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FOREWORD 


This book gathers together in one place the fruits of a lifetime of reading, teach- 
ing and scholarly research by Fr. Mark Sheridan OSB, Rector Emeritus of Sant’ 
Anselmo in Rome. The very title itself, backed up by a quick glance at the table 
of contents, reveals that his scholarly interests are anything but narrow. They 
span the entire Mediterranean world - the declining Roman Empire in the West 
along with the burgeoning Byzantine Empire in the East — a period designated 
«Late Antiquity » by contemporary historians. 

However, it is not hard to tell where Fr. Mark's real interests lie. He is con- 
cerned primarily with three areas of thought: the various Patristic methods of 
interpreting Holy Scripture in the elaboration and defense of a coherent and 
credible presentation of the Christian faith; the defining role of Origen as mas- 
ter builder in this intellectual cathedral; and the enduringly significant under- 
standing of early monastic theology and praxis formulated by St. John Cassian. 
Each one of these areas of research, to which Fr. Mark has made original, pen- 
etrating and critical contributions, has had enormous significance in Christian 
spiritual and intellectual history. 

The place and meaning of Holy Scripture in a religion claiming, as Christian- 
ity does, to be revealed, is, as Newman observed a question of the first rank. But 
equally important is the need to bring the principles of scriptural interpreta- 
tion developed by the Fathers into creative dialogue with critical post-Enlight- 
enment and post-Modern methods of exegesis, which often, at least initially, 
appear foreign to the phronema or mindset of the Fathers themselves. However 
before beginning such a task one must have thoroughly digested those princi- 
ples in their original context, if sweeping generalizations and false dichotomies 
are to be avoided. Fr. Mark has done that and is therefore in a position to begin 
such a dialogue with modernity and with its recent unraveling. The sections of 
the book where he conducts the discussion are among its most interesting and 
useful parts: they should be obligatory reading for all theologians who invoke 
Scripture to establish or defend a position of thought. 

Ofthe importance of Origen in this whole area of Early Christianity it is im- 
possible to exaggerate. Just as Augustine literally formed the essential language 
and thought patterns of Western Christianity, so the great catechist and exegete 
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of Alexandria and Antioch gave to the Christian East its distinctive intellectual 
rhythms and modes of discourse - and also many of its problems! It may not 
be entirely correct to suggest that Byzantine theology was merely a footnote 
to Origen, but it is disconcerting when examining a theme in later Byzantine 
thought to discover — as one so often does — that it had already at least been 
raised, if not already thoroughly handled, in Late Antique Egypt. Fr. Mark as a 
true, though critical, lover of Origen’s thought, is uniquely equipped to mediate 
him to a wider public, both scholarly and lay. 

The significance of Cassian as a mediator himself of eastern models of monas- 
tic life and thought to the Christian West can also hardly be exaggerated. Virtually 
every single important religious thinker in Western Christianity, up to and includ- 
ing Luther, had been schooled in Cassian’s spiritual teaching and there has been 
a considerable renaissance of scholarship about him in recent years, as evidenced 
by the work of the Jobannes- Cassian-Stifiung supported by the Abbey of Münster- 
schwarzach and by the recent new English and German translations which have 
appeared. Cassian’s role in communicating (and sometimes correcting!) the Orig- 
enist theology of Evagrius to the West is naturally a central theme here. 

But even more important is the fact that Cassian was, and remains, one of the 
great teachers of the spiritual life in all forms of monasticism, east and west. As a 
man with many years of monastic experience himself, Fr. Mark handles Cassian’s 
areas of subtle reflection — the movements of the inner life, the difficulty of at- 
taining interior tranquility and the need for spiritual progress - with the finesse 
and subtlety such delicate topics deserve. Finally, an underlying theme in all his 
work is that of his beloved Egypt, not only in Late Antiquity but in the Coptic 
Church, which remains today one of the great living representatives of historic 
Oriental Christianity in the world. 

I have used the word «mediation» because in this book Fr. Mark mediates 
between various traditions of life and thought. He is supremely equipped to do 
that because like both Origen and Cassian he has traversed the Mediterranean — 
yet has kept his feet firmly placed on the rich soil of monastic tradition. As Ab- 
bot of this monastery in Jerusalem, where he has come after so many years of in- 
tellectual endeavor and ecclesial service, it is my pleasure to commend this book 
to its readers and to wish him many more years of creative engagement with the 
giants of the Christian intellectual tradition and of monastic spirituality. 


Gregory Collins, O.S.B., Abbot 
Dormition Abbey Jerusalem 


PREFACE 


The title ofthis collection of essays is meant to reflect the flow of ideas in the an- 
cient world from east to west, especially in the area around the Mediterranean. 
Two great rivers, the Nile and the Rhone, represent symbolically two cultural 
poles: Egypt, one of the cradles of civilization in the ancient world, already the 
repository of ancient wisdom in the eyes of the Greeks, and Gaul, younger but 
by the fourth century AD already the recipient of eastern influences for over 
a thousand years. Marseilles, not far from the mouth of the Rhone, had been 
founded as a Greek colony by 600 BC and Greek may still have been spoken 
there in the fourth century AD. 

The flow of ideas from east to west in the ancient world was particularly 
true of monasticism, a movement that arose in the East, in Egypt, Palestine, 
and Syria, then attracted travelers from the West and finally was imitated in the 
West. Contemporaries were aware of this movement, as is clearly indicated by 
Athanasius in his preface to the Life of Antony, where he mentions the monks 
from abroad, who had asked him to write about Antony, so that they might 
have something to take home with them. They seem to have been from the Latin 
speaking West. 

The title reflects also my own particular interests, which include Egyptian 
monasticism and early Western monasticism, especially that represented by John 
Cassian and those for whom he wrote in southern Gaul in the early fifth century. 
Through his writings Egyptian monasticism, or at least the ideal of Egyptian 
monasticism as he portrayed it, came to influence not only early fifth century 
monasticism in southern Gaul, but far beyond, indeed all of western monasti- 
cism. His works were recommended by the Rule of Benedict, which, after the 
Carolingian monastic reform in the ninth century, came to dominate western 
monasticism. 

The essays gathered here have been written and mostly published during the 
last twenty years. Many were written upon request for symposia or specialized 
dictionaries. Some of them overlap. At first glance they may seem to be rather 
disparate, since they cover a wide range of topics from Coptology to ancient 
monasticism in Egypt and Gaul to aspects of ancient biblical interpretation to 
reflections on modern historiography. Indeed I have sometimes been asked with 
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puzzlement: “what really is your field?” Philology, history, theology, monasti- 
cism? These are questions that reflect perhaps more the modern divisions of 
study than the ancient world that is the object of study. John Cassian would not 
have understood such questions. 

Therefore a word of explanation seems appropriate to explain the connec- 
tion among these essays. The explanation inevitably involves explaining an in- 
tellectual itinerary, which is the result of research and discovery. My encounter 
with an Egyptian bishop of the late sixth century, or rather with his literary 
remains, broadened my horizon considerably by introducing me into the world 
of early Christian exegesis, a world considerably different from that of the mod- 
ern historical-critical studies in which I had originally been trained. The need 
and desire to understand the texts of Rufus of Shotep has led me to explore 
many aspects of ancient interpretation and rhetoric as well as many other pieces 
of Coptic literature. Scriptural interpretation also played a key role in ancient 
monasticism, for the study of the biblical texts and their interpretations was the 
central activity of the early monks. Here too John Cassian provided the earli- 
est summary of the rules of ancient exegesis for Western monasticism, a sum- 
mary that had wide influence throughout the Latin Middle Ages. The activity 
of interpreting the Scriptures, developed from rich inheritance of classical inter- 
pretation of Homer and the Greek myths, Hellenistic Judaism and the earlier 
Christian texts, united monks and bishops, the monks because they sought food 
for the soul and inspiration for contemplation, the bishops because they sought 
food for their flocks and material for combatting heresy. Ambrose, Augustine, 
Jerome, John Chrysostom, Cyril in Alexandria, Theodoret in Cyrus, were all 
occupied in composing massive commentaries on the Scriptures, many of which 
were to be translated into other languages already in antiquity. Most of them 
knew the works of Philo of Alexandria and all were influenced in one way or 
another by the most famous of all Christian interpreters, Origen of Alexandria. 

The ancient Mediterranean world, together with the countries adjoin- 
ing those bordering it, was an extraordinarily international and cosmopolitan 
world, united administratively in the Roman Empire, and linguistically by the 
Greek language, the /ingua franca of the intellectual elite of the ancient world, 
but also a language spoken in all the countries of the Eastern half of the Medi- 
terranean. Earlier it had been the spoken language of the Christian Church in 
Rome and southern Gaul. This was an age in which it was possible to travel 
from Romania to Constantinople to Antioch to Jerusalem and then to Egypt, 


even upper Egypt, speaking Greek. Although the knowledge of Greek, which 
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had fueled and inspired the development of Latin poetry, prose and rhetoric in 
an earlier age was beginning to fade in the West, Ambrose was still reading the 
homilies of Origen and the works of Philo in Greek in Milan to find inspiration 
for his sermons. 

John Cassian is in many ways an outstanding example of this ancient world. 
Born in Scythia minor (modern Romania), he was educated in Latin literature 
and philosophy, yet clearly fully conversant in Greek. He traveled as a young 
man like so many others in the late fourth century to Palestine as a pilgrim, 
by his own account entered a monastery in Bethlehem, and then was drawn to 
Egypt by the flourishing monastic culture there that was already famous in the 
West. He even hints in one place that he had learned Coptic (Conl. 16.1) and 
was able to cite a Coptic phrase. He was keenly aware of the difficulties of trans- 
lation from one language to another, as had been the grandson of Ben Sirach 
several centuries earlier, and frequently introduced Greek terms into his Latin 
text, explaining that there was no corresponding word in Latin. 

The fifty year period between 380 and 430 is extraordinary for the number 
of colorful, gifted personalities, many of them friends at least through their writ- 
ings if not through direct personal contact, who were contemporaries, even if 
belonging to different generations. In the East there were the Cappadocians, 
Gregory Nazianzen and Gregory of Nyssa, the younger brother of Basil (who 
had died in 379). In Antioch (Syria) there were Diodorus, John Chrysostom, 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, Theodoret of Cyrus. In Egypt the two Macarii were 
still alive in 380 along with Didymus the Blind. From Pontus through Con- 
stantinople and Jerusalem came Evagrius to settle in the Egyptian desert. John 
was bishop in Jerusalem and Theophilus in Alexandria, to be followed by his 
nephew Cyril. In the West Ambrose was bishop in Milan, Damasus in Rome 
and a little later Augustine was to become bishop in the small North African 
diocese of Hippo Regius. His literary heritage dominates the Western Church 
even today. From the West many travelled east: Jerome, Paula, Rufinus, Melania 
the Younger and later her granddaughter Melania. Then there was the noble 
lady Egeria from Spain, who left a fascinating account of the holy places. John 
Cassian and Palladius came to the Holy Land from closer at hand and Cassian 
ended up in Marseille. 

This was also the period in which Christian writers such as Gregory Nazian- 
zen, Basil the Great, John Chrysostom, and many others took over and exploited 
the heritage of ancient rhetoric, creating a new Christian literary culture. This 
comes to be reflected also in Coptic literature of the fifth and sixth centuries, 
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both through translations and through original compositions, as I have tried to 
show in a few of these essays. 

It was also the period just after the great theological struggle against Arian- 
ism that had occupied the energies of so many in the middle years of the fourth 
century, a period that left a questionable heritage in the form of imperial in- 
tervention in church affairs that had begun with Constantine. The theological 
struggles continued, unfortunately, after 430 first against Nestorius, the bishop 
of Constantinople and then against the Council of Chalcedon of 451, produc- 
ing an extensive polemical literature in Greek, Coptic, Syriac and Latin. In this 
John Cassian also took part, having been asked by his friend, the Archdeacon 
Leo (later to be known as Leo the Great), to compose a response to Nestorius, 
who had denied the propriety of using the term «Mother of God». Leo later 
used Cassian’s treatise De Incarnatione Domini in composing his own Letter to 
Flavian (also known as the Tome of Leo), which itself became the object of bit- 
ter controversy. 

Whoever interests himself in this world is inevitably led to questions of his- 
toriography, that is, the history of the way the human past has been reconstruct- 
ed. What was until several decades ago described as “decline and fall” under the 
influence of Gibbon is now described, due to the work of Peter Brown, Averil 
Cameron, and many others, as the world of «late antiquity», a rich and cul- 
turally varied world, but possessing a certain unity. It was a culture enhanced 
through travel and multilingualism, and the confluence of ideas from many dif- 
ferent sources. To appreciate it, one must employ the tools of philology, and to 
have an interest in the history of ideas, theology, philosophy and historiography. 

It remains for me to express my gratitude to the many people who have con- 
tributed in one way or another to the writing and research reflected in these es- 
says. My thanks are due in particular to my many students and colleagues from 
all parts of the world at Sant’Anselmo and at the Patristic Institute « Augustini- 
anum» in Rome. My inability to answer the question of a student to my own 
satisfaction has often led me to explore new areas. My special thanks are due to 
my longtime assistant, Miloš Vojár, for the painstaking task of converting the 
various styles in which the essays were originally published into something ap- 
proaching uniformity. Some effort has been made to correct errors in the origi- 
nal publications, and to add more recent bibliography. The errors that remain 
are entirely my own responsibility. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


The abbreviations of biblical books are those used by the Journal of Biblical Lit- 


erature. 


ABBREVIATIONS OF THE WORKS OF ORIGEN 


The abbreviations used for the works of Origen are those found in Origeniana 
Quinta, ed. R.J. Daly, Leuven 1992. 


HomGn Homilies on Genesis 

HomEx Homilies on Exodus 

HomLev Homilies on Leviticus 
HomNum Homilies on Numbers 

Hom]Jos Homilies on Joshua 

HomJd Homilies on Judges 

Hom IR (IS) Homilies on 1 Kings (1 Samuel) 
HomPs Homilies on the Psalms 

HomCt Homilies on the Canticle of Canticles 
Homls Homilies on Isaiah 

Hom]r Homilies on Jeremiah 

HomEz Homilies on Ezechiel 

HomLs Homilies on Lamentations 
HomLc Homilies on Luke 

SelGn Selecta on Genesis 

ComCt Commentary on the Canticle of Canticles 
ComMt Commentary on Matthew 
Com]n Commentary on John 

ComRm Commentary on Romans 

PArch Peri Archon - De Principiis 
CCels Contra Celsum 


Philoc Philocalia 
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SerMt Sermon on the Mount 
FragmMt Fragments on Matthew 
Fragm]n Fragments on John 


ABBREVIATIONS USED FOR PHILONIC TREATISES 


The abbreviations used for the works of Philo are those used in D.T. Runia, Phi- 
lo in Early Christian Literature: A Survey, (Compendium Rerum Iudaicarum ad 
Novum Testamentum), Minneapolis/Assen 1993, xv. 


Abr. De Abrahamo 

Aet. De aeternitate mundi 

Agr. De agricultura 

Anim. De animalibus 

Cher. De Cherubim 

Contempl. De vita contemplativa 

Conf. De confusione linguarum 
Congr. De congressu eruditionis gratia 
Decal. De Decalogo 

Det. Quod deterius potiori insidiari soleat 
Deus Quod Deus ist immutabilis 
Ebr. De ebrietate 

Flacc. In Flaccum 

Fug. De fuga et inventione 

Gig. De gigantibus 

Her. Quis rerum divinarum heres sit 
los. De losepho 

Leg. Legum allegoriae 

Legat. Legatio ad Gaium 

Migr. De migratione Abrabami 
Mos. De vita Moysis 

Mut. De mutatione nominum 

Opif. De opificio mundi 


Plant. De plantatione 
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Post. De posteritate Caini 

Praem. De praemiis et poenis, De exsecrationibus 
QE Questiones et solutiones in Exodum 

QG Questiones et solutiones in Genesim 

Sacr. De sacrificiis Abelis et Caini 

Sobr. De sobrietate 

Somn. De somniis 

Spec. De specialibus legibus 


ABBREVIATIONS OF GREEK AND LATIN WORKS 


Ambrose 

Abr. De Abraham 

Exp. Luc. Expositio euangelii secundum Lucam 
Exp.Ps. 118 | Expositio Psalmi CXVIII 
Jac. De lacob et vita beata 

Athanasius 

Vit. Ant. Vita Antonii (Life of Antony) 
Augustine 

Civ. De civitate Dei 

Doctr. chr. De doctrina christiana 


Enarrat. Ps.. Enarrationes in Psalmos 
Tract. Ev. Jo. In Evangelium Johannis tractatus 


Aulus Gellius 
Noct. att. Noctes atticae 


Clement of Alexandria 


Paed. Paedagogus 
Strom. Stromata 
Cicero 


Tusc. Tusculanae disputationes 
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Eusebius of Caesarea 


Hist. eccl. 
Prep. evang. 
Dem. evang. 
Comm. Ps. 


Gennadius 


Vir. ill. 


Irenaeus 
Adv. Haer. 


Jerome 

Adv. Tov. 

Dial. contra Pelag. 
Comm. Gal. 
Comm. in Esaiam 
Comm. in Ezech. 
Comm. Matt. 
Epist. 

Vir. ill. 


John Cassian 
Inst. 
Conl. 


John Chrysostom 
Hom. Gen. 


Palladius 
Hist. Laus. 
Dialog. 


Ps. Clement 
Rec. Clem. 


Historia Ecclesiastica 
Preparatio evangelica 
Demonstratio evangelica 
Commentarius in Psalmos 


De viris illustribus 


Adversus Haereses 


Adversos Iouinianum 

Dialogi contra Pelagianos libri iii 
Commentariorum in Epistolam ad Galatas libri III 
Commentarii in Esaiam 

Commentarii in Ezechielem 

Commentarii in Euangelium Matthaei 

Epistulae 

De viris illustribus 


Institutiones (Institutes) 
Conlationes (Conferences) 


Homiliae in Genesim 


Historia Lausiaca 
Dialogus de vita lohannis Chrysostomi 


Clementine Recognitions 
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Rufinus of Aquileia — Socrates (Scholasticus) - Sozomen 


Hist. eccles. Historia ecclesiastica 

Seneca 

Dial. Dialogi 

Ep. Epistulae morales 

Ira De Ira 

Ben. De beneficiis 

Sulpicius Severus 

Dial. Dialogorum 1. ti 

Tertullian 

Marc. Adversus Marcionem 

ABBREVIATIONS OF SERIES 

ANF Ante-Nicene Fathers 

ACW Ancient Christian Writers 

BMus Bibliothéque du Muséon 

CSCO Corpus Scriptorum Christianorum Orientalium 

CSEL Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinorum 

CCL Corpus Christianorum Latinorum 

CPG Clavis Patrum Graecorum 

FC Fathers of the Church 

GCS Die griechischen chrisdichen Schriftsteller der ersten drei 
Jahrhunderte 

LCL Loeb Classical Library 

NPNF Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers of the Church 

PL Migne, Patrologia Latina 

PG Migne, Patrologia Graeca 

PO Patrologia Orientalis 

SCh Sources Chrétiennes 

SEAug Studia ephemeridis Augustiananum 

SA Studia anselmiana 

TU Texte und Untersuchungen 


WUNT Wissenschaftliche Untersuchungen zum Neuen Testament 
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MANUSCRIPTS 


Vat. Copt. Vatican Library manuscript: A. HEBBELYNCK - A. VAN LANT- 
SCHOOT, Codices Coptici Vaticani Barberiniani Borgiani Ros- 
siani 1-2, Roma 1937-1947. 


M(MSS) Morgan Library manuscript: L. DEPUYDT, Catalogue of Coptic 
Manuscripts in the Pierpont Morgan Library (Corpus of Illumi- 
nated Manuscripts 4-5), Leuven 1993. 


PN Paris, Bibliothèque Nationale: M.E. PORCHER, «Analyse des 
manuscrits coptes 131.1 8 de la Bibliothéque Nationale avec in- 
dication des textes bibliques», Revue d’Egyptologie 1-2 (1933- 
1936). 


PARTI 
FROM THENILE 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THEINTERIORLIFE 
IN CERTAIN EARLY MONASTIC WRITINGS 
IN EGYPT!" 


Almost a century ago the distinguished German scholar Karl Holl published an 
essay on the subject of Greek monasticism in which he noted that church histo- 
rians, not to mention profane ones, had not treated Greek monasticism in a very 
favorable light.” He went on to note that, if one is to appreciate monasticism, it 
must be in the area of the inner spiritual life. Taking as his point of departure 
the Vita Antonii of Athanasius, he pointed out that it is precisely the develop- 
ment of the interior life that the author set out to portray in this basic model 
for all Greek monasticism. Antony’s goal is to achieve inner perfection so that 
he might be worthy of the kingdom of heaven. To achieve this he begins first to 
attend to himself in the vicinity of his native village, trying to acquire the virtues 
he sees in others and seeking communion with God through prayer. There fol- 
lows the lengthy struggle with temptations and demons until he acquires peace 
of heart. It is a life entirely dedicated to inner healing, a life of self-denial and 
self-discipline through which the soul becomes free so that she may constantly 
enjoy the contemplation of God. This is the ideal, Holl concludes, presented 
by the Vita Antonii? The portrait of Antony’s spiritual development offered by 
Athanasius and of his consequent role in the society as counsellor, consoler, and 
healer, asserts Holl, is in no way legendary but is confirmed by reliable historical 
reports on all sides.“ 





1 This essay was originally published in The Spirituality of Ancient Monasticism: Acts of the 
International Colloquium Cracow-Tyniec, 16-19.11.1994, ed. M. Starowieyski, Cracovia 
1995, 91-104. 


2 K. Hott, «Über das griechische Ménchtum» in Gesammelte Aufsätze zur Kirchenge- 

schichte 2, Tübingen 1928, 270-282. The essay was originally published in 1898. 

Hout, «Uber das griechische Ménchtum», 271. 

4 Hott, «Über das griechische Mönchtum», 274. In the intervening years much has been 
written on the question of the historical value of the details to be found in the Vita Anto- 
nii. See among others: K. HEuss1, Der Ursprung des Mönchtums, Tübingen 1936, 87-108; 
H. DÖRRIES, «Die Vita Antonii als Geschichtsquelle» in Wort und Stunde. Erster Band. 
Gesammelte Studien zur Kirchengeschichte des vierten Jahrhunderts, Gottingen 1966, 145- 
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During the past hundred years many other explanations for the origins of 
monasticism have been offered and many attempts have been made to find a 
unity in the apparently diverse forms and practices of ancient monasticism. 
Space and time prohibit us from reviewing them all here. However, a few are 
worth mentioning as a framework for the examination of some early monastic 
texts. 

In an interesting essay on the question of the origins of monasticism pub- 
lished forty years ago, W. Schneemelcher raised the question of whether the 
decisive impulse and pre-history of monasticism should be seen as coming from 
outside of Christianity or whether it should be seen as a phenomenon of in- 
ner church development.’ He rejected the former, including influences coming 
from Qumran, and then raised the question as to whether the development of 
monasticism in the church should be regarded primarily as a response to new 
conditions in the church of the fourth century, such as the increasing influence 
of the state in the church, or whether it should best be seen as a result of the 
development of Alexandrian theology. 

He concluded that the external conditions of the times could not explain the 
rise of monasticism. Much more important was the fact that the ascetic way of life 
was seen as that recommended by the Bible. The theological ground for this had 
been prepared by the great Alexandrian theologians Clement and especially Ori- 
gen whose influence, transmitted through many channels, had left such a stamp 
upon Christian thinking that people were seized by it and driven into the desert. 

According to A. Guillaumont, an inner coherence in the monastic movement 
can be perceived if one views it in terms of the quest for interior unity.’ The ideal 
of achieving unity in one’s life, of consecrating oneself entirely to the service of 
God, is rooted in the Bible but also converges with the hellenic theory of unifi- 
cation found in Plato, Plotinus and gnostic systems. Viewed from the perspec- 
tive of the search for interior unity, the other principal monastic elements, celi- 





224; A. GUILLAUMONT, «Antony of Egypt» in The Coptic Encyclopedia, New York 
1991, 148-150; Vie dAntoine (SCh 400), ed. G.J.M. Bartelink, Paris 1994. As Bartelink 
(p. 42) notes, it is practically impossible to detach the facts from the ideas of Athanasius. 

5 W. SCHNEEMELCHER, «Erwägungen zu dem Ursprung des Mónchtums in Aegypten», 
in Christentum am Nil, ed. K. Wessel, Recklinghausen 1964, 131-141. 


6 SCHNEEMELCHER, «Erwägungen zu dem Ursprung des Mönchtums in Aegypten», 
140. 
7 A. GUILLAUMONT, «Esquisse d’une phénoménologie du monachisme» in Aux origines 


du Monachisme chretien: Pour une phenomenologie du monachisme (Spiritualité Orientale 
30), Begrolles-en-Mauges 1979, 228-239. 
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bacy, renouncement and anachoresis, emerge through a kind of internal logic or 
exigence. The choice of celibacy is based on the desire to be undivided by cares, 
as counseled by St. Paul (1 Cor 7:32ff.). But celibacy can also be viewed as an as- 
pect of that fundamental monastic option, renunciation (dnöta&ıg) of the world 
and all that constitutes the secular life. Anachoresis follows as the desire to put a 
distance between oneself and what one has renounced. Guillaumont notes that 
the exterior forms of monasticism can be very diverse and indeed, even strange, 
but the end pursued is always the same, interior unification. This he sees as the 
essence of monasticism, the desire for a unified interior life, devoid of all divi- 
sion. The texts to which he appeals to support this view are principally from the 
Greek world, the Vita Antonii, Evagrius, Basil, Isaiah, and pseudo-Macarius but 
the idea is to be found in the Syriac speaking monastic world as well. 

On the other hand, a quite different version of early Coptic monasticism 
has been offered by T. Baumeister? After excluding from consideration the Vita 
Antonii on the ground that it presents the theology of Athanasius rather than 
a reliable biography of Antony, and the letters of Antony on the grounds that 
their attribution to Antony is uncertain, he concentrates his attention on the 
apophthemata attributed to Antony as the chief and most reliable source for 
discovering the historical Antony and his «mentality». We shall not pause here 
to discuss this very dubious methodology but only to note the results of the 
investigation.? Baumeister comes to the conclusion that for Antony there is no 
question of searching for a deeper sense of the Scriptures in the sense of Alex- 
andrian allegory. The attitude of Antony has nothing to do with the conscious 
search for perfection of one who is detached from earthly things or to the basic 
notion of steps of spiritual progress. The way of life of Antony and his spiritual 
attitude should be understood rather as one of the possible forms of religiosity 
of the people of the countryside influenced by general Christian askesis. What 
the latter might be is not specified. The anchorites brought their wisdom of life 
(Lebensweisbeit) to the desert and exchanged their new experiences with one 
another. Out of this slowly develops a spirituality and a way of life based on the 





8 T. BAUMEISTER, «Die Mentalität des frühen ägyptischen Mónchtums. Zur Frage der 
Ursprunge des christlichen Mönchtums», Zeitschrift für Kirchengeschichte 88 (1977) 
145-160. 


9 In his review of HEuss1, Der Ursprung des Mönchtums, Lefort had already offered inci- 
sive criticism of this approach. See L.-IH. LEFORT, in Revue d'Histoire Ecclésiastique 33 
(1937) 341-348. For a different analysis of the apophthemata regarding Antony, see S. Ru- 
BENSON, The Letters of St. Antony. Origenist Theology, Monastic Tradition and the Making 
of a Saint (Studies in Antiquity and Christianity), Minneapolis 1995, 159-160. 
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alternation of prayer and work. From Scripture they found directions for the 
anchoritic life. 

By excluding from consideration also in the Pachomian literature those 
things which manifest an Alexandrian spiritual theology and an interest in alle- 
gorical exegesis, on the basis that they are later developments, Baumeister is able 
to paint a similar picture of early Pachomian monasticism. In this literature the 
notion of the monastic life as «bios angelikos» plays no significant role and this 
shows an important difference from a monastic spirituality with a Hellenistic 
stamp. Rather, based on the ecclesiological assertions in the Scriptures, a whole 
theology of the community was developed in which, using biblical images, the 
latter is portrayed as the church in miniature.!! Baumeister’s conclusion is that it 
is wrong to trace the beginnings of Egyptian monasticism back to Alexandrian 
theology. In both cases, those of Antony and Pachomius, what we encounter is 
rather a simple spirituality that grew up among the people of the countryside 
without traces of a theology of seeking perfection or of allegorical interpreta- 
tion of the Scriptures.” 

In the light of these sharply contrasting pictures of early Egyptian monasti- 
cism it may be useful to examine in detail some recently published Coptic mo- 
nastic literature, which has so far not received much attention. These are the 
fragments of the works of Paul of Tamma.” According to the editor, Orlandi, 
they should be dated to the first half of the fourth century, that is, contemporary 
with Antony and Pachomius. The works consist in a «letter», a work entitled 
«the cell» (the ms. calls it the «letter on the cell»), a work on «judgement» 
(diakrisis) of which there remains only the subscription, and short works con- 
cerned with poverty and humility. Orlandi places Paul along with other figures 
such as Apollo, Phib, and Anup in the area between Memphis and Shmun. Paul 
is the only one whose works, as distinct from an account of his life, have been 
preserved." He is known also from accounts of his life in the Synaxarion. This 





10 BAUMEISTER, «Die Mentalität des frühen ägyptischen Mónchtums», 154-155. His 
principal source here is the Liber Horsiesii. 

11 BAUMEISTER, «Die Mentalität des frühen ägyptischen Mónchtums», 157. 

12 BAUMEISTER, «Die Mentalität des frühen ägyptischen Mönchtums», 158. 

13 T. ORLANDI, Paolo di Tamma. Opere, Introduzione, Testo, Traduzione e Concordanze, 


Roma 1988. The references to the these works that follow are according to the titles and 
numbers given by Orlandi in this edition. 


14 The works are preserved in fragments of manuscripts dating from the sixth century from 
the monastery of Apa Jeremias and from the ninth/tenth centuries from the White Mon- 
astery. This suggests fairly wide diffusion. See ORLANDI, Paolo di Tamma, 3-10. 
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personage and these works are of considerable interest precisely because, as in 
the case also of Shenute, the Greek and Latin tradition has preserved no mem- 
ory of them. Even if it should be necessary to date them later in the fourth cen- 
tury, they are precious testimony to what the monks themselves thought about 
their spiritual goals, about the meaning of their life, and what they taught their 
disciples. 

The literary form of these works is that of monastic exhortations, similar to 
the letters of Antony, of Ammon, and of Pachomius, Theodore and Horsiesi. 
There does not appear to be any principle of organization in the subjects treated 
in these works and certainly no attempt to treat of the spiritual life systemati- 
cally. Since this is the case, we shall not attempt to give a complete view of the 
doctrine of Paul but only to note the elements that his teaching has in common 
with the other monastic traditions. 

The fundamental attitude of attention to oneself (npocoyń) and vigilance 
(vijyic) is abundantly attested in these documents.P? Paul admonishes his read- 
ers to be like pilots at the helm of their ships, watching to see from which direc- 
tion the wind is coming, whether it is favorable or not.' He uses both the Greek 
word výsev (NHH in Coptic) and the Coptic poeic to urge his readers to 
vigilance" while they are seated in their cells. Related to this is also the counsel 
to guard oneself (2arez) which is the equivalent of the Greek pvAäooeıv. This 
is used also in the sense of «keeping» or «observing» the commandments, 
the covenant, etc.'? Paul also urges his readers not to be relaxed or careless while 
they are in this world. The verb used in this case is probably to be understood 
as the negative equivalent of the admonition to be «attentive to oneself» in 
Greek (npóoeye ceavtd).” 

Closely related to this attitude of attention or vigilance is the question of the 
quality and the nature of one’s thoughts. Paul urges the monk not to give rest 





15 For this vocabulary in other monastic literature, see P. MIQUEL, Lexique du desert: Etude 
de quelques mots-clés du vocabulaire monastique grec ancien, Bégrolles-en-Mauges 1986, 
191-198 and R. VERNAY, «Attention», in Dictionnaire de la Spiritualité 1, Paris 1937, 
1058-1077. 

16 Opus sine titulo, 100. 

17 Opus sine titulo, 109, 110. 

18 De Cella 62, De humilitate 21 quoting Prov 4:23 2€N 2APEZ NIM €Ke2ape2 ETE- 
K2HT: 

19 De Cella 6,8. 
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to his thoughts: «Let them be dead, while you live in the things of God».” He 
also uses the Greek word Aoyıowög (in Coptic: AoricMoc) to designate the false, 
deceptive or empty thoughts to be guarded against, among which is mentioned 
vainglory.”' No doubt the favorable and unfavorable winds mentioned above in 
reference to the vigilance of the pilot are to be understood as thoughts or pas- 
sions. Paul also tells his readers, «If you chase all evil thoughts from your heart, 
your whole body will be light and your thoughts will remain on the height of 
virtue ».? 

The struggle with the thoughts is also described as a contest, the goal of 
which is «purity of heart». Paul tells his readers: «While seated in your cell, 
persevere in your prayers and in your fasting and in the contest (aro) of your 
heart so that you will remain in the condition of purity of heart»? The word 
Aron (contest) is undoubtedly a reference to the pastoral letters and is a com- 
mon term in the monastic literature to describe what is known as the active or 
practical life which has as its goal purity of heart. This goal is also described as 
passionlessness (&ráO&w), a word Paul comes close to using in another context 
where he states that «poverty and need are what remain from passion (raeoc) 
and freedom from care for these things is what heals a man».” The word trans- 
lated here as «freedom from care» (MNTATPOOYW) is almost certainly the 
equivalent of the Greek äyepıuvie, another technical term in the Greek ascetical 
vocabulary.” 

Paul urges his readers also to seek interior peace or tranquillity. Keep the 
commandments of God, he says, «walk in poverty and in a life which is light 
and without cares (MNTATPOOY@) and in need so that you may be tranquil».” 
The Coptic term used here (ekMoreN) is the equivalent of the the Greek 
&vamavaıg, found in Matt. 11:29. Paul also quotes Matt. 11:28, «Come to me... 





20  Epistula 3. 

21 De Cella 100. 

22  Debumilitate 22. 

23 Opus sine titulo 117. The word aran is found also in De Cella 35. 
24 Cf.1 Tim 4:10; 6:12; 2 Tim 4:7. 

25  Depaupertate 3. 


26 See MIQUEL, Lexique du desert, 49-65 for other references. The word is found in 1 Cor 
7:32 where Paul is urging his readers to remain celibate so that they may be without cares 
(àuepiuvovs). The Coptic (Sahidic) translation gives: arPoovo. 
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and I will give you repose»? The Coptic equivalent of the other Greek term 
for peace (javyia), is also found in these works. Paul tells his readers that the 
demons engage in combat openly with a man in the desert. They have no mercy 
towards a man who sits alone in peace (ennoycope2T)” He also urges his dis- 
ciples not to multiply their thoughts so that they may remain quiet (ekcoPa2T) 
and unconfused.” 

These works are saturated with Scriptural citations and allusions. It is there- 
fore no surprise that Paul also recommends the practice of meditation, that is, 
the recitation of the Scriptures, and reading. To back up the practice of medita- 
tion he quotes Ps 38:4 «fire will burn in my meditation» (TAMereTa) and Ps 
118:92 «If your law was not my meditation, I would perish in my lowliness». 
To urge the practice of reading, he cites 1 Tim 4:13 «Attend to reading until I 
come»..?! 

It is clear from the elliptical way in which Scripture is often cited that Paul 
presumes an extensive and precise acquaintance with the text of the Bible on 
the part of his readers and also with spiritual interpretations of the texts. For 
example, in the letter concerning the cell of the monk, he says that the poor 
man who is humble will be called «Josedek among the prophets». The citation 
comes from Jeremiah 23 where the name Josedek is the last word in verse 6 and 
the phrase «among the prophets» the first words of verse 9. Verses 7 and 8 of 
the Hebrew text are missing in the Septuagint. The citation is unintelligible, 
however, unless one knows that the name Josedek (and precisely in this phrase) 
had already been interpreted to mean «righteousness» (Stka100bvn) or «the 
just of God» (oi tod soð ötkanoı). The precise citation and the interpretation 
can be found in both Eusebius and Didymus of Alexandria." This obviously 
suggests contact with the Alexandrian exegetical tradition. 





28 Opus sine titulo 215. tNat EYMTON NHTN = Avanadoo diac. 
29 De Cella 61. 


30 De paupertate 4. For the equivalence with the Greek fjovyío, see W. Crum, A Coptic Dic- 
tionary, Oxford 1939, 389b. 


31 De humilitate 12-14. For the meaning of MeAeTa as recitation, see See H. BACHT, Das 
Vermächtnis des Ursprungs: Studien zum frühen Mönchtum I, Würzburg 1972, Exkurs IV: 
«"Meditatio" in den ältesten Mónchsquellen», 244-264 and D. BURTON-CHRISTIE, 
The Word and the Desert, Oxford 1992, 122-129. 

32 See EUSEBIUS, Dem. evang., 7,3,49, ed. LA. Heikel, Eusebius Werke 6 (GCS 23), Leipzig 
1913, 349: «xai todto TÒ voa 6 Kak&osı AdTODS Kópioc, Iwosdekein Ev toig npophtag». 
neraranßaveran SE, óc Epnv, Todvouna eig mv EXArvov oovr|v «oi Tod Heod öikanoı», and 
L. DOUTRELEAU, Didyme lAveugle sur Zacharie, 2, 27 (SCh 84) Paris 1962, 440 $27: 
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Another example is to be found in the brief work called the «Letter of Apa 
Paul» where he states that now is the time to bear with temptations since, ac- 
cording to Jas 1:12, «the perfect and the blessed will receive the crown of life». 
Then he continues, « because you have worked at this, my son, you have become 
the beloved of the unicorn». The reference is to Ps 28:6. The meaning is cer- 
tainly obscure. A possible explanation is to be found in Eusebius’ commentary 
on the Psalm where he understands the «beloved» to be Jerusalem.” As is well 
known, Jerusalem was commonly held to be a figure of the individual soul and, 
as such, the dwelling place of God. This seems to be the sense also of another 
passage where Paul exhorts the reader not to follow his desires and then quotes 
Joel 3:17 to the effect that «the heavenly Jerusalem will be for you a holy city... 
and Egypt will be in ruin», that is, says Paul, «your enemies, and the Lord will 
dwell in Sion ».** The meaning seems to be that the Lord will dwell in the soul 
where the desires have been expelled. Egypt was commonly held to represent the 
human body as the seat of the passions.” That this is the sense here is confirmed 
by another passage where Paul says, «Do not put your body in the cell while 
your heart is in Egypt, but make your body a temple of God and direct your 
thoughts that you may acquire a sound way of thinking». 

Paul also describes the monk or anchorite (the terms are used synonymously 
and in parallel)?” seated in his cell as «the incense of God» and «the altar of 
God» (eyciacTHPpıon)”, clearly allegorical applications of these institutions 
that are found earlier in Philo and Origen.” Similar is the statement that the 


Oi yevanevor nooi otéegavot EK TOV VONTOV ypvgoð Kai Apybpov Enıtidevran TH Tnood 
KEPOAT, TOD tfj HIKALOCOVNG, — TO yàp Toos08&K sis TO «owotocóvr» netadanßäaverar EK 
ig Eßpaikig sic trjv EAAGSa povńv. 

33 EusEsius, Comm. Ps., (PG 23, 256): kai Aentuvei aùtàs óc tòv póoyov Tod Außavov 
Kai ó Myannuevog Mc VIdg LOvoKEpa@TaV. "H Kai oótoc: Móoyov Eoıke Außavov, TOV vióv 
HOVOKEPOTOV, THV TepovoaAru Aéyet, Kai TOV náa HyaTNLEVOV vióv LOVOKEPOTOV. 

34 Dehumilitate 24. 


35 The interpretation of Egypt as signifying the body or the passions of the body goes back 
at least to Philo of Alexandria. See Congr. 20. It is found also in ORIGEN, HomGn. 15,4. 


36 Opus sine titulo 11-12. 

37 De Cella 36-37. 

38 De Cella 52-53. 

39 See PHILO, Spec. 1.287.3: tà pév prä tadta [obuPoAa vontóv], tà Sè npög Sávorav TOI tg 
AAANYopiag kavóotv EMLOKEMTEOV: TPOc GANVEIaVv 100 0200 Ovotaotr]pióv &ottv N EVYAPIGTOS TOD 
G0Qo0 yuyr| rayeica ¿k TeAciOV àpetõv dtp TOV Kai GSiupétmv: and ORIGEN, CCels 8.17: 
où% Op@v óc Bapoi uév siow Hiv TO £káotou THV Sikaiov TyELoviKov, àq' o0 ávan£pmevot 
GANDHs Kai vortóg cion «OLLIGHATO», «TTPOGEVXAD) ANO OVVELSNGERG kaðapăs. 
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«true and perfect tabernacle» is the wise man in his cell, in which «there is the 
golden vase with the manna in it and the rod of Aaron which blossomed and 
the tablets of the covenant» (Heb 9:4). This is considerably less obscure if one 
is acquainted with the allegorical interpretation given by Origen in which the 
golden urn containing the manna represents the treasure of the word of God 
and the tablets of the covenant signify the word of God written in the heart, 
using the interpretation already offered by Paul the Apostle in 2 Cor 3:3 and 
Rom 2:15.“ Paul of Tamma (as well as Origen) seems to presume the principle 
of interpreting Scripture by means of Scripture. 

A more complicated exegetical tradition may lie behind the obscure admoni- 
tion to guard oneself «on the right».*? A similar idea is found in a passage in 
a Catechesis attributed to Pachomius where the author says that «To you the 
demons come from the right, while to all other men they clearly come from the 
left».9 The explanation for this may be found in a homily of Origen on Psalm 
15 where he explains that the just man does not have a left. He supports this by 
citing several other Scripture passages including Exod 17:12 where it is said that 
Aaron and Ur stood not «on the right and on the left» of Moses but «on one 
side and the other». The judge Aoth (Judg 3:15) is also cited because he is said 
to have been amphoterodexios, that is, taken literally, provided with two right 
hands.“ The immediate textual background to the text of Paul of Tamma, how- 
ever, is probably Zachariah 3:1 where it is said of the Lord that «the devil was 
standing at his right to make war against him». Didymus of Alexandria offers 
an explanation of this in his commentary on Zachariah, explaining that the devil 
stands at the right with a hostile intention when he tries to lay claim to those 
who are called to the faith and to other virtues.” 

A more attentive reading of these texts would undoubtedly reveal many 
more contacts with the previous exegetical tradition, specifically with that tradi- 





40 | PAUL OF TAMMA, De Cella 67-68. 

4l See ORIGEN, HomNum. X,3. A similar interpretation may be found in CASSIAN, Conl. 
14, X, 2-3. 

42 PAUL OF Tamma, De Cella 62. 


43 Catechesis 56. The Coptic text and a French translation may be found in Oeuvres de S. 
Pachöme et de ses disciples (CSCO 159, 160), tr. L.-TH. LEFORT, Louvain 1956. See A. 
VEILLEUX, Pachomian Koinonia 3, Kalamazoo, Mich. 1982, 2, for a discussion of the at- 
tribution to Pachomius and an English translation, p. 39. 


44 See ORIGENE - GIROLAMO, 74 Omelie sul libro dei Salmi, ed. G. Coppa, Milano 1993, 
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45 See L. DouTRELEAU, Didyme lAveugle sur Zacharie, (SCh 83) Paris 1962, 292-293. 
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tion represented by Philo, Origen, Eusebius, Didymus and Athanasius, not to 
mention those whose writings have been completely lost such as Pierius and Ste- 
phen.“ The writings of Paul of Tamma represent a type of monasticism not nota- 
bly different from that of the Antony of the Letters or even the ideal represented 
by the Vita Antonii. The notion of a native Coptic monasticism untouched by 
Hellenistic influences is certainly not supported by these documents. Indeed it 
is difficult to find any documents that do support it. The Coptic language itself, 
with its massive borrowing of Greek vocabulary, testifies to the opposite." The 
monastic culture represented by these works of Paul of Tamma is a culture cen- 
tered upon the reading, memorizing, reciting, and interpreting of Scripture.* 
The goal of reading and interpreting Scripture was, as Origen had so clearly ex- 
plained on the basis of the Pauline metaphors, to find nourishment for the soul, 
for the development of the interior life.” 

For Paul of Tamma the cell is the place where the interior life is developed 
and that for him is clearly what monasticism is all about. The cell is, as he says, 
«the judge and educator of the monk», «the wealth of the anchorite» (De 
Cella 36, 37). In this respect then the spirituality of Coptic monasticism is no 
different from what Holl described as the heart of Greek monasticism. Rather 
than to assume that there were radically different types of monasticism in Egypt 
with different sources of inspiration, it might be a better working hypothesis to 
assume that there was a common tradition about the nature of the spiritual life, 
understood perhaps in varying degrees, and that it was this that permitted the 
term «monachos» to be applied to ascetics in very different external forms of 
monastic life. 





46 Palladius mentions that Ammon of Nitria had not only memorized the Old and New Tes- 
tament but had also perused six hundred myriad lines of writers such as Origen, Didymus, 
Pierius and Stephen. See Hist. Laus. 11,4. 


47 For the significance of the development of Coptic as evidence of a bilingual literary cul- 
ture of an advanced level, see T. ORLANDI, «La patrologia copta», in Complementi In- 
terdisciplinari di Patrologia, ed. A. Quacquarelli, Roma 1989, 460. 


48 On the subject of the extent of literacy in Egypt in this period, specifically in monastic 
circles, see E. WIPSZYCKA, «Le degré d'alphabétisation en Egypte byzantine», Revue des 
Etudes Augustiniennes 30 (1984) 279-296. 


49 The notion of the Scriptures as providing spiritual food is based above all on the Pauline 
usage of the metaphor: 1 Cor 3:2-3; 10:1-4. Heb 5:12-14 could also be used to support 
the idea of the spiritual or allegorical sense of the Scriptures as spiritual nourishment. But 
the banquet of wisdom described in Prov 9:2-6 is also important. See ORIGEN, HomGn 
7,4; 16,3-4; HomLev 4,6; 4,10; 5,7. The desire to obtain spiritual food could also be a 


strong motivation for achieving literacy. 


«STEERSMAN OF THE MIND». 
THE VIRGIN MARY AS IDEAL NUN 
(AN INTERPRETATION OF LUKE 1:29 
BY RUFUS OF SHOTEP)! 


Towards the end of the sixth century, Rufus, the bishop of Hypsele (Shotep), a 
nome capital (metropolis)? in Upper Egypt near Lycopolis, delivered a homily 
on the Annunciation scene, part of a series of homilies on the Gospel of Luke’, 
in which he drew a contrast between Mary and Eve and then went on to portray 
Mary as an ideal for nuns to imitate with regard to the development of the inte- 
rior life. The homily is remarkable for the close acquaintance that it reveals with 
the exegetical tradition, with the terminology of the ascetical-monastic tradi- 
tion and for the way in which Rufus has blended and developed these together 
in an original way. 

The portion of the homily with which we are here concerned is developed 
as a comment on the verse: «when he went into her, he said to her, “Hail, you 
who have found favor. The Lord be with you”» (Luke 1:28). Rufus gives the 
phrase «he went into her» an allegorical interpretation‘, using it to move to 
the level of the interior life which is the real theme of his homily. «What is this 
“going into her? Where is Mary?”», he asks. The text, he says, «is informing us 
of the hidden (life) of the virgin and of her interior way of life and of her quiet 





Originally published in Studia Patristica 30, Leuven 1997, 265-269. 
2 PTOLEMY, Geography, Bk. 4, ch. 5, lists Hypsele as metropolis of the Hypselite nome. 


3 For the text and translation, see J.M. SHERIDAN, The Homilies of Rufus of Shotep on the 
Gospels of Matthew and Luke, Roma 1998. 


4 Here Rufus is following in the tradition of Philo, Origen, and others, according to whom 
all of Scripture, indeed every word, has a spiritual sense. See, for example, Origen, PArch 
4, 1, 7 and, for additional references: ORIGENE, Traite des principes IV (Livres III et IV): 
Commentaire et Fragments (SCh 269), ed H. Crouzel - M. Simonetti, Paris 1980, 165, n. 
45. 
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tranquillity ».5 This latter term had already enjoyed extensive use and develop- 
ment in monastic circles. 

Rufus then goes on to describe Mary’s reaction to the angel’s greeting. She was 
disturbed and «became alert at a speech which was soft as if full of human affec- 
tion and she was wondering what business has a male speaking with a woman »”. 
Mary’s first thought is to wonder whether or not she is being «deceived by the 
deception with which the mother of my race was deceived in the beginning», 
and so she is disturbed and does not answer. Rufus exclaims: «Would indeed 
that the first woman also had been afraid so as not to have acted thoughtlessly 
and to have spoken in haste». Mary, in contrast, «did not indulge in speech in 
haste without reflection». She continues to reflect on the angel’s greeting and 
on the fact that «the one who had spoken before with Eve had spoken with the 
appearance of a friend of mankind». Rufus stresses that the virgin is «learned 





5 EPETTAOTOC TAMO MMON ETIZWN NTTTAPOENOC MNIT2I2OYN ETECTIOAITIA 
MNTTECOPEZT ETECECYXIA. See SHERIDAN, The Homilies of Rufus of Shotep, 194. The 
term totei had long since acquired a technical meaning in monastic circles for the 
interior life. See ATHANASIUS, Vit. Ant., Prol. 2; 7,13; 14,7; 24,6; 28,5; 46,7. In his Lettre 
aux vierges, Athanasius attributes to his predecessor Alexander the affirmation that Mary’s 
way of life (TOAITE 1a) is the model and image of the heavenly way of life (TTOAITE 1a 
MMAPIA ECO NTYITOC AYW NZIKON MITBIOC €THIT €MTIHY€). See ATHANASE, 
« Lettre aux vierges», in S.ATHANASE: Lettres festales et pastorales en copte (CSCO 150, 
151, Scriptores coptici 19, 20), ed. L.-Ih. Lefort, Louvain 1955, CSCO 150, 95 (text); 
CSCO 151, 76 (translation). For a recent discussion of the authenticity of the ascetic 
works of Athanasius, see D. BRAKKE, «The Authenticity of the Ascetic Athanasiana », 
Orientalia 63 (1994) 17-56. 


6 ^ According to ATHANASIUS, Vit. Ant. 30,2, the demons fear the quiet (tò fjovyov) of the 
ascetics. The Sahidic version translates this as Tecope2T. See G. GARITTE, S. Antonii 
Vitae versio Sahidica (CSCO 117) Paris-Louvain 1949, 37. Athanasius also describes 
Mary as €CCOPA2T. See ATHANASE, «Lettre aux vierges» (CSCO 150), 78. The idea 
is also found in another very early monastic author, Paul of Tamma, who tells his readers that 
the demons have no mercy towards a man who sits alone in peace (2NOYCOPE2T) (De Cella 
61). He also urges his disciples not to multiply their thoughts so that they may remain quiet 
(€KCOPA2T) and unconfused (De Paupertate 4). See T. ORLANDI, Paolo di Tamma: opere, 
Introduzione, Testo, Traduzione e Concordanze, ed. Tito Orlandi; Roma 1988. Rufus is in 
fact using both the Coptic and Greek terms together here: MNTTECOPEZT ETECYKIA. 
For additional references and literature, see also P. MIGUEL, Lexique du desert: Etude de 
quelques mots-clés du vocabulaire monastique grec ancien, Begrolles-en-Mauges 1986, 145- 
180; P. ADNES, «Hésychasme», in Dictionnaire de la Spiritualité 7, Paris 1969, 381-399. 


7 See K. MODRAS, Omelia copta attribuita a Demetrio di Antiochia sul Natale e Maria 
Vergine, Roma 1994, 55-56 (text nos. 196-207) for a quite different presentation of the 
Annunciation where Gabriel is cautioned not to appear in his glory for fear of terrifying the 
Virgin who is portrayed as young and inexperienced. In this homily Gabriel stays outside and 
speaks to her. 
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in Scripture, knowing the law and the prophets». Because of this she must mea- 
sure what she has heard against the words of Scripture: 


The word that she heard she received like choice and precious gold. She took it 
into the secure place of judgement of her thought. She refined it well in the fire 
(cf. Sir 2:5?) of her reason. She cast it in the discernment of her thought. She 
examined what sort of greeting this was. She set her mind to it. Just as a good 
steersman takes firm hold of his tiller lest its handle be unmanageable and his 
boat be shipwrecked, so the virgin took hold of her reason and her thought with 
attention lest she answer impetuously and take the whole cargo to the bottom.? 


This is clearly intended to be a description of the ideal reaction of every nun 
to the greeting of a male.’ But it is also a classic description of the ideal monastic 
attitude in general, stressing as it does the importance of the role of Scripture 
and the necessity of keeping a close watch over one’s thoughts. In what follows 
I propose to analyze briefly the contrast with Eve and the portrait of Mary/the 
nun as a good steersman against the background of the earlier tradition. 

In drawing a contrast between Eve and Mary, Rufus is following in a long 
tradition, first developed by Justin Martyr. Justin contrasts the virgin Eve, who 
receives the word of the serpent and begets disobedience and death, with the 
virgin Mary, who hears the good news from the angel Gabriel and conceives 
faith and joy.'° Similarly, Irenaeus contrasts the seduction of the virgin Eve by 
an angel and her disobedience with the obedience of the virgin Mary when con- 
fronted with the announcement of the good news by the angel." 

Origen, surprisingly, does not develop the idea in his homilies on Genesis 
and makes no reference to Eve in his homilies on Luke." Ambrose does not 


8 For the Coptic text, see SHERIDAN, The Homilies of Rufus of Shotep, 178-179. 


This becomes more explicit later in the same homily when Rufus urges his listeners to 
beware of the greetings of males. See SHERIDAN, The Homilies of Rufus of Shotep, 189- 
190, 311-312. 


10 Dialogus cum Tryphone 100,5. 


11 Adv. Haer. V,19,1: et seductione illa soluta qua seducta est male ilia quae jam viro evangelizata 
est bene ab angelo jam sub viro Virgo Maria — quemadmodum enim ilia per angelicum sermonem 
seducta est ut effugeret Deum praevaricata verbum ejus, ita et haec per angelicum sermonem 
evangelizata est ut portaret Deum obaudiens ejus verbo; et sicut illa seducta est ut non obaudiret 
Deo, sic et haec suasa est obaudire Deo, uti virginis Evae virgo Maria fieret advocata; et quemad- 
modum adstrictum est morti genus human per virginem, solutum est per virginem, aequa lance 
disposita virginali inobaudientia per virginalem obaudientiam.... See also Adv. Haer. 11,22,4. 


12 The contrast is missing altogether in the surviving works of Origen. See A. WILLER, 
Ecclesia-Maria: Die Einheit Marias und der Kirche, (Paradosis 5), Fribourg *1955, 121. 
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refer to Eve either but does comment on the reticence of Mary and admonishes 
virgins to do the same.? Cyril of Jerusalem, on the other hand, does continue 
the explicit contrast between the virgin Eve being deceived by the serpent and 
the virgin Mary receiving the good news from the angel.'* There was thus a rich 
tradition of comparing and contrasting Eve and Mary upon which Rufus could 
draw. Most of the earlier comparisons of Eve and Mary dwell on the contrast 
of disobedience/obedience or death/life or the way to sin as opposed to the 
entrance to justification, etc.? Rufus instead, under the influence of the needs of 
his audience, develops the contrast on the psychological level (or level of mental 
asceticism) and emphasizes the prudence of Mary in contrast to the imprudence 
of Eve. 

He was not the first, however, to portray Mary as a model for nuns to imi- 
tate. Athanasius, citing the example of his predecessor Alexander, had already 
proposed Mary as a model for virgins to follow.'° He pictures her as having a 
balanced temperament, and living a retired life in peace. Among the aspects 
of her life that Athanasius offers for imitation are that instead of looking out 
the window, she was occupied with reading the Scriptures. She prays to God, 
seeks to avoid letting bad thoughts enter her heart, controls her anger, takes care 
not to speak badly of anyone nor to listen to such talk. She is not boastful but 
humble and each day she makes progress." Athanasius does not, however, draw 
a contrast here between Mary and Eve. 





The contrast is found in a sermon on the Nativity ascribed to Origen’s pupil, Gregory 
Thaumaturgus: Quoniam vero prior virgo a Satana cecidit seducta, Mariae virgini nun- 
tium dedit Gabriel, ut virgo virgini, partus partui similis fiat. Blanditiis decepta protulit 
Eva serrnones lethiferos, Mariaque nuntium accipiens verbum incarnatum et vivificum ed- 
idit. Ob Evae sermones Adarnus de paradiso eiectus est. Verbum autem de virgine crucem 
revelavit, qua latro paradisum Adami ingressus est. The text is found in J.B. PITRA, Ana- 
lecta sacra 4, Venetia 1883, 394-395. 

13 Expositio euangelii secundum Lucam 2,8 (CSEL 32). 

14  Catecheses ad illuminandos 12,15: Aw napd&vov tig Evac 1]A0ev ó Hävaroc. ger Óux 
Tap0évov, LOAAOV 68 Ek napO0évov, pavrivar tiv Conv, iva WomEp &ketviv ÖQIG rjnátrosv, 
odtas kai tadınv Taßpına evayyedionrat (PG 33, 741B). 

15 For additional references, see Testi Mariani del Primo Millenio. I. Padri e altri autori gre- 
ci. II. Padri e altri autori bizantini, ed. G. GHARIB, Roma 1988, s.v. Eve. The typology 
or contrast is found in Gregory of Nyssa, Amphilochus, Cyril of Jerusalem, Epiphanius, 
Nilus of Ancyra and John Chrysostom among others. 

16 ATHANASE, «Lettre aux vierges» (CSCO 150, 91 - text; CSCO 151, 72 - translation). 


17 ATHANASE, «Lettre aux vierges» (CSCO 150, 78 - text; CSCO 151, 60 - translation). 
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The image of the steersman can also be found in Athanasius’ works and in- 
deed in the same «Lettre aux vierges», but it is not associated with Mary.'* 
This image is in fact a commonplace in antiquity and can be found applied to 
the guidance of the mind or soul by Philo and Origen, and in the philosophical 
literature as well.? One may note that this is a strongly masculine image being 
applied to a woman, thus suggesting that women are capable of the same degree 
of spiritual development as men.” 

Of particular importance in the passage quoted above, because of its history 
and significance in the monastic tradition, is the phrase that I have translated as 
«with attention» (2NoYTI2TH4). This is the Coptic equivalent of the Greek 
term mpoooyt), which could be described as the most fundamental attitude or 
exercise of monastic askesis. It can be translated as «attention to oneself» or 
«paying heed to oneself» and can be found numerous times in the Scriptures 
as a verbal admonition.”! Philo of Alexandria had used it to describe the ascetic 
activity of the patriarch Jacob.” Both Clement of Alexandria and Origen had 
used it as well in reference to the development of the spiritual life.” It involves 
a continuous concentration on the present moment, which must be lived as if 
it were both the first and the last. Thus it is closely related to the thought of 
death. In chap. 19 Athanasius has Antony quote Paul, «I die daily» (1 Cor 
15:31), adding «Indeed, if we too, live as if we were to die each new day, we shall 





18 ATHANASE, «Sur la charite et la temperance» (CSCO 150, 97 - translation), in Lettres 
festales et pastorales en copte (CSCO 150, 151; Scriptores coptici 19, 20) Louvain 1955; 
ATHANASE, «Lettre aux vierges» (CSCO 150, 90 - text; CSCO 151,71 - translation). 
In this latter citation Athanasius uses the identical phrase used by Rufus for taking hold of 
the tiller «firmly» (2@NOYwPx), which is the equivalent of the Greek äxpißsua. 


19 See for example ORIGEN, CCels 6.19 where he quotes PLATO, Phaedrus 247C using 
this image; PHILO, Sacr.. 45; PAUL OF TAMMA, Opus sine titulo 100 (see note 6 above); 
GREGORY OF Nyssa, Life of Moses 11-13. The image may be found also in Epictetus, 
Plutarch, Pseudo-Macarius and many others. 


20 Compare Gregory of Nyssas portrait of his sister Macrina (Vita sanctae Macrinae) in 
which she is portrayed as rising above her nature as woman to become the spiritual master 
and teacher of men. For a discussion of this theme, see GREGORIO DI NISSA, La Vita di 
Macrina, ed. E. Giannarelli, Cinisello Balsamo 1988, 30-41. 

21 E.g., Deut 4:23; 8:1; Prov 2:1; 4; 1, 20. See R. VERNAY, « Attention», in Dictionnaire de la 
Spiritualité 1, Paris 1937, 1058-1077. 

22 For Philo it is a spiritual exercise, a part of askesis: Her. 253: návta yàp tà fig &okrjogog 
¿Odua KaÜ£ctnkev, T] ÜNTNOLG, Ù okéyic, T] EVAYV@OIG, 1] AKPdAOIG, 1] TPOOOXN, T] EyKpüteig, 
T] ECASLAPOPNNOIs TOV àóiipópov. 

23 See ORIGEN, CCels 3,69, where he draws a comparison between the spiritual life and that 
ofa tightrope walker. Both require npoooyń (attention) and ornon (exercise). 
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not sin». It means to live constantly in the presence of God and conscious of 
the presence of God. This fundamental attitude of vigilance was also the basic 
spiritual attitude that characterized the Stoic philosophers. One could cite nu- 
merous quotations from philosophers such as Epictetus, Marcus Aurelius, and 
Porphyry both with regard to the need to keep in mind the thought of death (as 
moral incentive) and to live in the presence of God.” 

When Antony takes up the monastic life, Athanasius uses this terminology 
to describe what he did: «he himself devoted all his time to ascetic living, ex- 
amining himself (npoo&yov éavt) and subjecting himself to a firm discipline, 
near his own house. For there were not yet so many monasteries in Egypt, and 
no monk even knew of the faraway desert. Whoever wished to take heed to 
himself (éavt@ npoo£yew) engaged in spiritual exercises by himself not far from 
his own village»? For Rufus it is this quality that Eve lacked, for she «acted 
thoughtlessly », «spoke in haste», and «without reflection». It is this quality, 
however, that distinguishes the good steersman of the soul. 

Thus Rufus has skillfully combined a key monastic notion with a classic im- 
age for the governance of the soul and inserted it within the primordial tempta- 
tion scene in the context of a homily on the Annunciation. The Virgin thus be- 
comes a model for the development of the interior life for all virgins or nuns as 
regards the study of Scripture, the practice of hovyia (hesychia) and of npocoyfi 
(prosoche). This passage is of interest also for the picture that it provides of mo- 
nastic culture at the end of the sixth century in Egypt. It would seem that the 


traditional monastic spiritual teaching was alive and well.” 





24 Fora discussion of the similarities between the philosophical and monastic literature on 
these points and numerous references to the philosophical literature, see P. HADOT, Exercices 
spirituels et philosophie antique (Études Augustiniennes), Paris ?1987, 59-74. 

25 Vit. Ant. 3,1-2. The Sahidic translation of npooéyov éavtà is €42THA epog while EavtH 
npoo&yew is rendered as X12PA4 EPO4. See note 6 above for the edition of the Sahidic 
translation. 


26 The fact that the Virgin Mary is portrayed as learned in Scripture and as reading the Scriptures 
suggests that this was a common practice for nuns in Egypt. 


COPTIC CHRISTIANITY’ 


The words «Copt» and «Coptic», derived from the Arabic gibt, which is in 
turn derived from the Greek word for Egypt (Aigyptos), has been used in Latin 
and modern European languages since the sixteenth century to designate the 
modern Christian inhabitants of Egypt and the language used by them in their 
liturgy. The Arabs used the word of the native Christian inhabitants of Egypt 
and it was also used in late medieval Egypt, especially in the Mamluk period 
(1249-1517) to designate Muslims of Coptic (as distinguished from Arabic) 
descent. Westerners have used it, inaccurately, to designate the church in Ethio- 
pia, which, prior to 1959, was dependent on the church in Egypt. The Arabic 
word gibt is used by the Coptic (Egyptian) Christians as the equivalent of the 
Coptic word for Egypt (cheme). With the increased flow of Coptic manuscripts 
into Europe in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries and the more scientific 
study of the language, the word «Coptic» came to be applied to the Egyptian 
language in all its dialects as spoken and written from the third century of the 
present era onwards, independently of the religious association. 

According to the church historian Eusebius (Ecclesiastical History 2: 16, 24), 
reflecting the traditions of his day (early fourth century), the evangelist Mark 
first preached the gospel in Alexandria, and the Coptic church claims an unbro- 
ken succession of patriarchs from that time to the present. Although manuscript 
evidence reveals that Christianity was firmly established in Egypt in the early 
second century, it is only in the last quarter of that century that it emerges into 
the full light of history with the figures of the catechists Pantaenus, Clement of 
Alexandria and Origen, and the bishop Demetrius I (188-230) as well as here- 
tics such as Basileides. By the time of the peace of the church under Constantine 
and the Council of Nicaea (325) the number of bishops had notably increased. 
Under Athanasius another diocese was established at Philae in southern Egypt. 
The Egyptian church was unique among the oriental churches in the monarchi- 





1 Published originally in The Blackwell Dictionary of Eastern Christianity, ed. K.Parry - DJ. 
Melling - D. Brady - S.H. Griffith - J.F. Healey, Oxford 1999, 129-135. The statistics have 
not been updated. Pope Shenouda III died March 17, 2012. 
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cal structure that it developed under the bishop of Alexandria. From the third 
century onwards it was the custom of the bishops of Alexandria to send a circu- 
lar letter to all the bishops of Egypt announcing the date of Easter and dealing 
with other doctrinal and disciplinary matters. Tension caused by this structure 
may have contributed to the Meletian schism that began during the reign of 
Alexander I (312-326) when the bishop of Lycopolis, Meletius, ordained oth- 
er bishops. By long established tradition all the bishops in Egypt are ordained 
by the bishop of Alexandria. Since the fourth century the church in Egypt has 
dated events from the accession of Diocletion as emperor in 284, heralding a 
period later referred to as the age of the martyrs because of the numerous victims 
of persecution, including the patriarch Peter (d. 311), at the beginning of the 
fourth century. 

Greek had been spoken in Egypt since the conquest of the country by Al- 
exander the Great in 332 BC and the foundation the following year of the city 
of Alexandria, which soon became one of the principal cities of the Hellenis- 
tic world. Greek speaking communities were to be found in towns throughout 
the Nile Valley and Christianity seems to have spread first among the Greek- 
speaking population in these towns. There is reason to believe that, at least by 
the second and third century, there was a fairly large and prosperous bilingual 
population of native Egyptian origin. The older forms of writing the Egyptian 
language, hieroglyphic and hieratic, had long since given way to the demotic 
script for practical purposes, but it too had given way to Greek for most admin- 
istrative purposes. The creation of the Coptic script in the middle or second half 
of the third century seems to have been a deliberate attempt on the part of a bi- 
lingual educated elite to revive the Egyptian language as a literary medium. This 
script made use of the Greek alphabet together with several letters borrowed 
from the demotic tongue to represent sounds not found in the Greek alphabet. 
Documents using this script exist from the fourth century in a variety of Coptic 
dialects including Fayumic, Achmimic and Sahidic. The last of these quickly be- 
came the standard literary dialect, and the first major literary work to have been 
produced in this language appears to have been the translation of the Christian 
scriptures. This form of writing was also employed by others besides orthodox 
Christians as Manichaean, gnostic and other documents testify. Most of the 
early Coptic literature consists in translations from Greek works but some early 
Christian apocryphal writings may have been composed in Coptic. 

Original Christian literature in Sahidic dating from the fourth to the seventh 
centuries includes many lives of saints, encomiums, homilies, catecheses, monas- 
tic rules and letters. 
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From at least the first part of the fourth century the monastic movement be- 
came an important feature of the life of the Egyptian church and has remained 
such throughout its history. The monastic movement assumed a variety of ex- 
ternal forms ranging from the solitary hermit to the highly organized cenobitic 
communities and this variety is found throughout the Nile Valley as well as in 
delta from the beginning of this period. Two names in particular are associated 
with the rise of monasticism: those of Antony (d. 356) and Pachomius (d. 346) 
who became the patrons of the eremitical and cenobitical forms of monasti- 
cism respectively. Letters attributed to them and to the successors of Pachomius, 
Theodore and Horsiesius, are among the earliest items of Coptic literature. By 
the middle of the fourth century many thousands had taken up the monastic 
life and the fame of the monks spread beyond Egypt, attracting many recruits 
from other parts of the Roman empire. Soon after the death of Antony, Atha- 
nasius wrote his Life, which became the first great classic of monastic literature 
and was quickly translated into many other languages. The monks of Scetis and 
Cellia became particularly famous outside of Egypt because of the accounts of 
foreigners such as Palladius but the most important Coptic monastic writer was 
undoubtedly Shenute of Atripe, who, however, remained unknown outside of 
Egypt until modern times. 

Due partly to the strategic importance of the city of Alexandria but also to 
the vigor of the literary tradition of the Egyptian church, the patriarchs of Al- 
exandria played an important role in the fourth and fifth centuries in the affairs 
of the church outside as well as inside of Egypt. This is particularly true of Atha- 
nasius whose long reign (326-373) established him as the champion of the or- 
thodox faith of Nicea against the Arian heresy. Theophilus (385-412) is known 
chiefly for his role in the Origenist controversy and in the deposition of John 
Chrysostom, the archbishop of Constantinople. His nephew Cyril of Alexan- 
dria (412-444) became a principal protagonist in the conflict over Nestorius 
and a dominant figure at the Council of Ephesus (431), which he attended with 
an entourage of fifty bishops. His theological writings were an important factor 
in the refusal of the Egyptian church under Patriarch Dioscorus (451-454) to 
accept the innovative language of the Council of Chalcedon and the Tome of 
Leo. Athanasius, Cyril and Dioscurus are revered as saints by the Coptic church. 

The Council of Chalcedon (451) proved to be a turning point in the rela- 
tionship of the Egyptian church with the other churches. From the point of 
view of the Alexandrian Christology loyal to Cyril’s formulation, the defini- 
tion of the two natures of Christ by Chalcedon was essentially the adoption 
of the Nestorian heresy and therefore a denial of the full reality of the Incarna- 
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tion. From the point of view of the defenders of Chalcedon, the Alexandrian- 
Egyptian theology was «monophysite», that is, it did not distinguish the two 
natures of Christ, divine and human, but recognized only a single nature (mia 
physis in Cyril’s terminology). The dispute revolved around the sense of the 
word physis (nature), and neither side was able to recognize that the other was 
using the term in a different sense. In the course of the century and more that 
followed, various attempts were made to preserve the unity of the church (and 
the empire), by devising compromise formulas, by controlling the appointment 
of the patriarch of Alexandria or by force. The Egyptian church was not alone in 
refusing to accept Chalcedon, and the long exile of the most important literary 
exponent of the monophysite theology, the patriarch Severus of Antioch, spent 
in Egypt (518-538), helped to reinforce the resistance of the Egyptian church. 
Severus is revered as a saint by the Coptic church and is mentioned in the liturgy 
together with Athanasius, Cyril and Dioscurus, among others. 

The patriarchate of Theodosius I (536 - 567) was particularly decisive for the 
formation of the Coptic church. When he refused to subscribe to the formula of 
Chalcedon, Theodosius was brought to Constantinople by the emperor Justin- 
ian and kept under house arrest for over thirty years. The Egyptian church did 
not recognized the validity of sacraments administered by those who subscribed 
to the formula of Chalcedon, whom they regarded as heretics. Therefore they 
would not accept ordination from the patriarch imposed by Constantinople. 
This caused the gradual depletion of the hierarchy and the resulting crisis led to 
establishment of a separate hierarchy and patriarch through the intervention of 
Jacob Baradaeus, consecrated bishop by Theodosius in 543 with a roving com- 
mission. So successful was Jacob in establishing a monophysite clergy during 
his constant journeys throughout the Middle East that these churches became 
known as Jacobite. From the time of Peter IV (576-578) there existed in Egypt 
two competing patriarchs and hierarchies, the Chalcedonian (or Melchite) and 
the non-Chalcedonian or Jacobite. The vast majority of the people in the Egyp- 
tian church recognized only the latter and the former was maintained in power 
only in the city of Alexandria with the aid of the civil and military authority. 
The non-Chalcedonian patriarch had to take refuge in one of the monaster- 
ies outside of Alexandria. The long patriarchate of Damian (578-605), a Syr- 
ian by birth, was particularly important for consolidating the non-Chalcedo- 
nian hierarchy. A last but futile attempt to force the Egyptian church to accept 
Chalcedon was made with the appointment of the Melchite patriarch Cyrus 
al-Muqawqas («the Caucasian », 631-641) with full civil and military as well as 
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religious power. The Arab conquest of Egypt in 641-2 finally put an end to the 
Byzantine efforts to control the church and opened a new era in the history of 
the Egyptian church. There has continued to be a Melchite (Greek Orthodox) 
patriarch of Alexandria, although under Turkish rule he was obliged to live in 
Constantinople. It is important to emphasize that the original division was not 
along lines of Greek v. Copt: all of the original champions of the monophysite 
cause, for example, were speakers and writers of Greek. 

It is estimated that at the time of the Arab invasion two thirds at least of the 
Egyptian population was Christian, but the pressure exerted to convert to Islam 
in the subsequent centuries resulted in the church being reduced to a minority 
status in the country. It also resulted in the gradual disappearance of Greek as 
a spoken language and even as a liturgical language and the substitution of the 
Bohairic dialect of Coptic as the liturgical language and eventually of Arabic as 
the spoken language of the Christian population. 

At the beginning of Islamic rule, despite the imposition of the poll tax (jz- 
zyah) levied on non-Muslims («people of the book» ahl-al-kitab) the Chris- 
tians enjoyed religious freedom and the Patriarch Benjamin was received with 
honor by the conqueror ‘Amr ibn al-‘As. However, in 706 a series of laws was in- 
troduced to encourage Arabization and Islamization of the population, includ- 
inga law requiring the use of Arabic in public documents and a decree ordering 
the destruction of Christian icons. The latter led to revolt, which was repressed 
with bloodshed. In 750 Egypt passed from Umayyad rule (Damascus) to that 
of the Abbasids (Baghdad). A series of Coptic revolts led to waves of repression 
which in turn led to numerous conversions to Islam, with the result that by the 
middle of the ninth century the Coptic Christians had become a minority. Al- 
though the rule of the Fatimids (969-1171) as such was not hostile toward the 
Copts, one of the most serious persecutions took place under Caliph Al-Hakim 
(996-1021), who ordered the destruction of the churches and the confiscation 
of their property. Ihe Coptic population continued to decrease and the lan- 
guage itself began to die out. 

In this situation the monasteries, particularly those of the Wädi-al-Natrün, 
the Red Sea monasteries of Antony and Paul, and the White Monastery near 
Sohag, played an important role in the preservation of the Coptic heritage. Here 
the earlier literature was collected and copied for preservation. From the ninth 
to the eleventh centuries the majority of the patriarchs came from the monas- 
tery of Abu-Makar in the Wadi-al-Natrün; it was this predominance which led 
to the adoption, noted above, of the Bohairic dialect of the region as the liturgi- 
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cal language of the Coptic church. This period also saw the beginning of Arabic 
Coptic literature, of which one of the earliest and most important works is the 
History of the Patriarchs associated with the name of Sawirus ibn al-Muqaffa; 
which represents a tradition of historical writing continued by later authors that 
is our main source for Coptic history. Another important monument of Coptic 
literature in Arabic is the work on The Churches and Monasteries of Egypt by 
Abu al-Makarim (but attributed erroneously in the English translation to Abu 
Salih the Armenian). In this period also Arabic was introduced into the liturgy 
and from the late medieval period onwards the liturgical manuscripts tend to be 
in both Arabic and Coptic (Bohairic). The situation of the Copts in Egypt did 
not change significantly in the subsequent periods of Muslim rule (under the 
Ayyubids, Mamluks, Ottoman), throughout which, despite sporadic waves of 
persecution, Copts often held important administrative posts. 

The modern era for the Copts began with the French invasion under 
Bonaparte in 1798, and the rule of Mohammed Ali permitted them to be re- 
integrated into the national life of the country and eventually to receive equal 
recognition before the law. The patriarchate of Cyril IV (1854-1861) marked 
an important step in the revival of Coptic institutions and the promotion of 
education. More recently the revival in the Coptic monasteries during the last 
thirty years has had important effects throughout the life of the Coptic church. 
In recent years the rise of Islamic fundamentalism has caused tensions and even 
led to the house arrest of the patriarch, Pope Shenouda III, from 1981-1985. 

The history of the Coptic liturgy (especially the surviving manuscripts) is 
insufficiently studied to give a clear account of the stages of its development. 
The liturgical language of the Egyptian church had been Greek from the begin- 
ning and Greek continued to be used in the liturgy, at least in part, long after the 
Arab invasion. In the eighth century the patriarchs were still sending their festal 
letters in Greek to other parts of Egypt. But there is also evidence that Coptic 
(Sahidic) was being introduced into the liturgy in the seventh century. It is not 
clear that there was ever a completely Sahidic liturgy or that there was uniform 
liturgical practice in the Coptic church before the time of the patriarch Gabriel 
II (1130-1144), who made Bohairic the liturgical language and forbade the use 
of anaphoras other than those transmitted under the names of Basil, Gregory 
and Mark/Cyril. By this time Arabic was already entering into the celebration 
of the liturgy. The decree of Gabriel V in 1411 seems to have given a definitive 
form to the liturgy; by this time it had already undergone certain Syrian and 
even Byzantine influences despite the separation from Constantinople. In ad- 
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dition to the Eucharist, the Coptic church knows the sacraments of baptism, 
chrism, penance, marriage, orders and anointing of the sick. The liturgical books 
include the Euchologion, the lectionary (katameros), the synaxary (lives of the 
saints), Horologion (canonical hours), the Difnar (antiphonal), the sacramen- 
tary and the pontifical, among others. 

The Coptic calendar is punctuated by a number of periods of fasting. The 
church celebrates fourteen feasts of the Lord, seven major and seven minor, and 
five major feasts of the Virgin Mary, as well as feasts of the saints and angels. 

From ancient times pilgrimages, often lasting as long as a week and connect- 
ed with a fair, have been an important feature of popular religious culture in the 
Coptic church. In ancient times the most important pilgrimage center was that 
of St. Menas at Maryut near Alexandria. More than sixty pilgrimage centers ex- 
ist, including that of St. Menas, that of the Virgin Mary at Musturud, Mar Jirjis 
at Mit Damsis, Sitt Dimyanah near Bilgas and Deir el-Muharraq. Some sites 
are identified with the sojourn of the Holy Family in Egypt, a source of popular 
devotion already in antiquity. 

Estimates of the number of members of the Coptic Orthodox Church vary 
considerably (from 4 to 8 million) because of the inexact population figures for 
Egypt. It is undoubtedly the largest Christian community in the Middle East. The 
church organization includes some twenty dioceses in Egypt and dioceses out- 
side Egypt in North America, East Africa, France, Jerusalem, Nubia, and Khar- 
toum because of the large number of Copts who have emigrated since the 1970s. 
By 1995 there were over forty Coptic communities in the USA, nine in Canada, 
fourteen in Australia, and nine in Great Britain. There are also Coptic commu- 
nities with resident priests in other European countries including Austria, Italy 
and Switzerland. There are about 1,500 married priests in the church in Egypt. 
The bishops by ancient tradition are not married and are usually drawn from 
the monks. In addition to the diocesan bishops and their auxiliaries, there are a 
number of bishops with special responsibilities such as ecumenical affairs, youth 
and higher education. The church maintains schools and seminaries in Egypt and 
conducts an extensive Sunday school program. The patriarch is chosen from one 
of three candidates selected by an assembly composed of the bishops, representa- 
tives of the clergy, the monks and laymen. The final selection is made by a child 
who draws the name of one of the three candidates. The present patriarch is She- 
nouda III, elected in 1971, under whose leadership ecumenical dialogue has been 
carried on with the Roman Catholic Church, the Greek Orthodox Church, the 


Anglican communion, and the Evangelical and Reformed churches. 
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In addition to the Coptic Orthodox church there is a relatively small body of 
Coptic rite united with the Roman Catholic church. Although Franciscans are 
known to have been in Egypt earlier, the continuous presence of the Catholics 
in Egypt in modern times dates to the Franciscan mission in Cairo in 1630, fol- 
lowed by the Jesuits in 1697. Vicars-apostolic have been appointed since 1741 
for Catholics of the Coptic rite which at that time numbered about 2000. Pope 
Leo XII erected a Coptic patriarchate in 1824 but did not name a patriarch. 
Leo XIII named the first Catholic patriarch, Cyril Makarios, in 1899; he was 
deposed 1910, but a second was not named until 1947. Today the church has six 
dioceses and about 200 priests with 100 Coptic parishes and a total member- 
ship of about 150,000 members. 

Although numerous Protestant bodies are represented in Egypt, the only 
one that defines itself as Coptic is the Coptic Evangelical Church, founded by 
the United Presbyterian Church in North America in 1854 and completely in- 
dependent since 1957. The church has about 250 churches plus 200 prayer cen- 
ters, a community of about 250,000 with about 340 pastors and maintains the 
Evangelical Theological Seminary in Cairo and a large publishing house. 
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THE SPIRITUAL AND INTELLECTUAL WORLD 
OF EARLY EGYPTIAN MONASTICISM! 


1) PRELIMINARY CONSIDERATIONS 
1.1 Introduction - The aims and limits of this study 


This study aims to consider the ideals and goals of early (fourth century) Egyp- 
tian monasticism as expressed by the monks themselves and those, such as Atha- 
nasius, who exercised a strong influence on this movement. In other words, how 
did monks themselves understand what they did? What spiritual teaching did 
they receive? What was their intellectual world? The adjective «intellectual» 
is deliberately chosen to indicate that the world of the Egyptian monks extend- 
ed beyond the normal modern usage of «spiritual» and included the broader 
world of Christianized Hellenistic culture. 

This particular contribution differs from other studies of early Egyptian mo- 
nasticism. Its aim will not be to explain or describe early monasticism in Egypt 
except from the point of view of its spiritual doctrine and teaching. Neither will 
it attempt to explain the social, political and economic factors, which also influ- 
enced the motivation of tens of thousands of people in a relatively short space of 
time to undertake this particular form of life.” 





1 Published in: Coptica 1 (2002) 2-51. An earlier version of this article originally appeared 
in Italian in: L'Egitto cristiano: aspetti e problemi in eta tardo-antica, ed. A. Camplani 
(SEAug 56), Roma 1997, 177-216. It has been translated by nuns of Stanbrook Abbey 
and slightly revised by the author. I wish to thank Daniel L. Dolan for editorial assistance. 


2 For the social and economic situation in Egypt in this period the following recent works 
may be usefully consulted: R.S. BAGNALL - B.W. FRIER, The Demography of Roman Egypt 
(Cambridge Studies in population, economy and society in past time 23), Cambridge 
1994; R.S. BAGNALL, Egypt in Late Antiquity, Princeton 1993. On the the social and 
economic aspects of early Egyptian monasticism, see: E. WIPSZYCKA, Les ressources et les 
activités économiques des églises en Egypt de IVe au VIIe siècle (Papyrologica Bruxellensia 
10), Brussels 1972; eadem, «Les aspects economique de la vie de la communauté 
des Kellia», in Le site monastique copte des Kellia: sources historique et explorations 
archéologiques. Actes du Colloque de Geneve, 13 au 15 aoút 1984, Genève 1986, 117-144; 
J. GOEHRING, Ascetics, Society, and the Desert: Studies in Early Egyptian Monasticism 
(Studies in Antiquity and Christianity), Harrisburg, PA 1999; various chapters in Egypt 
in the Byzantine World 300-700, ed. R.S. Bagnall, Cambridge 2007; E. Wipszycxa, 
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The more recent literature on the phenomenon of early Egyptian monasti- 
cism and of early Christian asceticism has emphasized the social significance 
of «ascetic behavior»? A focus on the spiritual ambience does not denigrate 
the value of sociological analyses of the way in which monks, individually or in 
groups, interacted with society, that is to say, their social role. However, without 
an understanding of their intellectual background and their teaching regarding 
the interior life, it is not possible to explain this movement adequately. Cer- 
tainly, it cannot be understood exclusively on the basis of social and economic 
factors, whatever their influence on it may have been. 


1.2 The Phenomenon 


Dating for the rise of the monastic movement in Egypt, or even deciding on the 
criteria to establish a date is notably difficult. Is a linguistic criterion sufficient, 
that is, the entry into common usage of a new word, the Greek word monachos 
(uovaydc)? Or is geography a better guide, that is, the movement of Christians 
towards the desert? Both these elements are present in a fourth century source- 
text for the development of the phenomenon of monasticism, the Vita Antonii of 
Athanasius. In his preface to the work, addressed to non-Egyptian monks, Atha- 
nasius observes that the use of the word «monk» (monachos) had become es- 
tablished among them, implying that in Egypt the use of this word was relatively 
recent. In chapter 14, speaking of the influx that forced Antony to leave his retreat, 
Athanasius observes that by then «the desert had become a city of monks». These 
texts suggest that, at least from Athanasius’ point of view, this influx into the des- 
ert under Antony’s influence marks the beginning of the monastic movement. 
However, drawing firm conclusions requires further consideration. Even the 
internal evidence of the Vita Antonii suggests that Antony was not the only ini- 
tiator in the development of the monastic movement. For example, in chapter 
15, Antony becomes the spiritual father «of those who were already monks» 
(tov nev Tj, uovexóv). Neither is there conclusive evidence that the develop- 
ment of the Pachomian monastic movement further south was influenced by 





Moines et communautés monastiques en Egypte (IVe-VILIe siécles) (The Journal of Juristic 
Papyrology Supplements 11), Warsaw 2009. 


3 See for example: P. BROWN, «Anthony and Pachomius», in The Making of Late Antiq- 
uity, Cambridge, Mass. 1978), 80-101; idem, The Body and Society: Men, Women and 
Sexual Renunciation in Early Christianity, London 1988; Ascetic Behavior in Greco-Ro- 
man Antiquity: A Sourcebook (Studies in Antiquity & Christianity), ed. V. L. Wimbush, 
Minneapolis 1990. 
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the disciples of Antony, even though there is evidence of communication be- 
tween these groups later on.* Likewise, the Meletian monastic communities 
apparently came into existence independently of these two groups? The word 
monachos appears for the first time in documentary sources from the year 324 
AD, in a context which is apparently independent of all of these groups. 

More recently, some scholars have all but denied the possibility of speaking 
of the «origins» of monasticism.’ The difficulty arises partly from the conti- 
nuity between the spiritual teaching of early monasticism and that of the pre- 
ceding period. Still, the spread of this phenomenon in Egypt is first evident in 
the first half of the fourth century. There is no doubt that new forms of life 
emerged at this time in the Christian Church, whether as colonies of hermits in 
the desert, gathered round such a figure as Antony or Macarius, or as communi- 
ties organized on a pattern similar to those founded by Pachomius. While the 
church historian Eusebius, writing in the first part of the fourth century, makes 
no explicit mention of the phenomenon, historians writing in the first part of 
the fifth century, Rufinus, Socrates and Sozomen,* showed monastic life to be a 
notable component of the life of the Church. Indeed, during the previous cen- 
tury, the monastic movement had given rise to a new genre of literature. 

When Athanasius wrote the Vita Antonii, probably in 357, various forms 
of monasticism were already to be found throughout the whole of Egypt.’ 





4 See for example the accounts of visits by Pachomian monks to Antony: L.-T. LEFORT, S. 
Pachomii Vitae Sahidice Scriptae (CSCO 99, 100; S.Coptici 9,10), Louvain 1965, 177-80; 
A. VEILLEUX, Pachomian Koinonia 1, Kalamazoo, Mich. 1982, 182-192. 


5 A. CAMPLANI, «In margine alla storia dei Meliziani», Augustinianum 30 (1990) 313- 
351. J. A. GOEHRING, «Melitian Monastic Organization: A Challenge to Pachomian 
Originality», in Proceedings of the Eleventh International Conference on Patristic Studies 
(Studia Patristica 25), Louvain 1993, 388-395. The Meletian schism dates from the period 
before the foundations by Pachomius. 


6 E. A. JUDGE, «The Earliest Use of Monachos for “Monk” (P. Coll. Youtie 77) and the 
Origins of Monasticism», Jahrbuch fiir Antike und Christentum 20 (1977) 72-89. 


7 J. GOEHRING, «The Origens of Monasticism», in Eusebius, Christianity and Judaism 
(ed. HW. Attridge - G. Hata, Leiden 1992, 235-255. J. C. O NEILL, «The Origins of Mo- 
nasticism», The Makings of Orthodoxy: Essays in Honour of Henry Chadwick, ed. R. Wil- 
liams, Cambridge 1989, 270-287. O’Neill concludes somewhat simplistically that there 
must always have been monasteries since that is how manuscripts were transmitted. For 
Goehring it is rather a question of outdated and mistaken historiographical categories. 

8 See Rufinus, Hist. Eccles. II, 3-4, 7-9; Socrates, Hist. Eccles. IV, 23-26, VI, 7-15; Sozomen, 
Hist. Eccles. I, 12-14, III, 14-16, VI, 20,28-34. 


9 For the dating of the work, see A. DE VOGÜE, Histoire littéraire du mouvement monastique 
dans lAntiquité. 1. Le monachisme latin de la mort dAntoine a la fin du sejour de Jéróme a 
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Monastic communities at Nitria, the Cells (the settlement founded 12 miles 
from Nitria on the advice of Antony) and Scetis were well-established and nu- 
merous.” Even if evidence for many monastic settlements comes from the later 
part of the century, probably not a few of these would date from the middle of 
the century, or maybe even earlier. The narratives of the Historia Monachorum 
(the Greek travelogue composed in 394 by monks from the Mount of Olives 
in Jerusalem)," even if we take into consideration their penchant for numerical 
overstatement, witness to the wide dissemination of the monastic movement 
and the various forms of its organization. Testimony to the spread of monasti- 
cism comes also from figures unknown to the Greek sources, such as Paul of 
Tamma,” Phib and Apollo,? Shenute!* and settlements further south near As- 
wan, most of which date probably from the second half of the fourth century, if 
not earlier. 

From the beginning all these diverse forms of monasticism flourished along- 
side one another down the whole length of the Nile valley. These groups 
ranged across a spectrum: highly organized cenobite communities such as those 
of Pachomius and Shenute; informal groups of ascetics gathered round a master 


Rome (356-385) (Patrimoines christianisme), Paris 1991,16. Athanase d’Alexandrie, Vie 
dAntoine (SCh 400), ed. G.J.M. Bartelink, Paris 1994, 27ff. 


10 Although it needs to be updated in terms of more recent archaeological discoveries, the 
best and most accurate account of the history of these communities continues to be that 
H. G. EVELYN WHITE, The Monasteries of the Wadi ‘n Natrün. Part II: The History of 
the Monasteries of Nitria and of Scetis, ed. Walter Hauser, New York 1932. See also D. J. 
CHITTY, The Desert a City: An Introduction to the Study of Egyptian and Palestinian Mo- 
nasticism under the Christian Empire, Crestwood, N.Y. 1977. 


11 For the Greek text see, A.-J. FESTUGIERE, Historia Monachorum in Aegypto, Bruxelles 
1961. Rufinus translated the text into Latin a few years later (403-404) adding material of 
his own. 


12 Cf. T. ORLANDI, Paolo di Tamma: opere (Introduzione, Testo, Traduzione e Concordan- 
ze), Roma 1988. 


13 Cf. T. ORLANDI - A. CAMPAGNANO, Vite dei Monaci Phif e Longino (Testi e Documenti 
per lo Studio dell'Antichità 51), Milano 1975; T. ORLANDI - A. CAMPAGNANO, Vite di 
monaci copti, Roma 1984. 


14 The most recent and thorough study of the works of Shenoute, which is also the basis for 
future research in this field, is: S. EMMEL, Shenoute’s Literary Corpus, (CSCO 599-600), 
Louvain 2004. 


15 H.E. Wintock e W.E. Crum, The Monastery of Epiphanius at Thebes 1, New York 
1926, 125. See also J.A. GOEHRING, «Through a Glass Darkly: Diverse Images of the 
Apotaktikoi(ai) of Early Egyptian Monasticism», in Rhetorics of Restraint: Discourse 
Strategies, Ascetic Piety and the Interpretation of Religion (Semeia 58), ed. V.L. Wimbush, 
Atlanta 1992, 25-45. 
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(such as Antony or Macarius); anchorites or solitaries, sometimes with a dis- 
ciple; recluses like John of Lycopolis (who likewise had disciples); and wander- 
ing monks like Phib and Apollo. According to Rufinus, the late fourth century 
historian and translator, there were about fifty monasteries (monasteria) at Ni- 
tria, some of which housed several monks, others a few, and still others only 
a single monk. Palladius depicts a similar situation at Nitria, reckoning the 
overall number of monks to be around 5000." 

Even though most monasteries were in the desert, and even though, at least 
after the publication of Athanasius' Vita Antonii, the desert was considered to 
be the ideal place for monks to live, certainly not all monks lived there.'* The 
characteristics of Egyptian geography are distinctive: the desert is never very far 
from cultivated land (yopa), and, at least beyond the delta, the desert is always 
visible and normally easily accessible on foot from every town or village.” It 
seems that the Pachomian monasteries were situated not in the desert itself, but 
in villages, or were themselves built up as villages. Shenute’s celebrated White 
Monastery lay on the fringes of cultivated land. In recent years E. Wipszycka has 
pointed to the existence of communities of men and, even more numerous, of 
women, in Alexandria and other cities, and their surroundings and to a signifi- 
cant amount of communication between the city and monastic communities in 
the desert? 





16 Rufinus, Historia Monachorum, 21. This information is not found in the Greek text. 


17 Palladius, Hist. Laus., 7. In the same chapter Palladius claims that there were two thou- 
sand monks in the «monasteries» in the vicinity of Alexandria. To have an idea of the 
location of the known monasteries in Egypt, one may usefully consult the maps published 
in The Coptic Encyclopedia 8, ed. A. Atiya, New York 1991, 4-11, keeping in mind, howe- 
ver, the reservations expresssed by R.-G. COQUIN, « Réflexions sur l'expansion du mouve- 
ment ascétique égyptien», in Mélanges M.-M. Martin, Le Caire 1992, 13-19. 


18 J.E. GOEHRING, «The Encroaching Desert: Literary Production and Ascetic Space in 
Early Christian Egypt», Journal of Early Christian Studies 1/3 (1993) 281-296. On the 
role of the desert, see A. GUILLAUMONT, «La conception du désert chez les moines 
d'Egyptes», in Aux origines du Monachisme chrétien: Pour une phénoménologie du mona- 
chisme (Spiritualité Orientale, 30); Bégrolles-en-Mauges 1979, 67-87. Jerome (Epist. 22) 
seems to find the remnuoth worthy of reproach because they live in cities and towns (in 
urbibus et castellis), a detail omitted in the description of the sarabaitae by Cassian (Con. 
18,7), who does not seem to share Jerome's idea. 


19 R.S. BAGNALL, Egypt in Late Antiquity, Princeton 1993, 295-296. 


20 E. Wipszycxa, «Le monachisme égyptien et les villes», in Études sur le Christianisme 
dans l'Égypte de lAntiquité tardive (SEAug 52), Roma 1996, 281-336. 
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1.3 The Sources 


Any attempt to describe the spiritual and intellectual world of early Egyptian 
monks comes up against the quite difficult problem of the sources: the literature 
produced by those who were directly involved in the ascetic movement, and 
writings which dealt with monasticism.” 

Unfortunately no one has written a literary history of early Egyptian mo- 
nasticism of the kind produced by Adalbert de Vogüé for Latin monastic litera- 
ture.? Latin monastic literature was to a large extent inspired by or translated 
from Greck ascetic literature, and the date at which these made their way into 
the Latin world can be determined. However, many works which were in circula- 
tion in Egypt in the fourth and fifth centuries in Greek and Coptic never gained 
access to the Latin world. The question of which documents should have a place 
in a history of Egyptian monastic literature is bound up with the question of the 
origins of the monastic movement and which historical figures should be recog- 
nized among adherents of the actual movement. For example, a strong case can 
be made for the inclusion of works such as the ascetic writings of St. Athanasius 
or the exegetical works of Didymus the Blind, because both these authors were 
profoundly involved in the development of the monastic movement. 

The literature of early Egyptian monasticism is further complicated by the 
bilingualism of the sources, and the world in which they were produced. To un- 
derstand this spiritual and intellectual environment, it is important to avoid any 
clear-cut demarcation between monks who spoke Greek and those who spoke 
Coptic.? For many centuries Greek had been spoken in every town of any im- 
portance along the Nile valley. There is also reason to believe that, at least at first, 
Coptic literature was the creation of a cultured elite who were equally at ease in 
Greek and Coptic.” Many of those who dedicated themselves to the monas- 





21 Documentary sources such as letters and archival material might also shed light upon our 
subject but the principal sources are certainly the literary ones. For these purposes, the 
question of the sources can be considered separately from the question of what the monks 
read, which will be treated in the following section. 

22 A. DE VOGÜÉ, Histoire littéraire du mouvement monastique dans lAntiquité 1-12 (Patri- 
moines christianisme), Paris 1991-2008. 

23 See A. GUILLAUMONT, « Copte (litérature spirituelle)», in Dictionnaire de la Spiritualité 
1, Paris 1952, 2266-78. 

24  WiPSZYCKA, «Le monachisme égyptien et les villes», 42-43. See also T. ORLANDI, «La 


patrologia copta», in Complementi Interdisciplinari di Patrologia, ed. A. Quacquarelli, 
Roma 1989, 458. 
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tic life probably came from this level of society.” The documentation suggests 
not only peaceful inter-monastic co-existence but also intense exchange even 
through Greek and Coptic interpreters.”° 

The selection among sources can lead to markedly different conclusions 
about the spiritual world of early monasticism. Among the sources should ide- 
ally be included not only hagiographical works and explicitly ascetic writings, 
whether these be letters, catecheses or Rules, but also much exegetical literature. 
An initial, but not exhaustive, catalogue should include for the fourth century 
not only Athanasius’ Vita Antonii, but also his ascetic works,” the letters of 
Antony, the Pachomian literature, the letters of Ammonas, the works of Paul of 
Tamma, Evagrius Ponticus, Didymus of Alexandria, the Historia Monachorum, 
the Historia Lausiaca of Palladius, the only possibly authentic letter of Macari- 
us, and to some extent the Apophthemata. These last, along with the Pachomian 
literature, should be used with great caution, because they are Apophthemata 
compiled over a long span of time, drawn from a variety of written and oral 
sources, filtered through the light of later events regarding the monastic figures 
mentioned in them, including the Origenist controversy at the end of the fourth 





25 The extent of bilingualism in Roman Egypt in this period remains a disputed point. For 
a recent survey of the evidence, see BAGNALL, Egypt in Late Antiquity, 230-260. Bagnall 
concludes: «the very absence of any sign of difficulty in daily communication suggests 
strongly that there were enough bilingual people in both milieus that normally inconve- 
nience was minimal» (p. 259). For a more nuanced discussion of the notion of bilingual- 
ism in Roman Egypt, see now P. FEWSTER, «Bilingualism in Roman Egypt», in Bilin- 
gualism in Ancient Society. Language Contact and the Written Text, ed. J.N. Adams - M. 
Janse - S. Swain, Oxford 2002, 220-245. 


26 See, for example, the mention of interpreters in Vit. Ant. 72, in Cassian, Conl. 16.1.1. 
Cassian notes that the monk Joseph did not need an interpreter as did many others be- 
cause he was bilingual. See also BAGNALL, Egypt in Late Antiquity, 233-264. According 
to the Vita prima graeca of Pachomius (§§94-95), a Theodore of Alexandria had entered 
the community at least 13 years before the death of Pachomius. The account states that 
Pachomius put him in a house together with an elderly monk who knew Greek until he 
learned Coptic. It says moreover that Pachomius himself tried to learn Greek so as to be 
able to incourage him and that later he named him head of the house of the Alexandrians 
and foreigners. See also J. E. GOEHRING, The Letter of Ammon and Pachomian Monasti- 
cism (Patristische Texte und Studien 27), Berlin-New York 1986, 209. 


27 For a list and an evaluation of the authenticity of these, see D.B. BRAKKE, «The 
Authenticity of the Ascetic Athanasiana», Orientalia 63 (1994) 17-56. On the role of 
Athanasius in the development of Egyptian monasticism, see D. BRAKKE, Athanasius and 
the Politics of Asceticism (Oxford Early Christian Studies), Oxford 1995, and A. MARTIN, 
Athanase dAlexandrie et l'Église d’Egypte au IVe siécle (328-373), (Collection de l'École 
Française de Rome 216), Roma 1996. 
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century.? None of the various compilations of the Apophthemata can be dated 
earlier than the second half of the fifth century. The formation and evolution of 
the Pachomian literature, above all of the various lives of Pachomius and his suc- 
cessors, in Greek and Coptic, continued for an even longer period. The numer- 
ous writings of Shenute constitute another source, which has until now been 
insufficiently explored. Certain recent publications have made many of them 
accessible.” 

Finally the works of John Cassian, which properly belong to Latin mo- 
nasticism, should be included. Since these were produced for Latin-speaking 
Western monks, they have to be evaluated with great caution before they can be 
drawn upon as reliable sources for the study of Egyptian monasticism. Never- 
theless, the evidence of John Cassian remains important for knowledge of the 
spiritual world of Egyptian monasticism: according to his explicit testimony, he 
spent many years in Egypt and knew well the monasticism of lower Egypt, Scetis 
especially. 


1.4 The reading matter of monks 


In order to understand the spiritual and intellectual world of the Egyptian monks 
of the fourth century, it is helpful for us to have knowledge not only of the litera- 
ture produced by them and about them, but also what they read. Therefore it is 
necessary to consider the controverted question of the monks level of education. 
It is often said, without proof and without reference to the available sources, that 
most monks were illiterate.” This statement contradicts the explicit instructions 





28 See the review by L.-IH. LEFORT, Revue d'Histoire Ecclésiastique 33 (1937) 341-348, 
of the work by K. Hzussr, Der Ursprung des Mönchtums, Tübingen 1936. The strong 
criticism voiced by Lefort against the use of the Apophthegmata as a historical source for 
fourth century Egyptian monasticism remains as valid today as it was seventy-five years 
ago. Lefort accurately predicted that they would continue to be used as such despite the 
objections raised against this procedure. 


29 In addition to the work of Emmel cited above (n. 14), see J. TrMBIE, «The State of 
Research on the Career of Shenoute of Atripe», in The Roots of Egyptian Christianity, 
ed. B.A. Pearson - J.E. Goehring, Philadelphia 1986, 258-270. Newly published texts and 
translations may be found in DW. YOUNG, Coptic Manuscripts from the White Monastery: 
Works of Shenute (Mitteilungen aus der Papyrussammlung der österreichischen 
Nationalbibliotek, Neue Serie, XXII. Folge. 2 Bde), Wien 1993 and A.I. ELANSKAYA, 
The Literary Coptic Manuscripts in the A.S. Pushkin State Fine Arts Museum in Moscow, 
(Vigiliae Christianae, Supplements, 18), Leiden 1994. 


30 For example, Heusst, Der Ursprung, 278: «Die Mehrzahl der Mönche wird aus Analpha- 
beten bestanden haben». Similarly A.- J. FESTUGIERE, Les Moines d’Orient. 1. Culture ou 
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of the Pachomian Rules which insists on the fact that all should learn to read, 


as well as the general tenet which considered reading a spiritual exercise, part of 


ascetic practice.?! The existence of a great deal of Coptic literature, besides what 


we know about the many monastic libraries, also attests to the contrary. On the 


basis of all the evidence the ability to read seems to have been common enough in 


fourth century Egypt, above all in monasteries and among monks.” 


Rather more difficult than making a compilation of literary sources which 


mention monks is knowing what monks read: studies on this subject are rare. 


About seventy years ago W. E. Crum published an investigation of evidence 


from the semi-anchoritic monastery of Epiphanius of Thebes, which remains 


an exemplar for studies of this kind.” Crum employed three criteria: 1) the re- 
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sainteté. Introduction au monachisme orientale, Paris 1961, 77, and CHITTY, The Desert 
a City, 86. For the contrary view, see E. WiPSZYCKA, «Le degré d'alphabétisation en 
Egypte byzantine», Revue des Études Augustiniennes 30 (1984) 279-296. W.V. HARRIS, 
Ancient Literacy, Cambridge, Mass. 1989, 303, contradicts Wipszycka’s assertion (p. 293) 
that monks must have been able to read the Bible but without offering any evidence other 
than the general picture provided by the Apophthegmata, a notable case of misuse of the 
sources. Harris also mistakenly assumes that Antony was illiterate and as such represented 
an ideal. This is a misreading and misunderstanding of Athanasius. See the following note. 


For the Pachomian evidence see below, pp. 82-86. In the Vita Antonii (4,1), Athanasius 
portrays Antony as seeking to learn different aspects of the ascetic life from different zeal- 
ous men in the area. Among these elements of askesis is «love of study» (tAoAoyeiv). The 
word had already acquired the sense of reading or studying the Bible in Christian circles. 
See K. GIRARDET, «Philologos und philologein » , Kleronomia 2 (1970) 323-333. Atha- 
nasius also has Antony recommend to monks that each one should examine should exam- 
ine his actions and his thoughts daily and write them down (55,9). Athanasius also tells 
virgins that they should imitate the Virgin Mary who, instead of looking out the window, 
was engaged in reading the Scriptures: ATHANASE, «Lettre aux vierges», in ATHANASE, 
Lettres festales et pastorales en copte (CSCO 150, 151, Scriptores coptici 19, 20), ed. L.-Th. 
Lefort, Louvain 1955, CSCO 150, 78 (text); CSCO 151, 60 (translation). 


For a balanced summary of the evidence, see BAGNALL, Egypt in Late Antiquity, 258- 
260. Bagnall concludes «Literacy was widespread, far more so than before the arrival of 
the Greeks, but it never approached universality» (p.60). See also the observations of E. 
WIPSZYCKA, «Le monachisme égyptien et les villes», in Travaux et Mémoires 12 (Col- 
lége de France. Centre de recherche d'histoire et civilisation de Byzance), Paris 1994, 40- 
43. Wipszycka notes that the assertion of the historian Socrates that the majority of the 
monks were illiterate cannot be taken at face value, since Socrates had no direct knowl- 
edge ofthe situation. His assertion is in reference to the role of the monks in the Origenist 
controversy. Socrates was, however, a partisan of Origen and had an interest in represent- 
ing the opponents of Origen as illiterate. In fact, the division for and against Origen did 
not coincide at all with the distinction of educated and non-educated. 


H.E. WINLOcK - W.E. Crum, The Monastery of Epiphanius at Thebes 1, New York 1926, 
196-208. 
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mains of manuscripts or earthenware containing fragments of written works; 
2) ancient lists of books found in the documents; 3) quotations or references 
to other works in letters and homilies written in that place. Despite the scar- 
city of evidence, the results of this research were quite rewarding. Apart from 
biblical and liturgical works, the list included homiletical works by Athanasius, 
Basil, Cyril, Damian, Isaiah, Evagrius, John Chrysostom, Pachomius, Shenute, 
Severus of Antioch and Gregory of Nyssa, to mention only the most notewor- 
thy. According to Crum, the number of books available to these anchorites was 
probably small. A large cenobitic monastery would have had a much better 
equipped library. It was not possible to determine whether these hermits were 
able to obtain books from the libraries of larger monasteries. This investigation 
at least gives us a good idea of the writings in circulation among hermits at the 
end of the sixth century in the area around Thebes (modern Luxor ). 
Obviously many works available to this group of anchorites at the end of 
the sixth century had not yet been written in the early days of monasticism 
in the fourth century, or were to be written in the second half of the fourth 
century. Besides, many other works which have not come down to us were in 
circulation among the monks of the fourth century. For instance, Palladius tells 
us that Ammonas, one of the «Tall Brothers», had read «six hundred times 
ten thousand lines» of the works of Origen, Didymus, Pierius and Stephen, 
among others. The works of these last two have been lost, apart from scattered 
quotations. A large amount of earlier Greek patristic literature, including the 
works of Justin and Clement, was in circulation in Egypt in the fourth century. 
Monks able to read Greek (among them bilingual Copts) would have had ac- 
cess to this literature. It is more difficult to determine what was available in 
Coptic at that time, whether original works or translations. At all events, the 
material available in Coptic included all or most of the Old Testament, the 
New Testament, the apocryphal writings,* the works of Athanasius, the letters 
of Antony, some of the Pachomian literature,” the works of Paul of Tamma. 
Many other works, not all of them Christian, were in circulation in Coptic and 
in Greek in the fourth century, as is made evident by the libraries of Nag Ham- 
madi and the Manichaean literature. Whether monks would have read such 
works still remains a much debated question.” A few indications of doubt- 





34 Fora list, see ORLANDI, «La patrologia copta», 466-469. 
35 ORLANDI, «La patrologia copta», 473-481. 


36 A. VEILLEUX, «Monasticism and Gnosis in Egypt», in The Roots of Egyptian Christianity 
(ed. B.A. Pearson - J.E. Gochring, Philadelphia 1986, 271-306. A. KHOSROYEV, Die 
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ful validity may be deduced from the contents of the monastic libraries from 
which most of the extant Coptic manuscripts come.” However, the fact that 
a work has not survived in Coptic still leaves open the possibility that once it 
did exist and was read in the early centuries. The survival of Coptic writings, 
like all writings from Antiquity, has crucially depended on conditions preva- 
lent in centuries later than those in which they were produced.’ Most of the 
manuscripts come from a later period, mainly from the ninth and tenth centu- 
ries. The contents of these medieval libraries reflect the conditions, needs and 
tastes of that time, the decline in the knowledge of Greek in that late period, 
and possibly even earlier. The monastic libraries of the White Monastery, the 
Monastery of St. Michael the Archangel in the Fayum and the monasteries of 
Edfu are almost totally in Coptic, whereas libraries of an earlier period may 
well also have contained many works in Greek, at least texts which were to 
be translated into Coptic. Thus the works of Origen and Didymus found at 
Tura, which probably come from the monastery of Arsenius, are evidence of 
their circulation in monastic circles.” These manuscripts date from the fifth or 





Bibliothek von Nag Hammadi. Einige Probleme des Christentums in Ägypten während der 
ersten Jahrhunderte (Arbeiten zum spätantiken und koptischen Ägypten 7), Altenberge 
1995, has argued convincingly against the monastic origin of the library. E. WırszycKA, 
«The Nag Hammadi Library and the Monks: A Papyrologist’s Point of View», The 
Journal of Juristic Papyrology 30 (2000) 179-191, has shown that the few scraps of 
monastic provenance found in the cartonnage of one volume are probably the result of 


the used paper trade. 


37 M. KRAUSE, «Libraries», in The Coptic Encyclopedia 5, ed. A. Atiya, New York 1991, 
1447-1450. 


38  Seethe pertinent observations of WIPSZYCKA, «Le monachisme égyptien et les villes», 
43. What survived depended in fact upon the conditions of at least two distinct periods, 
the period when the literature was copied (what was selected then for preservation) and 
the still later period when what had been copied fell into neglect and decay. See also H. 
HYVERNAT, «Pourquoi les anciennes Collections de Manuscrits Coptes sont si pauvres», 
Revue Biblique 2s. 10 (1913) 422-428. 


39 The anti-Origenist polemic to be found in later Coptic sources is no indication of what 
the monks of the fourth century thought or read. See J.M. SHERIDAN, Rufus of Shotep. 
Homilies on the Gospels of Matthew and Luke. Introduction, Text, Translation, Commentary 
(Unione Accademica Nazionale, Corpus dei Manoscritti Copti Letterari), Roma 1998, 
304-306. According to the well-known charges of Epiphanius, Origenism was diffused 
not only among the ascetics of Lower Egypt but in the Thebaid as well (Ancoratus 82, 3: 
ÒG Kai TPOGOATWS TAAL ükobopév TIVOV TOV TÀ TPOTEIA SOKODVTOV AITOPEPEOHAN TAPE TIOL 
tov Ev Aiyónto doKNTOv Kai OnBatdoc koi GAA@V GAAOBL KALaTOV. EPIPHANIUS, Ancora- 
tus und Panarion I (GCS 25), ed. K. Holl, Leipzig 1915, 1-149. Sec J.F. DECHOW, Dogma 
and Mysticism in Early Christianity: Epiphanius of Cyprus and the Legacy of Origen (North 
American Patristic Society Patristic Monograph Series 13), Macon, Ga. 1988. In fact anti- 
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sixth centuries. Fragments which come from the monastery of Deir el-Bala'izah 
from the eighth century show a proportion of 85% in Coptic, 9% in Greek and 
6% in Arabic.“ The Bodmer papyri (4-5% century), while having nothing in 
Arabic, have a higher proportion of texts in Greek (39%) and a lower in Cop- 
tic (58%).*! Neither the Bodmer collection nor the Nag Hammadi library are 
specifically of monastic provenance, but they give something of an idea of the 
works in private circulation in Upper Egypt. All the indications suggest that 
Egypt was quite well supplied with books in the fourth century. Apart from the 
celebrated libraries of Alexandria, there were libraries also in other important 
centers.” 

The case of Didymus the Blind, even if it is extraordinary, is particularly sig- 
nificant for the light it sheds on certain aspects of early Egyptian monasticism. 
He was blind from the age of four, but still acquired a good classical education 
and possessed an exceptional memory. Palladius, who visited him four times 
within ten years, thought of him as a monk, and mentions that even the great 
Antony had visited him.“ Rufinus, who attended Didymus lectures in 372, tells 
us that he had a profound knowledge of dialectics, geometry, astronomy and 
mathematics.“ He was famous for having composed many commentaries on 
the Scriptures and on the De Principiis of Origen.? His extant exegetical works 
show him to have been very conversant with the earlier exegetical tradition and 





Origenism among monks seems to have been a late-fourth century phenomen on (intro- 
duced by outside provacateurs) whose roots are to be found in Alexandria and elsewhere. 
See E. Junon, «L Apologie pour Origéne de Pamphile et la naissance de l'origénisme», in 
Proceedings of the Eleventh International Conference on Patristic Studies (Studia Patristica 
26), Louvain 1993, 267-286. 

40 PE. KAHLE, Bala'izab. Coptic Texts from Deir el-Balaizah in Upper Egypt 1-2, London 
1954, 8. 

4l See R. KassER, «Bodmer Papyri», in The Coptic Encyclopedia 8, ed. A. Atiya; New York 
1991, 48-53. The hypothesis proposed by J.M. ROBINSON, that these papyri are the re- 
mains of the library of the Pachomian monastery of Faw, is not accepted by Kasser, who 
regards them as more likely the contents of a private library. See J.M. ROBINSON, «The 
First Christian Monastic Library», in Coptic Studies: Acts of the Third International Con- 
gress of Coptic Studies, Warsaw, 20-25 August, 1984, ed. W. Godlewski, Warsaw 1990, 
371-378. These manuscripts are in any case good evidence for the bilingual (or multilin- 
gual, for 3% are Latin texts) character of late Roman Egypt. 


42 BAGNALL, Egypt in Late Antiquity, 100. 
43 PALLADIUS, Hist. Laus. 4. 

4Á | RUFINUS, Hist. eccles. 11,7. 
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the works of Philo.“ All this had been made possible for him due to the help of 
others: those who read to him, those whose lectures he attended, and the scribes 
who wrote for him. Granted that Didymus was an extraordinary figure, he re- 
flects a culture in which not only the written word but also the word read aloud 
(whether in public or in private), and lectures commenting on written texts, 
played a central role. In Didymus’ case it was possible to acquire the equivalent 
of a high level of education without ever having read or written a single line. 
Others would have been able to achieve something similar, even if to a more 
modest degree. 


1.5 Various interpretations of Egyptian monasticism 


Nearly a century ago the eminent scholar Karl Holl published a study of Greek 
monasticism in which he noted that church historians, not to mention secu- 
lar historians, failed to treat very sympathetically Greek monasticism.” In 
Holl’s view monasticism can be understood only from the perspective of an 
inner, spiritual vision. Taking as his starting point Athanasius’ Vita Antonii, 
he showed that Athanasius precisely sought to represent the development of 
the interior life, in Antony’s spiritual evolution which was to become the para- 
digm of the whole of Greek monasticism. Antony’s aim was to attain spiritual 
perfection in order to become worthy of the kingdom of heaven. In order to 
do this, he began to pay close attention to his own thoughts and actions, while 
still living near his home village, endeavoring to acquire virtues he observed 
in others, and seeking communion with God through prayer. Then followed 
his long battle against temptations and demons until he attained invincible 
peace of heart. He dedicated his life totally to the search for inner healing, an 
austere and disciplined life by means of which the soul becomes free to enjoy 
continual contemplation of God. Thus, Holl concludes, this is the ideal which 
the Vita Antonii represents.’ The picture of Antony’s spiritual development 
which Athanasius offers, and his subsequent role in society as a man of wis- 





46 See DT. Runia, Philo in Early Christian Literature: A Survey (Compendia Rerum 
Iudaicarum ad Novum Testamentum), Minneapolis 1993, 197-204. Didymus makes nu- 
merous explicit references to Philo. 


47 K. Hout, «Über das griechische Mónchtum », in Gesammelte Aufsätze zur Kirchenge- 
schichte 2, Tübingen 1928, 270-282. The essay was originally published in 1898. 


48 Hor, «Über das griechische Mónchtum », 271. 
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dom, consoler and healer, Holl affirms, is not at all legendary, but is confirmed 
by historical proofs.” 

During the last hundred years many other interpretations of early monas- 
ticism have been put forward, attempting to find an underlying unity in the 
diverse forms and practices of early monasticism. For example, according to J. 
Leipoldt, early Christian asceticism essentially derives from the influence of 
Greek philosophy? Contrary to Heussi, in whose opinion the essential ele- 
ments of asceticism were a development of fundamental aspects of Christianity 
itself, Leipoldt argues that they emerged from Greek philosophy?! Among such 
essential features he would include the very idea of ascesis, the notion of volun- 
tary poverty, the sharing of goods (Jamblicus) and the quest for inner freedom. 
Celibacy and the eremitical life also appear in philosophical writings. Leipoldt 
also noted the influence of the Greek philosophic ascetic ideal on Philo, and 
maintained that by 200 A. D. Christianity was becoming a community of ascet- 
ics.” According to him, Antony, as he appears in the Vita Antonii, is the realiza- 
tion of the Greek ideal of the «philosophic life». In other words, every aspect 
of the monastic life, the use of distinctive clothing, the aim of the subjection of 
the body, the notion of inner warfare, the idea of monastic life as the «philo- 
sophic life», and the whole terminology of asceticism, may be traced back to 
Greek philosophic thought.” 

In a study of the origins of monasticism published forty years ago, W. 
Schneemelcher addressed the question of whether the decisive impetus for the 
birth of monasticism came from outside Christianity including possible influ- 
ences from Qumran, or developed within the Church.’ He rejected the first 





49 Hor, «Uber das griechische Mönchtum», 274. In the intervening years much has 
been written on the question of the historical value of the details to be found in the Vita 
Antonii. See among others: K. HEussi, Der Ursprung des Mönchtums, Tübingen 1936, 
87-108; H. DÖRRIES, «Die Vita Antonii als Geschichtsquelle», in Wort und Stunde. 
Erster Band. Gesammelte Studien zur Kirchengeschichte des vierten Jahrhunderts, Gottin- 
gen, 1966, 145-224; A. GUILLAUMONT, «Antony of Egypt», in The Coptic Encyclopedia, 
New York 1991, 148-150; Vie dAntoine (SCh 400), ed. G.J.M. Bartelink, Paris 1994. As 
Bartelink (p. 42) notes, it is practically impossible to detach the facts from Athanasius’ 
own ideas. 
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possibility, while understanding it to have included possible influences from 
Qumran, and then asked again if it would be better to consider the development 
of monasticism principally to be a response to the new situation of the Church 
in the fourth century. Thus, it would have been the result of the increasing in- 
fluence of the state in ecclesiastical matters, and, above all, the development of 
Alexandrian theology. Schneemelcher concluded that the exterior conditions of 
the time were insufficient explanation for the growth of monasticism. Of much 
greater importance was the fact that the ascetic life was seen as a carrying out 
of Scriptural counsels. The great Alexandrian theologians, Clement, and above 
all, Origen, whose influence, transmitted through many channels, prepared the 
theological basis for a highly-valued ascetic life and deeply impressed Christian 
thought.” 

According to A. Guillaumont, understanding it as a search for inner union 
provides some coherence in the monastic movement.” The ideal of the attain- 
ment of integration in one’s manner of life, devoting oneself entirely to the ser- 
vice of God, is rooted in the Bible. At the same time, it converges with the Hel- 
lenistic notion of union with God which is found in Plato, Plotinus and the 
gnostic systems. From the perspective of this search for inner wholeness, the 
other principal aspects of monasticism, such as celibacy, renunciation and asce- 
sis, emerge. The choice of celibacy is based on the desire to remain undivided 
by the preoccupations of this world, according to the teaching of St. Paul (1 
Cor 7:32f). However, it is possible also to regard celibacy as an aspect of the 
fundamental monastic option of renunciation (&róra£ic) of the world and of 
everything which belongs to the life of the world. Anachoresis (the anchoritic 
life) is the consequent desire to put oneself at a distance from everything one 
has renounced. Guillaumont notes that although monasticism could take very 
different exterior forms, inner integration is the aim that all these seek to realize 
and constitutes the essential character of monasticism. The texts on which he 
bases his opinion are mainly of Greek provenance - the Vita Antonii, Evagrius, 
Basil, Isaias of Scetis and Pseudo-Macarius. This ideal of the ascetic life is, as 
well, to be found in the Syriac-speaking world. 
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A very different interpretation of early Coptic monasticism has been put 
forward by T. Baumeister?" Having rejected the Vita Antonii, on the grounds 
that it is an expression of Athanasian theology rather than a reliable biographi- 
cal presentation of the hermit Antony, and the letters of Antony on the grounds 
that their attribution to Antony is uncertain, he directed his attention to the 
sayings of Antony found in the Apophthemata as the principal and more trust- 
worthy source for discovering the historical Antony and his «mentality ». Us- 
ing this doubtful methodology, Baumeister comes to the conclusion that for 
Antony there was no deeper meaning of Scripture to be sought, as Alexandrian 
allegory proposed. According to Baumeister Antony's chosen way of being was 
neither a search for perfection undertaken in separation from the things of this 
world, nor did it represent a fundamental notion of degrees in spiritual progress. 
Rather, Antony's manner of life and his spiritual stance were one among other 
possible forms of religious practice among country people influenced by the 
whole of Christian asceticism. This approach to early Coptic monasticism leaves 
important issues of religious practice and asceticism unclear. The author main- 
tains that hermits brought with them into the desert their own wisdom, gained 
from their experience of life (Lebensweisheit), which in turn was refashioned by 
their new experiences. In this context there gradually developed a spirituality 
and way of life based on the alternation of work and prayer. Guidelines for the 
anchoritic life were sought in the Scriptures. 

Having set aside Pachomian literature links to Alexandrian spiritual theol- 
ogy and interest in allegorical exegesis, on the grounds that these were later de- 
velopments, Baumeister is then able to depict early Pachomian monasticism in a 
similar way.” In these writings, the notion of the monastic life as the angelic life 
(Bloc &vyyeluxóc) would seem not to play a significant role, thereby exhibiting an 
important difference from monastic spirituality of an Hellenistic type. Rather, 
relying on ecclesiological teachings found in the Scriptures, the Pachomians de- 
veloped a theology of community according to which, employing Biblical imag- 
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ery, the monastic community was seen as a church-in-miniature.? Basing him- 
self on these observations, Baumeister asserts that to trace back the origins of 
Egyptian monasticism to Alexandrian theology is mistaken. The cases of both 
Antony and Pachomius are seen, rather, as the simple spirituality of country 
people, without the slightest trace of a theology of perfection or of an allegorical 
interpretation of Scripture.” 


2. SPIRITUAL AND INTELLECTUAL LIFE IN THREE DIFFER- 
ENT MONASTIC ENVIRONMENTS 


Keeping in mind these contrasting points of view, it may be useful to examine 
in particular key terms in the monastic vocabulary and monastic interpretation 
of Scripture in three different settings: Antony, Paul of Tamma and Pachomius 
and his successors. 


2.1 Athanasius and Antony 


A suitable starting point from which to begin to describe the spiritual vision of 
early Egyptian monasticism is also the most well known of all the classic monas- 
tic texts, Athanasius’ Vita Antonii, a work written the year after Antony’s death 
(356) and ten years after the death of Pachomius. This work, produced when the 
monastic movement had already attracted thousands of followers in Egypt, and 
written by the most influential ecclesiastic then in the public eye, a man who 
had known Antony, as well as the monastic movement generally, was destined to 
greatly influence the development of the monastic tradition.” The German his- 
torian Adolf Harnack has highlighted the importance of this book, judging it 
to be the most disastrous book ever written. It was by no means the first work 
of monastic literature, nor was it the first of Athanasius’ ascetic writings.“ It had 
been preceded by the letters of Antony and Pachomius, but the Vita Antonii 
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was soon translated into other languages, including Coptic, and thus became a 
model for later hagiographical literature in Coptic as well as Greek. Of course, 
the work reflects also the monastic movement’s impact on Athanasius. 
Athanasius’ description of Antony’s initial decision to follow an ascetic way 
of life is of particular importance for understanding his concept of monastic life. 
Inspired by the example of the early Christians and by the words of Jesus in the 
Gospel «If you wish to be perfect, go, sell what you own, give it to the poor and 
you shall have treasure in heaven; then come and follow me» (Matt 19:21), Ant- 
ony sold his inheritance, distributed the proceeds to the poor, and entrusted his 
sister to a community of virgins. Then Antony «dedicated himself to the ascetic 
life within the precincts of his own home, keeping watch over himself and subject- 
ing himself to a demanding discipline. For at that time, indeed, there were not yet 
many monasteries in Egypt and monks did not yet know the great desert: whoever 
wanted to practice mindfulness over his own life used to dedicate himself to as- 
cetic practice in solitude not far from his own village ».9 In this passage Athana- 
sius introduces two technical terms each with a long and distinguished history in 
philosophical and religious usage: mpoooyn (prosoche) and donors (askesis). 


2.1.1 Prosoche 


Prosoche can be translated as «attention to oneself» or «being vigilant over 
oneself». It is found in the Scriptures in the form of a verbal admonition.% 
Philo of Alexandria uses it to describe the ascetic practice of the patriarch Ja- 
cob.° Clement of Alexandria and Origen see it as an essential element in the 
development of the spiritual life, a continual concentration on the present mo- 
ment, which must be lived as if it were the first and the last; in this way prosoche 
is closely linked to mindfulness of death. In ch. 19 of the Vita Antonii Antony 
quotes Paul saying «I die daily» (1Cor 15:31) and adds «If we practice in this 
way and live like this day by day, we shall not sin». The word also means living 





65 Vit. Ant. 3, 1-2:0010G npó tfjg oikiag &oyóAXatg Aoınöv TH Kokrjosı, npooéyov &avtà Kai 
Kaptepikds Eavtov áyov. 2. Oüno yàp Hv obvoc £v Aiyónto ouvgyf novaotipux Odd’ OAoG 
HOSEL LOVAXOS THY LaKpav Epnnov. "Ekaotog 08 TOV BovAopiévov &avtQ TPOGEYEtv OD HAKPÜV 
TAG iota KONG KATALOVAS Tjokeito. 

66 E.g. Deut 4:23; 8:1; Prov 2:1; 4:1, 20. See R. VERNAY, «Attention », in Dictionnaire de 
la Spiritualité 1, Paris 1937, 1058-1077. 

67 For Philo it is a spiritual exercise, a part of askesis: Quis heres. 253: navta yàp tà tic 
GOKTOEWs ¿óða KADEOTHKEV, Å CITHOIG, N OKEWIC, T] AVayV@otc, T] AKPOAOTG, T] TPOcOYN, 
T] EyKpAtEta, 7] EERSLAPIPNOIG TOV àóiipópov. 
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constantly in the presence of God with the awareness of the presence of God. 
This attitude of vigilance was also the fundamentally characteristic spiritual at- 
titude of the Stoic philosophers. One could cite numerous passages from the 
writings of Epictetus, Marcus Aurelius as well as the Platonist Porphyry, on the 
subject of the need to keep in mind the thought of death (as a moral incentive) 
and of living in the presence of God. Athanasius concludes his work with the 
same thought. Shortly before his death, Antony exhorts his disciples: «Live as 
if you were about to die each day, keep watch over yourselves and remember the 
instructions which you have heard from me».” 

An examination of Antony’s letters, which even until very recently have not 
been given the attention they deserve, confirms that this was the teaching of the 
historical Antony and not merely an ideal attributed by his biographer." Among 
the most notable characteristics of these letters is the repetition of the counsel 
«know yourself». This ancient Greek aphorism, originally attributed to the 
Delphic oracle, was already understood as equivalent to the philosophical and 
Biblical notion of prosoche in the writings of Philo.” Among the Christian writers 
both before and after Antony who were to make use of this theme, is Origen, who 
in his Commentary on the Song of Songs, distinguishes two types of knowing one- 
self.’ The first, on the ethical-moral plane, comes about when a person recognizes 
his or her own failings and the need for improvement. The second has rather to do 
with the realization of our true spiritual nature and of our position in the universe 
as created beings.” Both aspects are found also in the letters of Antony.” 


68 Fora discussion of the similarities between the philosophical and monastic literature on 
these points and numerous references to the philosophical literature, see P. HADOT, Exer- 
cises spirituels et philosophie antique, Paris 1987, 59-74. 

69 Vit. Ant. 91: Koi òc Ka’ ruépav ånoðvýokovtes Choate, npoo£yovteg éavtoig Kai 
Livnpovevovtsc àv HKoboate ap’ &uo0 zapaivéosgov. 

70 The most recent and thorough study of the letters is to be found in S. RUBENSON, The 
Letters of St. Antony. Origenist Theology, Monastic Tradition and the Making of a Saint 
(Studies in Antiquity and Christianity), Minneapolis 1995. The critical edition of the 
Georgian version with a Latin translation may be found in G. GARITTE, Lettres de Saint 
Antoine. Version géorgienne et fragments coptes (CSCO 148 - 149), Louvain 1955. 


71  Theinjunction is found in Letters 2, 4, 5, 6, 7. 

72 See Migr. 8.2. 

73 The most extensive treatment of the subject is to be found in P. COURCELLE, Connais-toi 
toi-méme 1-3 (Études Augustiniennes), Paris 1974-1975. 

74 See ORIGEN, ComCt II (1,8). 


75 On the theme in Antony’s letters, see also G. COUILLEAU, «La liberté d'Antoine», in 
Commandements du Seigneur et libération évangelique (SA 70), Roma 1977, 17. 
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2.1.2 Askesis 


The second technical term introduced by Athanasius to describe Antony’s prac- 
tice as a monk is askesis (4oKnotc). This word, the corresponding verb to which is 
doxeiv, is difficult to translate adequately because its common usage in modern 
everyday European languages carries a negative meaning. Generally it is used to 
signify not doing something, and indicates abnegation and physical austerity.”° 
In the context of early monasticism, a translation as «spiritual practice» would 
be preferable, not in order to deny its aspect of abnegation or of physical auster- 
ity, but in order to emphasize its spiritual or intellectual aspect. The original 
meaning in the monastic context may best be illustrated by examining the un- 
derlying metaphor of the monk as athlete. In the Contra Celsum Origen tried 
to refute the view, held by the pagan author Celsus, that people are incapable 
of progress, by comparing the moral situation to that of an athlete. Just as per- 
son is capable of training to become a good tightrope-walker through attention 
and practice, so also in the ethical-moral sphere virtue may be acquired through 
prolonged attention and practice.” Origen signified attention and practice by 
prosoche and askesis. Askesis in its original meaning signifies the training pro- 
gram of an athlete. On the spiritual plane it signifies the training program, the 





76 Asan example, the Oxford English Dictionary sw. ascetic: the exercise of extremely rig- 
orous self-discipline; severely abstinent, austere. Modern historical writers often use the 
word in this negative modern sense, which often has little to do with the use of the Greek 
word in antiquity. For example Heussi : «Verstehen wir unter Askese jede religiös begrün- 
dete Enthaltung oder Einschränkung von Speise und Trank, Wohnung und Schlaf, Kleid- 
ung und jeglichem Besitz, vornehmlich die Enthaltsamkeit im engern Sinn, den zeitwei- 
ligen oder völligen Verzicht auf den Geschlechtsverkehr...». HEUSSI, Der Ursprung des 
Ménchtums, 13. This definition is adopted also by P. NAGEL, Die Motivierung der Askese 
in der alten Kirche und der Ursprung des Mönchtums (TU 95), Berlin 1966, 1. In fact this 
meaning corresponds more to the content of the Greek änotayr/, anötaäız, anotécom 
(renounce) than to the Greek notion of okno. 


77 See ORIGEN, CCels 3,69: Ei 88 Kai tıcı nävv yaAgnóv goti 10 pEetaBdAAEL, tv aitiav 
AEKTEOV eivaı TEpi TV ovykatadsoıv AdTaV, Okvodoav napaó£&ao0at TOV Eri näcı ÜgÓv eivai 
ékáoto Sikalov KpLINV nepi AAVvtT@V tæv £v TO Bim nenpaypévov. Méya yàp Sbvatar Kai 
mpoc tà SoKodvta. siva yoAEMotata Kol, iva kað’ oxepoAr|v óvouáco, Eyybg Tov åðóvata 
mpoaipsoic kai Goxnotc. "H BovAndeisa &vOpconívn qoot Exi KdAOv Baivetv, TetTapévov o1 
Lséoov Tod HEATPOV Ev LETEMPO, kai LETH TOD EPELV TOOADTA Kai THALKADTA Bápn SedbvyTaL 
TH GOKNOEL kai TH TPOOOXN TO TOLODTO noioa BovAnOzica 68 kat’ Apernv Bı@oaı AdvvaTas 
éyel, küv 1] npótepov paviotátn yeyevnuévi; AAA’ Spa un note ó TH Toladra Agyov TH 
SHLLOVPYa Tod Aoyıkod Goov qos EyKakei LAAAOV 7] THO YEYEVNUEVO, ei TPOG LEV TA ODTH 
xoXenà OVSALAS Svta Xprowma nenoinke óuvatrjv trjv Tod AVOP@TOD qóctv, àó0vatov dé 
TPOG TH idiav pakapiótnta. AAAG yap Apkei Kai TADTA TPOG TO púotv yàp dpEtyat TEAEM@S 
TOYYOAETOV. 
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spiritual exercises, of the spiritual athlete. The image of an athlete becomes a 
commonplace to describe the monk and it included the notion of askesis. For 
Athanasius, askesis signifies the search for moral perfection or virtue by means 
of various exercises, in order to offer service to God (or in order to be pleasing 
to God). At the beginning of the Prologue to the Vita Antonii, Athanasius 
uses the term to indicate the practice of virtue and later declares that the Lord 
had protected Antony from being martyred in order to make of him a teacher 
of the ascetic life, which he had learned from the Scriptures.” At the same time, 
Athanasius also says that as a young man Antony had sought to learn as much as 
he could about the practice of virtue and spiritual exercise, that is, about askesis, 
from old men who practiced the ascetic life. Among the qualities and practices 
mentioned we find amiability, diligent attention in prayer, gentleness, devotion 
to Christ and mutual love.? According to Athanasius, Antony strove to realize 
in himself the virtues of all as part of his ascesis. 

Antony also practiced physical asceticism: fasting, abstinence from meat 
and wine, night vigils, and sleeping on the bare earth.?' However, this physical 
asceticism was practiced in the interests of the spirit and not because austerity 
and abnegation were ends in themselves, nor because the body was considered 
to be in itself bad. The aim of physical austerity was to strengthen the spirit. 
Athanasius relates that Antony used to say «the spirit is strong when the plea- 
sures of the body become weaker ».*” 


2.1.3 Jacob/Israel 


The notion of askesis as spiritual exercise and the image of the spiritual athlete 
are first found in an exegetical context in the writings of Philo, who gave an 





78 See L.T.A. Lorik, Spiritual Terminology in the Latin Translations of the Vita Antonii with 
reference to fourth and fifth century monastic literature, Utrecht 1955, 65-69. On the his- 
tory and usage of the word, see also: J. GRIBOMONT, «Askese. IV. Neues Testament und 
Alte Kirche», in Theologische Realenzyclopedie 4, Berlin 1979, 204-225 and J. DE GuIB- 
ERT - M. OLPHE-GAILLARD, «Ascése, Ascetisme», in Dictionnaire de la Spiritualite 1, 
Paris 1937, 936-977. Couilleau («La liberté d’Antoine», 29, n.52) notes that the word 
enters Christian literature in force with the Vita Antonii. Athanasius uses it 38 times. 

79 Vit. Ant. 46: 6 68 Kópiog Ñv abtov PVAATTWV sic THV HLOV Kai tiv ETEPOV HOEAELOV, tva Kai 
£v TH] GOK}/OEI, Tv ADTOG Ek TOV ypaqóv LELAONKEV, TOAACIs SLÖACKAAOG yévntat. 

80 Vit. Ant. 3-4. 

81 Vit. Ant. 7,6-8. 


82 Vit. Ant.7,9. 
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allegorical interpretation of the figure of Jacob as a symbol of the active moral 
athlete or ascetic who strove to overcome the passions. Philo describes Jacob as 
«the ascetic intellect».°? Jacob also dedicated himself to spiritual exercises.* 
Laban, on the other hand, represents the passions. Philo calls him «the friend 
of the senses, who in his actions follows these rather than the intellect», and for 
this reason Jacob fled from Laban.? The scene in which Jacob buries the idols 
under the terebinth (oak) of Shechem (Gen 35) is interpreted as the consign- 
ment of the idols of the soul, all manner of wickedness and passion, to death and 
destruction.*6 «We practice the ascesis of virtue», says Philo." Finally, the epi- 
sode in which Jacob wrestles with the angel is interpreted as the struggle against 
the passions. The name «Jacob» means «supplanter», and it is typical of the 
supplanter, says Philo, «when he exerts himself in virtue, to dislodge, shake up 
and overthrow the foundations on which passion is grounded, even if these be 
somewhat solid and unmoving; and this does not usually come about without 
great effort and exertion, and only if one sustains to the very end the struggle 
for the attainment of wisdom, bravely undertaking the contests of the soul and 
throwing himself against the arguments which arise in opposition and grip him 
by the throat». In this contest Philo makes full use of athletic imagery by his 
description of the soul as athlete: the sacred combat, the prizes of victory, the 
crown of flowers." The «crown» or reward is the name «Israel», by which is 
meant «one who sees God», one who is able to dedicate himself to the contem- 
plative life. The taming of passions arises from the desire to attain to contempla- 
tion, because passions obstruct the vision of God. 

The same interpretation of Jacob as athlete is found in numerous Christian 
writers influenced by Philo, Clement and Origen. It probably entered the mo- 
nastic tradition via Origen's Homilies on Genesis, if not directly from Philo.” 
The letters of Antony repeatedly address readers as «race of Israel» and «sons 





83 Leg III, 19: 6 voög 6 &oknti|c. 
84 Leg III, 19. The exercises mentioned here by Philo include: readings, recitation, acts of 


worship, remembrance of good principles, self-control and discharge of duties. Another 
list can be found in Her. 253. 


85 Leg III, 19-20. 

86 Leg. III, 20-26. 

87 Leg III, 22: dpetijc £ouev Goxntat. 
88 Mut. 81-82. 


89 Fora brief history of this interpretation, see P.-M. GUILLAUME, «Jacob. Le judaisme. Les 
Péres de l'Église», in Dictionnaire de la Spiritualité 8, Paris 1974, 5-13. 
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of Israel» according to «your spiritual nature».”° Undoubtedly this use of 
the name Israel refers to the contemplative life and is an allusion to its by then 
traditional interpretation as «the mind that sees God». The allusion presup- 
poses that Antony’s readership was familiar with this allegorical/etymological 
explanation. In his sixth letter, the reference to Gen 32:28-31 is explicit. Antony 
declares that if someone has come to know his true name (presumably «lIsrael- 
ite»), he will also know the name of truth. For this reason, he says, while Jacob 
wrestled with the angel, he retained the name Jacob, but when light dawned he 
received the name of Israel. «The meaning of this name is “a spirit which sees 
God" ».?! Here the theme of contemplative self-knowledge follows that of the 
active athletic contest. 

Further proofs of the influence of this tradition of interpretation on early 
Egyptian monasticism may be found in the Pachomian literature. The Coptic 
version of the Life of Pachomius says that Antony wrote a letter of condolence 
to the Pachomian monks after the death of Pachomius. In the letter he declares 
that they should have called Horsiesus (the new head of the community) not 
Horsiesus «but rather “the Israelite”, that is, the person who sees God with his 
interior eyes even if not with his outer eyes» .?” Rubenson suggests that the most 
plausible explanation of the occurrence of «Israelite» and of its interpretation 
in the lives of Pachomius is directly due to one of Antony’s letters?? Antony’s 
letter may well in fact be the source; but we need to remember the central role 
played by reading and the interpretation of Scripture in early monasticism. The 
interpretation of the names of Jacob and Israel as figures in the battle against the 
passions aiming to attain the contemplative life was part of the monastic oral 
and catechetical tradition of interpretation. A passage of catechesis attributed 
to Pachomius supports this hypothesis; the listener (or reader) is exhorted to re- 
ceive «the example of humility given by Jacob, his obedience, his perseverance, 





90 Letters 3 (Georgian = Coptic 5 and Latin 5), 4,1; 5,1; 6,1. The Coptic text of the begin- 
ning of Letter 5 reads: ANTWNIOC E4CZAl NNE4MEPATE NWHPE NICPAHAITHC 
ETOYAAB KATATEYOYCIA NNOEPA: See O. WINSTEDT, «The Original Text of one 
of St. Antony’s Letters», Journal of Theological Studies 7 (1906) 545. For a comment on 
Antony’s use of the term, see RUBENSON, The Letters of St. Antony, 69. 


91 Letter 6,1. The presence of the «angel» in the interpretation suggests the influence of 
Origen who interpreted the «man» with whom Jacob struggled as an «angel». See 


PArch 3, 2, 5. 


92  L.TH. LEFORT, S. Pachomii Vitae Sahidice Scriptae (CSCO 99, 100; S.Coptici 9,10), 
Louvain 1965, 183. 


93  RUBENSON, The Letters of St. Antony,169. 
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until he became a light which sees the Father of the universe, and was named 
"Israel" » ?* 

Thus the names of Jacob and Israel became a way of indicating the two stages 
of the spiritual life and serve as a symbolic description of the whole spiritual 
course undertaken by the monk. Later writers, such as John Cassian, were to 
draw an explicit parallel between the names of Jacob and Israel and the termi- 
nology of active and contemplative life.” 


2.1.4 Reading: a spiritual exercise 


This interpretation of the names of Jacob and Israel also illustrates another as- 
pect, the central place which the Scriptures had in the life of the monk. Athana- 
sius says that Antony learned the ascetic life from the Scriptures and affirms that 
among the practices which Antony wanted to learn from the advanced ascetics 
of his locality was reading or study. Athanasius uses a term to designate this ac- 
tivity that literally means «love of reading», but which had acquired a technical 
sense.’ Later on it was to be called lectio divina or spiritual reading. It meant 
the reading of a text in such a way as to uncover its « spiritual» meaning, or to 
derive from it spiritual nourishment. The ancient approach to the biblical text 
differed from the modern critical-historical method. The ancient way, common 
to Philo and to most of the Fathers of the Church, was based on the fundamen- 
tal principle that all che sacred writings were addressed to readers and listeners 
in the context of their own time, as Paul too had emphasized (cf. Rom 4:24; 1 
Cor 9:10). Where the modern exegete seeks first to establish the original mean- 
ing of the text (in the historical context in which it was produced), the exegete 
of antiquity sought above all the significance which the text could have for its 
readers and listeners of his own time. It was presupposed that all the Scriptures 
contained a spiritual sense, but that not all had a literal sense.” Lectio divina or 





94  L.TH. LEFORT, Oeuvres de S. Pachóme et de ses disciples (CSCO 159), Louvain 1956, 1, 
22. For a discussion of the authenticity of this text, see VEILLEUX, Pachomian Koinonia 1, 
2. Although Crum and Lefort accepted it as a work of Pachomius, Veilleux prefers to see 
it as coming from the Pachomian milieu but not from Pachomius himself. 


95 Fora more developed exposition of this theme, see M. SHERIDAN, «Jacob and Israel. A 
Contribution to the History of an Interpretation », in this volume, 315-334. 

96 See note 31 above. 

97 This idea, explained with great clarity by Origen (PArch 4, 2, 5-9), was not however origi- 
nal with him. It is to be found already in Philo, Irenaeus, Hippolytus and in the philoso- 
phical interpretation of Homer. See ORIGENE, Traité des principes IV (Livres III et IV): 
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love of study, to use Athanasius’ phrase,” meant reading Scripture with the aim 
of discovering the meaning relevant to the spiritual life on the ethical-moral 
plane. The interpretation of the names of Jacob and Israel is a good example 
of this kind of exegesis. Another instance is the figures of Martha and Mary 
as representative of the active and contemplative life. Already before Antony 
there existed an extensive corpus of this kind of exegesis, which was probably 
to a great extent transmitted by means of catechesis and preaching. Didymus 
of Alexandria, also a monk, whose meetings with Antony are well documented, 
became one of the most famous and prolific interpreters of the spiritual sense.” 
Thus reading and memorizing of the Scriptures were closely linked to a specific 
spiritual interpretation, which enabled these Scriptures to become also the ve- 
hicle for the handing on of a particular vision of the spiritual life. 

Reading was, therefore, a central and indispensable aspect of a monk’s spiri- 
tual training. It is already mentioned various times in Philo as part of ascesis.'” 
But it was not enough merely to read the Scriptures. One had also to commit 
them to memory, and Athanasius mentions in particular that Antony knew all 
the Scriptures by heart.'”’ The knowledge of Scripture was also understood to 
be a practical and powerful weapon in spiritual combat. The aim was to arm 
oneself with short verses of Scripture suitable for any occasion, able to be made 
use of whenever there was need. The acquisition of this skill involved another 
spiritual exercise, ueA&rn, often translated as «meditation», which in the con- 
text of ancient monasticism meant rather «to recite aloud ».!” The recitation of 
Scripture was an essential practice which one could carry out whether working 
or walking. In this way it was possible to attain to the aim of continual prayer, 





Commentaire et Fragments (SCh 269), ed. H. Crouzel - M. Simonetti, Paris 1980, 191- 
194. See also J. PÉPIN, La Tradition de LAllegorie de Philon dAlexandrie a Dante. Etudes 
Historiques, Paris 1987. 

98 See note 31. 


99 See above section 1.4 and note 44 and PALLADIUS, Hist. Laus. 4,3. The contacts between 
Antony and Didymus are well-documented in the tradition. Antony is even portrayed as 
giving examples of allegorical interpretation to Didymus. See RUBENSON, The Letters of 
St. Antony, 160. 

100 Her. 253; Leg. III, 18. For reading as a spiritual exercise, see also HADOT, Exercises spiri- 
tuels et philosophie antique, 47-58. 

101 Vit. Ant. 3,7. 

102 See H. BACHT, Das Vermächtnis des Ursprungs: Studien zum frühen Mönchtum I, Würz- 
burg 1972, Exkurs IV: «“Meditatio”in den ältesten Mönchsquellen», 244-264 and D. 
BURTON-CHRISTIE, The Word and the Desert, Oxford 1992, 122-129. 
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counseled by Paul (1 Thess 5:16), the aim of union with God in the contempla- 
tive life. 


2.2 Paul of Tamma 


The works of Paul of Tamma’ represent a different, and independent, monastic 
situation. According to the editor of these writings, Tito Orlandi, they are to be 
dated in the first half of the fourth century, that is, contemporary with Antony 
and Pachomius. They would seem to represent a monastic tradition from mid- 
dle Egypt, from monasteries in the region between Memphis and Shmun (Ash- 
munein), from which other figures known to us are Apollo, Phib, Anup, (p) 
Amoun and Aphu. According to the titles given by the editor, the works consist 
of an Epistula, a text entitled De Cella (according to the manuscript «the letter 
on the cell»), a work called De Iudicio (diakrisis), of which only the subscriptio 
remains, and short works on humility and poverty, as well as an Opus sine ti- 
tulo. Among those whom Orlandi would associate with the Middle-Egyptian 
region, Paul is the only one whose works (apart from the accounts of their lives) 
have come down to us.! He is known to us also owing to accounts of his life 
in the synaxarion (list of saints). This man and his works are of notable interest 
precisely because, as in the case of Shenute, the Graeco-Latin tradition has pre- 
served no mention of him. Even if the date of his works were to be set later in the 
fourth century, they would still be a precious testimony to what monks them- 
selves thought with regard to their spiritual aims, the meaning of their manner 
of life and what they taught their disciples. 

The literary genre of these works is that of monastic exhortation, similar 
to what we find in the letters of Antony, Ammonas, Pachomius, Theodore and 
Horsiesus. It is difficult to isolate a dominant argument in the topics dealt with 
in these works; neither do we find any systematic presentation of the spiritual 
life. Therefore we shall not attempt to present Paul's teaching in its entirety, but 
simply note those elements which are to be found also in other monastic tradi- 
tions. 





103 Paoro DI TAMMA, Opere, ed. T. Orlandi, Roma 1988. The references to the these works 
that follow are according to the titles and numbers given by Orlandi in this edition. An 
English translation has been made by T. Vivian, «Paul of Tamma: Four Works on 
Spirituality», Coptic Church Review 18 (1997) 105-116. 

104 The works are preserved in fragments of manuscripts dating from the sixth century from 
the monastery of Apa Jeremias and from the ninth/tenth centuries from the White Mon- 
astery. This suggests rather wide diffusion. See PAOLO DI TAMMA, Opere, 3-10. 
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2.2.1 Terminology and ascetic practices 


The fundamental attitude of attention to oneself (mpoooyh) and of vigilance 
(vivıg) is well attested in these documents.!® Paul admonishes his readers to 
be like a helmsman piloting his ship, scrutinizing the wind, noting its direc- 
tion, whether it be favorable or not. 6 He uses the Greek word view (NHdH 
in Coptic) and the Coptic poetic to exhort his disciples to vigilance!" while 
they remain sitting in their cells. Related to this advice is that of guarding one- 
self (Hapen), the equivalent to the Greek pvAdocet, which was used also in 
the sense of keeping or observing the commandments, the covenant, etc. Paul 
exhorts his readers not to relax their efforts and not to give their hearts rest as 
long as they remain in this world. His exhortation is perhaps to be understood 
as a negative formulation («do not fail to») of the admonition to «keep watch 
over yourselves» .!? 

Closely linked to this attitude of attention or vigilance is the question of 
the quality and the nature of thoughts. Paul urges the monk not to allow his 
thoughts to remain idle: «Let them be dead while you live with God».!'? He 
also employs the Greek word Aoyıouög (in Coptic: AoricMoc) to refer to delu- 
sive, deceptive or vain thoughts, against which one should defend oneself. He 





105 The word itself (TTPOcexe) is found only once in a quotation by Paul (1 Tim 4, 13; De 
humilitate 14) but we are using it to indicate the attitude/activity/exercise already descri- 
bed above. For this vocabulary in other monastic literature, see P. MIQUEL, Lexique du 
desert: Etude de quelques mots-clés du vocabulaire monastique grec ancien, Bégrolles-en- 
Mauges 1986, 191-198 and R. VERNAY, «Attention », in Dictionnaire de la Spiritualité 1, 
Paris 1937, 1058-1077. 

106 Opus sine titulo 100. The same image of the steersman is found in Athanasius’ Letter to 
Virgins: ATHANASE, «Lettre aux vierges», in ATHANASE: Lettres festales et pastorales en 
copte, ed. L.-Th. Lefort (CSCO 150) Louvain 1955, 90. 

107 Opus sine titulo, 109, 110 


108 De Cella 62, De humilitate 21 quoting Prov 423: ZEN 2àP€2 NIM EKEZAPEZ ETE- 
K2HT. 

109 De Cella 6, 8. Orlandi translates the phrase MIIPKATTEKZHT €BOA as «non scoraggiar- 
ti» (do not become discouraged). However, in the light of the monastic concern for 
Mpoooyxn, it seems better to take it as the negative equivalent. See W. E. CRUM, A Coptic 
Dictionary, Oxford 1939, 715b for this meaning. The phrase occurs also in the cateche- 
sis attributed to Pachomius in a context that requires this meaning even more clearly: 
MNNCANAI ON T2WN €TOOTK €TMKAITEK2HT EBOA. See L.-TH. LEFORT, Oeuvres 
de S. Pachöme et de ses disciples (CSCO 159), Louvain 1956, 22. 


110 Epistula 3. 
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makes explicit mention of vainglory.''' Without doubt the favorable or unfavor- 
able winds mentioned above are to be understood as thoughts or passions. Paul 
says to his readers: «If you dispel all evil thoughts from your heart, your whole 
body will feel light and your thoughts will remain on the summit of virtue» .'!” 

The combat against thoughts is also described according to the traditional 
imagery of the athletic contest, the aim of which is purity of heart. Paul says: 
«Sitting in your cell apply yourself diligently to prayer and fasting and the con- 
test (ArwN) within your own heart, and you will abide in purity of heart».!? 
The word arwn is undoubtedly a reference to the pastoral epistles;!"4 
to become the technical term in monastic literature to designate the practical 
or active life, which has as its aim purity of heart. This aim is also described as 
freedom from the passions (rraeoc), a concept which Paul uses in a different 
context where he states that «poverty and need are what diminish passion, and 
tranquillity with regard to these things is what heals a man».!? The phrase that 
is here translated as «tranquillity with regard to these things» (MNTATPOOY®) 
is almost certainly the equivalent to the Greek àpepuiwvío, another technical 
term in Greek ascetic vocabulary which means «without anxiety»."° 


it was 


Paul of Tamma counsels his disciples also to seek inner peace or tranquillity: 
«walk in poverty and in a life which is light and without preoccupation (MN- 
TATPOOYW) and in need, that you may have tranquillity ».!" The Coptic term 
which is used here (EKMOTEN) is equivalent to the Greek àvázavoic, which is 
found in Matt 11:29. Elsewhere Paul cites Matt 11:28 «Come to me and I shall 
give you rest».'? There also appears in these writing the Coptic equivalent of 
the other Greek term that signifies inner peace (ijovyia). Paul tells his readers 
that the demons fight openly against someone who lives in the desert. They are 
merciless against one who sits alone in quietness (2Noycope2T).!? He encour- 





111 De Cella 100. 

112 De humilitate 22. 

113 Opus sine titulo 117. The word aran is found also in De Cella 35. 

114 Cf.1 Tim 4:10; 6:12; 2 Tim 4:7. 

115 Depaupertate 3. 

116 See MIQUEL, Lexique du desert, p. 49-65 for other references. The word is found in 1 Cor 
7:32 where Paul is urging his readers to remain celibate so that they may be without cares 
(àuepiuvovs). The Coptic (Sahidic) translation gives: aATPOoYS. 

117 De Paupertate 2. 

118 Opus sine titulo 215. TNAT EYMTON NHTN = óvonaboo dpac. 

119 De Cella 61. 
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ages his disciples not to allow their thoughts to multiply, so that they may re- 
main quiet (eKc6azT) and free from confusion." 

These writings are full of scriptural allusions and quotations. Therefore it is 
not surprising that Paul should recommend the practice of «meditation», that 
is, the recitation of Scripture and reading. In support of the practice of medita- 
tion he quotes Ps 38:4 «The fire will blaze in my meditation (raMeAerTa)» 
and Ps 118:92 «If your law had not been for me my meditation, I should have 
perished in my nothingness».' As an exhortation to the practice of reading, he 
quotes 1Tim 4:13 «Persevere in reading, until I come». 


2.2.2 Interpretation of Scripture 


Paul of Tammas eclectic citation of Scripture presupposes a wide and precise 
knowledge of the biblical text on the part of his hearers, apart from knowledge 
of the spiritual interpretation of these texts. For example, in the letter on the cell 
of the monk, he states that the poor man who is also humble will be called «“Jo- 
sedek” among the prophets». The quotation comes from Jeremiah 23, where 
the name Josedek is the last word of verse 6, and the expression «among the 
prophets» coincides with the first words of verse 9. Verses 7-8 of the Hebrew 
text are missing from the Septuagint. The quotation, however, would be devoid 
of meaning if one did not know that the name «Josedek» had already been 
interpreted to mean «justice» (Sukaoobvn) or «the righteous of God» (oi tod 
0200 Stkanor). The quotation and its interpretation are found in Eusebius and 
Didymus of Alexandria." Obviously there must have been some contact with 
the exegetical tradition of Alexandria. 

Another example occurs in the brief work called «The letter of Apa Paul», 
where the author declares that now is the time to stand firm under temptation, 
seeing that, according to James 1:12 «the perfect and the blessed will receive 





120 De paupertate 4. For the equivalence with the Greek tjovyía, see W. CRUM, A Coptic Dic- 
tionary, Oxford 1939, 389b. 


121 De humilitate 12-14. For the meaning of MEAETA as recitation, see note 102. 


122 See EUSEBIUS, Dem. evang, 7,3,49, in Eusebius Werke 6, ed. LA. Heikel (GCS 23), 
Leipzig 1913, 349: «xai todto 16 Övona. 6 KaA&osı abtods KUpLOG, TmosdeKeip Ev toic 
TpoOHtaic». petoAapBavetar dé, oc Env, Tobvona sic THV EAAHV@V oovr|v «oi Tod 0g00 
dikotor, and L. DOUTRELEAU, Didyme lAveugle sur Zacharie (SCh 84), Paris 1962, 440 
$27: Oi yevanevor TOAAOL OTEPAVOL EK TOV VONTOV ypooo Kai Apyvpov Enıridevran tÅ Inooð 
KEPOAT, TOD TÅG SKALOGUVYS, — TÒ yàp TwosdéxK eig TO «owotocóvr» LETOAGUBGVvETaL ex 
ig EBpaikts sic tiv ¿óða povńv. 
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the crown of life». Then he adds «because you have labored for this, my son, 
you have become the beloved of the unicorn». The allusion is to Ps 28:6. The 
meaning remains obscure. Access to one possible interpretation may be regained 
from Eusebius’ commentary on this Psalm, where the «beloved» is understood 
to be Jerusalem.'? As is well known, Jerusalem was commonly interpreted as a 
symbol of the human soul, and, as such, the dwelling place of God. The meaning 
of another fairly obscure text seems to bear some comparison to the one just put 
forward. In this Paul exhorts the reader not to follow his desires and then quotes 
Joel 3:17 «the Jerusalem above will be for you a holy city... and Egypt will be in 
ruins», that is to say, explains Paul, «your enemies, and that the Lord will dwell 
in Sion»."^ The meaning seems to be this: the Lord will dwell in the soul from 
which the desires have been cast out. Egypt was traditionally interpreted as the 
human body insofar as it was the seat of the passions.!”° That this was the mean- 
ing of the passage we have just considered is confirmed by another text in which 
Paul says «Do not let your body live in your cell while your mind is in Egypt. 
But make of your body a temple of God and control your thought and you will 
attain to stability of mind »." 

Paul of Tamma describes the monk or the anchorite (the terms are used 


)' sitting in his cell as «the incense of God» and «the altar of 


God» (8vciactiipiov):? allegorical interpretations of «incense» and «altar» 
are already to be found in Philo and Origen.'? In similar mode, he states that 
«the true and perfect tent is a wise man who stays in his cell»; and he adds 


the quotation «in which is the golden vase; and here is the manna, the rod of 


synonymously 





123 EusEBIUs, Comm. Ps. (PG 23, 256): kai Agntovei adräg do TOV póoyov TOD Ailávou 
Kai ó r|yozmuévog óc vióg uovokeportov. "H Kai oótoc: Móoyov Eoıke A1fávov, TOV vióv 
HOVOKEPOTOV, trjv TepovooAT|i Aéyet, Kai TOV máa NYAanNUEVOoV vióv LOVOKEPOTOV. 

124 Debumilitate 24. 


125 The interpretation of Egypt as signifying the body or the passions of the body goes back 
at least to Philo of Alexandria. See Congr. 20. It is found also in Origen, HomGn 15,4. 


126 Opus sine titulo 111-112. 

127 De Cella 36-37. 

128 De Cella 52-53. 

129 See PHILO, Spec 1,287,3: tà pév prä tadta [odußoAa vont@v], tà è npóg dtävorav 
tois tfjg GAANyopiac Kavöcıv &nokeztéov: npóc GANVELav Tod 0g00 Ovotactr]pióv ċott N 
£Uyüpitoc TOD Good vvyr| Tayeion £k teAc(ov åpetõv åàtuńtov kai àówipérov: and ORI- 
GEN, CCels 8,17: ody ópõv 611 BOpoi év eiotv Hiv TO ékáctov TOV Owaiov Tyyeuovikóv, 
àp’ od àvanéuneta GANIAs Kai vor tóc EdHdy «Qvjuá LATO», «npocsvyai» ind cuvgtóTjogoq 
Kadapäc. 
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Aaron which burst into bud, and the tablets of the covenant» (Heb 9:4). All 
this becomes a good deal less obscure when we compare it with the allegori- 
cal interpretation already given by Origen, according to which the golden vase 
containing the manna represents the treasure of the word of God and the tablets 
of the covenant signify the word of God inscribed on the heart: this reading 
is itself based on the interpretation given by the apostle Paul in 2 Cor 3:3 and 
Rom 2:15."! It seems that Paul of Tamma accepted the Origenist hermeneutical 
principle of interpreting the Scriptures by the Scriptures. 

A more complicated exegetical tradition possibly lies behind the obscure 
admonition to «guard yourself on the right».'** A similar idea is found in a 
catechetical text attributed to Pachomius, where the author says «The demons 
usually approach you from your right, whereas they appear to everybody else on 
the left».'* In order to understand what is being said here it is necessary to be 
familiar with a certain homily by Origen (or at least with the exegetical tradition 
deriving from it) on Ps 15, where it is said that the righteous man has no left side. 
In order to support this, Origen quotes other scriptural passages, including Ex 
17:12, where «it is not written (of Moses) that Aaron stood on his right and 
Ur on his left, but that he had Aaron on one side and Ur on the other». The 
case of the judge Aoth (Judges 3:15) is quoted also because «he was called am- 
photerodexios, that is, endowed with two right hands».'** The more immediate 
context of Paul of Tammas text, however, is probably Zech 3:1 where it is said 
of the Lord that «the devil stands at his right to make war on him». Didymus 
of Alexandria offers an explanation in his commentary on Zechariah: the devil 
stands on the right with the hostile intention of taking possession of those who 
are called to have faith and the other virtues.!*° 

A more searching reading of these texts would no doubt reveal a great many 
points of contact with earlier exegetical tradition, and more specifically with 





130 De Cella 67-68. 

131 See ORIGEN, HomNum X,3. A similar interpretation may be found in CasstAN, Conl. 
1&.X 2-3. 

132 De Cella 62. 

133  Catechesis 56. The Coptic text and a French translation may be found in L.-IH. LEFORT, 
Oeuvres de S. Pachöme et de ses disciples (CSCO 159, 160), Louvain 1956. See A. VEIL- 
LEUX, Pachomian Koinonia 3, Kalamazoo, Mich. 1982, 2 for a discussion of the attribu- 
tion to Pachomius and an English translation, p. 39. 


134 See ORIGENE - GIROLAMO, 74 Omelie sul libro dei Salmi, ed. G. Coppa, Milano 1993, 
598-600. 


135 See L. DOUTRELEAU, Didyme l'Aveugle sur Zacharie (SCh 83), Paris 1962, 292-293. 
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the Alexandrian tradition of Philo, Origen, Eusebius, Didymus and Athanasius. 
The writings of Paul of Tamma represent a type of monasticism not far differ- 
ent from what is portrayed in the letters of Antony or even in the Vita Antonii. 
The monastic culture of Paul of Tamma is centered on reading the Scriptures, 
learning them by heart, reciting them and interpreting them. The aim of reading 
and of the interpretation of the Scriptures was for him, as Origen had explained 
clearly, in an argument grounded on Pauline imagery, to find food for the soul 
and for the growth of life.” 

For Paul of Tamma the cell is the place par excellence where the interior life 
can develop, and for him this is clearly the heart of the monastic life. The cell is, 
according to his own maxims the «judge and educator of the monk» and «the 
wealth of the anchorite» .? 


2.3 THE PACHOMIAN MONASTIC CULTURE 
2.3.1 Ascetic terminology and spiritual combat 


There exists an ample bibliography on the cenobitic ideology? which charac- 
terized Pachomian monasticism, but not sufficient attention has been given to 
the role of personal asceticism and its relevant terminology, and to scriptural 
interpretations proper to this literature. There has even been the suggestion that 
asceticism is characteristic of the anchoritic life, while obedience and mutual 





136 The notion of the Scriptures as providing spiritual food is based above all on the Pauline 
usage of the metaphor: 1 Cor 3:2-3; 10:1-4. Heb 5:12-14 could also be used to support 
the idea of the spiritual or allegorical sense of the Scriptures as spiritual nourishment. But 
the banquet of wisdom described in Prov 9:2-6 is also important. See ORIGEN, HomGen 
7,4; 16,3-4; HomLev 4,6; 4,10; 5,7. The desire to obtain spiritual food could also be a 


strong motivation for achieving literacy. 
137 De Cella 36, 37. 


138 See for example the Bohairic Life where the following teaching comparing the anchoritic 
life unfavorably with the cenobitic is attributed to Pachomius: «I will show you as well 
that the honor and the glory of the men of the Koinonia, who have a good way of life to- 
gether with the excellence of the toils they impose on themselves, are superior to those of 
the men who lead the anchoritic life». (VEILLEUX, Pachomian Koinonia 1, The Bohairic 
Life of Pachomius $105, 147-148). A similar unfavorable comparison is found in $116. 
In §126-127 the great Antony is made to explain why the cenobitic life is preferable. It is 
difficult to know to what extent this ideology goes back to Pachomius himself. That such 
comparisons of different types of monastic life were in circulation by the third quarter 
of the fourth century is clear from Jerome’s Letter 22. See VoGUE, Histoire littéraire du 
mouvement monastique 1, 288ff. for an analysis of the text. 
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love are the distinctive features of Pachomian monasticism.” In reality, the fun- 
damental notions of attention to oneself, watchfulness and the need to persevere 
in the spiritual combat are present even in the earliest strata of the Pachomian 
corpus. The letters of Pachomius seem to be above all else exhortations to per- 
sonal asceticism.!“° The admonition to be attentive to oneself (np60exe ceavtd) 
occurs in his second letter, even if the context is obscure because of its use of 
the symbolic significance of the Greek characters. The same exhortation appears 
more clearly in the third letter: «It has been written to us to be attentive to them 
ourselves (pooéyetv adroig Kai rjucic), in order to understand all the parables, to 
have knowledge, and not ourselves to become thieves also, but to walk instead 
in the way of the just of the early times who were pleasing to God ».!* Likewise, 
the terminology of vigilance and combat is also well attested in these letters: 
«We should not be afraid of death in our place of pilgrimage, but rather engage 
in the struggle, that we may have peace together with those who keep the judge- 
ments of God. For what advantage would it be to you to gain the whole world if 
you remain an enemy of God? (cf. Matt 16:26; Mark 8:36; Luke 9:25) It is well 
that we should understand what has often been told us, knowing that the world, 
and its desires, are passing away (1 John 2:17). Stay awake and keep watch over 
your conduct (cf. Eph 5:15)» [Letter 4].'? Further on in the same letter we read 
« Iherefore we need to keep vigil, and with every care make preparations for the 
feasting to come, that we may not be cast into confusion when we come to the 
times of rest and be not found subject to slavery, but be as new dough (cf. 1 Cor 


5:7), knowing that the beauty of the fields has been given to us (cf. Ps 49:11)». 





139 C.JoEST, «Proverbia 6,3 und die Bruderliebe bei den Pachomianern», Vigiliae christia- 
nae 47 (1993) 119-150. 


140 On the question of the authenticity of the letters, see H. QUECKE, Die Briefe Pachoms, 
Griechischer Text der Handschrift W.145 der Chester Beatty Library (Textus Patristici et 
Liturgici 11), Regensburg 1975, 11-17. 


141 For the Greek text, see QUECKE, Die Briefe, 100, 104. The Coptic text of these passages 
has not been preserved. The English translation is from VEILLEUX, Pachomian Koinonia 


3,56. 


142 For the fourth and fifth letters neither the Coptic nor the Greek text has survived. The 
translation is from the Latin of Jerome: Non est timendus interitus in loco peregrinationis 
nostrae; sed pugnandum quomodo pacem cum his qui Dei iustificationes custodiunt habe- 
re possimus. H. Si lucreris omnem mundum et habeas contra Deum inimicitias, quae est 
utilitas? Decet igitur ut quae dicuntur nobis aliquando intellegamus, scientes quod mundus 
praetereat et concupiscentia eius. Vigilate et uidete quomodo ambuletis. The Latin text may 
be found in A. Boon, Pachomiana Latina (Bibliothéque de la Revue d'Histoire Ecclési- 
astique 7), Louvain 1932, 87. 
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A further exhortation is to be found in the same letter: «Struggle and fight 
alongside the brethren who live with you. I have written to you in figures and 
parables, that you might search out their meaning with knowledge, following in 
the footsteps of the saints and, schooled by the words of God, you might escape 
his judgement». Similarly in the fifth letter we find, «I desire that you should 
be like those who knew no difference between left and right (Jonah 4:11).'? 
Stay awake, defend your fortresses, because your enemies have drawn their bow, 
a bitter thing (Ps 63:4) ».' 

There are many examples of this asceticism of the mind also in the writings 
of Pachomius disciples. In the catechetical treatise attributed to Pachomius,'? 
the combat against one’s thoughts and the exhortation to vigilance have a prom- 
inent place: 


146 


10. My son, I ask you to be watchful and to be on your guard (1 Pet 4:7; 5:8), 
acquainted with those who lie in ambush against you. The spirit of cowardice and 
the spirit of distrust walk hand in hand; the spirit of lying and the spirit of deceit 
walk hand in hand; the spirits of greed and trafficking, of perjury and dishonesty, 
and that of jealousy walk hand in hand; the spirit of vanity and the spirit of 
gluttony walk hand in hand; the spirit of fornication and the spirit of impurity 
walk hand in hand; the spirit of enmity and the spirit of sadness walk hand in 
hand. Woe to the wretched soul in which they make their home and of which 
they make themselves masters. They hold such a soul far away from God, because 
it is in their power. It sways from side to side till it ends in the abyss of hell." 


The author exhorts his reader (or hearer) to «watch over!* your body and 
your heart with every solicitude» (Section 36). Later on he urges «And again 


143 The reference is to the inhabitants of Nineveh who repented on hearing the preaching of 
Jonah. 

144 Vigilate et tendite arcus uestros: tetenderunt enim aduersarii arcum rem amaram. BOON, 
Pachomiana Latina, 90. 

145 LEFORT, Oeuvres de S. Pachöme et de ses disciples (CSCO 159), Louvain 1956, 1, 22. Fora 
discussion of the authenticity of this text, see note 95. 

146 t2WN €TOOTK EPOEIC NrNHdoH: | Pet 4.7:9AH AE NOYON NIM ACZWN €20YN: 
OMTIETN2HT 6€ NTETNNHDE ENEWAHA. 1 Pet 5:8: NHbE NTETNPOEIC: XE 
TTETNANTIAIKOC TTAIABOAOC MOOWE €4€A2HM: 

147 The English translation is from VEILLEUX, Pachomian Koinonia 3, 15. 

148 LEFORT, Oeuvres de S. Pachöme et de ses disciples, 14: 2NZAPEZ NIM ZAPE2 ETTEKCWMA 
MNITEKH2T. This section is found also in a homily attributed to Athanasius. C£. L.-TH. 
LEFORT, «S. Athanase écrivain copte», Le Muséon 46 (1933) 1-33. 
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I pray you, give your heart no respite!»' Clearly the spiritual combat was of 
central importance for him: «Now the struggle lies before you? (cf. Heb 12:1- 
2). Examine what befalls you each day (cf. 1 Thess 5:21) that you may know 
whether you are among those who are for us or those who fight against us. The 
151 


demons will approach you on your right;'?' to everybody else they appear on 
the left ». 

A similar interest in interior vigilance and the spiritual combat is found in 
the third catechetical treatise by Theodore, disciple and successor of Pachomius 
as head of the monastic congregation: «For that reason, let us be watchful and 
let us guard the grace fallen to our lot far beyond the deserts of our works».? 
And further on he urges «Let us chasten the wicked thoughts of our hearts, 
even keeping silence and having before our mind’s eye the struggle of those who 
have finished their battle with distinction ».? 

In the Lives, Pachomius exemplifies one who had fought above all against ev- 
ery kind of evil thought. It is said that once, when he had been irritable towards 
his brother and had provoked him to anger, Pachomius repented and asked the 
Lord to take away «this carnal thought», that is, anger: 


And he said, «Alas for me, for the mind of the flesh is in me. I am going to die; 
indeed, as it is written, "The carnal thought is death" (Rom 8:6). Whether I am 
put to the test unjustly or for good reason, have mercy on me, Lord, lest I be lost. 
If the enemy finds, little by little, a place for himself within me, he will overcome 
me in the end; for, "If a man keeps the whole of the law but fails in one single 
point, he is responsible for it all” (Jas 2:10). I believe that if your abundant grace 
helps me, I will learn how to walk in the way of the saints, “stretching out toward 
what lies ahead" (Phil 3:15); for they indeed have put the enemy to shame, with 





149 LEFORT, Oeuvres de S. Pachóme et de ses disciples, 22: MNNCANAI ON T2WN ETOOTK 
ETMKATTEKZHT €BOA. 


150 Lzronr, Oeuvres de S. Pachöme et de ses disciples (CSCO 159), 22: TENOYOE EICTA- 
TWN KH NAK E2PAl- AOKHMAZE NNETNHY €X4OK MMHHNE. Heb 12,1-2: ETBE- 
Tal 6€ EYNTAN 2WWN MMAY MTITEEIMHHWE MMNTPE ETKH NAN E2PAl- 
EANKW NCON MMNTXACI2HT NIM: AYW TINOBE ETAZEPATI EPON: MAPNTTWT 
2ITNOY2YTTOMONH MITATON ETKH NAN E2PAl- 122: ENSWWT €ITAPXHFOC 
NTTTICTIC- MNTIPEYXWK EBOA IC- 1 Thes 5:21: AOKIMAZE AE N2WB NIM: 
àAMA2T€ MITTTETNANOY4- 


151 2MTOYNAM. The explanation for this idea is to be found in a homily of Origen. The same 
idea is found in the works of Paul of Tamma. See above section 2.2.2. 


152 VEILLEUX, Pachomian Koinonia 3, 94, $4.. 
153 VEILLEUX, Pachomian Koinonia 3, 111, $30. 
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your help. How indeed will I teach those you will call to this life with me, if I do 
not begin by overcoming carnal thoughts?» ?* 


In the same text it becomes evident that already while he was living the an- 
choritic life with Palamon, Pachomius dedicated himself not only to the exte- 
rior practices of prayer and asceticism, but above all to keeping watch over his 
heart against evil thoughts. «His great concern was to purify his heart in order 
to see God and to be worthy of him in the age to come. He carefully observed 
the command given also by Solomon: “Watch over your heart" » (Prov 4:23). 

A similar teaching is found in the Bohairic life where Theodore asks Pacho- 
mius to foretell to him whether he would or would not see God. Pachomius an- 
swered: «Make haste to bring forth the fruit the Gospel speaks of, "Blessed are 
the pure in heart, for they shall see God" (Matt 5:8). And if an impure thought 
enters your mind, be it hatred or wickedness, jealousy, envy, contempt for your 
brother, or human vainglory, remember at once and say, “If I consent to any one 
of those things, I shall not see the Lord" ».15° 


2.3.2 The role of and the interpretation of Scripture!" 


According to the Bohairic life, Pachomius «established three instructions a 
week: one on Saturday and two on the holy Sunday, while the housemasters gave 
158 Fast days then were Wednesdays 
and Fridays. The custom of the superior of the monastery giving catechesis apart 
from the heads of individual houses may be verified by the evidence given by the 
rules. In the Praecepta, 20, the three sessions of catechesis given by the superior 
are spoken of, while Praecepta 115 clearly has to do with those held twice a week 
by the heads of houses, as is the case also in Inst. 15. The catechesis given by the 


some, if they wished, on the two fast days». 





154 Indicated with the siglum S? by Lefort. English translation: VEILLEUX, Pachomian Koino- 
nia 1, 42-43, $19. The Coptic text is found in L.-TH. LEFORT, S. Pachomii Vitae Sabidice 
Scriptae (CSCO 99, 100; S.Coptici 9,10), Louvain 1965, 109. 

155 LEFORT, S. Pachomii Vitae Sahidice Scriptae, 111. 


156 VEILLEUX, Pachomian Koinonia 1,58, $33; Coptic text: L.-TH. LEFORT, S. Pachomii Vita 
Bohairice Scripta (CSCO 89, S.Coptici 7), Louvain, 1965, 36. 

157 See especially A. VEILLEUX, La Liturgie dans le cénobitisme Pachómien au quatrième siècle 
(SA 57), Roma 1968, 262-275: «L’Ecriture Sainte dans la Koinonia pachómienne» and 
H. BACHT, Das Vermächtnis des Ursprungs: Studien zum frühen Mönchtum 1, Würzburg 
1972, 191-212: «Die Rolle der heiligen Schrift bei Horsiesius». 

158 A. VEILLEUX, Pachomian Koinonia 1, 49, $26; Coptic text: LEFORT, S. Pachomii Vita 
Bobairice Scripta (CSCO 89), 26. 
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superiors of monasteries took place on Saturdays and Sundays.'” According to 
the Bohairic life the content of this catechesis was the sacred Scriptures. Other 
regulations prescribe that the monks are to repeat and discuss among themselves 
these instructions when they are seated in their houses.!°! There is also evidence 
of less formal, daily discussions with the elders concerning Scripture.'* 

An indication of the content of this scriptural catechesis may be deduced 
from Theodore’s second letter, in which, after having quoted several passages 
from Scripture, he adds, «Let us reflect on this and scrutinize it three times» 
(cf. Prov 22:20).!° This quotation is particularly significant because of its use 
by Origen. For him, in fact, it meant a whole exegetical program in which it was 
necessary to interpret the Scriptures first, if possible, at the literal level, and then 
on the two spiritual levels.“ That this is a correct understanding of the passage 
from Theodore is confirmed by other passages, from the Sahidic lives. In one of 
these Theodore is sitting alone reading the book of the twelve prophets, when 
there appears to him an angel, from whom he requests the interpretation of a 





159 VEILLEUX, La Liturgie, 271-273. 

160 VEILLEUX, La Liturgie, 274. 

161 Praecepta 122, 138. The Latin text may be found in Boon, Pachomiana Latina, 46, 49. 
162 Cf. VEILLEUX, La Liturgie, 273. 


163 For the Coptic text, see H. QUECKE, «Ein Brief von einem Nachfolger Pachoms», Ori- 
entalia 44 (1975) 426-433. English translation: VEILLEUX, Pachomian Koinonia 3, p. 
128, §2. See also A. DE VOGÜE, «Les nouvelles lettres d' Horsiése et de Théodore. Analyse 
et commentare», Studia Monastica 28 (1986) 7-50. 


164 See ORIGEN, PArch 4, 2, 4: «... we think that the way that seems to us right for under- 
standing the Scriptures and seeking their meaning is such that we are taught what sort of 
understanding we should have of it by no less than Scripture itself. We have found in Prov- 
erbs some such instruction for the examination of divine Scripture given by Solomon. He 
says, “For your part describe them to yourself threefold in admonition and knowledge, 
that you may answer words of truth to those who question you” (Prov 22:20-21 LXX). 
Therefore a person ought to describe threefold in his soul the meaning of divine letters, 
that is, so that the simple may be edified by, so to speak, the body of the Scriptures; for 
that is what we call the ordinary and narrative meaning. But if any have begun to make 
some progress and can contemplate something more fully, they should be edified by the 
soul of Scripture. And those who are perfect are like those concerning whom the Apostle 
says, “Yet among the perfect we do impart wisdom, although it is not a wisdom of this 
world or of the rulers of this world, who are doomed to pass away. But we impart a secret 
and hidden wisdom of God, which God decreed before the ages for our glorification” (1 
Cor 2:6-7). Such people should be edified by that spiritual Law (cf. Rom 7:14) which has 
a shadow of the good things to come (cf. Heb 10:1), edified as by the spirit of Scripture. 
Thus, just as a human being is said to be made up of body, soul, and spirit, so also is sacred 
Scripture, which has been granted by God's gracious dispensation for man’s salvation». 


Eng. tr.: R.A. GREER, Origen (‘The Classics of Western Spirituality), New York 1979, 182. 
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certain passage. That same day Theodore explains to the brethren what he had 
learned from the angel’s explanation, that is, that it is necessary to take care to 
present the literal meaning of the text before giving the spiritual interpretation, 
with the exception of those texts which in their literal sense would not edify the 
hearer. This is particularly interesting because it is very similar, if not identical, to 
the much-discussed teaching of Origen concerning the «absence of meaning» 
(defectus litterae) at the literal level.'? It would be going beyond the evidence to 
conclude that Theodore knew the De Principiis of Origen himself, but one may 
infer that the teaching given concerning the correct method for interpreting the 
Scriptures elaborated in this work enjoyed wide dissemination.!“ 

A similar passage is found in another Sahidic life in which it is stated that, 
after having understood the literal sense of the words written in the Scriptures, 
we should reflect on their spiritual significance according to the teaching of Paul 
who declares that «the law is spiritual» (Rom 7:14)!” The author then offers 
examples of such spiritual exegesis, taken from Paul’s writings: the spiritual in- 
terpretation given to the law of circumcision (Gen 17:14) which occurs in Phil 
3:14, and the interpretation given to Deut 24:5 in 1 Cor 9:10: «You shall not 
muzzle an ox while he treads the threshing floor ». These examples are significant 
also because Origen had cited Paul as the pre-eminent example and model to fol- 
low concerning the practice of allegorical interpretation.’ 

Examples of such allegorical interpretation occur also in a catechetical trea- 
tise by Horsiesus where a spiritual interpretation is offered of the verse «My son, 
honor God with your sincere efforts, offer him the first fruits of your righteous- 





165 The text was designated as S? by LEFORT, S. Pachomii Vitae Sahidice Scriptae (CSCO 99), 
197. For the French translation see: L. TH. LEFORT, Les vies coptes de saint Pachéme et de 
ses premiers successeurs (BMus 16), Louvain 1943, 287. For the principle of defectus litterae, 
see note 97. 


166 As has already been noted, the later polemical passages found in the Pachomian litera- 
ture with regard to Origen cannot be taken as reliable indications of the situation in the 
fourth century. The hostile attitude toward allegorical exegesis found in the writings of 
Shenoute does not necessarily reflect a univeral opinion on the part of Coptic writers. 
See T. ORLANDI, Shenute contra Origenistas: Testo con introduzione e traduzione, Roma 
1985, no. 331-333, 359-363. Shenoute does reflect, however, the attitude of Epiphanius 
among others. The homilies of Rufus of Shotep at the end of the next century (6th) are 
clear evidence that the tradition of Alexandrian exegesis was alive and well-known among 
educated monastic circles. See note 39 above. 

167 Designated as S? by Lefort. Cf. LEFORT, Les vies coptes de saint Pachöme, 356. The Coptic 
text is found in L.-TH. LEFORT, «Glanures Pachömiennes», Le Muséon 54 (1941) 124. 


168 See F. CoccHinı, I Paolo di Origene (Verba Seniorum N.S. 11), Roma 1992, 117-148. 
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ness, that your granaries may be full of grain and your vats filled with wine» 
(Prov 3:9-10). According to Horsiesus: «No doubt he speaks of the granaries 
and vats of the soul, those that the farmers of righteousness fill with spiritual wine 
through their efforts and sweat, accepted as the price of the fruits of piety. The 
holy Apostle will indeed persuade us of such an economy, “You are God's build- 
ing, God's farm”» (1 Cor 3:9). Horsiesus exhorts his readers or listeners to fill 
their granaries with spiritual thoughts (which are to be understood to consist of 
«spiritual interpretations» ): 


... thanks to the teachings of our blessed and righteous father, Apa Pachomius, of 
all our other holy fathers, and of those who are still with us today. Indeed, they are 
springs of the water of life watering their green plantation, that is to say, these are, 
in reality, fountains of the water of life which irrigate their orchard, as it brings 
forth its green shoots (cf. Qoh 2:6), that is to say, we [. . .] spiritual, watering the 
vineyard of our souls with thoughts that are worthy of heaven and sayings that 
exhale their sweetness. For, «they leap on the mountains, they trample in the 
valleys» (Song 2:8), that is, the apostles and the prophets. And to us also it is 
said, «My brother, run; do as the gazelle and the young stag which are on the 
perfumed mountains» (Song 8:14).! 


The idea that the Scriptures are «for us» and are to be interpreted as applying 
to us is central to Alexandrian exegesis.'”° 

Another passage which illustrates the influence of the Alexandrian exegetical 
tradition is found in a work written at the end of the fourth century in which 
there unfolds a dialogue between two deacons of the church of Alexandria and 
Horsiesus. The deacons ask questions concerning the apparent contradictions to 
be found in the Scriptures, and Horsiesus replies that everything to be found in 
Scripture has an explanation (éppnveia) and that what had been written for the 
ancients in a carnal sense was now addressed to the children of the nuptial celebra- 
tion in a spiritual sense.'”' The distinction between the «flesh» and the «spirit» 
of the Scriptures also forms part of the tradition going back to Origen." 





169 VEILLEUX, Pachomian Koinonia 3, 139-140. Coptic text: LEFORT, Oeuvres de S. Pachóme 
et de ses disciples, 70-71. 

170 This idea, found already in Paul (1 Cor 9,8-10), is often used by Origen as an exegetical 
principle. C£. COCCHINI, I Paolo di Origene, 137-148. 

171 W.F. Crum, Der Papyruscodex Saec. VI-VII der Phillipps-Bibliothek in Cheltenham. Kop- 
tische theologische Schriften (Schriften der Wiss. Gesellsch. in Strassburg 18), Strassburg 
1915, 72; LEFORT, Les vies coptes, 395-396. 


172 See PArch 4, 2, 4. 
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There are indications that private reading of the Scriptures was nothing 
exceptional in the Pachomian monasteries. The rule prescribes that everyone 
should learn to read; « And if he (the newcomer) is illiterate, he shall go at the 
first, third, and sixth hours to someone who can teach and has been appointed 
for him. He shall stand before him and learn very studiously with all gratitude. 
Then the fundamentals of a syllable, the verbs, and nouns shall be written for 
him, and even if he does not want to, he shall be compelled to read». The next 
rule is equally insistent: «There shall be no one whatever in the monastery who 
does not learn to read and does not memorize something of the Scriptures. [One 
should learn by heart] at least the New Testament and the Psalter».'”? The in- 
sistence on a minimum level of literacy is reinforced by regulations concerning 
books. Praec. 25 gives the instruction that those who ask for a book should re- 
ceive one, but should return it to its place after a week."* Praec. 100 orders that 
no one should leave a book open when he goes to a meal or to the hours of com- 
mon prayer, and Praec. 101 gives the seconds in each house the responsibility of 
collecting, counting and returning the books to their own niche. Rules of this 
kind witness to a culture in which books are precious, but also form a normal and 


integral part of daily life. 


3. CONCLUSION 


The preceding review of certain aspects of the spiritual and intellectual world of 
early Egyptian monasticism in three different environments offers evidence that 
the cultivation of the interior life was effectively at the heart of the whole phe- 
nomenon, as Holl noted a century ago. Instead of conjecturing the existence of 
radically different types of monasticism in Egypt, with different sources of inspi- 
ration and different spiritual attitudes, it would be better to take as a working hy- 
pothesis the supposition of a common tradition with respect to the fundamental 
nature of he spiritual or interior life. Perhaps it was this tradition which permit- 
ted the application of the term «monachos» to ascetics who lived in consider- 
ably different exterior circumstances, during the course of the fourth century. 
The spirituality of early Egyptian monasticism was based on one presup- 
position, namely, the possibility of progress in the spiritual life. This was closely 
linked to the idea of a spiritual journey, of a combat against the passions which 





173 Praecepta 139-140; Eng. tr.: VEILLEUX, Pachomian Koinonia 2, Kalamazoo, Mich. 1981, 
166. 


174 See also Institutes 2 and Regulations 7. 
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obstructed the road to contemplation. The aim was union with God in the con- 
templative life and this aim was to be pursued by attention to oneself, self-knowl- 
edge and ascesis, that is to say the training of the spiritual athlete, who exerted 
himself with a view to obtaining the prize. This spiritual vision owed much to 
the Greek philosophic world as far as certain fundamental notions, such as ask- 
esis, were concerned, and for a significant portion of its terminology. The Greek 
philosophic tradition had first encountered the world of the Hebrew Scriptures 
in a significant way in the Works of Philo of Alexandria. Philo introduced to the 
reading of Scripture not only Greek philosophical ideas but also hermeneutical 
procedures developed from the reading of Classical authors. These were more 
extensively employed by Christian authors such as Origen under Philo’s influ- 
ence (who themselves also were at home in the Hellenistic philosophic world). 
Thus the text itself of Scripture, with the «spiritual» interpretation that went 
with it, became the vehicle for the transmission of the ascetical-spiritual program 
of the monastic world. Whatever else monks may have read, it is beyond doubt 
that the Scriptures formed the base of their spiritual and intellectual world. They 
read them, memorized them, repeated them, and constantly debated their cor- 
rect interpretation. 

This spiritual vision was to be elaborated and re-elaborated, refined and 
synthesized many times during the course of the development of the monastic 
literary tradition, particularly through the work of Evagrius Ponticus and John 
Cassian; notwithstanding variations and diversity of detail, essentially the same 
tradition and the same vision of the possibility of progressing spiritually is to be 
found in the great tradition which extends from Philo to Origen, to the fathers of 
the desert, to Basil, Gregory of Nyssa, Evagrius and Cassian. It was a vision which 
Athanasius, who was influenced by the monastic movement and was himself 
an influence upon it, also shared. Notwithstanding the complex origins of this 
movement and the social forces bound up with it, the great masters, on whom the 
monastic tradition bestowed the title of «abba», played an important role in the 
development of their tradition. Among these we should mention Antony, Didy- 
mus, Pachomius and his successors such as Theodore and Horsiesus, Macarius of 
Egypt and many others less well known such as Paul of Tamma, about whom we 
know too little. It is useful to remember that Evagrius Ponticus, John Cassian and 
many others went to Egypt precisely because of the fame of the spiritual masters, 
and they found them to be such as they sought for. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN 
BIBLICALINTERPRETATION. 
A CAUSE FOR EMBARRASSMENT 
OR A VIABLE APPROACH?! 


1. FORMULATING THE PROBLEM 
a. The embarrassment of the modern interpreter 


The development of the historical-critical approach to biblical texts over the 
past two centuries and its increasing acceptance in Christian circles, first Protes- 
tant and then Catholic, and more recently Orthodox, has lead to an increasing 
sense of discomfort, if not embarrassment, with the vast body of interpretation 
inherited from the past, especially from the patristic period.” The symptoms of 
the problem are various. On the one hand, the modern reader/interpreter, edu- 
cated to look for the original historical setting of the biblical books, as for any 
other piece of writing from the past, tries to explain the text in that historical 
setting, seeking to understand what the original author intended to say in so far 
as that is possible. Faced with patristic interpretations that may show no interest 
in such a procedure, he may conclude that the early Christian commentators 
followed no rules and operated capriciously, reading their own ideas into the 
biblical texts. In the best of cases, the modern interpreter, ifhe is not conversant 
with ancient procedures, regards the ancient explanation as naive or underde- 
veloped. This is particularly true of the allegorical exegesis so widespread in the 
ancient world. From the point of view of a modern interpreter, the history of 
exegesis is the progressive discovery of the unique value of the literal sense and 





1 This essay was originally published in Italian: «L’antica interpretazione biblica cristiana: 
motivo di imbarazzo o approccio fatibile?», in Storia e teologia all'incrocio: orrizonti e 
percorsi di una disciplina, ed. M. Bielawski - M. Sheridan, Roma 2002, 17-61. 


2 See THE PONTIFICAL BIBLICAL COMMISSION, The Interpretation of the Bible in the 
Church, Boston 1993, 101 (III, B, 2): «the allegorical interpretation of Scripture so char- 
acteristic of patristic exegesis runs the risk of being something of an embarrassment to 
people today». The document may be found also on the Vatican website: http://www. 
vatican.va/roman_curia/congregations/cfaith/pcb_doc_index.htm. 
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past approaches are inevitably viewed as erroneous, superseded or based on phil- 
osophical principles that can no longer be accepted? The conclusion follows 
inevitably that a vast portion of the heritage of early Christian biblical interpre- 
tation is irrelevant to understanding the real meaning of the text, since the real 
meaning is equated with the original historical sense, that is, the sense intended 
by the original author. 

The problem is complicated by the relationship between patristic exegesis 
and that which we find already in New Testament documents, particularly the 
letters written by or attributed to Paul. Origen viewed Paul as the model exegete, 
the one who had given the correct rules and examples to follow in interpreting 
the Scriptures, especially the Old Testament? Although the modern historian 
of interpretation is able to note a considerable development in presuppositions 





3 See, for example, T. J. KEEGAN, Interpreting the Bible. A Popular Introduction to Biblical 
Hermeneutics, New York 1985, 15-17 for a brief sketch of earlier approaches in which 
the allegorical method is connected with Platonist philosophy and the rediscovery of the 
literal sense with the Aristotelian approach of Thomas Aquinas. This is ironic in view of 
Plato's own rejection of allegorical interpretation. In fact the procedure pre-dates Plato. 
On the other hand, there is no doubt that a Platonic view of reality in which the visible 
is the manifestation of an invisible world provided additional impetus to discovering 
a hidden or allegorical meaning. For the relationship between Platonism and the 
allegorical sense in Origen, see M. SIMONETTI, Lettera e/o Allegoria: Un contributo alla 
storia dellesegesi patristica, Roma 1985, 79-84. For a similar more nuanced sketch of the 
relationship between literal and spiritual sense, see R.E. BROWN - S.M. SCHNEIDERS, 
«Hermeneutics», in The New Jerome Biblical Commentary, ed. R.E. Brown - J.A. 
Fitzmyer - R.E. Murphy, Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 1990, 1146-1165. Brown is clearly aware 
that ancient and modern commentators operate on very different concepts of the «literal 
sense» and that defining what is meant by the «literal sense» is not an easy matter (see p. 
1148). It is, however, symptomatic ofthe problem that Brown speaks ofthe « exaggeration 
of the spiritual sense» (p. 1155). It is pointless to call «exaggerated» an approach that 
is based on completely different presuppositions about the nature of the text itself. This 
suggests that the modern critic is not fully aware ofthe gap that separates his mental world 
from the ancient one. The problem is greater than defining what is meant by «literal 
sense». 


4 This is of course a simplification, since the concept of «original author» in texts with a 
long redactional and interpretative history is no simple matter. In interpreting ancient 
interpretations one must also keep in mind what the ancient reader thought about the 
author of the ancient text. Brown offers the following definition ofthe literal sense: «The 
sense which the human author directly intended and which the written word conveyed» 
(BRown, «Hermeneutics», 1148). As we shall see, patristic authors would hardly have 
agreed with this definition and what they called the «obvious sense» might be something 
quite different. 


5 For Origen’s debt to and use of Paul, see F. CoccHInt, I Paolo di Origene (Verba Seniorum 
N.S. 11), Roma 1992, especially 117-148. 
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and methodology between Paul and Origen, nevertheless there is also undeni- 
able continuity.° Paul engages in allegorical exegesis and indeed uses the termi- 
nology, although various modern writers tend to minimize or restrict his use of 
it, and even suggest that he used it incorrectly.’ In fact, this merely reveals that 
his procedures are an embarrassment for modern interpreters. The Pauline use 
of allegorical interpretation has led to opposing conclusions. Some suggest that 
he was simply mistaken in adopting such procedures, which leads to the conclu- 
sion that his interpretation is invalid. Others recently, in particular R.B. Hays, 
have attempted to defend his interpretation, even suggesting that it could serve 
as a model today? This position has been firmly rejected by R.N. Longenecker 
who speaks of the «cultural and time-conditioned nature of their methods» 
(the New Testament interpreters of Scripture) and the need to recontextualize 
their proclamation «in the varied cultures and circumstances of our day » ? 

In this context it is interesting to note the manner in which the document 
of the Biblical Commission has dealt with these questions. As already noted, 
it speaks of embarrassment when referring to the methods of patristic exegesis 
(see note 1), but, in discussing the interpretation of Scripture present within 
the New Testament writings, the document explains that the authors of the 





6 The most notable developments may be seen in the fact that the Scriptures of the Old 
Testament are for Origen not recognizable as Scripture except in the light of the coming 
of Christ, something that Paul would hardly have accepted. For Paul they were the only 
Scriptures. See ORIGEN, PArch 4, 1, 6. Origen also had at his disposal and made copious 
use of the vast heritage of allegorical interpretation of Philo of Alexandria. Likewise Ori- 
gen was able to make use of the New Testament writings, which provided an important 
source for his interpretations of the Old Testament. 


y Since at least the time of Luther there has prevailed in the west a very negative attitude 
toward the use of allegorical interpretation. See W. KÜMMEL, The New Testament: The 
History of the Investigation of its Problems, New York 1972, 22-23. This has led to attempts 
to exculpate Paul from the fault of allegorical interpretation by distinguishing between 
typological interpretation and allegorical interpretation. Paul would have engaged in the 
former, which consists in seeing a correspondence between historical facts and figures of 
the Old Testament and their fulfillment in the event of Christ. The majority of more recent 
commentators on this subject do not admit that this distinction has a real foundation 
in antiquity but prefer to regard typology as at best a subspecies of allegory. See M. 
SIMONETTI, Lettera e/o Allegoria: Un contributo alla storia dellesegesi patristica, Roma 
1985, 24-25 and the more recent summary of this controversy by E.A. CLARK, Reading 
Renunciation: Asceticism and Scripture in Early Christianity, Princeton 1999, 70-78. 


8 See especially the discussion in R.B. Hays, Echoes of Scripture in the Letters of Paul, New 
Haven 1989, 178-192. 


9  R. LONGENECKER, Biblical Exegesis in the Apostolic Period, Grand Rapids, Mich. ?1999, 


XXXIV — xxxix. 
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latter had «recourse to the ideas and procedures for interpretation current in 
their time. To require them to conform to modern scientific methods would be 
anachronistic».'? One wonders why it would be «anachronistic» in the case 
of the New Testament writings, while patristic exegesis is a cause for embarrass- 
ment. From a theological point of view, certainly, there is a difference between 
the writings included in the canon of the New Testament and those not includ- 
ed. The writings included within the canon always enjoyed an authority that the 
others did not. From a historical point of view, however, they all belong to the 
same general cultural world and some of those not included antedate the last 
writings included in the canon. When some of them were being written, the 
New Testament canon was not yet clearly formed. Thus, from the perspective 
of a historical investigation into the methods and mentality involved in ancient 
exegesis, there should be no distinction between canonical and non-canonical 
writings." The more fundamental question is that suggested by the use of the 
word «anachronistic» in the document of the Biblical Commission and the 
term «time-conditioned», adjectives that apply both to the methods of inter- 
pretation used in the writings of the New Testament and to those used in the 
patristic period in general. Why would it be anachronistic to apply modern rules 
to New Testament interpretation of Scriptural texts and why are the rules and 
procedures used in such interpretation «time-conditioned»? That is the ques- 
tion we shall attempt to address in this article. 


b. The reaction against modern interpretation and the promotion of pa- 
tristic exegesis 


One of the most common complaints about modern historical study of the 
Scriptures is that it results in their dissection and fragmentation.” Since mod- 
ern critical scholarship tends to view the texts from the point of view of his- 
torical development, later texts, which clearly show progress over earlier ones in 





10 THE PONTIFICAL BIBLICAL COMMISSION The Interpretation of the Bible in the Church, 
IIL A, 2. 


11 On this point see in particular the comments of E. NORELLI, La Bibbia nellantichita 
cristiana 1. Da Gesu a Origene, Bologna 1993, 12-13. 


12 Nore i, La Bibbia nellantichita cristiana 1, 12-13. As Norelli notes, the «canonical 
criticism» promoted by Childs among others, is a reaction against this tendency and an 
attempt to reconstitute the unity of the Scriptures. However, as we shall argue, the unity 
proposed by Childs and that perceived in antiquity are based on very different presuppo- 
sitions. 
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terms oftheology and even moral teaching, inevitably seem to reduce the earlier 
ones to objects of archaeological interest. The text itself loses its value as a locus 
of revelation and becomes a witness to the historical process that lies behind 
it. It has been argued that before the advent of historical criticism, the reader 
could enter into the narrative world of the Scriptures without difficulty. Now 
that world has become distant and difficult to enter.? From this point of view 
the world of patristic exegesis tends to represent an idyllic age in which the text 
of the Scriptures was accessible and had an immediate message for the reader. 
Those who would urge the continued relevance of patristic exegesis also suggest 
that modern exegesis (that of the last two centuries) displays a «philosophical 
bias toward naturalistic reductionism» or is the result of post-Enlightenment 
historicist criticism." It has also been suggested that the problem with modern 
exegesis is a methodological orientation that seeks to eliminate the faith of the 
church as the true key of interpretation and destroys the unity of the Scriptures. ? 
Likewise it is asserted that the problem of modern exegesis is one of incorrect 
methodology, that an evolutionary model has been adopted (what is simple is 
more primitive). Methods and models ofthe natural sciences have been adopted 
for the study of history. Only that which is positive, empirically observable can 
be admitted in the realm of exegesis. Thus a direct manifestation of the divine 
can only be regarded as myth. Modern exegesis would thus involve a reduction 
of history to philosophy. The debate concerning modern exegesis is not essen- 
tially a debate among historians, but a philosophical debate. While admitting 
that a simple return to the exegesis of the Fathers is not desirable, nevertheless 
patristic exegesis cannot be eliminated by describing it as «allegorical».! 





13 See especially HW. Frei, The Eclipse of Biblical Narrative. A Study in Eighteenth- and 
Nineteenth-Century Hermeneutics, New Haven 1974, and the observations of JJ. 
O'Kzzrz, «^A Letter that Killeth”: Toward a Reassessment of Antiochene Exegesis, or 
Diodore, Theodore, and Theodoret on the Psalms», Journal of Early Christian Studies 8 
(2000) 87. 


14 See the «General Introduction» by T.C. ODEN, Genesis 1-11 (Ancient Christian Com- 
mentary on Scripture, Old Testament I; ed. A. Louth in collaboration with M. Conti, 
Downers Grove, Il. 2001, xvii. 


15 See J. RATZINGER, «L'interpretazione biblica in conflitto (problemi del fondamento ed 
orientamento dell'esegesi contemporanea)», in I. de la Potterie et al., Lesegesi cristiana 
oggi, Casale Monferrato 1991, 98-99. 

16 RATZINGER, «L'interpretazione biblica in conflitto», 111-114. Although some of these 
generalizations might apply to some modern authors, they hardly seem an adequate char- 
acterization of the vast body of modern critical study of the Bible. 
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Unfortunately much of this discussion is often conducted at a level of ab- 
straction that amounts to a historical vacuum, without reference to the specific 
presuppositions, methods and results of patristic exegesis. One can understand 
the anxiety over eliminating the transcendent from the interpretation of Scrip- 
ture, but to reduce the problem to one of philosophy or methodological pre- 
suppositions is equally questionable. A problem of history is involved and more 
precisely one of the historical consciousness or awareness of the dimensions of 
history that separates ancient and modern methods of exegesis. It is our pur- 
pose here to suggest that describing ancient spiritual exegesis as «exaggerated» 
misses the point. It is not that it is exaggerated, but rather that it uses rules and 
is based on presuppositions that we cannot share today. It is equally pointless 
to suggest that we should engage in the patristic style of interpretation today 
without examining the exegetical rules and their presuppositions that formed 
the mental world of those in antiquity. It is not enough to examine the philo- 
sophical underpinnings of modern exegetical methodology. One must also try 
to understand the «philosophical» presuppositions of the ancient interpret- 
ers. The problem can also be formulated in terms of a question: why is it that 
almost no one actually engages in a patristic style of interpretation today? One 
reason is that very few people understand the rules of patristic exegesis. But 
the real reason, we shall suggest, is that our historical consciousness prevents 
that. Our awareness of the lengthy historical process, our forma mentis, makes 
certain presuppositions of ancient exegesis untenable and the rules based on 
them unworkable. To make this clear, it will be necessary to examine in detail 
some of the common rules and procedures of patristic exegesis and their pre- 
suppositions. 


2. THE WORLD OF ANCIENT EXEGESIS 
a. The nature of the text — its exactness or precision 


The presuppositions of the ancient interpreter about the nature of the biblical 
text are revealed above all by the way in which details of that text are handled. 
One of the most striking phenomena in ancient exegesis is the manner in which 
a new meaning different from the obvious (to the modern reader) literal sense of 
the text is generated by insisting on the significance of a detail that in any other 
text would be regarded as having no special significance. Indeed in some cases, 
as we shall see, this new sense runs directly counter to the originally intended 
or «obvious» sense of the text. This technique has also been described recently 
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as «close reading of the text».'7 It is best to illustrate the procedure with some 
concrete examples. 


Origen 


In his twenty-seventh homily on Numbers, Origen interprets the figures of Mo- 
ses and Aaron in the verse « And these are the stages of the children of Israel, as 
they went out from the land of Egypt with their host by the hand of Moses and 
Aaron» (Num 33:1 LXX) to represent allegorically two aspects of the quest 
for perfection in the spiritual life. Moses stands for «knowledge of the Law» 
and Aaron for «skill in making sacrifices and immolations to God». He then 
goes on to insist on the detail «by the hand of Moses and Aaron» from the fact 
that the singular is used (the hand) instead of the plural: «Nevertheless, these 
are not two hands, but one. For “by the hand of Moses and Aaron” the Lord led 
them forth, and not by the “hands” of Moses and Aaron. There is a single work 
for each hand and a single fulfillment of perfection». In fact this interpretation 
runs contrary to the literal sense of the phrase, which is plural, even though the 
singular is used. The use of the singular for the plural was a well-known figure 
of speech in antiquity, clearly identified by ancient rhetoricians and known as 
synecdoche.* Origen was perfectly well aware of this rhetorical figure and cites it 
several times in explaining both scriptural and non-scriptural quotations.? Why 
did he choose to ignore it in this case? The clues to understanding his choice 
are found in the same passage where, prior to giving the explanation about the 
«hand» of Moses and Aaron, he had explained that only by giving a spiritual 
interpretation could one arrive at «an understanding worthy of the Laws of the 
Holy Spirit». Simply knowing the places in the wilderness where the children 
of Israel had camped would be of no use nor would it afford an occasion for 
spiritual progress. Origen continues: 


The point is especially clear when we see what great care the Lord took in 
describing those stages so that their description would be introduced in a second 
place. For those names are recounted, granted with some differences, at the point 
when the children of Israel are said to have left each different place and to have 





17 E. A. CLARK, Reading Renunciation: Asceticism and Scripture in Early Christianity, 
Princeton 1999, 118. 


18 H.LausBzRG, Handbuch der literarischen Rhetorik, Stuttgart 51990, 296 §573,3. 


19 See CCels 4,77, 14-16, citing Euripides; HomJr 13,3; ComMt 12,38,34 (noting that Elias 
stands for all the prophets). 
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camped at it. And now again the Word of God orders Moses to describe them. 
Moreover, because ofthe very fact that the description is repeated a second time, 
it seems to me we have adetail in harmony with the mystery ofthe interpretation 
we have suggested. ”° 


The presumption is that the text in its every detail is the work of the Holy 
Spirit. Moses has transcribed what he was ordered to describe. Numbers 33:2 in 
fact states that « Moses wrote down their starting places and their stages by the 
Word of the Lord». The order of the texts and the grammatical details are not 
the work of a human author, but of the Holy Spirit. Origen logic proceeds as 
follows. Since the text is of divine origin, it must have a meaning that is compat- 
ible” with that origin and useful? for human readers, for God would not give 
us something of no value. The details of the text are clues to the real meaning, 
the «mystery of the interpretation». Thus the normal rules of grammar and 
rhetoric may not apply, since the real meaning is not on the surface. It is hid- 
den. This in fact is the significance of Origen use of the term «mystery» in the 
context of interpretation of scriptural texts.? Uncovering the hidden meaning, 
the «mystery», is the work of the interpreter. Origen states this quite explicitly 
in the preface to Book I of his work On First Principles: 


Then there is the doctrine that the scriptures were composed through the Spirit of 
God and that they have not only that meaning which is obvious, but also another 
which is hidden from the majority of readers. For the contents of scripture are the 
outward forms of certain mysteries and the images of divine things. On this point 
the entire Church is unanimous, that while the whole law is spiritual, the inspired 
meaning is not recognized by all, but only by those who are gifted with the grace 
of the Holy Spirit in the word of wisdom and knowledge.” 





20 ORIGEN, HomNum 27,6. English Translation from R. A. GREER, Origen (The Classics of 
Western Spirituality), New York 1979, 253. 

21  Theideathat the meaning of the text must be suitable to or worthy of God is an important 
criterion for the evaluation of the interpretation of Scriptural texts beginning with Philo, 
if not before. See M. SHERIDAN, «Digne deo. A Traditional Greek Principle of Interpre- 
tation in Latin Dress», in in this volume, 391-408. 

22 For the criterion that meaning must be «useful» (@péAein), see M. SIMONETTI in Ori- 
gene Dizionario, la cultura, il pensiero, le opere, ed. A. Monaci Castagno, Roma 2000, 429. 

23 See A. MONACI CASTAGNO, «Esoterico/Essoterico», in Origene Dizionario, la cultura, 
il pensiero, le opere, Roma 2000, 144-150. 


24  PArch 1, praef. 8. The English translation is from ORIGEN, On First Principles, tr. - ed. 
G. W. Butterworth, New York 1966, 5. The Latin text of Rufinus reads: 8. Tum deinde 
quod per spiritum dei scripturae conscriptae sint et sensum babeant non eum solum, qui in 
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Since the text itself is of divine origin, it cannot be analyzed as if it were a 
normal human production using the well-established canons of rhetoric. The 
text has an esoteric character and it is the interpreter’s task to look for the clues 
to decodingthe hidden message. 

It might be objected that in this passage Origen is already using an allegorical 
interpretation and therefore the use of such textual details is due to the impetus 
of the allegory in progress or dependent on it. Although it is true in this case 
that the interpretation of the detail carries on the allegory, it can be argued that 
it is the understanding of the text as an encoded document that is the basis for 
the allegorical explanation. 

Additional examples may help to explain and illustrate this phenomenon. In 
commenting on Num 30:3 «A man, a man who shall vow a vow to the Lord, 
or swear an oath, or bind himself with an obligation upon his soul, he shall not 
break his word; all that shall come out of his mouth he shall do», Origen ex- 
plains the doubling ofthe word «man» at the beginning of the verse as a refer- 
ence to the distinction between the «exterior man» and the «interior man» 
that is found in 2 Cor 4:166 The modern explanation is that it represents a 
Hebraism (one which, however, is not found in the Masoretic text) signify- 
ing nothing more than «every man». Before Origen, Philo had already seized 
on this textual peculiarity to make it refer to «the man who puts virtue into 
practice». In this case, Origen derives the meaning not from an allegory al- 
ready in progress but by using the procedure of interpreting Scripture by means 
of Scripture, another rule or procedure of ancient exegesis that depends on cer- 
tain presuppositions about the text that the modern world does not share. To 
this procedure we shall return later. 





manifesto est, sed et alium quendam latentem quam plurimos. Formae enim sunt haec quae 
descripta sunt sacramentorum quorundam et divinarum rerum imagines. De quo totius 
ecclesiae una sententia est, esse quidem omnem legem spiritalem, non tamen ea, quae spirat 
lex, esse omnibus nota nisi his solis, quibus gratia spiritus sancti in verbo sapientiae ac scien- 
tiae condonatur. 

25 LXX: ávO0ponog ávOponoc, öç äv sbäntan edytv Kopio Tj Ouson ópkov Ä Opiontat HpLou® 
n&pi ts yoxi aùtoð, Od PEBNAMOEL TO piua AdTOD: TavTA, 600 sav ¿ÉAN Ek TOD OTOLATOG 
adtod, oujoet. For comment on the significance of the LXX text, see G. DORIVAL, La 
Bible dAlexandrie 4. Les Nombres, Paris 1994, 511. 


26 ORIGENES, Homélies sur les Nombres 3, ed. L. Doutreleau (SCh 461), Paris 2001, 166- 
167 (Homily 24,2). 


27 PHILO, Gig. 33. 
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Another variation on this type of exploitation of the textual details to un- 


cover hidden meanings is found in Origen s Homily 15 on Gen 45:25-26 where 


he dwells on the significance of the phrases: «to go up» and «to go down». 


We should observe in reading the holy Scriptures how «to go up» and «to go 
down» are employed in each individual passage. For if we were to give diligent 
consideration, we would discover that almost never is anyone said to have gone 
down to a holy place nor is anyone related to have gone up to a blameworthy 
place. These observations show that the divine Scripture was not composed, 
as it seems to most, in illiterate and uncultivated language, but was adapted in 
accordance with the discipline of divine instruction. Nor is Scripture devoted 
so much to historical narratives as to things and ideas which are mystical. You 
will find it written, therefore, that those who are born of the seed of Abraham 
have gone down into Egypt and again that the sons of Israel have gone up out of 
Egypt. Indeed Scripture speaks thus also of Abraham himself: «But Abraham 
went up out of Egypt into the desert, he and his wife and all that was his, and Lot 
with him» (Gen 13:1). #8 


Here the comparison of details in different texts serves to verify assumptions 


about the nature of the text, which in turn provide the basis for this kind of 


interpretation of details. The basic assumption is that Scripture is devoted to 


«things and ideas that are mystical».” There is a hidden message lying beneath 


the surface of the text, which can be retrieved by analyzing the details. The sig- 


nificance of these details does not depend on or at least is not restricted to their 


function on the literal level of the narrative, because the historical narrative is 


not the main message of the text.” The divine author has arranged all the Scrip- 





28 


29 


30 


HomGn 15,1. The English translation is from ORIGEN, Homilies on Genesis and Exodus, 
tr. R.E. Heine (FC 71), Washington, D.C. 1982, 203. 


Origen, HomGn 15,1: Quae observationes ostendunt Scripturam divinam non, ut plurimis 
videtur, inerudito et agresti sermone compositam, sed secundum disciplinam divinae erudi- 
tionis aptatam neque tantum historicis narrationibus quantum rebus et sensibus mysticis ser- 
vientem. 


The practice of giving unusual significance to such details receives additional theoreti- 
cal support from Origens theory that, although all of Scripture has a «spiritual» sense, 
not all of it has a «bodily» sense: «For our contention with regard to the whole of di- 
vine scripture is that it all has a spiritual meaning, but not all a bodily meaning; for the 
bodily meaning is often proved to be an impossibility» (PArch 4, 3, 5). Earlier in the 
same chapter Origen offers many examples of the missing «bodily» meaning. No less an 
expert than Simonetti has suggested that Origen is «too diligent in the application of this 
criterion », using it not only in cases where there is an obvious improbability, but even in 
cases where the text is employing metaphors or images. He suggests that this «hyper liter- 
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tures in this way so that there is an additional hidden message that can be deci- 
phered through attention to the details. 


Philo 


Origen was of course hardly the first to approach the Scriptures in this man- 
ner. Among the predecessors who influenced him strongly were Philo and Paul. 
Some examples from Philo should serve to illustrate his approach to the text. In 
commenting on the blessings of Jacob in Gen 49:17,?! Philo asks why Jacob used 
the word «horseman » (ixneóc) while Moses in his song in Exod 15:1? used the 
word «the rider» (àvoflétnc). In fact the words are synonyms, a phenomenon 
well known to ancient rhetorical analysis, and Philo was certainly aware of this.? 
But he chose to find a significant difference of meaning in the two words, which 
then served as a basis for the allegory he wished to develop. The «horseman » is 
one who knows how to discipline the horse, which allegorically represents the 
passions, while the «rider» is one who is carried where the horse wants to go, 
that is, he is carried away by the passions.”* Thus the horseman represents one 
who has acquired virtue and, if he falls, he falls backward (Gen 49:17) and is not 
trampled by the horse/passions. 

Philo makes use of this procedure many times in order to find hidden teach- 
ing in the text. The point of departure for his tractate on the cherubim is the 
distinction between the synonymous or parallel terms in Gen 3:23-24: «cast 
forth» (£&an&otewev) and «sent forth» (&éPadev). On the basis of the dis- 
tinction that he finds in these terms he is going to build his interpretation: «He 
who is sent forth is not thereby prevented from returning. He who is cast forth 
by God is subject to eternal banishment». Philo is perfectly well aware of the 





alism» multiplies the difficulties of the literal level of the text (Lettera e/o Allegoria, 85). 
Such a judgment reflects of course a modern point of view. Origen, with his very different 
presuppositions about the nature of the text, would hardly have agreed. 

31  Gen49:17 kai yevndNTo Aav ógic &p’ 6600 Eykadtuevog mì tpißov, óGkvov ntépvav Innov, 
kai meositar 6 inmedg eic tà óníco. «And let Dan be a serpent in the way, besetting the 
path, biting the heel of the horse (and the horseman shall fall backward)». 

32 Exod 15:1 Tote "jov Mwvonig kai oi vioù Iopond tijv ġðùv tadımv tQ Og koi einav 
Aéyovteg Aicopev TH kupio, EvddEac yàp ðeðóčaoctar ýnnov Kai åvaßátnv Eppuyev sic 
062.a6cov. «Then sang Moses and the children of Israel this song to God, and spoke, say- 
ing, Let us sing to the Lord, for he is very greatly glorified: horse and rider he has thrown 
into the sea». 


33 See H. LausBERG, Handbuch der literarischen Rhetorik, Stuttgart ?1990, 330, $650. 
34 Puro, Leg. II, 25-26 (99-108). 
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concept of «synonym» which he employs elsewhere to identify terms that in 
fact are not really synonyms, but which for reasons of generating interpretations 
he wishes to identify.” His rationale for doing this is the nature of the text: 
« Ihe words are not set down at random, but chosen with a knowledge of the 
things to which he (Moses) applies them in their proper and exact sense» .?6 The 
fact that Philo feels the need to justify this procedure shows that he is aware that 
it runs contrary to the norms of standard rhetorical analysis. 

A similar example is found in the work «On Agriculture» where Philo dis- 
tinguishes between the «farmer» and «the one who works the earth». Noah 
is designated in Gen 9:20 as a «farmer» (yeopyóc), while in Gen 4:2 Cain is 
described as «one working the earth» (&pyaGópevog tiv yňv). Philo wishes to 
build an allegorical interpretation of the text on the basis of this distinction. 
Noah will represent the one who cultivates the soil of the soul, weeding out the 
vices and nurturing the virtues, while Cain does not care about such activity, 
but only immediate gratification. But first Philo prepares the text to yield this 
interpretation by insisting on the distinction between the two terms. They are 
not in fact synonyms as the casual reader might think but rather the result ofa 
precise knowledge and exact selection of terms: 


Most men, not knowing the nature of things, necessarily go wrong in giving 
them names. For things which are well considered and subjected as it were to 
dissection have appropriate designations attached to them in consequence; 
while others having been presented in a confused state receive things that are not 
thoroughly accurate. Moses, being abundantly equipped with the knowledge 
that has to do with things, is in the habit of using names that are perfectly apt 


and expressive." 


In other words, the text, by its very nature, contains codified messages that 
can be decodified through careful attention to the precise nuances of the terms. 
Behind this lies of course a whole theory about the origin and nature of lan- 
guage that owes much to the Stoic philosophical tradition.” 





35 Eg. Leg. III, 252, where he identifies «grass» and «bread» of Gen 3:18-19; Cher. 14,1 
where he identifies «joy» and «Eden» as synonyms. 

36 Cher. 1,1. Translation from: Philo 2, ed. EH. Colson - G.H. Whitaker (LCL 227), Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 1929, 9. 

37 Agr. 1,1. Translation from: Philo 3, ed. FH. Colson - G.H. Whitaker (LCL 247), Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 1930, 109. 

38  FortheStoic theory ofthe nature and origin of language see M. POHLENZ, La Stoa, Storia 
di un movimento spirituale 1, Firenze 1967, 57-81. 
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Didymus of Alexandria 


Following in the tradition of Philo and Origen, Didymus of Alexandria also 
reads texts with the same attention to detail. In dealing with the story of Abra- 
ham and Hagar in Gen 16:15, Didymus comments: 


It is plausible to say that it was to establish the fact that Hagar was a serious 
woman and Ishmael an authentic son of Abraham that Scripture went out of 
its way to remark that Hagar bore a son «to Abram». What follows is clear 
as to the literal sense, but let us examine too the anagogical sense. When the 
person who is making progress gives birth according to the goal assigned by 
the master, the child he bears is not to be despised. The verse, then, applies the 
metaphorical notion of generation to the master who correctly teaches and who 
thus provides profitable seed; (this is why) it is said: «Hagar bore to Abram». 
And the proof that the meaning is indeed what I have indicated according to the 
terms of Scripture is that, in the following phrase: «And Abram called the name 
of his son», the Word adds: «whom Hagar bore him». If an idea (like the one 
I suggested) were not in the background here, the text would simply have said: 
«And Abram named his son», without adding «whom she bore him ».?? 


In this passage Didymus is using what might be considered pleonasms (a 


term known and used in antiquity)? in the text in order to arrive at a spiritual 
sense for the text. The pleonasms «to Abram» and «whom she bore him» 
serve as signals that there is something in the text to be deciphered. In this case 
the hermeneutical key is the idea of education, which Philo had already used in 
his pioneering interpretation of these texts.*! 


A little earlier in the same commentary Didymus had detected a significant 


difference in synonymous phrases in Gen 15:5 and 16:10: 


It is not implausible that one who is living the life of a beginner should also be 
judged worthy of a blessing, for, if his progress continues toward the appropriate 
goal, he will arrive at perfection. But notice that, when the text was talking about 
virtue — for it is from virtue that the true seed of Abraham comes — after God 





39 


40 


4] 


DIDYME L'AvEUGLE, Sur la Genese II (SCh 244), Paris 1978, 234. The English transla- 
tion is from M.SHERIDAN, Genesis 12-50, (Ancient Christian Commentary on Scripture, 
Old Testament 2), Downers Grove, Il. 2002, 50. 

See R.D. ANDERSON JR., Glossary of Greek Rhetorical Terms Connected to Methods of Ar- 
gumentation, Figures and Tropes from Anaximenes to Quintilian, Leuven 2000, 102 and H. 
LAUSBERG, Handbuch der literarischen Rhetorik, Stuttgart 51990, 250, $462, 1. 

See especially Congr. 17-24 and 71-80 where Philo interprets Hagar to represent the pro- 
paedeutic studies (grammar, music, mathematics, etc.) and Sarah symbolizes virtue. 
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had led him outside and said to him: «Look toward heaven, and number the 
stars if you can count them», he had added: «So shall your descendants be »,* 
and that, in the case of Hagar, it is not said: «Your descendants will be like the 
stars», but only: «They will not be able to be numbered for their multitude». 
Can you not conclude from this difference that the progeny of that which is 
perfect is luminous, and that which pertains to the introductory level is not? 


The point of the promise in both cases was that the descendants would be in- 
numerable; the expressions are in fact synonymous, because in both cases the de- 
scendants are too numerous to be counted. But Didymus, using the interpreta- 
tion already introduced by Philo in which Sarah represents virtue and Hagar the 
propaedeutic cycle of studies, sees in the comparison of the descendants with 
the stars a significant difference. Sarah’s progeny are the virtues, while Hagar’s 
are only the encyclopedic or propaedeutic studies of grammar, music, etc. The 
specific interpretation of the detail depends of course on being already within a 
larger allegorical interpretation of the whole text regarding the call of Abraham. 

Although the examples examined so far have been from authors of the Al- 
exandrian tradition, the practice of paying close attention to textual details in 
order to extract hidden meaning from them is by no means limited to this tradi- 
tion. It is abundantly present in the most prolific representative of the so-called 
Antiochian school, John Chrysostom. Chrysostom is quite explicit in urging 
attention to the details or, as he frequently call it, «the precision» (dxpiGew) of 
the text. It is worth quoting at length one of his programmatic statements on the 
subject in order to understand his attitude toward the text: 


Wonderful is the power of Sacred Scripture and immense the wealth of ideas 
concealed in its expressions. Hence it behooves us to attend precisely and give 
ourselves to close study so as to reap the lavish benefits it offers. You see, the 
reason Christ himself gave this command, «Search the Scriptures», (John 5:39) 
was that, far from idly listening to the mere reading, we should rather descend to 
its very depths and be in a position to grasp the true sense of Scripture. This, after 
all, is the way with Scripture: in a few words it is often possible to find a great 
number of ideas. Its teachings, you see, are divine, not human, and consequently 
you can see it all composed in a manner opposite to human wisdom. What 
that way is, I will tell you: in the latter case - I mean human wisdom - people's 
whole interest is concentrated on the sequence of words, whereas in this case 





42 Gen 15:5. 


43 DipyME LAVEUGLE, Sur la Genese II, 222. The English translation is from M. SHERI- 
DAN, Genesis 12-50, 48 
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it is completely different. No study of Scripture is about words, their beauty or 
sequence: it has of itself divine grace resplendent upon it and its sayings have 
their own beauty. With that other writing you can grasp the sense only after 
a great amount of nit picking, whereas in this case, as you know, often a short 


phrase suffices for us to piece out the complete message.“ 


This passage, taken from the beginning of Chrysostom’s thirty-seventh hom- 
ily on Genesis is obviously an apology for the kind of interpretation in which 
he has been engaging and intends to continue. His assertion that Scripture is 
«composed in a manner opposite to human wisdom» means that it is not sub- 
ject to the norms of rhetorical composition or analysis, a subject with which 
Chrysostom himself was very well acquainted since he had studied with the 
most famous rhetorician of his day, Libanius. The statement is also somewhat 
ironic, at least from a modern point of view, for, although he will not apply the 
ancient norms of rhetorical analysis, he does devote much attention to analyz- 
ing words and their precise position. 

Chrysostom uses the term «precision» (ükpípew) more frequently by far 
than any other author in antiquity and it is a principal key to understanding his 
view of the text of Scripture. He exhorts his hearers to «recognize clearly the pre- 
cision of Sacred Scripture in recounting nothing to us as of no importance».? 
This extends even to the briefest phrase or syllable. One should not «pass by 
even a brief phrase or single syllable contained in the Holy Scriptures. After all, 
they are not simply words, but words of the Holy Spirit, and hence the treasure 
to be found in even a single syllable is great». Chrysostom frequently appeals 
to this notion of «precision» as a preface to finding a meaning in an otherwise 
insignificant detail. Thus he reminds his audience of «the precision of Sacred 
Scripture» as he prepares to place great weight on the particle «however» (8é) 
in Gen 2:20 «For Adam, however, there proved to be no helpmate of his kind». 
The importance of this particle, he explains at some length, is that it emphasizes 
that all the other living creatures, which Adam had named, were greatly inferior 
to him and irrational. None of these were adequate for Adam. It is a way of 





44 CHRYSOSTOM, Hom. Gen. 37,1. (PG 53, 341-342). The translations of Chrysostom 
are taken from: JOHN CHRYSOSTOM, Homilies on Genesis 1-17, tr. R.C. Hill (FC 42), 
Washington, D.C. 1986, 340. 

45 CHRYSOSTOM, Hom. Gen. 33,4 (PG 53, 303]. 

46 CHRYSOSTOM, Hom. Gen. 15,3 (PG 53, 1992). The insistence that the words, although 
written by Moses, are not his, but those of the Holy Spirit, is frequent in Chrysostom. See 
for example Hom. Gen. 49,1. 
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teaching that the woman about to be created is «in no way inferior to him» and 
is «different and immeasurably superior» to the other animals.” 

The same admonition to note the «precision of Scripture» precedes his 
explanation of the phrase «everything they had acquired in Charran» from 
Gen 12:5. The explanation of this detail is that Abraham had carried nothing 
with him from the Chaldeans, but had left everything to his brother. He took 
with him to the land of Canaan only the things acquired in Charran in order 
«to show everyone through his prosperity God's provident care for him».* 
Similarly Chrysostom dwells on the phrase «very rich» in the description of 
Abraham when he left Egypt in Gen 13:2. The precision of Scripture here in 
describing him as very rich is for us «to learn the inventiveness of God's wisdom 
and providence displayed in favor of the good man as well as his boundless and 
extraordinary power ».? This is shown by the fact that Abraham had gone to 
Egypt under pressure of the famine and now is suddenly described as leaving 
«very rich». The same presupposition regarding the nature of Scripture is to 
be applied also in the case of stories that are, on the face of it, scandalous, as in 
the case of Lots daughters in Gen 19:31-32. Chrysostom comments: «There is 
nothing written there idly and to no purpose; instead, everything is said care- 
fully and to our advantage, even if we don't understand parts of it. You see, we 
cant understand everything precisely; on the contrary, even if we try to assign 
causes for some things to the extent possible to us, yet it still holds within it 
some treasure that is hidden and difficult to interpret»?! Applying these cri- 
teria, Chrysostom manages to rationalize and make excuses for the conduct of 
Lot and his daughters. He declares, «let no one ever presume to condemn the 
just man or his daughters», and even asks, «Do you see how they did this from 
a right attitude».?? Thus he manages to arrive at an acceptably edifying inter- 
pretation of the text, even though the text as it stands appears to condemn the 
incest in Lot's house. 





47 CHRYSOSTOM, Hom. Gen. 15, 4-5 (PG 53, 119b-120b). 
48 CHRYSOSTOM, Hom. Gen. 31,18 (PG 53, 290). 
49 CHRYSOSTOM, Hom. Gen. 33,4 (PG 53, 306-307). 


50 The phrase «There is nothing written there idly and to no purpose» (oddév yap anda 
Kal eikfj yeypantaı) is one of Chrysostom’s most characteristic phrases, being the negative 
expression of the idea of «usefulness» (opéhsia), translated here also as «to our advan- 
tage». See also note 21 above. 


5] CHRYSOSTOM, Hom. Gen. 44,18 (PG 54, 410-411). 
52 CHRYSOSTOM, Hom. Gen. 44,21 (PG 54, 411-412). 
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By applying this presupposition and technique consistently Chrysostom is 
able constantly to squeeze out moral lessons from the details of the text. In fact 
he actually describes this as his program: «You see, it was not of himself that 
Moses proposed these matters to us, but under the inspiration of the Holy Spir- 
it. So let us see today also what he wants to teach us. You see, it is not idly or to 
no purpose that he proposes to us the lives of good people; rather, it is for us to 
emulate their virtue and become imitators of their good deeds»? Then acting 
on this advice he asks why Isaac’s age is mentioned in Gen 25:20. «It is to teach 
us the greatness of Isaac’s patience by signifying precisely the number of years 
he passed without children, so that we, too, may imitate the good man and thus 
implore God with supplication when seeking something from Him». Even 
the fact that one expression is used instead of another that could have been used 
can be employed for the purpose of moral edification. In Gen 29:12 the text says 
that Rebecca «ran» to tell her father Laban about Jacob. Chrysostom notes 
that the text could have said that she «went off» to report what had occurred. 
But in using the word «ran» the text wanted to instruct us about «the ardor 
that marked their hospitality >.» 

Although Chrysostom usually does not resort to allegorical interpretations, 
his attitude toward the text is not significantly different from those who did. 
It is a mistake to think that his concern for the precision of the text reflects an 
interest in the literal meaning of the text in a modern sense.’ For him as well 
as for the Alexandrian tradition, the text contains hidden messages that can be 
decodified through attention to the details of the text. Chrysostom’s hermeneu- 
tical key is moral exhortation and edification. That, he presumes, is why the text 
has been given to us. This legitimates the search for moral edification in every 
detail, even syllable, as he himself suggests. 





53 CHRYSOSTOM, Hom. Gen. 49,1 (PG 54, 444). 
54 CHRYSOSTOM, Hom. Gen. 49,3 (PG 54, 444). 
55 CHRYSOSTOM, Hom. Gen. 55,5 (PG 54, 480]) 


56 See R.C. Hill, in ST. JOHN CHRYSOSTOM, Homilies on Genesis (FC 74), Washington, 
D.C. 1986, 18, who suggests that the insistence of the Antiochian school on the literal 
sense of Scripture is connected to the idea of the «precision» (äxpißsıa) of the text. On 
the contrary, it may be argued that the Alexandrian school was just as interested in the 
precision of the text. The prodigious text critical work undertaken by Origen was moti- 
vated by a desire to have a precise and accurate text, because the text itself was understood 
to be the work of the Holy Spirit. The method of interpretation, allegorical or not, does 
not depend on that presupposition. 
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It has been urged that Augustine brought the earlier hermeneutical tradi- 
tions to a new synthesis, that he understood how distorting a «free-floating alle- 
gorical reading of the biblical texts could be» and that he might be called «the 
father of “semiotics”, the theory of signs».°” While it is true that Augustine does 
present interesting reflections on the nature of signs, on their reference (direct 
and figurative), and the reality (res) to which they refer, it may be doubted that 
his «interpretation theory frees the reader of biblical texts both from crude lit- 
eralism and from the dangers of an arbitrary allegorization». Jeanronde main- 
tains that Augustine offers «a semiotic framework in which the biblical text 
like any other human text is seen to function and in which it therefore needs 
to be interpreted», and that his theory of interpretation «rules out what we 
today would call “biblicism’, that is, an attitude of uncritical reverence towards 
the biblical texts based on the belief in the absolute inerrancy of these works» 7? 
There is a serious danger of misunderstanding Augustine, of an anachronistic 
reading of him, if we read his theoretical considerations as if they were the re- 
flections of a modern writer rather than in the context of his own practice and of 
his own presuppositions that are stated elsewhere in his voluminous works, even 
in the same work, De Doctrina Christiana. 

Although Augustine recommended the study of Hebrew and Greek to Latin 
speakers in order to understand better many of the words and expressions found 
in the Latin translations,” he himself knew no Hebrew and understood Greek 
rather imperfectly. He was well aware of the diversity of readings among the 
many Latin translations and as a solution recommended comparing them with 
the Greek Septuagint version, for, on the basis of the legend recounted in the 
letter of Aristeas, he regarded the Septuagint as the result of a miraculous divine 
intervention and thus to be accepted as the authoritative text: 


And to correct the Latin we must use the Greek versions, among which the 
authority of the Septuagint is pre-eminent as far as the Old Testament is 
concerned; for it is reported through all the more learned churches that the 
seventy translators enjoyed so much of the presence and power of the Holy 
Spirit in their work of translation, that among that number of men there was 
but one voice.” 





57 W.G.JEANROND, Theological Hermeneutics: Development and Significance, New York 1991, 
22. Jeanrond relies exclusively on Augustine’s De Doctrina Christiana for his analysis. 


58 W.G.JEANROND, Theological Hermeneutics, 23. 
59 AUGUSTINE, Doctr. chr. U, XI, 16. 
60 AUGUSTINE, Doctr. chr. U, XV, 22. 
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The Septuagint was to be preferred even when it diverged from the Hebrew, 
for the Greek version was the result of a divine intervention on behalf of the na- 
tions and part of the divine strategy for reversing the effects of Babel. The signs 
used to render words visible to the eyes are not common to all peoples because 
of the sin provoked by the discord among men, whose symbol is the tower of Ba- 
bel.°' The first translation into Greek (the language of the nations) is a decisive 
step in reversing this discord.” 

Whatever may be Augustine’s theory about the nature of language, his inter- 
pretation of Scriptural texts followed in the tradition of «figurative» (to use Au- 
gustine’s own terminology) exegesis developed so extensively in the Alexandrian 
tradition and transmitted to the Latin west through Hilary of Poitiers and Am- 
brose. Moreover, his method of interpretation depended upon an examination of 
the exactness of the text and the presumption that the details of the text contained 
clues to a hidden meaning. One example in particular may serve to illustrate this 
method. In his Commentary on John, referring to the miracle of Cana (John 2:1- 
11) Augustine states: «When these words of the Gospel are understood, and they 
are certainly clear, all the mysteries which are latent in this miracle of the Lord 
will be laid open».® This text has been used to suggest that Augustine believed 
in a meaning «beyond the letter» of the text. Here also there is danger of a 
misunderstanding. The meaning is not beyond the letter of the text, but is to be 
found in analyzing the details of the text. The meaning of the word «mystery» for 
Augustine is not significantly different from that which it had for Origen. It refers 
to a hidden message encrypted in the text itself: Thus Augustine explains that the 
six water jars refer to the six ages of the world.® Then he goes on to ask what the 
phrase «They contained two or three metretas apiece» could mean. 





61 AUGUSTINE, Doctr. chr. IL IV, 5. 


62 Fora more extensive survey of the development of Augustine thought on the nature of 
language, see: A. Borst, Der Turmbau von Babel. Geschichte der Meinungen über Ur- 
sprung und Vielfalt der Sprachen und Völker 2, Stuttgart 1958, 391-404. 


63 AUGUSTINE, Tract. Ev. Jo. 9,5. 


64 I. DELA POTTERIE, «La lettura della sacra scrittura "nello spirito": il modo patristico di 
leggere la bibbia é possibile oggi?», Civilta cattolica 3267 (Vol. 137-III- 1986) 209-223, 
especially 212-213. The author goes on to say that the allegorical method of exegesis is 
not possible today, but he does not seem to realize that Augustine's statement is directly 
connected to and presupposes that kind of exegesis. Whether or not it is possible to distill 
a «spirit of patristic exegesis», distinct from the presuppositions and methods of that 
exegesis, is highly questionable. 


65 AUGUSTINE, Tract. Ev. Jo. 9,6. 
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This phrase certainly conveys to us a mysterious meaning. For by «metretas» he 
means certain measures, as if he should say jars, flasks, or something of that sort. 
Metreta is the name of a measure, and takes its name from the word «measure». 
For pétpov is the Greek word for measure, whence the word «metretas» is 
derived. «They contained», then, «two or three metretas apiece». What are we 
to say, brethren? If He had simply said «three apiece», our mind would at once 
have run to the mystery of the Trinity.“ 


Augustine then continues at considerable length to explain how the Trinity 
is also suggested by the word «two». By modern standards this is hardly avoid- 
ing the «dangers of an arbitrary allegorization», but by ancient standards it is 
perfectly consistent with the presupposition that the text in all its details is in- 
spired and contains mysteries waiting to be deciphered using the various rules of 
etymology, interpreting the Scriptures by means of the Scriptures, etc. The same 
presuppositions and attention to the details of the text, but without the use of 
allegory, can be found in Augustine’s interpretation of the story of Abraham, 
Sarah and Hagar. Arguing against Faustus the Manichaean, who had suggested 
that Abrahams desire to beget children by Hagar showed that he had no faith 
in God’s promises that he would have children by Sarah, Augustine insists that: 


... this promise had not yet been made. Any one who reads the preceding 
chapters will find that Abraham had already got the promise of the land with 
a countless number of inhabitants, (Gen 12:2, 7) but that it had not yet been 
made known to him how the seed spoken of was to be produced, whether by 
generation from his own body, or from his choice in the adoption ofa son, or, in 
the case of its being from his own body, whether it would be by Sara or another. 
Whoever examines into this will find that Faustus has made either an imprudent 
mistake or an impudent misrepresentation.” 


This certainly goes against the plain and «obvious» sense of the passage in 
Gen 12:2. Even though it is literally true that the means of the fulfillment of 
the promise had not yet been specified, the obvious presumption would be that 
the descendants would be Abraham’s natural lineage. Augustine also argues that 





66 AUGUSTINE, Tract. Ev. Jo. 9,7: quid est ergo: capiebant metretas binas uel ternas? mysteri- 
um nobis maxime ista locutio commendat. metretas enim dicit mensuras quasdam, tamquam 
5i diceret urnas, amphoras, uel si quid buiusmodi. nomen mensurae est metreta, et a mensura 
accepit nomen ista mensura. pètpov enim mensuram dicunt graeci; inde appellatae metretae. 
capiebant ergo metretas binas uel ternas. quid dicimus, fratres? si ternas tantum diceret, non 
curreret animus noster nisi ad mysterium trinitatis. 


67 AUGUSTINE, Contra Faustum 22, 32. 
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even in Gen 15:2-4 when Abraham is informed that his heir will not be his slave 
but a natural son, God does not tell him who will be the mother. Here again 
Augustine goes against what might be termed the «narrative logic» of the story 
by insisting on a narrowly literal reading of details taken out of the context of 
the whole story.® Clark has characterized Augustine’s procedure here («close 
reading») as a strategy for dealing with difficult passages that offered obstacles 
to his desired interpretation. It might be better to see it as the result of a more 
general attitude toward the text, the result of regarding the text as different in 
character from other texts. It is not a human text but a divine text containing 
codified messages of all kinds waiting to be deciphered. 

The examples offered thus far should serve to show that we are dealing with 
a very widespread attitude and not with the idiosyncrasy of a particular author. 
All of the authors examined, whether from the Alexandrian or the Antiochian 
traditions, manifest this attitude toward the text. It may in fact be the common 
assumption of the ancient world regarding sacred texts. In any case, evidence of 
this assumption can be found within what became the canonical Scriptures. The 
prophet Jeremiah had predicted a Babylonian captivity of seventy years (25:11; 
29:10). In the Book of Daniel this is interpreted to mean 490 years. The author 
is explicit in his assumption that the text means something else than what is 
explicitly stated: «I, Daniel, tried to understand in the Scriptures the counting 
of the years of which the Lord spoke to the prophet Jeremiah» (Dan 9:2). The 
device for arriving at 490 years instead of 70 is to assume that the original figure 
referred to weeks of years.” 





68 See E. A. CLARK, Reading Renunciation: Asceticism and Scripture in Early Christianity, 
Princeton 1999, 120-121, who uses this as an example of what she calls «close reading» 
of problematic texts. 


69 The investigation of this hypothesis lies beyond the scope of this article. However, it may 
be noted that the enigmatic character of myths and oracles was widely presumed in the 
ancient Greek world. See F. BUFFIERE, Les mythes d’Homere et la pensée grecque, Paris 
1956, 39-44; 48-51. It has also been argued that the practice of the interpretation of 
Homer as developed in the schools especially during the Hellenistic period is the principal 
source for the development of ancient biblical interpretation, Jewish and Christian. See 
F. SIEGERT, Drei hellentistisch-jüdische Predigten 2. Kommentar nebst Beobachtungen zur 
hellenistischen Vorgeschichte der Bibelhermeneutik (WUNT 61), Tübingen 1992, 55-91. 


70 This example is analyzed by J.L. KUGEL, The Bible as it was, Cambridge, Mass. 1997, 2, 
18, as an example to illustrate «the assumption that all ancient interpreters seem to share 
is that the Bible is a fundamentally cryptic document». Kugel argues that the roots of 
the assumption go back to the Bible itself. For additional material on esoteric exegesis 
within the text tradition of the Old Testament, see especially M. FisHBANE, Biblical 
Interpretation in Ancient Israel, Oxford 1986, 443-446; 506-511. 
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Another, perhaps more notorious example from the New Testament may 
serve to illustrate this attitude or assumption further. In Gal 3:16 Paul states: 
«Now the promises were made to Abraham and to his seed. It does not say, “And 
to seeds”, referring to many; but, referring to one, “And to your seed’, which is 
Christ». Whether one considers the use of the singular «seed» (onéppo) in 
Gen 12:3 to be a case of synecdoche or a collective or generic noun, the original 
and obvious meaning is clearly plural: «descendants». Paul’s procedure would 
hardly be acceptable in terms of ancient rhetorical analysis. It «becomes pos- 
sible due to the prophetic nature of Scripture in the eyes of Paul (and presum- 
ably his audience) »."' But the «prophetic nature of Scripture» is based on the 
assumption that the original text need not mean what it actually says because it 
is an encrypted communication. There seems little doubt that Paul is deliber- 
ately trying to exclude the traditional interpretation of Gen 13:15 (also 17:8; 
22:18; 24:7).” 


b. The nature of language 
Etymology 


The examples cited thus far illustrate a particular attitude toward and assump- 
tions about the nature of the biblical text. Other ancient exegetical procedures 
are based on certain assumptions about the nature of language itself. Not only 
the text but individual words, and especially names, in their original (etymologi- 
cal) sense offered clues to the real or hidden meaning of the text, which it was 
the task of the exegete to uncover.” Although a certain interest in etymology 





71 R.D. ANDERSON, JR., Ancient Rhetorical Theory and Paul, Leuven ?1998, 170. 


72 Hays (Echoes of Scripture in the Letters of Paul, 85) describes this as: «Another notorious 
instance of christocentric exegesis» and explains that «This exegesis is less perverse than 
it might appear, depending as it surely does on the linkage of the catchword seed to God's 
promise to David in 2 Sam 7:12-14». This would hardly make it less notorious or perverse 
for the reader unconvinced of christocentric exegesis. The «christocentric» hermeneutic 
explains the source of Paul's interpretation, but not the assumption about the nature of the 
text that makes the interpretation possible. For additional treatment of this text see H.D. 
BETZ, Galatians: A Commentary on Paul's Letter to the Churches in Galatia (Hermeneia), 
Philadelphia 1979, 157, and R. LONGENECKER, Biblical Exegesis in the Apostolic Period, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. ?1999, 106-107. 


73  Thedevelopment and transmission of the biblical etymologies in a great variety of ancient 
languages has been amply studied by F. WUTZ, Onomastica sacra. Untersuchungen zum 
Liber interpretationis nominum hebraicorum des hl. Hieronymus, ILI, (TU 3, 11), Leipzig 
1914-1915. See also A. VON HARNACK, Der kirchengeschichtliche Ertrag der exegetischen 
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may be detected already in some of the Old Testament accounts of origins, e.g., 
Gen 11:5-9, Jewish authors were certainly influenced by the use of this proce- 
dure in the Hellenistic world, particularly in the interpretation of the Homeric 
epics.’* Stoic authors employed this technique and sought to give it philosophi- 
cal and linguistic justification. Etymology and allegorical interpretation tended 
to go hand in hand.” Philo seems to have been the first to develop systematically 
the Old Testament etymologies but he had predecessors.’° The theoretical basis 
for the practice included certain presuppositions about the nature of language 
that Philo justified in an interpretation of Gen 2:19 where Adam is given the 
task of naming all other creatures: 


For the native reasoning power in the soul being still unalloyed, and no infirmity 
or disease or evil affection having intruded itself, he received the impressions 
made by bodies and objects in their sheer reality, and the titles he gave were 
fully apposite, for right well did he divine the character of the creatures he was 
describing, with the result that their natures were apprehended as soon as their 
names were uttered.” 


Through the fall, the expulsion from the garden, and the confusion of languag- 
es at Babel, this immediate access to reality through language had been obscured, 
but through diligent investigation of the etymology of names, some of it could be 
recaptured. Christian authors, above all Origen, used the work of Philo and added 
to the tradition material for the New Testament names.” By the third century AD 





Arbeiten des Origenes 1. Hexateuch und Richterbuch (TU 42, 3), Leipzig 1918, 52-57. 
Harnack groups the use of etymologies together with number symbolism and «anderer 
Aberglaube». 


74 See F. BUFFIERE, Les mythes d’Homere et la pensée grecque, Paris 1956, 60-65. 


75 See especially the recent work by D. Dawson, Allegorical Readers and Cultural Revision 
in Ancient Alexandria, Berkeley 1992, 31. Dawson points out «In general, it seems that 
etymology was part of the Stoic theory of nominal meaning. Nominal meaning was a 
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a process of primordial naming or dubbing by wise nomenclators, the “essence” or “con- 
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76 See L.L. GRABBE, Etymology in Early Jewish Interpretation. The Hebrew Names in Philo, 
Ithaca, N.Y. 1988. 


77  Opif 150. English translation: Philo 1, ed. FH. Colson - G.H. Whitaker (LCL 226), 
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78 For the complex development up to the time of Jerome, see WUTZ, Onomastica sacra, 13- 
51 and R.P.C. Hanson, «Interpretations of Hebrew Names in Origen», Vigiliae Chris- 
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alphabetical lists of names with these etymologies probably existed as well as lists 
that followed the order of the biblical books. Most authors under Alexandrian 
influence made use of the etymologies to generate allegorical or spiritual inter- 
pretations of the text. Jerome and Augustine must be included in this tradition.” 
The particular etymological interpretations thus generated often had a long career. 

One example may suffice to illustrate this procedure. By means of an ety- 
mology of the name Jacob based on Gen 27:36, Philo identified Jacob as «the 
one who strikes at the heel», which he interpreted to mean the one who en- 
gages in spiritual combat against the vices. Jacob is thus identified as the as- 
cetic (6 &okntijo) or as the ascetic soul or as «the mind in training» (6 voög 
6 &okntrjo)."! For Philo a change of name in the Scriptures is particularly sig- 
nificant. When Jacobs name is changed in Gen 32, Philo interprets the new 
name «Israel» to mean «the one who sees God». Jacob-Israel then becomes 
the symbolic representation of the two aspects of the spiritual life, the active or 
«practical life» and the contemplative life.? Numerous later writers including 
Origen, Eusebius, Didymus, Ambrose, Cyril of Alexandria, and John Cassian 
will use this complex etymological interpretation. 


Interpreting Scripture by means of Scripture 


The phrase «spiritual things with spiritual things» denotes a hermeneutical 
procedure that permeates the exegetical work of Origen as well as that of many 
other ancient exegetes. In his homily on the ark in Genesis, Origen remarks to- 
ward the end: «To be sure, if someone can, at leisure, bring together Scripture 
with Scripture, and compare divine Scripture and fit together “spiritual things 
with spiritual” (1 Cor 2:13) we are not unmindful that he will discover in this 
passage many secrets of a profound and hidden mystery...».** For the patristic 





tationis hebraicorum nominum, ed. P. Antin (CCL 72), Turnhout 1959, 59. Wutz argues 
against the authorship of a New Testament Onomasticon by Origen (pp. 38, 42) and at- 
tributes it rather to an unknown Alexandrian scholar working in the years 260-270 (p. 36). 
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exegete it is axiomatic that one should seck the explanation ofa term, or a figure 
in other texts where the same word is used. To the modern interpreter, condi- 
tioned as he is to literary genres and different historical contexts, it seems almost 
capricious to explain a passage in one book by means of a passage having only a 
slight verbal similarity from another book of a different literary genre written in 
a different epoch. To the patristic exegete (or at least the Alexandrian exegete), 
such a procedure was necessary and absolutely consistent with the basic premise 
of the unified authorship of Scripture. 

Origen invokes this procedure explaining how to discover the meaning of 
passages that, taken literally, are impossible: 


Accordingly he who reads in an exact manner must, in obedience to the Savior’s 
precept which says, «Search the scriptures», carefully investigate how far the literal 
meaning is true and how far it is impossible, and to the utmost of his power must 
trace out from the use of similar expressions the meaning scattered everywhere 
through the scriptures of that which when taken literally is impossible. 


Elsewhere Origen relates a simile that he heard from a rabbi in which the 
Scriptures are compared to a house with a large number of locked rooms. Each 
room has a key but the keys have been mixed up and dispersed throughout the 
house. The key then to one passage of Scripture is to be found in other passages. 
We are able to understand obscure passages of Scripture when we take as a point 
of departure a similar passage from another portion of Scripture, because «the 
principle of interpretation has been dispersed among them ».°° Origen puts this 
principle into practice in his commentary on the Canticle where, in order to 
explain Cant 2:9, in which the beloved is compared to a gazelle or young stag, he 
assembles all references to these animals in other books of Scripture." 

This procedure of explaining Scripture by Scripture is based on the funda- 
mental premise that the Holy Spirit is the true author of the whole Bible.** In 
fact, from a formal point of view, the principle is the same as explaining Homer 





85 PArch 4,3,5. The translation is by GW. Butterworth in ORIGEN, On First Principles, New 
York 1966, 296. See the commentary on this passage by Crouzel in ORIGENE, Traité des 
principes IV (Livres III et IV): Commentaire et Fragments (SCh 269), ed. H. Crouzel - M. 
Simonetti, Paris 1980, 203-204. 

86 Philoc 2,3. For the most recent edition of this text, see ORIGENE, Philocalie, ed. M. Harl 
- N. de Lange (SCh 302), Paris 1983, 243-244. 

87 ORIGEN, ComCt 3. 

88 This is stated quite explicitly in HomEz 1,4 where Origen says that everything that has 
been written are words of the same God. 
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by Homer, a traditional principle of Alexandrian philology, which had been ap- 
plied to other classical authors such as Plato and Hippocrates.? A similar if not 
identical procedure can be found already in the New Testament in the writings 
of Paul. In Rom 4:18 he brings together Gen 15:6 and Ps 32:12 because of the 
hook word «reckon» .?" This exegetical principle was known later in rabbinic 
literature as gezera shava. 

However, in justifying his constant use of this procedure, Origen does 
not appeal so much to the example of Paul as to the principle itself which he 
finds stated in 1 Cor 2:13 («comparing spiritual things to spiritual »).”! Origen 
seems in fact to be the first to interpret this phrase as an exegetical principle.” 
Prior to Origen the verse is found cited only by Clement of Alexandria and in 
two other works.” Clement seems to have interpreted the word «spiritual» as 
a masculine noun and understood it to mean «spiritual men», that is, initiates, 
to whom the «spiritual things» could be given. Origen interprets both nouns 
instead as neuter and equivalent in meaning to «words of scripture». 

Although modern exegetes have tended to read the phrase more in the sense 
of Clement than in that of Origen, the Jewish schools related texts on the basis 
of verbal similarities, beginning with the school of Hillel at the end of the first 
century.” Origen could hardly have been ignorant of the fact that this method 
was employed in the Jewish and pagan schools, but he consistently appeals to 
Paul as his authority for the method. Thus, for Origen, Paul provided the rule 
and the example that bound the ancient Scriptures inextricably to the new rev- 





89 According to Porphyry, the principle originates with to Aristarchus of Samothrace. Simi- 
lar formulations can be found in the writings of Proclus with reference to explaining Plato 
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LAllegorie de Philon dAlexandrie a Dante. Etudes Historiques, Paris 1987, 194-197. 


90 See R.B. Hays, Echoes of Scripture in the Letters of Paul, New Haven 1989, 13, 55, 85. 
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elation. Indeed, Origen often understands the phrase «spiritual things with 
spiritual things» to mean precisely the comparison of passages of the Old and 
New Testaments respectively.” 

In keeping with the context of 1 Cor 2:13, Origen also insists that only one 
who is «spiritual» or «perfect» is capable of comparing «spiritual things with 
spiritual things» .°° The person who is still spiritually a «child» (1 Cor 3:1-2), 
who is nourished «with milk» and «is unskillful in the word of justice» nor is 
he able to receive the «solid food» of the divine wisdom and knowledge of the 
law (cf. Heb 5:13-14), cannot «compare spiritual things with spiritual». Those, 
on the other hand, who do not follow «the letter which kills» but the «spirit 
which quickens», receive the spirit of adoption which allows them to penetrate 
beneath the letter of the law. Applying this same rule further to the story of 
Hagar and Ishmael, Origen dwells on the fact that Ishmael was given a bottle 
of water in contrast to a well of living water (Gen 21:14). Bringing together the 
texts of Gen 21:14; 26:14-17; Gal 4:28 and Prov 5:15-16 on this basis, Origen 
concludes: 


The bottle of the Law is the letter, from which that carnal people drinks, and 
thence receives understanding. This letter frequently fails them. It cannot 
extricate itself; for the historical understanding is defective in many things. But 
the Church drinks from the evangelic and apostolic fountains which never fail, 
but «run in its streets» (Prov 5:16), because they always abound and flow in the 
breadth of spiritual interpretation. The Church drinks also «from wells» when 
it draws and examines certain deeper things from the Law.” 


Origen also combined this method indicated by the phrase «comparing 
spiritual things with spiritual things» with the use of etymologies. An etymol- 
ogy employed in one place to explain a text can be used wherever the same name 
occurs to introduce the same meaning into the text, even though the texts them- 
selves may be unrelated. Thus Origen interprets Gen 45:27-28, in which both 
the names Jacob and Israel occur, in such a way that the name Israel represents 
spiritual intelligence, «he who sees in his mind the true life which is Christ, 





95 See for example HomEx 1,2: «Anyone, therefore, can perhaps, “by comparing spiritual 
things with spiritual things” and putting old things together with new and new with old, 
perceive the mystery of Egypt and the descent of the patriarchs into it, if he can investigate 
those words spiritually and follow the thought of the Apostle...». 


96 | HomGn "7 Á. 
97 HomGn7,5. 
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the true God ».?* He also says that the two names, Jacob and Israel, can be in- 
terpreted this way wherever they occur in Scripture and gives a long list of such 
occurrences.” 


CONCLUSIONS 


By now it should be obvious that the answer to the question contained in the title 
of this essay is: neither. For those who understand the presuppositions and rules 
of early Christian exegesis, the latter should neither be a cause for embarrassment 
nor can it offer a program for the future. It need not be a cause for embarrassment 
if we are aware of the difference ofhistorical perspective that separates us from the 
ancient world. The practice of early Christian as well as Jewish exegesis depended 
on having a completely a-historical (from our point of view of course) view ofthe 
nature of language and literature. We now know that Hebrew was not the original 
language of the human race (as Jerome did not)!” but rather a relatively late de- 
velopment in the West Semitic family of languages. We know this because of the 
painstaking comparative study of Semitic languages over the past two centuries 
and because of the discovery and decipherment of long forgotten languages, in- 
cluding Akkadian and Ugaritic, to mention just a few. We also know much more 
about the history of writing itself, the development of different methods, picto- 
graphic, syllabic and finally the alphabetic form developed at Ugarit and passed on 
to those who wrote Hebrew. Because of the comparative study of the literatures 
in these other languages, we now know that many texts in the Hebrew Scriptures 
have a literary pre-history, particularly those relating to myths of origins, wisdom 
literature and forms of poetry. We know much more about the process of liter- 
ary composition and interpretation that went on in antiquity. We are interested 
in and aware of the historical process by which the texts came into being. This 
knowledge results in demythologizing the ancient texts and makes it impossible 
to regard them as encrypted documents. 





98 HomGn 15,3. This meaning is of course based on the story in Gen 32:28-30. Philo had al- 
ready interpreted the name Israel to mean «he who sees God». See Somn. I, 171; Praem. 


36. 
99  HomGn 15,4. 


100 JEROME, Commentarii in prophetas minores (CSEL 76A), In Sophoniam, cap. 3, linea: 
538: id quod diximus nugas, sciamus in hebraeo ipsum latinum esse sermonem, et propterea 
a nobis ita ut in hebraeo erat positum, ut nosse possimus linguam hebraicam omnium lin- 


guarum esse matricem, quod non est buius temporis disserere. See also BORST, Der Turmbau 
von Babel, 385-391. 
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This additional knowledge does not mean that we are more intelligent than 
people in the ancient world. The extraordinary grammatical, rhetorical and 
philosophical analyses of language alone that we have inherited from the an- 
cient world should warn us against such a conclusion. What is different is that 
we have at our disposition an enormous amount of data about language and lit- 
erature that was simply not available in antiquity. The analysis of this data allows 
us to arrive at a very different historical perspective. 

One of the most notable results of this perspective is the very different ap- 
proach to the concept of the «human author» of the various biblical books. In 
antiquity the interest in the human authors was negligible because the human 
author served as a scribe. The real author was thought to be God or the Logos or 
the Holy Spirit. The emphasis that we find in recent church documents such as 
the constitution of the Second Vatican Council «Dei Verbum» and the docu- 
ment of the Pontifical Biblical Commission cited earlier on the human author 
and the necessity of studying the human process of composition with due at- 
tention to literary forms, etc. would have baffled ancient commentators.'” They 
were simply unaware of the long historical process that makes such study imper- 
ative. Their reading of texts was in a literal sense not so much «anachronistic» 
as «achronistic». They did not seek first of all to locate a text in its historical 
setting because they were relatively unaware that the historical setting could be 
determinative for understanding the meaning of the text. 

Increased historical knowledge has thus led to increased emphasis on the hu- 
man authorship of Scripture as an essential element in understanding its mean- 
ing. This in turn has led to the development of more complicated theories of 
«inspiration» in order to account for the concepts of «divine author» and 
«human author» and to explain their relationship with regard to the concept 
of «intention of the author». Exploring this development lies outside the scope 
of this essay, but it is interesting to note that the increase in production of trea- 
tises on «inspiration» is concomitant with the development of historical criti- 
cism.!” 





101 See, for example, the dogmatic constitution of Vatican IL, Dei Verbum12: «However, since 
God speaks in sacred Scripture through men in human fashion, the interpreter of Sacred 
Scripture, in order to see clearly what God wanted to communicate to us, should carefully 
investigate what meaning the sacred writers really intended, and what God wanted to 
manifest by means of their words». 


102 See the article R. CoLLins «Inspiration», in The New Jerome Biblical Commentary, ed. 
R.E. Brown - J.A. Fitzmyer - R.E. Murphy; Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 1990, 1023-1033, esp. 
p. 1028. 
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As was noted at the beginning of this article, one of the complaints against 
modern historical criticism is that it makes the Scriptures remote and difficult of 
access to the ordinary reader (who is not a fundamentalist). Presumably access 
was easier in antiquity. This is an illusion. Anyone who has studied in detail the 
methods of ancient Jewish and Christian exegesis is aware how complicated an 
affair it really was. The role of the interpreter of Scripture in antiquity was no 
less that of an expert than in the modern world. It required specialized training 
and conferred status in the community. Indeed, the status of the interpreter in 
the ancient world was greater than that accorded him in the modern world, for 
he was the mediator of secret or hidden wisdom.'” What is really different is 
that we do not share the common presupposition of the early Christian period 
that the whole text must have an immediate usefulness for us. Discovering 
that «usefulness» was always the work of experts and often a tortuous process. 

This study has been limited to the question of how suppositions about the 
nature of the text and about language affected interpretation in the ancient 
world. Other presuppositions and procedures, such as the criteria of « fitting- 
ness for God» and «usefulness», have been touched on only in passing.'” The 
question of ancient versus modern interpretation is not primarily one of differ- 
ing rules and methods but of ancient presuppositions rendered untenable by 
advancing historical knowledge. In this sense the portrayal of the history of ex- 
egesis as a long struggle for the literal sense is mistaken. It is rather a question of 
increased appreciation of the very human and historical process through which 
the texts came into being. Contemporary difficulties in reading the Scriptures 
as they were read in the past are caused fundamentally not by a lack of faith, as is 
sometimes suggested, but by an enormous increase in historical knowledge and 
a greatly expanded historical perspective. 

The situation is similar to that in another but very different field, architec- 
ture. Greek temples and Gothic cathedrals are expressions of very special mo- 
ments in history and are intimately related to the cultural settings in which they 
were originally constructed. Both were, to use a very modern phrase, products 
of the cutting edge of the technology of their day as well as expressions of rich 
religious and literary contexts. Many attempts have been made to imitate them 





103 On the development of the role of interpreter, see KUGEL, The Bible as it Was, 10-17. One 
may note in passing that all writings that enjoy authority in a society from a legal or moral 
point of view confer authority on their interpreters. 


104 See notes 22 and 50 above. 
105 See notes 22 and 22. 
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and architects, who understand the principles on which they were constructed, 
can produce reasonable facsimiles. But does it make sense to do so? The mod- 
ern copies remain monuments to past genius. Ihey are not rooted in their own 
epoch. So it is also with ancient biblical interpretation. Those who understand 
the procedures and the rules used by the ancient interpreters can reproduce that 
kind of interpretation. But it will be unconvincing because we do not share the 
premises on which it was based. We can appreciate the inner coherence of the 
world of ancient exegesis and we can admire the skill of the ancient interpret- 
ers, but we cannot live in that world any more than we can live in the world of 
ancient Athens or medieval Paris. We do not share the forma mentis, the mental 
world of these past epochs. That world has been irreversibly expanded. 

The question of how this vast heritage of early Christian interpretation 
should or can be used in theological reflection or in the life of the church lies 
outside the scope of this article. Any attempt to address this question must start 
by recognizing the gap that separates our mental world from that of early Chris- 
tianity. Different concepts of «Scripture» and of «inspiration» have been op- 
erative in different periods and Scripture has played different roles in theology 
and in the life of the church in different epochs.” 





106 This article is cited in a significant essay by A. MONTANARI, «luxta propria principia" 
Appunti per lo studio dell'ermeneutica biblica antica», Teologia 2 (2004) 127-151. Al- 
though I agree with many of the observations of Montanari, especially with the notion 
of Christ as the interpretive key for all the Scriptures, certain affirmations require further 
nuancing. For example, the statement that allegorical exegesis rests on the conviction that 
the Old Testament is oriented toward the mystery of Christ (p. 133) is true for certain 
types of allegorical exegesis, especially regarding the contents of the interpretation, but it 
is not true of all types of early Christian exegesis. See also the essay «The Bible as Read by 
the Fathers» in this volume, 277-291. 


THE INFLUENCE OF ORIGEN 
ON COPTIC EXEGESIS 
IN THE SIXTH CENTURY. 
THE CASE OF RUFUS OF SHOTEP! 


INTRODUCTION: MAKING THE CAMEL PASS THROUGH THE 
EYE OF THE NEEDLE 


Toward the end of the sixth century in a small town in Upper Egypt named Sho- 
tep, a Coptic bishop by the name of Rufus preached a series of homilies on the 
Gospel of Matthew. Having arrived at the statement that «John wore clothing 
made of camel’s hair» (Matt 3:4), Rufus concluded his explanation as follows: 


John’s garment is (made) out of camel's hair. The camel does not split the hoof 
but it does ruminate (cf. Lev 11:3 7). The law is spiritual but it does not split the 
hoof, since those who adhere to it adhere to it without discernment. It is about 
the teaching of these old writings that the expression (i.e., «camel’s hair») is 
informing us this (the teaching) from which those ancients were taught, from 
a writing without discernment, since it is like an unshaped and absurd animal 
compared to them, that is, the camel. As for this, since it does not split the hoof, 
so as not to make good sense out of the difficult text, it is this, the thickness of 
which was made thin, the size of which was reduced, so as to make it pass through 
the eye of a needle (cf. Matt 19:24). The new Word, having made worship of this 
carnal sort, circumcision, times, festivals, the temple, and the worldly altar with 
its furnishings to come to naught, all these things, he reduced through the spirit 
to make them enter through the discernment of allegory.” 


This explanation caused the cataloguer of these manuscripts to exclaim, 
«strange allegories, incoherent terms»?. Yet, from the point of view of the his- 





1 Originally published in Origeniana Octava. Origen and the Alexandrian Tradition. Papers of 
the 8th International Origen Congress, Pisa 27-31 August 2001, Leuven 2003, 1023-1033. 

2 J.M. SHERIDAN, Rufus of Shotep. Homilies on the Gospels of Matthew and Luke, Roma 
1998, 138-140. 

3 M.E. PoRCHER, «Analyse des manuscrits coptes 131.1 8 de la Bibliothéque Nationale 
avec indication des textes bibliques», Revue d’Egyptologie 2 (1936) 116. 
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tory of exegesis, the interpretation is neither strange nor incoherent but follows 
well established rules with a long and venerable history. Here I shall seek to 
elucidate two of these rules, that of interpreting Scripture by Scripture and that 
of the missing literal sense signaling the need for allegorical interpretation, and 
to show how Rufus used them to construct his interpretation. 


INTERPRETING SCRIPTURE BY MEANS OF SCRIPTURE 


Rufus’ basic premise, which is not stated in this passage, is that John the Baptist 
represents the Old Testament Scriptures.‘ In the broader context of the passage 
Rufus draws a contrast between John's garment of camel's hair and the garment 
of lamb’s wool worn by Jesus referred to in John 19:23. John the Baptist is made 
to say that he is wearing a camel’s hair garment because the lamb has not yet 
grown wool so that a lambs wool garment could be produced. Implicit here is 
the symbolism of Christ as the lamb of God. Since Rufus realizes that this ref- 
erence is obscure, his imaginary hearer is made to object and demand a clearer 
explanation. 

The answer is that the camel does not split the hoof but does ruminate. This 
reference to Lev 11:3-7 in which it is stated that, «the camel, because it rumi- 
nates but does not split the hoof, is unclean to you», brings us to the first rule 
to be elucidated. In the Alexandrian exegetical tradition it is axiomatic that one 
should seek the explanation of a term, or a figure in other texts where the same 
word is used. To the modern interpreter, conditioned as he is to literary genres 
and different historical contexts, it seems almost capricious to explain a passage 
in one book by means of a passage having only a slight verbal similarity from 
another book of a different literary genre written in a different epoch. To the 
Alexandrian exegete, such a procedure was necessary and absolutely consistent 
with the basic premise of the unified divine authorship of Scripture. 

Origen invokes this procedure in the context of explaining how to discover 
the meaning of passages that, taken literally, are impossible: 


Accordingly he who reads in an exact manner must, in obedience to the 
Saviour’s precept which says, «Search the scriptures», carefully investigate how 
far the literal meaning is true and how far it is impossible, and to the utmost 
of his power must trace out from the use of similar expressions the meaning 





4 On the role of John the Baptist as symbol of the Old Testament in the thought of Origen, 
see H. CROUZEL, Origéne et la “Connaissance mystique” (Museum Lessianum section 
théologique 56), Paris 1961, 296-300. See Origen, HomLev 13,2. 
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scattered everywhere through the scriptures of that which when taken literally 
is impossible. 


Elsewhere Origen relates a simile that he heard from a rabbi in which the 
Scriptures are compared to a house with a large number of locked rooms. Each 
room has a key but the keys have been mixed up and dispersed throughout the 
house. The key then to one passage of Scripture is to be found in other passages. 
We are able to understand obscure passages of Scripture when we take as a point 
of departure a similar passage from another portion of Scripture, because «the 
principle of interpretation (tò &nyntiKkov) has been dispersed among them» 
Origen puts this principle into practice in his commentary on the Canticle 
where, in order to explain Cant 2:9, in which the beloved is compared to a ga- 
zelle or young stag, he assembles all that is said about these animals in other 
books of Scripture.’ 

This procedure of explaining Scripture by Scripture is based on the funda- 
mental premise that the Holy Spirit is the true author of the whole Bible. In 
fact, from a formal point of view, the principle is the same as explaining Homer 
by Homer, a traditional principle of Alexandrian philology, which, according to 
Porphyry, goes back to Aristarchus of Samothrace. Similar formulations can be 
found in the writings of Proclus with reference to explaining Plato and in the 
writings of Galen with reference to Hippocrates.’ 

A similar if not identical procedure can be found already in the New Testa- 
ment in the writings of Paul. In Gal 3:16 Paul constructs an exegetical chain 
using the word for «seed» found in Gen 13:15 (17:8; 22:18; 24:7) and 2 Sam 
7:12 14 (tò onépuo). In Rom 4:1 8 he brings together Gen 15:6 and Ps 32:1 2 
because of the hook word «reckon» (AoyiCopat).? This exegetical principle was 
known later in Rabbinic literature as gezera shava. 





5 PArch 4, 3, 5. The translations of this work are by G.W. Butterworth in ORIGEN, On 
First Principles, New York 1966. See the commentary on this passage by Crouzel in 
ORIGENE, Traité des principes IV (Livres III et IV): Commentaire et Fragments (SCh 
269), ed. H. Crouzel - M. Simonetti, Paris 1980, 203-204. 


6 . Philoc 2,3. For the most recent edition of this text, see ORIGENE, Philocalie, ed. M. Harl 
- N. de Lange (SCh 302), Paris 1983, 244-243. 

7 See ComCt 3. 

8 See J. PÉPIN, La Tradition de L’Allegorie de Philon d’Alexandrie a Dante. Etudes 
Historiques, Paris 1987, 194-197. 

9 See RB. Hays, Echoes of Scripture in the Letters of Paul, New Haven 1989, 13, 55, 85. 
C.K. STOCKHAUSEN, Moses’ Veil and the Glory of the New Covenant (Analecta Biblica 
116), Roma 1989, 26, 27, 56, 59, finds extensive use of this procedure in 2 Cor 3:1-6. 
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HISTORY OF THE INTERPRETATION OF LEV 11:37 


What does Rufus gain by invoking Lev 11:3-7? The answer lies in the long ex- 
egetical history of that passage. Philo of Alexandria had already introduced an 
allegorical interpretation of the camel on a psychological and moral level. A 
first Christian allegorical interpretation of Lev 11:3ff. is found already in Ire- 
naeus, who interprets the clean animals that ruminate and split the hoof as a 
symbol for the Christians who have faith in the Father and the Son (a cloven 
hoof) and meditate on the word of God night and day (they ruminate). Among 
the unclean animals, those that ruminate but do not have a cloven hoof are a 
symbol for the Jews who meditate on Scripture but have faith only in the Father. 
The animals that do not ruminate but have a cloven hoof represent the her- 
etics.'’ Origen also develops an allegorical interpretation of this text in which 
«to ruminate» means to recall, in the spiritual sense, the things that one reads 
on the literal level and to rise from lower and visible things to those invisible 
and higher. Origen” explicitly mentions the camel as a symbol for those who 





10 Puro, Agr. 30 (131-132): «And yet, if we fix our eyes on the literal way of regarding 
the matter, I do not know what principle there is in the reason given for the camel's 
uncleanness; but, if we look to the way suggested by latent meanings there is a most vital 
principle. For as the animal that chews the cud renders digestible the food taken in before 
it rises again to the surface, so the soul of the keen learner, when it has by listening taken 
in this and that proposition, does not hand them over to forgetfulness, but in stillness 
all alone goes over them one by one quite quietly...». Eng. tr.: Philo 3, ed. F.H. Colson 
- G.H. Whitaker (LCL 247), Cambridge, Mass. 1930, 175. Before him, Ps. Aristeas 
had also introduced moral allegory into the interpretation of the passage but without 
explicit mention of the camel: «... All the rules which he has laid down with what is 
permitted in the case of these birds and other animals, he has enacted with the object of 
teaching us a moral lesson. For the division of the hoof and the separation of the claws 
are intended to teach us that we must discriminate between our individual actions with a 
view to the practice of virtue». « The Letter of Aristeas» $150-151, in The Apocrypha and 
Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament 1, ed. R.H. Charles, Oxford 1913, 108. 


11 IRENAEUS, Adv. Haer. 5,8,3. See M. SIMONETTI, Lettera e/o Allegoria. Un contributo alla 
storia dell'esegesi patristica, Roma 1985, 41. 


12. sinon ista competenti ratione discernas et dividas, camelus es tortuosus; qui cum intellectum 
acceperis ex meditatione legis divinae, non dividis neque segregas praesentiaet futura nec 
angustam viam a via spatiosa secernis. (HomLev 7,6). Origenes Werke, VI Band, I. Teil, 
Die Homilien zu Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, ed. W.A. Baehrens (GCS 29), Leipzig 1920, 
389. Cyril of Alexandria interprets the different types of animals to represent different 
types of persons with whom one may associate or not according to their moral qualities 
(PG 76, 988b. See also 988c 989c and PG 68, 916a 936c). See A. KERRIGAN, Saint Cyril 
of Alexandria, Interpreter of the Old Testament (Analecta Biblica 2), Roma 1952, 154- 
155. Hesychius of Jerusalem, a contemporary of Cyril, interprets the clean animals that 
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meditate but do not divide and separate present from future things and do not 
distinguish the narrow way from the broad one." 

In this tradition of allegorical interpretation, Rufus seems to be close to Ori- 
gen. The camel represents for Rufus the law which is spiritual but «does not 
split the hoof so that those who adhere to it may adhere to it without discern- 
ment». The law is like the camel, which Rufus has described as an unshapely 
and «absurd» (or «senseless») animal. The conclusion one must draw is that 
the law does not contain its own explanation or interpretation. Not splitting the 
hoof, Rufus explains, means not applying reason to the difficult passage, that is, 
not supplying an allegorical interpretation of it, as becomes clear from the end 
of the passage under consideration. However, «the difficult passage» has now 
become in effect the entire Old Testament, «these old writings». 


THE ABSURDITY OF THE CAMEL 


Although most might agree with Rufus that the camel is an unshapely beast, his 
description of it as «absurd» or «senseless» (AAOFON) is at first puzzling. The 
puzzle is resolved when we realize that the description of the camel as AAOTON 
is not a casual bit of ridicule aimed at the camel but that the word is a technical 
term traditionally applied to certain portions of Scripture, and is here being ap- 
plied to the entire Old Testament. The word has a precise meaning in the his- 
tory of exegesis and brings us to the second major rule being invoked implicitly 
by Rufus, the idea that on the literal level a passage may lack meaning. 

In the fourth book of the Peri Archon (4,2,9), Origen raises the question of 
how one can know whether a passage of Scripture has a literal sense as well as a 
spiritual one. His answer is that unlikely things, which cause difficulty or scan- 
dal because they are unworthy of God, have sometimes been inserted in the law 
or in the histories. This difficulty is a sign that they are to be interpreted spiritu- 





ruminate and split the hoof to symbolize those who meditate and put into practice the 
divine law and know how to distinguish the letter from the spirit (PG 93, 903d). 


13 It is conceivable that Rufus is following Origen’s interpretation of this passage (Matt 
3:4). This portion of Origen’s commentary on Matthew has not been preserved. The 
other principal commentary on Matthew of the Alexandrian school, that of Didymus, 
has also not survived. 


14 This interpretation becomes even more explicit in the passage that follows where he says: 
«As for those prophecies of the prophets, the worship of the law, the ancient histories, 
they ceased being written and they became spirit» (cf. 2 Cor 3:6). See SHERIDAN, Rufus 
of Shotep, 140. 
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ally rather than literally. The same principle holds true for the interpretation of 
the gospels and the letters of the Apostle, which, he says, do not always present 
a simple account of the facts on the literal level (xotà tò c@patiKov). Neither 
these nor the legislation and the precepts of the Old Testament always manifest 
reasonableness (tò £0X0yov), an expression that is the opposite of &Aoyov (ab- 
surd or senseless). 

Origen then offers examples of this principle. First he cites what appear to be 
historical accounts that lack verisimilitude such as the tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil and a mountain sufficiently high that from its summit one could 
see all the kingdoms of the world (Matt 4:8).? Then he says that in the Mosaic 
legislation as well there are some things that are absurd (tò GAoyov) and others 
that are impossible (tò &öbvarov).'° Among those that are absurd, he cites the 
command not to eat griffons (Lev 11:13), since they do not exist. After giving 
numerous such examples, Origen is careful to avoid giving the impression that 
no legislation is to be observed literally simply because some accounts are absurd 
(&net tig Kate tùv Aé&w GAoyoc).!” The basic assumption is that all Scripture has 
a spiritual sense. Much of it has a literal as well as a spiritual meaning.'? The pre- 
supposition is of course that all Scripture is the Word of God, that it is directed 
to us here and now,” and that God would not give us something that has no 
meaning. If the text does not have a literal meaning, it must have a spiritual one. 


15 PArch 4,3, 1. 
16 PArch 4, 3,2. 
17 PArch 4, 3,4. 


18 For further discussion of this exegetical principle (tò &Aoyov), see Pépin, La Tradition 
de L’Allegorie, 167-176. To understand this principle, it is important to keep in mind 
that for the ancient exegete, a metaphor does not have a literal sense. Taken literally 
the metaphor becomes absurd and a classic definition of allegory (see n. 34 below) is 
«extended metaphor». For the ancient exegete, «literal sense» is not the same as 
«intent of the author» as it tends to be for modern ones. 


19 The notion of the actuality of the Scriptures can be found already in Deuteronomy, in the 
insistent phrase «which I enjoin on you today» (e.g. Deut 4:40) and in the statement: 
«not with our fathers did he make this covenant, but with us, all of us who are alive here 
today» (Deut 5:3). See also 2 Tim 3:15 17. Hays (Echoes of Scripture, 167) calls this «the 
master hermeneutical trope that governs all the textual interplay of Paul’s letters, citing 
as examples 1 Cor 9:14; Rom 4:23 24; 1 Cor 10:11; Rom 15:4; 1 Cor 5:13; Gal 4:30 
and Rom 10:5 10 (a non taxative list). He seems to regard this as a trope distinct from 
allegorizing, which he tends to minimize in Paul. However, the notion of the actuality of 
the Scriptures seems not to be a trope at all but rather the presupposition for allegorizing. 
Indeed, the idea of the actuality of Scripture is virtually a corollary of the notion of 
Scripture itself and the result of the canonization of the texts in the society. 
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Tò öAoyov (absurdity or meaninglessness) is a key to recognizing when the text 
is not to be taken literally. It belongs to the more general principle known in the 
later Latin tradition as defectus litterae (missing literal sense).”° 

In the De Principiis Origen limits his application of the term &oyov to specif- 
ic passages of Scripture, but elsewhere he applies it more generally to the Old Tes- 
tament. When Zachary emerges from offering incense in the temple, he can com- 
municate only by signs and remains mute until the birth of John (Luke 1:20 22). 
Origen explains that the silence of Zachary is the silence of the prophets among 
the people of Israel. Zachary is «the image of that which is carried out among 
them up to our days».”' Their institutions are «sine ratione atque sermone». 
They are unable to give an account of their gestures (rationem reddere)? Origen 
then asserts that their circumcision is a gesture without meaning. Likewise their 
Passover and other feasts are simply gestures rather than truth. Up to this day the 
people of Israel are deaf and dumb because they have rejected the Word. They 
are like Moses in Egypt (Exod 4:10), who said to the Lord, «ego autem &Xoyog 
sum ». Here it is significant that the translator, Jerome, has retained the technical 
term öAoyog, explaining that it means «absque sermone sive ratione».” After 
saying this, Moses received the word and the reason that he had recognized that 
he did not have. But the people of Israel not only did not recognize that they 
were üAoyog (here again Jerome retains the Greek), but they manifest by their 
acts and by their silence that they do not have the word or reason. 

In this interpretation, the term &Aoyog has received an additional meaning. 
Something is not simply absurd or without meaning, but also without the Word 
of God or the Logos, Jesus Christ. The Logos alone gives to the Jewish rites 
their Aöyog, their spiritual sense. The silence of Zachary signifies that the Law, 
without Christ, no longer has meaning. To refuse the revelation of the Logos, 
to hold to the ordinances of the old law is to remain a friend of the letter, to be 
&Xoyoc."^ Thus the whole Old Testament could be said to be &Aoyog when it is 
not interpreted in the light of the Logos. 


20  SeeSimonetti, Lettera e/o Allegoria, 85-86, 102, 115 et passim. 
21 HomLc 5,2. 


22 The text of these homilies exists only in the Latin translation of Jerome, but Crouzel 
assumes, reasonably, that this represents the Greek d1öövaı Aóyov. See Origene, Homélies 
sur S. Luc. Texte latin et fragments grecs, ed. H. Crouzel - F. Fournier - P. Perichon (SCh 
87), Paris 1962, 139. 

23 HomLc5,3. 


24 Origéne, Homélies sur S. Luc: Texte latin et fragments grecs, 136, n.1. 
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DEFECTUS LITTERAE 


Although Origen’s theory and practice probably provide the immediate back- 
ground necessary for understanding Rufus’ application of the term äAoyog to 
the camel (and thus to the Old Testament), it is of interest to note the long 
history of the idea that on the literal level a text may lack meaning or that the 
literal meaning is absurd. The idea that the OT Scriptures are &Xoyog (senseless) 
when not interpreted in the light of the Logos is obviously Christian but both 
the terminology and the notion of defectus litterae have a much older history. 
Already in the Letter of Aristeas we find the admonition: «For you must not fall 
into the degrading idea that it was out of regard to mice and weasels and other 
such things that Moses drew up his laws with such exceeding care. All these or- 
dinances were made for the sake of righteousness to aid the quest for virtue and 
the perfecting of character ».? One cannot avoid the impression that the com- 
mentator feels embarrassed by the text. For him the laws of the Pentateuch are 
the divinely inspired work of Moses but he cannot imagine that his God would 
be interested in making laws about mice and weasels, etc. 

The second century Jewish exegete Aristobulos likewise seems to have 
felt it necessary to defend Moses from the charge of éAoyia (wrong or literal 
interpretations).° The same terminology is found more extensively in the writ- 
ings of Philo for whom the impossibility or absurdity of a scriptural passage 
serves as a trigger for an allegorical explanation. For example, with reference to 
Gen 2:7, he writes, «for God forbid that we should be infected with such mon- 
strous folly (&tomia) as to think that God employs for inbreathing organs such 
as mouth or nostrils; for God is not only not in the form of man, but belongs 
to no class or kind». He then proceeds to offer a double allegorical explanation 
(physical and ethical). 

With reference to the statement in Gen 3:8 that the man hid himself from 
God, Philo comments: «Were one not to interpret it allegorically, it would be 
impossible (GSbvatov) to accept the statement, for God fills and penetrates all 
things, and has left no spot void or empty of his presence» .”* 





25 Letter of Aristeas, 144; see note 10 above. 


26 N. Walter, Der Thoraausleger Aristobulos. Untersuchungen zu seinen Fragmenten und 
zu pseudepigraphischen Resten der jüdisch hellenistischen Literatur (TU 86), Berlin 1964, 
135. 

27 Leg. 1,36 39. Philo I, ed. EH. Colson - G.H. Whitaker (LCL 226), Cambridge, Mass. 
1929, 171. 

28 Leg. IH, 4. Philo 1, 303. 
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It is evident in these authors that a certain conception of God dominates 
their exegetical practice and what is inconsistent with this conception must be 
interpreted allegorically.” This approach appears to underly also Paul's citation 
of Deut 25:4 («You shall not muzzle an ox while it treads out grain») in 1 Cor 
9:8-10. He then applies this text allegorically to his own situation with the com- 
ment: «Is God concerned here for oxen, or does he not rather say this for our 
sakes?» This echoes the sentiment of pseudo Aristeas that God could hardly be 
concerned with mice and weasels. 

The embarrassment of the ancient exegete before a text difficult to reconcile 
with his notion of God is perhaps expressed most clearly by Origen in com- 
menting on Leviticus: 


If, according to this interpretation, we say that the supreme God has promulgated 
laws to men, I think that the legislation will appear worthy of the divine majesty. 
If instead we insist on the letter and understand the things written in the law as 
it seems to the Jews and to the crowd, I am ashamed to say and to profess that 
God should have given such laws. In that case, the laws of men, for example of 
the Romans or of the Athenians or of the Spartans, will seems more refined and 
reasonable. Ifinstead, the law of God is accepted according to the understanding 
which the church teaches, then it stands over all human laws and it will be 
believed that it is truly the Law of God.?? 


This passage is actually the prelude to his explanation of the laws about clean 
and unclean animals, including that regarding the camel. For Origen «the un- 
derstanding which the church teaches» means the tradition of allegorical ex- 
egesis or «spiritual» interpretation found already in the New Testament, par- 
ticularly in the Pauline letters, which he understood to be his task to continue 
to elaborate.?! 





29 This was already the case in the pagan world as well with regard to the interpretation of 
Homer. See Pépin, La Tradition de L’Allegorie, 178-179 and the literature cited there. 
See also O. Dreyer, Untersuchungen zum Begriff des Gottgeziemenden in der Antike 
(Spudasmata 24), Hildesheim-New York 1970, and M. Sheridan «"Digne deo". A 
Traditional Greek Principle of Interpretation in Latin Dress», in this volume, 391-408. 


30 HomLev7,5. 


31 Origen is quite explicit on this point. In his view, the apostle Paul instructed the church on 
the use to be made of the books of the law and gave examples of interpretation that should 
be imitated in interpreting other passages. He speaks of the «canon of interpretation» 
and «the rules of interpretation» that Paul has given to the church. See especially 
HomEx 5,1 and HomGn 3,4. For a more extensive discussion of the Pauline inspiration 
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Related to the sense of embarrassment that the ancient exegete felt in the 
presence of these texts was his concern for the ethical and educational effects 
of the texts. The texts accepted on the literal level were dangerous or, put differ- 
ently, they were unacceptable to the ancient exegete because their literal content 
was incompatible with his ethical and theological ideas. Origen expresses this 
perspective clearly in the same homily: 


Recognize that the things written in the divine books are figures and therefore 
examine and therefore understand the things said as spiritual and not as carnal, 
since, if you receive them as carnal, they will wound you instead of nourishing 
you. Even in the gospels, there is the letter which kills (2 Cor 3:6) ... it (the 
gospel) says: «Whoever does not have a sword should sell his tunic and buy a 
sword» (Luke 22:36). See, this also is the letter of the gospel but it kills.” 


Both the sense of embarrassment and the concern for the ethical implica- 
tions of literal readings of the texts have their parallels in the embarrassment 
and concern felt by Greek writers in the presence of the Homeric epics, which 
played a role in Greek culture and society similar to the role played by the Scrip- 
tures in Jewish and Christian society. This is evident already in the classic phi- 
losophers and continues to be a concern of philosophers (especially Stoic ones) 
and educators for many centuries because of the Homeric epics’ central role in 
the Greek educational system. In this context it may be useful to recall that the 
patristic exegetes had received their intellectual formation in the traditional 
Greek schools where they undoubtedly learned the traditional methods of in- 
terpreting Homer.” 


THROUGH THE EYE OF THE NEEDLE 


To return now to our original text: the thought of the shape and size of the 
camel finally leads Rufus, by the law of association (interpreting Scripture by 





of Origen's exegetical theory, see F. Cocchini, I/ Paolo di Origene (Verba Seniorum N.S. 
11), Roma 1992, 117-148. 


32 HomLev 7,5. A similar anxiety for the correct or spiritual interpretation of Scripture is 
found later in the monastic literature. Particularly instructive in this regard is Cassian’s 
extensive discussion of the correct way to interpret the anthropomorphic terminology 
used of God in the Old Testament in the context of an analysis of the spiritual evils 
caused by human anger. It is evident that biblical texts were being used to justify human 
anger on the basis of God's «anger». See Cassian, Ist. 8.IILIV. 


33 See Walter, Der Thoraausleger Aristobulos, 128; Pépin, La Tradition de L’Allegorie, 178- 
186. 
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Scripture), to think of another mention of the animal in Matt 19:24, where the 
question of the possibility of the rich man entering the kingdom of heaven is 
likened to the possibility of a camel passing through the eye of the needle. Rufus 
states that the «new Word» reduced the size of the Law and all its institutions 
so as to make it pass through the eye of the needle: «he reduced them through 
the spirit to make them enter through the discernment of allegory». The refer- 
ence to the spirit is certainly a reference to 2 Cor 3:6ff., which becomes clearer 
as the homily continues. Discernment is what the law lacked (it did not split 
the hoof ). Allegory is the key to discerning, to seeing beneath the letter to the 
spiritual meaning of the Law. When the Law is read in its spiritual meaning, it 
is no longer bulky and misshapen but, being spiritual, can pass through the eye 
of the needle.” That is, it acquires inner coherence and unity. For Rufus, it is 
the new Word who makes the Scriptures pass through the eye of the needle by 
means of allegory. For him, it is not just any sort of allegory but interpretation 
in terms of the Logos. 

The term «allegory» is probably the most general and widely used of those 
expressions used to describe the Alexandrian exegetical practice.? In the New 
Testament Paul uses the expression to describe the story of Sarah and Hagar: 





34 An additional reason for the association of the camel of Matt 19:24 with John’s garment 
of camel’s hair may be the use of the word dSbvatov in Matt 19:25. To the disciples’ 
question about the rich man entering the kingdom of heaven, Jesus answers that what 
is impossible (4Sdvatov) with man is possible with God. The word &ö0vorov, along with 
üXoyov, is one of the terms Origen uses in PArch 4, 2, 9 and 4, 3, 2 to describes passages 
that lack a literal sense. The implicit role of this term é8bvatov is a reason for suspecting 
that the whole interpretation of the camel may go back to Origen. At the least, it is 
inspired by his theory. 

35 Theword meansliterally «to say another thing» (from 6AAa &yopevety). It is the rhetorical 
procedure by which one thing is said and another intended (See M. Simonetti, « Allegoria 
(tipologia)», in Dizionario Patristico e di Antiquita Cristiane 1, Casale Monferrato 1983, 
140). Although the verb &AAnyopeiv is found first in Philo and Josephus, the substantive 
&AAmyopío is found as early as the sixth century in fragments of Metrodorus and Theagenes 
(see A. Ford, The Origins of Criticism. Literary Culture and Poetic Theory in Classical 
Greece, Princeton 2002). Plutarch says that what in his day was called &AAnyopia, was 
earlier called bxdvoww (See F. Büchsel, «öAAnyop&w», in Theologisches Wörterbuch zum 
Neuen Testament 1, Stuttgart 1933, 260). Quintilian describes allegory as the continuous 
use of analogy, «petapopé continuata» (H.N. Bate, «Some Technical Terms of Greek 
Exegesis», Journal of Theological Studies 24 (1922-23) 60). Both the noun and the verb 
were used also to describe allegorical interpretation. This practice already had a long 
history in the Greek speaking world, particularly in the interpretation of Homer, before 
Philo used it systematically to interpret the Hebrew Scriptures. See especially J. Pépin, 
Mythe et Allegorie. Les origines grecques et les contestations judéo chrétiennes. Paris *1976. 
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Gta otv dAAnyopobpeva (Gal 4:24). Thus Paul provided the principal prec- 
edent and justification for the development of the Alexandrian tradition of al- 
legorical interpretation. 

Origen appeals to this text and to many other examples of Pauline allegorical 
exegesis to justify his theory that the whole of the Scriptures are to be inter- 
preted allegorically. He concludes: 


This being so, we must outline what seems to us the marks of a true 
understanding of the scriptures. And in the first place we must point out that 
the aim of the Spirit who, by the providence of God through the Word who was 
«in the beginning with God», enlightened the servants of the truth, that is, 
the prophets and apostles, was pre eminently concerned with the unspeakable 
mysteries connected with the affairs of men and by men I mean at the present 
moment souls that make use of bodies his purpose being that the man who is 
capable of being taught might by «searching out» and devoting himself to the 
«deep things» revealed in the spiritual meaning of the words become partaker 
of all the doctrines of the Spirits counsel.’ 


The «spiritual meaning of the words» is reached through the procedure of 
allegorical interpretation. All the representatives of the Alexandrian exegetical tra- 
dition, use both this procedure and these words to describe what they are doing.” 


CONCLUSIONS 


Rufus’ description of the camel (and of the Old Testament) as éAoyov (absurd 
or senseless) should probably be understood in a double sense. For him, as for 
Origen, «worship of this carnal sort, circumcision, times, festivals, the temple» 
etc. were without meaning and without relevance. They had been superceded 
and had lost the original social and theological context which gave them mean- 
ing. Taken at face value, they formed no coherent unity with the rest of his re- 
ligious world, which was shaped by Logos. Taken in their literal sense, they did 
not speak to him of Jesus Christ. Origen himself goes so far as to say that before 
the coming of Christ «it was not at all possible to bring forward clear proofs of 





36 PArch4,2,7. 

37 See Simonetti, Lettera e/o Allegoria, Index s.v. allegoria, et passim; Bate, «Some Technical 
Terms of Greek Exegesis», 60. For Didymus, see W.A. Bienert, «Allegoria» und 
«Anagoge» bei Didymos dem Blinden von Alexandria, Berlin/New York 1972, 106-164. 
For Cyril, see Kerrigan, Saint Cyril of Alexandria, 111-122. Cyril uses the term rarely. 
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the divine inspiration of the old scriptures» .** We conclude that Rufus’ expla- 
nation of the camel’s hair garment worn by John is perfectly compatible with 
Origen’s thought and could even reflect a lost text of the master exegete himself. 

The passage from Rufus’ homilies that we have examined, although it is one 
of the most interesting, is not an exception in its reliance on the Alexandrian 
exegetical tradition. Rufus employs extensive use of the Greek anthropological, 
noetical and exegetical terminology used earlier in that tradition. He makes 
extensive use of the traditional etymologies of Hebrew names found in Philo 
and Origen in order to generate allegorical interpretations. And, at least in the 
homilies on Luke, he seems to show direct acquaintance with those of Origen.” 
It is entirely possible that Rufus was also influenced by the works of Didymus, 
in whose works we find much of the same terminology. The works of Didymus 
are known to have been in circulation in Egypt in the sixth century because of 
the Tura manuscript find.“ 

The evidence offered by the homilies of Rufus does not fit the traditional 
picture of Coptic culture in the late sixth century in upper Egypt in which the 
bishops are portrayed as generally ignorant.*! Nor does it fit the supposedly 
uniformly anti-Origenist tradition that one represented in the History of the 
Patriarchs, some of the Pachomian material, and one of Shenoute’s writings. 
Under the influence of this tradition, one writer has even suggested that these 
homilies must in fact be translations from Greek productions of the fourth cen- 
tury at Nitria or Scetis. Against such a suggestion the following points may 
be made. First of all, Rufus is preaching to nuns in his homilies on Luke and 
there are no monasteries of nuns known to have existed at Nitria or Scetis in 
the fourth century or later.? Secondly, his interpretations depend at times on 


38 PArch4,1,6. 

39 See Sheridan, Rufus of Shotep, 224-227, 299-300. 

40  L. Koenen - W. Müller-Wiener, «Zu den Papyri aus dem Arsenioskloster bei Tura», 
Zeitschrift für Papyrologie und Epigraphik 2 (1968) 51-52. The manuscripts from Tura 
date from the sixth century, evidence that Origen and Didymus continued to be copied 
and studied in Egypt despite the Origenist controversy at the end of the fourth century. 

41 See J. Maspero - A. Fortescue - G. Wiet, Histoire des Patriarches d’Alexandrie depuis la 
mort de l'Empereur Anastase jusqu a la réconciliation des Eglises Jacobites (518-616), Paris 
1923, 17-18. 

42 P. Luisier, in Orientalia Christiana Periodica 64 (1998) 473. 

43 On the location of monasteries of women, see E. Wipszycka, «Le monachisme égyptien 
et les villes» in Etudes sur le christianisme dans l'Égypte de l'antiquité tardive (SEAug 52), 
Roma 1996, 291-292. 
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the Sahidic translation of the New Testament text, showing that he was able 
to make creative use of the tradition. Thirdly, there would be no reason for at- 
tributing such works to an otherwise unknown figure. Pseudonymous works are 
genrally attributed to well-known historical persons for one reason or another. 
Fourthly, Rufus uses expressions that reflect the theological atmosphere of the 
post- Chalcedonian period.“ Although space does not allow us to develop the 
subject here, one may note in passing that there is other evidence for the sur- 
vival of the Alexandrian tradtion in Coptic literature, such as the homily on the 
Temple of Solomon attributed to Basil.“ In any event, the homilies of Rufus of 
Shotep are evidence that the Alexandrian tradition was alive and well in upper 
Egypt at the end of the sixth century. 





44 See Sheridan, Rufus of Shotep, 54-57. 


45  E.A.W. Budge, Coptic Homilies in the Dialect of Upper Egypt (Coptic Texts 1), London 
1910, 105-114, 248-257. This homily also contains a quotation from Philo, Spec. 1,287 
that Budge was unable to identify. See p. 250. 


AHOMILYON THE DEATH 
OF THE VIRGIN MARY 
ATTRIBUTED TO EVODIUS OF ROME! 


1. THE TEXTS 


The Homily on the Death of the Virgin Mary attributed to Evodius of Rome 
exists in three distinct versions. Although the Bohairic version of this homily, 
classified among the «apocrypha» (CANT 133)? has been known since its 
publication by Lagarde in 1883,? the Sahidic version, which is certainly earlier 
and the source of inspiration for the Bohairic one, has remained unpublished 
until very recently.‘ The Sahidic version is found in two manuscripts from the 
Morgan Library: M596 and M598.’ In 1903 Spiegelberg published fragments 
(FR-SU 413-414) from a similar but different recension of what appears to be 
the same version.‘ The original provenance of these fragments from the library 
in Strasbourg is at present unknown. More recently a portion of what may be 


1 Published originally in: Coptic Studies on the Threshold of A New Millenium 1. Proceedings 
of the Seventh International Congress of Coptic Studies, Leiden, 27 August - 2 September 
2000 (Orientalia Lovaniensia analecta 133), ed. M. Immerzeel - J. Van Der Vliet, Leiden 
2004, 393-405. 


2 M. GEERARD, Clavis Apocryphorum Novi Testamenti (Corpus Christianorum), Turn- 
hout, 1992 (= CANT). 


3 P. DE LAGARDE, Aegyptiaca, Gottingen, 1883, 38-63. 


The text with an English translation has been published by S.J. SHOEMAKER, «The Sa- 
hidic Coptic Homily on the Dormition of the Virgin Attributed to Evodius of Rome. 
An Edition from Morgan MSS 596 & 598 with Translation», Analecta Bollandiana 
14 (1999) 241-283. A Spanish translation without the text has also been published: G. 
ARANDA PEREZ, «Dormiciön de la Virgen: Relatos de la tradición copta», in Apócrifos 
christianos 2, Madrid 1995, 105-126. The citations from the text and the English transla- 
tions given in this article, however, are my own. 

5 These manuscripts have been described by Depuydt: L. DEPUYDT, Catalogue of Coptic 
Manuscripts in the Pierpont Morgan Library (Corpus of Illuminated Manuscripts 4), Leu- 
ven 1993, 305-311. They are items 158 and 159 in this catalogue. M598 is badly damaged. 

6 W. SPIEGELBERG, «Eine sahidische Version der Dormitio Mariae», in Recueil de travaux 
relatifs a la philologie et a l'archéologie égyptiennes et asyriennes 25 (1903) 1-4. 
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the same recension has come to light in a tomb in Old Dongola in the Sudan.’ 
The readings offered by the fragments published by Spiegelberg are not true 
variants, but rather a witness to a similar recension of the same Sahidic version. 
They indicate not only the usual types of textual variants but also a choice of 
different grammatical forms. The same is true of the text from Old Dongola. 
The existence of witnesses to this Sahidic version in an area stretching from the 
Faiyum to the Sudan shows that it once enjoyed wide diffusion. 

Portions of another Sahidic version, much closer to the Bohairic version, also 
exist and have been published by Robinson.* These incomplete and fragmentary 
texts, coming from the White Monastery, witness to a version similar to the 
Bohairic one, but sufficiently different that it cannot be described as merely a 
different recension. 


2. THE COPTIC TRADITION CONCERNING THE DEATH OF 
THE VIRGIN MARY 


The Coptic tradition regarding the death of the Virgin Mary has been treated 
most recently by S. Mimouni? He was hampered, however, in his attempt to 
describe the development of this tradition by the fact that the Sahidic version of 
the homily by Evodius remained unpublished.” Thus he was unable to compare 
directly the contents of these two versions. Moreover, Mimouni’s interest was 
limited to the development of the tradition regarding the dormition and the 
assumption of the Virgin. As will be explained below, we regard this as too nar- 
row a perspective for understanding the content and the context of this homily, 
especially in the Sahidic version. Nevertheless, Mimouni has offered some use- 





7 S. JACOBIELSKI, «Monastery of the Holy Trinity at Old Dongola - A Short Archeologi- 
cal Report», in The Spirituality of Ancient Monasticism. Acts of the International Collo- 
quium Cracow-Tyniec, 16-19.11.1994, ed. M. Starowieyski, Cracow-Tyniec, 1995, 35-45. 
My identification six years ago in Cracow of this text, which Prof. Jacobielski brought to 
my attention, has in fact led to the present study. 

8 EF ROBINSON, Coptic Apocryphal Gospels, Translations together with the Texts of Some of 
them (Texts and Studies 4.2), Cambridge 1896, 67-89. 

9 S.C. MIMOUNI, «Genese et évolution des traditions anciennes sur le sort final de Marie. 
Étude de la tradition littéraire copte», Marianum 52 (1991) 69-143. A shorter version 
of the same is found in S.C. MIMOUNI, Dormition et assomption de Marie (Théologie 
Historique 98), Paris 1995. 


10 MiMOUNI, «Genese et évolution», 101. 
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ful information. Building upon the work of van Esbroeck," he offered a table of 
the various texts in which the death of the Virgin is recounted. On the basis of 
whether or not the texts know of one feast (the dormition) or two (the dormi- 
tion and the assumption) Mimouni classifies the texts as follows: 

Dormition: Gospel of Bartholomew (Sahidic) (C 0), Cyril of Jerusalem (Sa- 
hidic) (C 2), Evodius (Sahidic) - M596/598 (C 3). 

Dormition and Assumption: - Transitus ordinarius (Sahidic account) (C 
1/1), Evodius in Bohairic (C 4), Theodosius (Bohairic) (C 5). 

Assumption only: Theophilus of Alexandria (Sahidic) (C 6). 

As Mimouni notes, in the Coptic tradition, the development of the doctrine 
of the Assumption did not result in the absorption of the already established 
feast of the Dormition celebrated on the 21 of Tobe (27 December - 26 Janu- 
ary), but rather in the establishment of a new feast celebrated on the 16th of 
Mesore (25 July - 23 August), 206 days later. 

Mimouni’s analysis of the account of the Sahidic Evodius (M596), however, 
made on the basis of second hand information, leaves much to be desired. Ac- 
cording to Mimouni, the text shows clearly a belief in the «dormition », but not 
in the assumption. Noting that a crowd of angels intervenes and takes the body 
of the Virgin away before it can be placed in the tomb in the valley of Josephat, 
and that afterwards Jesus appears to the apostles together with Mary, Mimouni 
concludes that this reveals a contradiction, since the appearance of Mary shows 
that she is already resurrected. He then suggests that the appearance of Mary 
represents a late interpolation, and concludes that the absence of any indication 
concerning the death of Mary in the interpolation might be due to a Julianist 
milieu for the composition. 

We are unable to follow these conclusions. In the first place it is quite clear in the 
account that the Virgin dies. This is repeatedly reinforced by the insistence of Jesus 
that all must die, including he himself. In fact this insistence on the need for all to 
die could be interpreted as anti-Julianist. The appearance of Mary does not reveal 
that she is already participating in the resurrection, but that her soul is with God. 


3. THE CONTENTS OF THE SAHIDIC HOMILY 


Only the final part of the homily (126-162) is devoted to the death of the Vir- 
gin. Most of it is devoted to praising the Virgin as Theotokos, traditionally trans- 





11 See M. VAN ESBROECK, Aux origines de la Dormition de la Vierge. Études historiques sur 
les traditions orientales (Collected Studies Series 472), Aldershot 1995. 
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lated as «Mother of God», and to insisting on the reality of the divinity and 
humanity of Jesus, both as a child and later in life. Much of the central section 
devoted to the polemic against the Jews is in fact polemic against all those who 
do not accept the full reality of his divinity or the full reality of the Incarnation. 
In reality this polemic is implicitly directed, as will be suggested below, against 
the Nestorians and those who accept the language of the Council of Chalcedon. 


4, THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE SAHIDIC AND BO- 
HAIRIC VERSIONS 


The Bohairic version contains many elements not found in the Sahidic version 
and omits many of those found in the latter. Missing, for example, is the invita- 
tion to the prophets to come to the heavenly wedding feast, as well as the litany 
of titles of the Virgin. The anti-Jewish polemic is present but the series of wit- 
ness texts against the Jews who deny the Incarnation is omitted. Instead there is 
substituted a series of questions directed to the Jews. 

The Bohairic version is not a translation of the Sahidic homily, which is rela- 
tively sober by comparison. The Bohairic author has given much more space to 
the description of the death of the Virgin, which becomes much more dramatic 
and filled with folkloristic elements. The Bohairic version does not emphasize 
the perpetual virginity (posz-partum) of Mary and the insistence on the idea of 
Maria Lactans is much reduced, as will be noted below. 

It may be concluded that the Bohairic version was inspired by the Sahidic 
homily, but it is an independent composition reflecting different interests and 
liturgical developments of a later period. Further analysis will be necessary in 
order to determine more precisely the relationship of the other fragmentary Sa- 
hidic texts published by Robinson to both this Sahidic homily and the Bohairic 


version. 


5. RELATIONSHIP OF THIS HOMILY TO OTHER TEXTS 


To understand the original setting and purpose of this homily, it is not sufficient 
to locate it in the corpus of texts relating to the death of the Virgin. One must 
examine also its relation to other texts ascribed to Evodius and to other texts in 
the homiletic tradition concerning the Virgin Mary, particularly those texts as- 





12. SeeJ. ZANDEE, Death as an Enemy According to Ancient Egyptian Conceptions (Studies in 
the History of Religions, Supplements to Numen V), Leiden 1960; O.H.E. BURMESTER, 
«Egyptian Mythology in the Coptic Apocrypha», Orientalia 7 (1938) 355-367. 
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cribed pseudonymously to non-existent persons or to persons who certainly did 
not produce these texts. For this purpose a precise analysis of the terminology 
and the images used in the homily is necessary. 


5.1 Ihe Homily on the Passion ascribed to Evodius 


There exist two other homilies attributed to Evodius of Rome, one given the 
title In apostolos by Orlandi, which has survived in fragments, and another 
on the passion, also from the Morgan collection.'* There are good reasons for 
thinking that the author of the latter homily is the same as the one who com- 
posed the homily on the death of the Virgin. These include the attribution to 
Evodius, the use of the same or similar expressions, including certain relatively 
rare words, the anti-Jewish polemic, and the insistence on the divinity and hu- 
manity of Jesus. 

In addition to the attribution contained in the inscription of the homily on 
the passion (here EP), Evodius describes himself as an eyewitness ($4) as he does 
in the homily on the Virgin (here EV). There are also references to commanders, 
dignitaries and all ranks: ETTAPXOC, ARIWMATIKOC, AAarMa ($2) as in EV. 
EP contains extensive polemic against the Jews as does EV, who are described 
in both as «lawless ones» (W MTTAPANOMOC) (EP $48). The unusual Latin 
word «cursor» (NKOYPCON) (EP $49) is found in both, as is the the word 
«cataract» (KATAZPAKTHC) (EP $60). In both homilies Christ is described 
as INOYTE TTAOTOC «God the Logos» (EP $15; EV 90. 102). EP also con- 
tains references to Maria Lactans as does EV including the mention of «virginal 
milk» (rrePoore MTTAPOENIKON) (EP $15; cp. EV 32) and a description of 
Christ as «who had sucked her breasts» (EP $89). The insistence on the divin- 
ity of Jesus is pervasive in the homily on the passion as well as the insistence on 
the reality of his incarnation (EP $15: «a flesh that suffers like ours» [NOY- 
CAPZ NPEIWETIZICE NOE NTON] and is «consubstantial with us» [N20- 
MOOYCION NMMAN]), both of which are characteristics of EV. A more detailed 
analysis would reveal additional points of similarity. 





13 See the electronic clavis at: http://rmcisadu.let.uniromal .it/~cmcl/ 


14 M595 (ff. 28r-51r). For the description of the manuscript, see DEPUYDT, Catalogue, p. 
346. The homily has been published in: Homiletica from the Pierpont Morgan Library: 
Seven Coptic Homilies Attributed to Basil the Great, John Chrysostom, and Euodius of 
Rome, ed. L. Depuydt et al., (CSCO 43-44), Louvain, 1991. 
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5.2 The Homily of Damian on the Nativity 


The Homily on the Nativity by the patriarch Damian (578-607), published re- 
cently in electronic form by Orlandi’, contains a number of elements similar to 
the homily of Evodius. These include the scriptural epithets with which Mary 
is addressed: «cloud» 6 and «field» as well as the insistence on the divinity 
of Jesus (e.g., p 343). Damian also employs contrasts similar to those found in 
Evodius: 

(p 379.00) rere MEPE MA WOTA A4W[P]B EZOYN 2N TOYOOTE: 

«Ihe one who cannot be contained in any place was enclosed in your 
womb». 

Compare this with Evodius (46): «If I compare you to the heaven, truly you 
are higher than it, because the one who created the heaven and the earth, has 
dwelt within you for nine months». 

Especially worthy of note in Damian’s homily is the emphasis on the image 
of Maria Lactans and on her perpetual virginity. 

(p 376.00) TOYWHPE AMAZTE NTOYEKIBE qf MMOC €20YN 
ETEATATIPO NNOYTE MITE TOYITAPOENIA BWA €BOA 

«Your son takes your breast and puts it into his divine mouth and your vir- 
ginity was not dissolved». 


The image of nursing is repeated in p 377 and p 378. 


6. THE HISTORICAL AND THEOLOGICAL SETTING 


Two important and prominent elements in the Sahidic homily offer a clue to 
the historical and theological setting of the homily: 





15 Found at: http://rmcisadu.let.uniromal.it/»cmel/ 


16 (p 121.00) xaipe Mapia TEKAOOAE ETACWOY ETPOYOEIN ENETZMOOC 2M 
TKAKE MN ealBec MrrMOY «Hail Mary, bright cloud that illumines those who are 
in darkness and the shadow of death». Evodius addresses her instead as «golden lamp- 
stand» (52). These texts had been published previously in: F. Rosst, J Papiri Copti del 
Museo Egizio di Torino 1-2, Torino 1888-1892, and W.E. CRuM, Theological Texts from 
Coptic Papyri (Analecta Oxoniensia, Semitic Series 12), Oxford 1913. 

17 (pl130.00) xaipe [MAPIA] TCWWE €TTBBHY ETEPE TIMA[P]KAPITIC N2HTC ETE 
TAITE TENXOEIC IC rrexc [] «Hail Mary, pure field in which is found the pearl, 
that is, our Savior Jesus Christ». This is actually a conflation of Matt 13:44 + 45-46. 
Evodius uses only verse 44 «treasure found hidden in a field» (44). 
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6.1 Maria Lactans - Maria Galaktotrophusa 


One of the notable features of this homily is the insistence on the image of Mary 
nursing Christ understood precisely as God.'* There are no less than six refer- 
ences to this phenomenon: 


32. Come now and see Emanuel, God, raised on her knees feeding on virgin 


milk. 


43. It is you that I wish to see, O beautiful dove, as he stretches forth his hand 
and takes hold of your spotless breast, putting it into his divine mouth. 


61. And: «he has desired your breasts more than wine». (Cant 1:1; 1:3; 4:10 
LXX). 


113. and if you nursed me on your knees and with your arms, 


117. And if you kissed me with your mouth and nursed me with your virgin 
milk, 


136. O my mother, blessed are your breasts that have given me suck. 


To understand the insistence on this image, it is necessary to be acquainted 
with its role in the dispute with Nestorius, where it first emerges as a point of 
doctrinal controversy. In the general context of questioning the suitability of 
calling Mary Theotokos as opposed to Christotokos, one of the points that Nesto- 
rius specifically called in question was the legitimacy of speaking of Mary as 
having nursed God. The importance of this disputed point may be seen in the 
fact that it is contained in the second letter of Nestorius to Cyril, which was 
included in the Acts of the Council of Ephesus, and in the letter of the Council 
of Ephesus to the clergy of Constantinople affirming the legitimacy of speaking 





18 Fora discussion of the theme of Maria lactans (Galaktotrophusa), see A. GRILLMEIER, 
Jesus der Christus im Glauben der Kirche. 2/4: Die Kirche von Alexandrien mit Nubien und 
Äthiopien nach 451, Freiburg im Breisgau 1990, 286-290 and the literature cited there. 
See now also L. LANGENER, Isis lactans - Maria lactans. Untersuchungen zur koptischen 
Ikonographie (ASKÄ 9), Altenberge 1996. Although the author treats the literary sources 
(235-259), she does not take note of the letter of Nestorius, of the Acts of the Council 
of Ephesus, nor of the text of Shenoute (see note 19 below). The image of Mary nursing 
Jesus occurs as early as the Protoevangelium of James (CANT 50) (ca. 200) XIX,2, but 
without the specific emphasis on his divinity. See LANGENER, Isis lactans - Maria lactans, 
235, and M. ERBETTA, Gli apocrifi del nuovo testamento I/2, Casale Monferrato 1981, 26. 
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of Mary as having nursed God. In both texts the word galaktotrophusa is used 
explicitly.” 

This disputed point had already entered into the Coptic literary tradition 
in the writings of Shenoute, Nestorius’ contemporary and opponent. Shenoute 
states of Nestorius that: «He also said therefore that it is not fitting to say that 
“A virgin begot a God” and that “I will not say that he is a God who spent nine 
months in the womb and who was suckled and grew little by little”».”° The last 
phrase is a reference to Luke 2:52, an allusion to which is found also in our homily 
§38: «even though we did indeed see him having grown in age like every man». 
The word for breast (EKIBE - «was suckled») in this quotation from Shenoute 
is found in §136 of our homily, where the allusion is to Luke 11:27: «Blessed are 
the breasts...», undoubtedly the scriptural source of the controversy. 

The image of Maria Galaktotrophusa is found in another Coptic homily at- 
tributed to Evodius of Rome, On the Passion and the Resurrection, in language 
very similar to that found in the present homily: «In the ninth month, like all 
human beings, she gave birth to him and nourished him with virginal milk».”! 
The last phrase is virtually the same as found in §117 (see above) of our homily. 
The image of Mary nursing is found also in the Homily on Christmas and the 
Virgin attributed to Demetrius of Antioch, §738: «Behold Mary is seated in the 
dwelling nursing the Son of God», and §761 «He was suckled from a virgin as 
a child».? As already noted above, the homily of Damian on the Nativity con- 
tains several references to Mary nursing Jesus. 





19  E.SCHWARTZ (ed.), Acta conciliorum oecumenicorum 1, Concilium Universale Ephesenum 
T.1, Vol.1, Pars 1, ed. E. Schwartz, Berlin 1927, 31 (the second letter of Nestorius); for the 
letter ofthe council to the clergy of Constantinople, see T. 1, Vol. 1, Pars 3, 13. 


20 A4UXOOC AE ON XE ETBE TTal NQ)Q)E AN €XOOC XE ATITAPOENOC XITE 
OYNOYT€: AYW XE NTNAXOOC AN XE OYNOYTE TIE ITENTAdP WOMT NEBOT 
2N OH: AYW A4XI EKIBE AATIPOKOTITE KOYI KOYI- T. ORLANDI, Shenute contra 
Origenistas. Testo con introduzione e traduzione, Roma 1985, 54, §0480. The last phrase, 
«growing little by little», is a reference to Luke 2:52 (Koi "Inooüc npo&kontev [£v th] 
copia Kai Aıkig). It is also one of the points mentioned by Nestorius in his second letter 
to Cyril. See Acta conciliorum oecumenicorum Y, Concilium Universale Ephesenum, ed. E. 
Schwartz, T.1, Vol.1, Pars 1, Berlin, 1927, 31. 


21  DrPuvpr, Homiletica, 83, $15: 2N OYXPONOC MITYIC NEBOT NOE NPWME NIM 
ACXTTOY ACCANOYW4 2M TTEPWTE MITAPOECNIKON: 


22 K.Mopras, Omelia Copta attribuita a Demetrio di Antiochia sul Natale e Maria Vergine, 
Roma 1994, (= Mopras, Omelia Copta attribuita a Demetrio di Antiochia ), 78, $738: 
€ct EKEIBE MITMHPE MTINOYTE; 79,8761: AdXI EKEIBE 2N OYTTAPBENOC 2WC 
QHPE€ QHM: 
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In the light of all these texts, it seems clear that that the insistence on this 
image of Mary nursing Jesus was a way of affirming the anti-Nestorian under- 
standing of the Incarnation. In the later Egyptian theological tradition this was 
equivalent to an anti-Chalcedonian affirmation, for Chalcedon was understood 
by the Egyptians as having adopted the position of Nestorius.” 


6.2 Mary’s Perpetual Virginity (post-partum) 


Another related idea that our author stresses repeatedly is the perpetual virgin- 
ity of Mary, that is, after the birth of Jesus: 


27. Those who are in the heaven of heavens and those who are on the earth 
rejoice with you, O Virgin Mary. It is not only males who rejoice but also women 
rejoice because a woman has given birth to this great one in his days and he did 
not harm her virginity. 


30. And when he came forth from her, the bonds of her virginity were not 
broken. 


35. O Ezekiel, arise and come into our midst today and see the gate (cf. Ezek 
44:2) that is shut, through which the ruler has gone within and also out of 
which he has come, while it is shut as it was previously,” [f. 21r] that is, the holy 
virgin Mary, from whom came forth the King of kings and the bonds of her 
virginity remained sealed as previously. 


37. It is at the time when you gave birth to God without change or illusion that 
I wish to see you, O Mary, 





23 It has been suggested that there is no connection between the theological tradition and 
the iconographical tradition in Coptic art. See L. LANGENER, Isis lactans - Maria lac- 
tans. Untersuchungen zur koptischen Ikonografie in Agypten und Nubien in apatantiker und 
christlicher Zeit. Akten des 6. Internationalen Koptologenkongesses Miinster, 20. - 26. Juli 
1996 (Sprachen und Kulturen des Christlichen Orients 6,1; ed. S. Emmel - M. Krause - 
S.G. Richter - S. Schaten, Wiesbaden 1999, 223-229. However, in view of the repeated 
emphasis on the idea in the homiletic tradition, it is difficult not to see a connection. The 
connection in one case is clear: the Morgan manuscripts contain two images of Maria 
Lactans (M574, £1v and M612, f.1v). Both images depict Mary sheltered by the wings 
of the Seraphim, an idea contained in the present homily (115: «I will shelter you with 
the wings of the Seraphim»). For the images, see: L. DEPUYDT, Catalogue (Corpus of 
Illuminated Manuscripts 5), plates 11-12. 

24 The Sahidic text of Ezek 44:2 is not extant. The LXX reads: kai einev kópioc npóc ue ‘H 
mbAH adty kekAetopévr] £otat, ook &vouOrostat, Kai ODdEic LT] SEAN SV adTIIc, StL kÜptog 
0 Osòs Tod Iopana siosAsvdoetat SV avdtiic, Kai Eotaı KEKAELOLEVN. 
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53. O honored thorn-bush (Exod 3:2) in which the spiritual fire did not burn 
the bonds of your virginity.” 


This belief antedates the Nestorian controversy and is found in an increas- 
ing number of writers toward the end of the fourth century One indication 
of its development is the application of the texts Exod 3:2 and Ezek 44:2 to the 
Virgin Mary, an interpretation that is not found in earlier writers (e.g, Origen). 
Gregory of Nyssa, for example, interprets Exod 3:2 to refer to the virginity post- 
partum.” The interpretation of Exod 44:2 in this sense is found in Amphilochus 
of Iconium (+398/404)* and in Jerome (end of 393).? However, to appreci- 
ate the full significance of this belief in the context of the Nestorian contro- 
versy, one must be acquainted with the explanation given by Proclus in a homily 
preached in the presence of Nestorius in the Christmas season of 430 and clearly 
intended to be a refutation of Nestorius’ ideas. Proclus explicitly applies both of 
these texts to the Virgin and states: 


If the mother had not remained a virgin, then the child born would have been a 
mere man and the birth no miracle. But if she remained a virgin even after birth, 
then indeed he was wondrously born who also entered unhindered “when the 
doors were sealed? whose union of natures was proclaimed by Thomas who said, 


“My Lord and my God" (John 20:28). 





25  Onthisand other epithets, see RoMANUs MELODUS (4555-565c.), Inno 2 dellAnnun- 
ciazione, in Testi Mariani del Primo Millenio. 1. Padri e altri autori greci, ed. G. Gharib et 
al., Roma 1988, 702-704. CPG 7570. 


26 The earliest text may be that of the Protoevangelium of James XX,1-2 (CANT 50). See 
ERBETTA, Gli apocrifi del nuovo testamento 1/2, 26. 


27 De uita Moysis, Il, 21: GREGORIO DI Nissa, La vita di Mose, ed. M. Simonetti, Milano 
1984, 72. 


28 Homilia de Occursu Domini 2-3 (PG 39, 48A-49B), in Testi Mariani 1, 337. Origen does 
not apply the text to Virgin but to the question of interpreting the Scriptures. See also 
Theodoretus of Cyrrus, Commentary on Ezechiel, 44; PG 81, 1233A-B:( it refers to the 
womb of the virgin), in Testi Mariani 1, 584; Hesychius of Jerusalem (+ after 451), Om- 
elia sull'Ipapante (PG 93, 1467-1478), in Testi Mariani 1 ,535. 


29 Epist. 49,21 (to Pammachius) CSEL 54, p. 386. 


30 The Greek text is found among the documents appended to the Acts of the Council of Ephe- 
sus, Acta conciliorum oecumenicorum Y, Concilium Universale Ephesenum 1,1, ed. E. Schwartz, 
Berlin 1927, 104: ei ur] mapOévoc £ugwev 1] LTP, WiAdc &vOparoc 6 teyOsic Kai Ob rapáðočoç 
0 TOKOS: EI 68 kai LETH TOKOV Eueivev na p0Évoc, EKEIVOG àqpáoroc EyevvnOn ó Kai TOV Hup@v 
KEKÄEIOHEVOV ükoA0toG EICEANMV, o0 tv cuQvytav TAV qoosov 6 Oopüc åvakekpáysı AEYOV 
öKbpıög pov Kai ó 0óc pov. The English translation is from N. Constas, Proclus 
of Constantinople and the Cult of the Virgin in Late Antiquity, Leiden-Boston 2003, 139. 
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This interpretation was obviously intended to justify the title Theotokos (lit- 
erally: «she who gave birth to God» = «Mother of God»), the principle point 
of contention with Nestorius. Proclus’ homily, considered of sufficient impor- 
tance to be appended to the acts of the Council of Ephesus, was translated into 
many languages including Coptic. 

That the affirmation of the perpetual virginity of Mary continued to have the 
same importance in the latter part of the sixth century in Egypt, is clear from the 
Synodical Letter of the Patriarch Damian addressed to Jacob Baradeus, where 
it is implied that some deny this belief, and consequently the full reality of the 
Incarnation.» It is found also in the Homily on the Nativity attributed to De- 
metrius of Antioch with a reference to Ezek 44:3.? 


7. THE PURPOSE OF THE SAHIDIC TEXTS ATTRIBUTED TO 
EVODIUS OF ROME 


The attribution of the homily Or the Death of the Virgin to Evodius of Rome 
cannot be a later development; it forms part of the narrative idea in both this 
homily and in the one on the Passion and Resurrection. The figure of Evodius of 
Rome is otherwise unknown, but in these homilies he is repeatedly identified as 
the successor of Peter as bishop of Rome. An Evodius of Antioch is mentioned 
by Eusebius as the first bishop and predecessor of Ignatius of Antioch.” It was an 
easy step to move him to Rome as the companion and successor of Peter there. 
What would have been the purpose of attributing the homily to Evodius? In 
general works are ascribed pseudonymously in antiquity to give them authority 
by placing them in an earlier period and by attributing them to a figure with 
established authority. The process is evident already within the New Testament 
canon where a number of letters are ascribed to Paul (the deutero-Pauline letters 
and the Pastoral letters). By placing Evodius in Rome, he becomes a predecessor 





31 For the versions, see M. Geerard, Clavis Patrum Graecorum 2. Ab Athanasio ad Chrysos- 
tomum, (Corpus Christianorum), Turnhout 1974, no. 5800. For an analysis of the his- 
torical, social and theological background of this homily, see especially N.P. ConsTas, 
«Weaving the Body of God: Proclus of Constantinople, the Theotokos and the Loom of 
the Flesh», Journal of Early Christian Studies 3 (1995) 169-194. 


32 H.E. WiNLOCK - W.E. Crum, The Monastery of Epiphanius at Thebes 2, New York 1926, 
334. 

33 K.Monnas, Omelia Copta attribuita a Demetrio di Antiochia, 52, $114. 

34 See EUsEBIUS, Hist eccl. 3.22.1.1: Ada Kai t&v én’ Avtioysiag Ebdodiov mpatov 
Katactávtog óg0tepog £v toic ónAovupévoig Tyvarıog £yvopíGeto. See R. AUBERT, «Evo- 
dius», in Dictionnaire d'Histoire et de Geographie Ecclesiastique 16, Paris 1967, 133. 
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of the much reviled Leo, the author of the «Tome» adopted by the Council of 
Chalcedon, which contained the language of the «two natures», unacceptable 
to the Egyptian church and in apparent conflict with the terminology used by 
Cyril. As already noted above, from the Egyptian point of view, the Council 
of Chalcedon had adopted the position of Nestorius.’ Evodius, as successor of 
Peter, and predecessor of Leo, thus becomes an authoritative spokesman for the 
orthodox point of view against Nestorius and Chalcedon. This is accomplished 
through repeated emphasis on certain key images and ideas, which had become 
code terms for the correct faith. 


8. AUTHORSHIP AND DATE 


One can then ask what is the most likely period for this kind of activity. The 
homily appears to have been composed in Coptic; there is no reason for think- 
ing otherwise. Thus the intended audience was the native Egyptian speaking 
church. Since the purpose seems to have been to reinforce the correct faith 
against what were regarded as heretical positions, the most likely period for its 
composition would be when that faith was under pressure. Such was the case in 
the period from the accession of Justin I (518) until the Arab conquest (641). 
After the Arab conquest, the Byzantine government was unable to exert further 
pressure on the Egyptian church. 

Within this period (518-641), the time of greatest literary activity seems to 
have been during the patriarchate of Damian (578-607). In the History of the 
Patriarchs we find the following passage: 


And Damian, the blessed patriarch, remained all his days composing letters and 
homilies and treatises, in which he refuted the heretics. And there were in his days 
certain bishops whom he admired, marveling at their purity and excellence; and 
among them was John of Burlus, and John his disciple, and Constantine the bishop, 
and Cleistus, and many others who tended the vineyard of the Lord of Sabaoth.*ó 





35 See the Synodicon of Damian, (WINLOCK - Crum, The Monastery of Epiphanius 2, 335), 
which says of Chalcedon: «that Synod took as excuse that it would depose the impi- 
ous Eutyches, yet it established the vain babble of Nestorius». See also J. MASPERO - A. 
FORTESCUE - G. WIET, Histoire des Patriarches dAlexandrie depuis la mort de l'Empereur 
Anastase jusquä la reconciliation des Eglises Jacobites (518-616), Paris 1923, 252, citing 
John of Nikiou in this sense, i.e., «Nestorian» equals «catholic» or the opposite of «or- 
thodox» or «Jacobite». 


36 B. Everts, History of the Patriarchs of Alexandria (Severus of Ashmunein) (PO 1), Paris 
1910, 477. 
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Although the author of the History probably had in mind the ecclesiastical 
achievements of these bishops, each of them also engaged in literary activity.” 
To these must be added also the bishop Rufus of Shotep.? The long reign of the 
patriarch Damian appears to have been a period of consolidation and stabiliza- 
tion of the non-Chalcedonian church in Egypt. The previous period, during 
the long exile of the patriarch Theodosius in Constantinople, had been one of 
anarchy in which the number of non-Chalcedonian groups alone had increased 
to at least twenty. These included Stephanites, Petrites, Tritheists, Acephalites, 
and Gaianites (Julianites). Against all of these Damian struggled and, through 
encyclicals, letters and journeys, he attempted to bring them back into unity.” 
Against this background, it seems reasonable to propose, as a working hypoth- 
esis, the reign of Damian as the period in which to locate the pseudonymous 
literary activity, which aimed to strengthen and solidify the non-Chalcedonian 
faith. This would include the author of the homilies attributed to Evodius and 
perhaps also the homily attributed to Demetrius of Antioch, in which similar 
expressions are found.“ It is not unimaginable that Damian might have had a 
hand in this activity, either directly or by inspiring others to engage in it. How- 
ever, more careful examination of the other surviving Sahidic homiletic litera- 
ture will be necessary to ground such a hypothesis. 





37 T. ORLANDI, «La patrologia copta», in Complementi Interdisciplinari di Patrologia, ed. 
A. Quacquarelli, Roma 1989, 497-502. 


38 J.M. SHERIDAN, Rufus of Shotep. Homilies on the Gospels of Matthew and Luke. Introduc- 
tion, Text, Translation, Commentary (Unione Accademica Nazionale, Corpus dei Mano- 
scritti Copti Letterari), Roma 1998. 


39 C.D.G. MÜLLER, «Die koptische Kirche zwischen Chalkedon und dem Araberein- 
marsch», Zeitschrift für Kirchengeschichte 75 (1964) 279. 


40 SHOEMAKER, The Sahidic Coptic Homily, 245, proposes «a reasonably certain terminus 
ante quem of about 550» for the composition of the Evodius homily. However, his argu- 
ment is based on the fact that the homily of Theodosius on the Assumption knows of a 
feast of the Assumption and not merely one of the Dormition as in the case of the Evodius 
homily. He suggests that Theodosius composed this homily at the end of his life (566- 
567) and concludes that the Evodius homily must antedate it. This argument presumes 
that the homily attributed to Theodosius, which exists only in a Bohairic version, is au- 
thentic. This is far from certain; it may in fact belong to the same pseudonymous literary 
activity as the homilies attributed to Evodius. For the text of the homily ascribed to Theo- 
dosius, see ROBINSON, Coptic Apocryphal Gospels, 90-126 and M. CHAINE, «Sermon de 
Théodose, patriarche d'Alexandrie, sur la Dormition et l'Assomption de la Vierge», Revue 


de l'Orient Chrétien 29 (1933-1934) 276-304. 


REVIEW OF: QUATRE ERMITES ÉGYPTIENS! 


G. Bunge - A. de Vogüé, Quatre ermites égyptiens. D'aprés les fragments coptes de 
l'histoire lausiaque (Spiritualité Orientale 60), Bégrolles-en-Mauges 1994? 


This volume brings together in an attractive and useful format several articles 
published already in Studia Monastica: G. BUNGE, «Palladiana. I. Introduction 
aux fragments coptes de l'Histoire Lausiaque», Szudia Monastica 32 (1990) 79- 
129; A. DE VOGÜÉ, «Palladiana. II. La version copte de Historie Lausiaque. I. 
Le Prologue et la Vie de Pambo», Szudia Monastica 32 (1990) 323-340; A. DE 
VocÉ - G. BUNGE, «Palladiana. III. La version copte de l'Histoire Lausiaque. 
IL La vie d'Évagre», Studia Monastica 33 (1991) 7-22; A. DE VoGUE, «Palladi- 
ana. IV. La version copte de l'Histoire Lausiaque», Studia Monastica 34 (1992) 
7-28; A. DE VOGÜE, «Palladiana, V. La version copte de l'Histoire Lausiaque», 
Studia Monastica 34 (1992) 217-232. 

In the lengthy introduction to this volume Bunge gives a masterful summary 
of the problems connected with the text of the Historia Lausiaca (HL) includ- 
ing the interference caused by anti-Origenist censure. In order to explain what 
he calls the «lateral» tradition represented chiefly by «Palladian» material in 
Coptic not found in the Greek text of this work, he advances the hypothesis that 
Palladius wrote an earlier work during his first stay in Egypt destined for a more 
restricted audience (monks) than the HL which was destined for the chamber- 
lain Lausus. He would have made use of this work himself in composing the HL. 





1 This review appeared originally in French in Collectanea Cisterciensia 57 (1995), Bulletin 
de spiritualité monastique 13, 548-552. More recently A. Guillaumont also expressed se- 
rious reservations regarding the hypothesis of Bunge regarding two different recensions 
for the Historia Lausiaca by Palladius in order to account for the Coptic texts that differ 
notably from the Greek texts. Therefore it seems useful to include an English version of 
my review here. According to Guillaumont the Coptic texts represent later expansions. 
This seems to me also the more likely explanation. See A. GUILLAUMONT, Un philosophe 
au désert Evagre le Pontique, Paris 2009, 17-20. 

2 An English version of this work has also appeared: Four Desert Fathers: Pambo, Evagrius, 
Macarius Of Egypt, And Macarius Of Alexandria. Coptic Texts Relating To The Lausiac 
History Of Palladius (Popular Patristics), ed. R.A. Greer, tr. T. Vivian, New York 2004. 
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The hypothesis is supported by reference to the historian Socrates who men- 
tions a monobiblion (a single volume) as one of his sources but who includes de- 
tails in his description of Evagrius that are not found in the HL (also, it might be 
noted, a single volume). Presumably they were to be found in the monobiblion, 
which is to be identified with Palladius’ first hypothetical composition. And it 
would be material from this work that has found its way into what are termed 
the Coptic «synaxaires». The authors do not claim that these Coptic pieces 
give us a «pure» text of the hypothetical monobiblion. This is undoubtedly a 
very attractive theory and one can only express gratitude for the lucid exposition 
of an extremely complex matter including the careful comparisons of the mate- 
rial to be found in the different sources. It is likewise a considerable advantage 
to have the new translations of all this material by Vogüé which includes: 1. the 
letter-Preface and Prologue to the HL, 2. the Life of Pambo (HL 10), 3. the Life 
of Macarius of Egypt (HL 17), 4. the Life of Macarius of Alexandria (HL 18), 
5. the Life of Evagrius and, in an appendix, the Greek fragment of the Life of 
Evagrius published by Cotelier. 

It is necessary, however, to express some reservations with regard to the Cop- 
tic text and it may be useful to provide some information not contained in this 
volume. In a series of articles mentioned but not included in this volume P. de 
Vogüé has published numerous corrections to the text previously published by 
Amélineau and Chaine. In order to assemble the Coptic text that corresponds 
to these translations it is necessary to have all of the following: E. AMELIN- 
EAU, De historia lausiaca quaenam sit buius ad monachorum aegyptiorum his- 
toriam scribendam utilitas..., Paris 1887, 73-124. E. AMÉLINEAU, Histoire des 
monastéres de la Basse-Egypte. Vies des saints Paul, Antoine, Macaire, Maxime 
et Doméce, Jean Le Nain, ta. Texte copte et traduction francaise (Annales du 
Musée Guimet 25, Monuments pour servir a l'histoire de l'Egypte chrétienne), 
Paris 1894. M. CHAINE, «La double recension de l'Histoire Lausiaque dans 
la version copte», Revue de l'Orient Chrétien 25 (1925-6) 232-275; A. DE 
VocuE, «Les fragments coptes de l'Histoire Lausiaque. L'édition d'Amélineau 
et le manuscrit», Orientalia 58 (1989) 326-332; A. DE VoGUE, «La version 
copte du chapitre XVII de l'Histoire Lausiaque. Les deux éditeurs et les trois 
manuscrits», Orientalia 58 (1989) 510-524; A. DE VOGÜE, «Le texte copte du 
chapitre XVIII de l'Histoire Lausiaque. L'édition d'Amélineau et le manuscrit», 
Orientalia 61 (1992) 459-462. The result is that there is no published Coptic 
text that corresponds to these translations and thus the task of checking the 
translation against the Coptic text is rendered virtually Herculean. 
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The manuscripts in question are Vat. Copt. 59, 62, 64 and 69. They are all in 
the Bohairic dialect (a fact not mentioned in this volume), which means that 
they are all relatively late (10th century) although they could be based on an car- 
lier Sahidic version (Zoega mentions fragments of a Sahidic HL) or Greek man- 
uscripts (less likely). There are no known Bohairic literary manuscripts prior to 
the ninth century (see L.-Ih. LEFORT, «Littérature bohairique», Le Muséon 
44 (1931) 115-135 and A. SHISHA-HALEVY, «Bohairic», in The Coptic Ency- 
clopedia, ed. A. Atiya, New York 1991, 53-60. Lefort held that Bohairic litera- 
ture was produced largely in the ninth century after the last destruction of the 
library of the monastery of Saint Macarius. It is therefore doubtful whether the 
translations contained in these manuscripts should be described as a «trés an- 
cienne». These manuscripts were obtained from the monastery of Abu Makar 
in the Wadi ‘n Natrün and brought to the Vatican by Assemani in 1715. Zoega 
already pointed out that the items in these volumes are arranged in no order 
whatsoever. White hypothesized that they constitute «the disordered remains 
of a great Lectionary» (H.G. EVELYN WHITE, The Monasteries of the Wadi ‘n 
Natrün. 1. New Coptic Texts from the Monastery of Saint Macarius, New York 
1926, xxxii-xxxiii; this item is missing from the bibliography of Bunge-Vogii¢) 
that were gathered together and rebound (possibly in the early 17th century) 
without regard for the proper sequence of the contents, while damaged leaves 
and even volumes may have been discarded. In any case, the material contained 
in these volumes should probably not be described as a «synaxaire» (See R.G. 
Coquin, «Le synaxaire des coptes, un nouveau témoin de la recension de 
Haute Egypte», Analecta Bollandiana 96 (1978), 351, n.2). 

The «Lettre-Preface et Prologue», the Vie de Pambö, and the Vie d’Evagre 
are from Vat. Copt. 64.7, dated to the tenth century according to the catalogue 
(see A. HEBBELYNCK - A. VAN LANTSCHOOT, Codices Coptici Vaticani Bar- 
beriniani Borgiani Rossiani. 1. Codices Vaticani, Roma 1937, 465-466; this item 
is missing from the bibliography of Bunge-Vogiié). Given the heterogeneous 
character of these volumes, it is best to indicate the particular piece by the pre- 
cise catalogue designation. The presence of these pieces in the collection shows, 
however, that whether or not there existed the hypothetical early work by Pal- 
ladius, there was a copy of the HL in circulation from which these pieces were 
taken. 

The question of manuscript designation becomes more critical with regard 
to the Vie de Macaire d’Egypte and it would have been helpful in finding one’s 
way through this labyrinth if they had been used consistently since there is more 
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than one piece in two of the manuscripts claiming to be the Life of Macarius. 
In the codices mentioned above there are in fact five pieces claiming to be the 
Life of Macarius. Two of these, Vat. Copt. 59.6 (ff. 96-136v) and 62.1 (ff. 1-37v) 
give the author as Sarapion of Thmuis. A third (64.1 ff.1-32) with a mutilated 
first page probably contained the same attribution. Amélineau claimed to have 
used these three for his edition of the Vie de Macaire de Scété (AMÉLINEAU, 
Histoire des monasteres de la Basse-Egypte, 46). Two others (Vat. Copt. 64.6 ff. 
[135v-155v] and 59.8 [ff. 150-167v]) claim to contain the lives of Macarius the 
Egyptian (or the Great) and of Macarius of Alexandria. The latter is missing 
from both. Keeping in mind the nature of these codices, it is possible that they 
did once contain the lives of Macarius of Alexandria. In fact the Life of Macarius 
of Alexandria is found now in these codices only in Vat. Copt. 69.4 (ff. 67-84v) 
which was published by Amélineau (AMELINEAU, Histoire des monasteres de la 
Basse-Egypte, 235-261). The attribution and the content of the life attributed to 
Sarapion have been discussed by H.G. EVELYN WHITE, The Monasteries of the 
Wadi n Natrün. Part I: The History of the Monasteries of Nitria and of Scetis, ed. 
Walter Hauser, New York 1932, 61, 465-468 (Appendix III). White concluded 
on the basis of mistakes, omissions and anachronisms as well as contents that 
the Life was a late work, an encomium intended for liturgical use, written before 
784 when the relics of Macarius were translated to Elmi. White also identified 
and published (H.G. EVELYN WHITE, The Monasteries of the Wadi n Natrün. 
1. New Coptic Texts from the Monastery of Saint Macarius, 124-126) two leaves, 
one found by Tischendorf and the other by himself at Abu Makar, as belonging 
to the other Life contained in Vat. Copt. 59.8 but did not collate them with the 
Vatican manuscript (which was being edited contemporaneously by Chaine). 
He did identify this as an excerpt from the HL. 

Chaine claimed that both Zoega and Amélineau had failed to identify the 
fragments of the HL in these manuscripts. He even suggested that Amélineau’s 
failure to do so was because it would have run contrary to his favorite theories. 
Chaine identified as fragments belonging to the double recension of the HL: a 
long recension represented by Vat. Copt. 59.8 (ff. 150r-163r) and 64.6 (ff.132v- 
148v) and a short recension represented by Vat. Copt. 59.6 (ff. 121-133). The 
latter is in fact part of the Life attributed to Sarapion of Thmuis and is part of 
one of the manuscripts that Amélineau explicitly said that he used. The other 
two manuscripts (the long recension) belong to the other Life of Macarius not 
attributed to Sarapion. Chaine seems to have assumed that the short version 
also was not part of the Life attributed to Sarapion for he noted that five folios 
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are missing between Vat. Copt. 59.6 ff. 120v and 121v and so he attributed what 
followed to an untitled composition for liturgical purposes. In view of the his- 
tory of these manuscripts, that is not necessarily the case and we see no good 
reason not to regard it as part of the Life attributed to Sarapion, in which case 
it would not be quite correct to refer to it as a «short recension». Rather the 
author would have used, along with many other traditions attached to Macari- 
us, material stemming from the HL or the hypothetical first work of Palladius. 
Chaine, on the other hand, assumed that both versions had been produced by 
the same author. He then edited what he called the long recension contained in 
59.8 and 64.6. He did not, however, edit or translate the account of the death 
of Macarius, which is found also in Amélineau' edition of the Life attributed to 
Sarapion (what C. called the «short recension»). Vogüé, in addition to offering 
extensive lists of corrections to both the editions of Amélineau and Chaine, has 
also edited the section on the death of Macarius found in the other Life from 
59.8 and 64.6 that was not edited by Chaine, while admitting that this material 
in «non-Palladienne». Given all that has been said here, it seems to me that a 
word of caution is in order and that further work needs to be done in analysing 
the contents of these two Bohairic lives, their relation to one another, and the 
way they used their sources before one can confidently use them as a source for 
the transmission ofa text coming from the pen of Palladius («sans doute peints 
par Pallade», p. 9). It would also be interesting to know the relationship of the 
Sahidic fragments to the Greek text of the HL. 


THE MODERN HISTORIOGRAPHY 
OF EARLY EGYPTIAN MONASTICISM! 


Monasticism appears as a recognizable movement, as a new phenomenon, in 
the first half of the fourth century. By the time of the death of Pachomius in 347 
and of Antony in 356, many thousands, perhaps tens of thousands, of people 
had taken up this new form of Christian life in Egypt. The ancient Christian 
historians beginning with Rufinus, and following in the tradition established 
by Eusebius, saw this new development in a theological light as a response to a 
divine call and further evidence of God’s activity in history.* The miracles and 
wonders reported among the early monks served to confirm this interpretation. 

With the emergence of modern critical historical writing such explanations 
no longer seemed sufficient nor did they answer the questions the historian 
tended to ask. The modern historian tends to look for explanations that are 
less theological and more rooted in an objective assessment of the available evi- 
dence. Despite all efforts, however, at objectivity, it has proven difficult, indeed, 
impossible to suppress the subjective element in the writing of history. Many 
studies in the past century have sought to analyze the subjective and hermeneu- 
tical aspect of the historical enterprise.’ All historians, whether ancient or mod- 
ern, remain very human and limited by their own historical perspective. Works 
of history, no less than other literary productions, often reveal - at least to the 
attentive reader — as much or more about the frame of mind of the writer than 
they do about the ostensible subject. This is no less true in the field of monastic 
history than in other branches of history. Writers are inevitably affected by their 
emotional preferences as well as by the prevailing ethos, the reigning ideas and 
what is now known as the politically correct stance or attitude. 





1 Published originally in: X Monachesimo tra Eredità e Aperture. Atti del simposio «Testi e 
temi nella tradizione del monachesimo cristiano» per il 50° anniversario dell'Istituto Monas- 
tico di SantAnselmo (SA 140), ed. M. Bielawski - D. Hombergen, Roma 2004, 197-220. 

2 The principal study of Rufinus work is: F. THÉLAMON, Paiens et Chrétiens au IVe siècle: 
L'apport de l'«Histoire ecclésiastique» de Rufin dAquilée (Etudes Augustiniennes), Paris 
1981; see also: G.F. CHESNUT, The First Christian Historians: Eusebius, Socrates, Sozo- 
men, Theodoret and Evagrius (Théologique Historique 46), Paris 1977. 


3 See for example, H.-I. MARROU, De la connaissance historique, Paris 1954. 
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I would like to begin the more specific consideration of this complex topic by 
citing a recent publication of a distinguished scholar of late antique Egypt, R.S. 
Bagnall, who in turn is citing Peter Brown: «The very fact that modern Europe 
and America grew out of the Christian world that replaced the Roman Empire 
in the Middle Ages has ensured that, even today, these notions [ «of sexual re- 
nunciation, of continence, celibacy, and the virgin life»] still crowd in upon 
us, as pale forbidding presences».* Bagnall continues: «The renunciation of 
sexual activity is certainly a subject unlikely to find anyone without an opinion. 
But the heritage of monasticism interferes in more ways than that obvious one. 
Western ideas of monastic life are largely formed — whether favorably or not 
— by the western cenobitic traditions, particularly Benedictine, and it is by no 
means easy to shake off the spell of this imagined world. The western monastic 
tradition owes much to Egypt, but it must not be confused with it» ? Bagnall’s 
observation serves to highlight two aspects of historiography: the preconcep- 
tions or prejudices of the historian and his point of view. The temptations of the 
historian are very great, and without a careful intellectual asceticism, including 
reflection upon his own point of view, his values, his categories of interpreta- 
tion, and the limits of his knowledge, he is more than likely to fall prey to the 
temptation to sit in imperious judgment on the past. The power of the historian 
is also very great, for he fashions icons of the past that become part of the iden- 
tity of later generations. Even the adjectives he selects (as in the case of Brown) 
have power to influence the attitudes of his readers. 

The concept of history has a long and complex history itsel£ New evidence 
as well as changing points of view and new interpretative categories require 
that history be constantly rewritten. In the sketch that follows attention will be 
paid to the evidence that historical writers had at their disposition and to their 
points of view and interpretations of that evidence. The modern historiogra- 
phy of ancient Egyptian monasticism really begins with the work of Le Nain de 
Tillemont.’ Although Baronius is often recognized as the founder of modern 





4 P. Brown, The Body and Society. Men, Women and Sexual Renunciation in Early Christi- 
anity, London 1988, 446. 


5 R.S. BAGNALL, Egypt in Late Antiquity, Princeton 1993, 294. 
6 See for example, E. BREISACH, Historiography: Ancient, Medieval and Modern, Chicago 


1994: R. KosELLECK, «Geschichte, Historie», in Geschichtliche Grundbegriffe. Histo- 
risches Lexikon zur politisch-sozialen Sprache in Deutschland 2, Stuttgart 1979, 593-717. 
7 For information regarding Tillemont, see: H. LECLERCQ, «Tillemont», in Dictionnaire 
darchéologie chrétienne et de liturgie 15, Paris 1953, 2313; idem, «Historiens du Chris- 
tianisme», in Dictionnaire d'archéologie chrétienne et de liturgie 6, Paris 1924, 2533-2735; 
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church history, he devoted little attention to the early monastic movement. His 
work was organized in the form of annals and did not include a really criti- 
cal examination of the sources. Sebastien Le Nain de Tillemont (1637-1698), a 
contemporary of two other great pioneers in the development of critical histori- 
cal methodology, Jean Mabillon? and Richard Simon,’ shared with them a criti- 
cal"? spirit and a devotion to the Christian faith.'’ He is known particularly for 
two great works, which served as mines of information for later historians; the 
first entitled: /’Histoire des empereurs et des autres princes, qui ont régné durant 
les six premiers siècles de l "Église, des persecutions qu'ils ont faites aux chrétiens, de 
leur guerres contre les juifs, des écrivains profanes, et des personnes illustres de leur 
temps; justifiée par les citations des auteurs origineaux, avec des notes pour éclaircir 
les principales difficultéz de l'Histoire, was published in six volumes from 1690 
- 1738." The second, entitled Mémoires pour servir a l'histoire ecclésiastique des 
six premiers siecles, justifiez par les citations des auteurs originaux, avec une chro- 
nologie, ou l'on fait un abrégé de l'histoire ecclésiastique et profane et des notes pour 
éclaircir les difficultéz des faits et de la chronologie, appeared in sixteen volumes 
from 1693 to 1712."? 

As might be guessed from the similarity of the titles, the two works were 
originally conceived as one. When his work was already well advanced, Tille- 
monts friends urges him to start publishing, but the ecclesiastical censor made 
objections to observations in the first volume such as «perhaps there was nei- 
ther an ox nor an ass in the stable where our Savior was born» and that the 





G. Barpy, «Tillemont», in Dictionnaire de la Theologie Catholique 15, Paris 1946, 
1029-1033. 

8 H. LECLERCQ, «Mabillon», in Dictionnaire d'archéologie chrétienne et de liturgie 10, 
Paris 1931, 427-724. 


9 J. Le BRUN, «Simon (Richard)», in Supplément au Dictionnaire de la Bible 12, Paris 
1996, 1353-1383. 

10 For the development of the concept «critical», see: K. RÖTTGERS, «Kritik», in Ge- 
schichtliche Grundbegriffe; historisches Lexikon zur politisch-sozialen Sprache in Deutsch- 
land 3, Stuttgart 1979, 651-675. 

11 The principal source of the following information about Tillemont is: H. LECLERCQ, 


«Historiens du Christianisme», in Dictionnaire darchéologie chretienne et de liturgie, 
Paris 1924, 6:2624-2638. 

12 L.-S. LE NAIN DE TILLEMONT, Histoire des empereurs, et des autres princes qui ont regné 
durant les six premiers siècles de l'Eglise, Paris 1700-1728. 

13 The work was published twice in Paris and then in Venice: L.-S. LE NAIN DE TILLE- 


MONT, Memoires pour servir a l'histoire ecclesiastique des six premiers siècles 1-16, Venise 
1732. 
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Magi did not arrive apparently until after the Purification. Tillemont, though 
known for his humility and modesty, was unwilling to cede to the demands of 
the censor on the grounds that one cannot constrain a historian in such matters 
nor oblige him to remain silent with regard to what seems to him most likely. 
Therefore he withdrew his work, but continued his research. His friends, how- 
ever, counseled him to divide the work into two, one dedicated to the emperors 
and the other to the church, since the first, being profane history, would not be 
subject to ecclesiastical censorship. This he did and the publication began in 
1690. Meanwhile a new censor was appointed, with the result that the Mémoires 
began to be published also beginning in 1693. The seventh volume, published 
after Tillemont’s death in 1698, contains material regarding lives of saints who 
died between 328 and 375 and the origins of the solitaries and cenobites. Vol- 
umes 8-11 contain much additional material about early eastern and western 
monasticism in the fourth century. 

Tillemont’s goal was to study the history of the church and of the saints - 
and incidentally the history of the princes and powerful involved in that history 
— from the point of view of the sources and to search for the truth in the original 
texts disengaged from later interpretations. On each point he composed a con- 
tinuous text incorporating what could be learned from each author, scrupulous- 
ly distinguishing what the ancient author said from his own affirmations. Such 
a work could hardly appeal to a broad public, but has proved a mine of informa- 
tion to later historians including Gibbon, Duchesne and Schiwietz. Others, as 
we shall see, have ignored it at their own risk. Tillemont’s careful evaluations of 
authors and analyses of texts are still worth reading today. 

To give but one example, his interpretation of the ancient texts regarding the 
location of Nitria and Scetis proved more exact than the speculations of Amé- 
lineau and Butler two centuries later, when much better maps had become avail- 
able and it was possible to travel there more easily. Tillemont perceived clearly 
that Sozomen was in error in identifying Nitria and Scetis.'* Butler, on the other 
hand, although acquainted with Tillemont’s work, was confused by the term 
Wadi Natrun, which he identified with Nitria. This led him to place Scetis to the 
northwest of Nitria and Cellia. Even White, although having no doubts about 





14  TiLLEMONT, Mémoires 8, 806, Notes sur Saint Macaire d'Egypte 2. 

15 C. BUTLER, The Lausiac History of Palladius 2 (Texts and Studies 6), Cambridge 1898- 
1904, 189. E. AMELINEAU, La géographie de l'Egypte a lépoque copte, Paris 1893/1973, 
447, held that the northern side of the valley was Nitria and the southern Scete, a view 
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the location of Scetis, regarded Sozomen’s use of the name Scetis as «wide» 
rather than simply mistaken." 

Tillemont’s sources were limited principally to Greek and Latin texts, al- 
though he did have some translations of other works, for example, the letters of 
Antony in the Latin translation of Champerius (de Sarasio) from the Arabic by 
Abraham Ecchellensis. Relying on Jerome’s testimony, Tillemont accepted the 
letters as genuine, though he noted that the Latin was practically unintelligible 
in many places. About the other pieces attributed to Antony by Ecchellenis or 
others, he expressed considerable reserve in his understated way, noting in some 
cases blatant anachronisms. Tillemont’s discussion does not figure in the bibli- 
ography of the most recent study of the Letters of Antony by Rubenson,” surely 
a lacuna from the point of view of the critical history of their transmission. 

Tillemont was limited, however (to judge by the our contemporary stan- 
dards), by not having at his disposal any of the Coptic literature of early monas- 
ticism nor the documentary and archaeological evidence that has accumulated 
in the intervening centuries. His organization of the material according to the 
lives of saints (and their dates of death), due perhaps to the influence of ancient 
authors as well as the efforts of the Bollandists, did not allow for an integrated 
picture of a particular period. Thus, to find the material relating to the second 
half of the fourth century, one has to consult several different volumes. But of 
course, from his point of view, he was only writing «mémoires» for the future 
writing of the history. Occasionally, the organization according to the dates of 
death of saints broke down, as in the case of Theophilus, the late fourth century 
archbishop of Alexandria, whom he could not regard as a saint, yet whose activ- 
ity required extensive treatment. 

Tillemont’s «Mémoires» served as a principal source of information for the 
18" century English historian Edward Gibbon, whose forceful rhetorical style 
and clear concept of the «Decline and Fall» of the Roman Empire were to exert 
great influence on succeeding centuries. Although Gibbon admired Tillemont 
and praised him as «an incomparable guide whose bigotry is overbalanced by 
the merits of erudition, diligence, veracity and scrupulous minuteness», he 





apparently based on the confusion between the valley of Nitria and the valley Wadi 
Natrun. 

16 H.G. Evetyn WHITE, The Monasteries of the Wadi n Natrün 2. The History of the 
Monasteries of Nitria and of Scetis, ed. W. Hauser, New York 1932, 30. 


17 S. RUBENSON, The Letters of St. Antony. Origenist Theology, Monastic Tradition and the 
Making of a Saint (Studies in Antiquity and Christianity), Minneapolis 1995. 
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failed to imitate those virtues when it came time to write about monasticism 
in the late Roman Empire. One of the most important chapters in his work is 
dedicated to the rise of monasticism and the conversion of the barbarians.'® He 
describes the monks as a destructive force that contributed much to the decline 
and fall. The Ascetics «were inspired by the savage enthusiasm, which repre- 
sents man as a criminal, and God as a tyrant». Gibbon of course does not 
provide the detailed analysis of Tillemont, but he does go over the main stages 
of monastic development beginning with Antony, whose story he introduces 
with the sentence: «Egypt, the fruitful parent of superstition, afforded the first 
example of the monastic life».”° Citing Tillemont’s arguments, he admits that 
Antony could probably read and write Coptic, but relying on Sicard instead of 
Tillemont, he confused Nitria and Scetis.”' Although Gibbon mentions many 
of the principal figures of the monastic movement including Pachomius, Hi- 
larion, Basil, Martin, his characterizations are implacably hostile. «These un- 
happy exiles from social life were impelled by the dark and implacable genius of 
superstition». «The freedom of the mind, the source of every generous and 
rational sentiment, was destroyed by the habits of credulity and submission; and 
the monk, contracting the vices of a slave, devoutly followed the faith and pas- 
sions of his ecclesiastical tyrant».” «The aspect of a genuine anachoret was hor- 
rid and disgusting: every sensation that is offensive to man was thought accept- 
able to God». «Pleasure and guilt are synonymous terms in the language of 
the monks».” «The monastic studies have tended, for the most part, to darken, 
rather than to dispel, the cloud of superstition. Yet the curiosity or zeal of some 
learned solitaries has cultivated the ecclesiastical, and even the profane, sciences: 
and posterity must gratefully acknowledge, that the monuments of Greek and 
Roman literature have been preserved and multiplied by their indefatigable 


18 E. GIBBON, «Chapter XXXVII - Origin, progress and effects of the monastic life», in 
The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire 4, London 1848, 390-413. On 
Gibbon’s attitude toward Christianity, see: W.H.C. FREND, «Edward Gibbon (1737- 
1794) and Early Christianity», Journal of Ecclesiastical History 45 (1994) 661-672. 


19 GIBBON, The History of the Decline and Fall, 391. 
20 GIBBON, The History of the Decline and Fall, 392. 
21 GIBBON, The History of the Decline and Fall, 392-393. 
22 GIBBON, The History of the Decline and Fall, 397. 
23 GIBBON, The History of the Decline and Fall, 401. 
24 GIBBON, The History of the Decline and Fall, 402. 
25 GIBBON, The History of the Decline and Fall, 402 
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pens».?° For this last point Gibbon cites Jean Mabillon and John Cassian in 
a note, acknowledging that books were copied even in monasteries in Egypt. 
After that lapse from polemic, Gibbon goes on to assert that «The lives of the 
primitive monks were consumed in penance and solitude: undisturbed by the 
various occupations which fill the time, and exercise the faculties, of reasonable, 
active, and social beings».? Distinctions of time and place collapse at before the 
rhetorical power of Gibbons pen, as when he states: «A cruel unfeeling temper 
has distinguished the monks of every age and country: their stern indifference, 
which is seldom mollified by personal friendship, is inflamed by religious ha- 
tred; and their merciless zeal has strenuously administered the holy office of the 
Inquisition ».”® As part of his concluding peroration, Gibbon characterizes the 
monastic lives of saints (referring to the Vitae Patrum)”: «These extravagant 
tales, which display the fiction, without the genius of poetry, have seriously af- 
fected the reason, the faith, and the morals, of the Christians. Their credulity 
debased and vitiated the faculties of the mind; they corrupted the evidence of 
history; and superstition gradually extinguished the hostile light of philosophy 
and science» .?? Apart from sheer polemic, Gibbon was also highly selective in 
marshaling his evidence. Had he read more carefully and less emotionally, he 
would have noticed that Pachomius and Antony would have agreed with him in 
regard to the veneration of relics, and Cassian with regard to the utility of mir- 
acles in general in the spiritual life. Ironically, according to Gibbon, the monks 
responsible for contributing so substantially to the decline and fall of the empire 
were also the ones responsible for preserving the classics of ancient literature 
that contributed to the Renaissance. 

Despite the highly colored nature of this characterization of monasticism, 
its influence can be felt even today. Gibbon succeeded in producing a picture of 
the ancient world that associated monasticism with the concept of «decline and 
fall» .?' More recent scholarship has suggested that this concept should be aban- 
doned altogether, since it is grossly misleading as a description of the complex 
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social and cultural reality of what is now commonly called «Late Antiquity» .” 
Although the category of «decline and fall» has been largely abandoned in fa- 
vor of «continuity» and «transformation», the hostility toward monasticism 
that accompanied it, has survived, as we shall note later. 

From the point of view of critical evaluation and use of the sources, the next 
important work on early monasticism was that of Schiwietz, published two 
hundred years after that of Tillemont.* It is a sign of increased awareness of 
continuity that Schiwietz begins his work with a chapter on the pre-history of 
monasticism in the first three centuries, concluding with a brief comparison of 
Christian asceticism with contemporary pagan forms of asceticism. The second 
part of the first volume (about 175 pages) is devoted to the story of the eremiti- 
cal life beginning with Paul the Hermit and then to the story of cenobitic life 
centered on Pachomius. A comparison of the treatment of Paul the Hermit by 
Tillemont and Schiwietz, who knew the volumes of Tillemont well, may serve 
to illustrate the changes in point of view that have occurred. Tillemont does not 
of course deny the historicity of Paul, but simply regards him as irrelevant, since 
he had no historical consequences as Antony did through his numerous dis- 
ciples and widespread fame. Schiwietz feels called upon to defend the historicity 
of Paul, although he has to admit that it is very difficult to separate the histori- 
cal material from the fictional in Jerome’s Vita Pauli?‘ Whereas Tillemont had 
treated the Vita Antonii as a source for historical material, offered a summary 
of the main points and referred the reader to the life for more details, Schiwi- 
etz found it necessary to engage in a lengthy defense of the authenticity of the 
work, chiefly against Weingarten, who had placed the beginnings of monasti- 
cism in the period after Constantine. However, Schiwietz also treats the Vita 
Antonii basically as a source of information without analyzing the literary genre 
involved, a task that has been accomplished more recently.” 
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The Historia Lausiaca and the Historia Monachorum are treated in much the 
same way after a brief defense of their reliability against Weingarten. Schiwietz 
does not seem to have known Butler’s study that appeared a few years previous 
to his own.’ He devotes space to individual ascetics such as Amun, the two 
Macarii, Evagrius Ponticus, as Tillemont had done, but organizes the material 
in a more integrated way based on localities rather than dates of death. Then 
Schiwietz moves on to the history of the Pachomian monasteries to which he 
devotes a great deal of space, going into the details of the organization of the 
communities, including the reception of new recruits, common prayer, work, 
food and fasting, clothing, etc. Most of this is based on the Pachomian rules, 
since the Coptic lives were not yet available." A third section (chiefly a de- 
fense of late fourth century monasticism against the charges of degeneracy by 
nineteenth century German authors) is devoted to a more general assessment of 
Egyptian monasticism in the fourth century. 

If one were writing a review of this work as if it had appeared in 2002 (an 
anachronistic exercise of course, but useful for illustrating how much our men- 
tality differs from that of a century ago), one would have to point out the fol- 
lowing shortcomings. The literary sources are used without sufficient regard for 
genre and style. The archaeological and documentary evidence is missing. Not 
much use is made of the Coptic sources (most were not yet published). And 
there is little social analysis (sociological analysis as an instrument for historical 
writing had not yet been developed). The work does not show much interest 
in intellectual history nor in the spiritual content of the sources used. Although 
the organization of the work is more reader-friendly than that of Tillemont, it 
does not really advance the critical discussion much beyond Tillemont. 

This «criticism» from our present perspective should not be taken to imply 
that our contemporary point of view always represents progress in understand- 
ing the past. A comparison of the analyses of a particular episode in early mo- 
nastic history, the Origenist controversy of the year 400, by writers over the last 
three hundred years may serve to illustrate some of the changes that have taken 
place in historical perspective. In his eleventh volume Tillemont dealt with this 
controversy at considerable length in a chapter dedicated to Theophilus, the Tall 
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Brothers and Isidore. He began by noting the difficulty of dealing with the sub- 
ject because all of the ancient authors had been accused of partiality and noted 
that: «Saint Jerome and Saint Epiphanius, although saints, had shown a great 
deal of hostility toward all those who were not enemies» of Origen. Although 
he continues to cite Jerome and Epiphanius throughout his treatment of the 
subject, because, as he says, «of their authority», Tillemont makes it clear 
that he places much greater trust in the testimony of Palladius. He notes that the 
principal point in Palladius narrative was that the persecution of Chrysostom 
by Theophilus was actually the result of the unjust hatred that Theophilus had 
conceived for Isidore. Then he cites the independent testimony of Isidore of 
Pelusium regarding Theophilus, observing that Isidore even enjoyed the esteem 
of Cyril, the nephew and successor of Theophilus.” Tillemont goes on to lay out 
in great detail the whole story of the Tall Brothers, the character of Theophilus, 
the question of Origenism previous to the year 399, citing and evaluating all the 
known evidence. The crucial point in the story is the volte-face of Theophilus 
in regard to Isidore the Hospitaler because the latter had prevented Theophilus 
from getting his hands on money destined for the poor. This led in turn to the 
intercession of the Tall Brothers on behalf of Isidore and the subsequent ac- 
tion of Iheophilus against the Tall Brothers, the consequences of which stretch 
all the way to the condemnation and exile of John Chrysostom. Again Tille- 
mont cites the independent testimony of Isidore of Pelusium in confirmation 
of Theophilus’ well-known mania for money and building. Tillemont was well 
aware of Jerome' Letter 133 (written in 415, fifteen years after the controversy 
of 415) in which Jerome claimed that Evagrius, Or, Isidore and many others had 
been condemned by the bishops as Origenists, and in deference to the author- 
ity of Jerome, he notes that «if the authority of Saint Jerome obliges us to say 
that one and the other had been condemned by the bishops in Egypt», it must 
have been by a later council than the one that condemned the Tall Brothers.“ 
Although, for reasons of what might be called ecclesiastical prudence or diplo- 
macy, Tillemont never states it bluntly, it is clear that he did not set much store 
by the testimony of Jerome nor did he regard the question of Origenism as the 
really determining factor in the whole sad history, a history determined more by 
personal animosities than by genuine theological questions. 
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Two hundred years later Schiwietz reached the same conclusions, or rather 
he accepted the conclusions of Tillemont, for he cites the Mémoires and the 
authors that Tillemont had assembled. Actually, Schiwietz’ treatment of the 
question is not really a genuine re-examination of all the evidence.“ It is much 
less detailed than that of Tillemont. One notable difference is that he no longer 
found it necessary to show deference to the authority of Jerome, whom he does 
not even cite. 

About ninety years after Schiwietz and three hundred years after Tillemont, 
Elizabeth Clark has examined the question again in considerable detail.” The 
results are dramatically different. One cannot fail to note that neither Schiwietz 
nor Tillemont appear in her bibliography. Clark is of course well aware that 
all the principal ancient sources (Socrates, Sozomen and Palladius), as she says, 
«systematically downplay the theological issues involved by blaming the con- 
troversy entirely on Theophilus of Alexandria’s dubious behavior». Yet she is 
convinced that «deeper theological issues» were involved and she argues, «the 
theology of Evagrius of Pontus is central to the controversy». Although she 
admits that none of the contemporary sources even mention Evagrius, and the 
earliest reference to him in the context of Origenism occurs fifteen years after 
the events of 400, her entire book is dedicated to showing that in reality his 
theology was central to the dispute. Given the general tendency of modern 
historians to play down theological disputes and to emphasis social and eco- 
nomic aspects of history, this interpretation seems at first sight surprising. What 
has happened in the intervening period to account for this change? I suggest 
that there are two factors involved: the first is the rediscovery of the works of 
Evagrius and the interpretations of them that have been offered, especially by 
Antoine Guillaumont; the second is the invisible presence of Walter Bauer. The 
interpretation of Evagrius’ works has been a subject of controversy, especially 
since the publication of Guillaumont’s work on the Kephalaia Gnostica and the 
history of Origenism among the Greeks and Syrians.“ There is no doubt that 
Evagrius’ writings figured in the condemnations of the sixth century, but that 
does not justify the assumption that they were at the center of the dispute 150 
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years earlier. More important, however, are the heterodox interpretations that 
have been given to Evagrius’ works. Clark offers a number of such «gnosticiz- 
ing» interpretations and dismisses the orthodox interpretation of Evagrius by 
others such as Bunge as «unconvincing».* Particularly interesting from a his- 
toriographical point of view is Clark’s use of a little work by Shenoute, given the 
title Contra Origenistas by the editor, Tito Orlandi." Clark makes much of this 
work together with a mention of «the pest Origen» in a letter of Dioscorus, 
suggesting that in it «we find a mix of Origenism and Gnosticising motifs that 
resurrects the question posed earlier by the association of the Nag Hammadi 
documents with Pachomian monasticism: how close was the relationship be- 
tween orthodox and heterodox forms of Christianity in the Egyptian desert 
during the fourth and fifth centuries?» Suggesting that Evagrius was influenced 
by Gnosticism, Clark continues: «we can see that an Evagrian-type Origen- 
ism had meshed with a Gnosticising cosmological speculation that Shenoute 
claims was derived from “apocryphal books" ».* She also notes «Many of the 
points he assails are ones found earlier in the anti-Origenist polemics of Epipha- 
nius, Theophilus, and Jerome».® Then she concludes: «That Shenute’s treatise 
Against the Origenists reveals a type of Origenist theology associated especially 
with Evagrius seems clear» .?? She insists that, for Shenoute, «the Gnosticising 
variation of Origenism, that was an exotic development of Evagrian theology 
stands at the center of his polemic against those disturbing his flock»?! 

All of these points are highly dubious. It is not surprising that Shenoute’s 
«points» are found in the polemics of Epiphanius and Theophilus, because the 
latter actually seem to be his sources. In fact the treatise includes a lengthy quota- 
tion (and perhaps the entire document) from the Theophilus festal letter of 401, 
omitted by the editor from the edition for reasons that he explains. Although the 
treatise may indeed shed light on the conditions in Upper Egypt in the second 
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quarter of the fifth century, it is far from evident that it sheds light on the events 
of 400.” The association of Origenism, Gnosticism and monasticism in general, 
whether Evagrian or Pachomian, is equally doubtful. Although there have been 
vigorous efforts to associate the Nag Hammadi library with the Pachomian mon- 
asteries for the past twenty-five years, there is no clear evidence for this other than 
geographical proximity and there are better hypotheses available to account for 
the provenance of this very heterogeneous collection of writings. The one scrap 
(literally) of evidence that seemed to point toward a Pachomian monastery, a 
fragment of papyrus from the covers of the codices, has most recently been ex- 
plained plausibly by Wipszicka as the result of the used paper trade.? 

Clark admits that her approach is partisan, that she is attempting «to raise 
up for consideration a defeated theology that for a few years stirred the Chris- 
tian world to new intellectual creativity » ?* However, the association of Gnos- 
ticism of the type represented in the Nag Hammadi documents with Origen- 
ism and with Pachomian monasticism creates the impression of a freethinking 
syncretistic mentality difficult to reconcile with what is really known of the 
monastic world of the fourth century. The answer to such a criticism is gen- 
erally that the monastic literary sources have been censored. This of course is 
a circular argument, one which owes much to the interpretative hypothesis of 
Walter Bauer according to whom there was in the beginning no orthodoxy, only 
heterodoxy.? Extensive documentation has been brought forward to show that 
this was not the case in Egypt. Undoubtedly the orthodoxy of the late fourth 
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century was more restricted than that of the period of Origen, as Clark and oth- 
ers have observed, and for this very reason it is even more difficult to imagine 
Evagrius and the Pachomian monks reading and being influenced by treatises 
such as those found in the Nag Hammadi collection than it would be to imagine 
Origen himself reading them. 

To return to the question of the causes of the Origenist controversy, it must 
be said that the more recent contributions have not added greatly to clarify the 
subject and in some cases the effects have been confused with the causes. There 
were undoubtedly negative effects in the intellectual world of the church in late 
antiquity, particularly as a result of the second Origenist controversy of the sixth 
century, but that does not mean that the original causes were not predominant- 
ly certain personalities, Epiphanius and Theophilus in particular, as Tillemont 
perceived. 

The assumptions of the Bauer hypothesis have had wide-ranging effects on 
research and raise important methodological questions for the historian.” I 
would like to mention one of these in particular. In a recent article H. Holze 
has suggested that the use of the word anapausis in early monastic sources re- 
flects reflects Gnostic influence? The word is indeed found in the Gospel of 
Thomas and the Evangelium Veritatis as well of course as in the New Testament. 
The author assumes that the Nag Hammadi library comes from a Pachomian 
monastery and concludes that the use of the word anapausis in earlier monastic 
writings — he relies on citations from the Apophthegmata — is due to Gnostic 
rather than New Testament influence. He concludes by noting that his inves- 
tigation of anapausis in early monasticism illustrates the broader thesis of W. 
Bauer that Egyptian Christianity was originally heterodox and was only gradu- 
ally integrated into the ecclesiastical structure through the efforts of the Alex- 
andrian hierarchy. This tendency (heterodoxy) would have lasted longer in the 
monastic movement. 

This raises the complex question of the sources of monastic spiritual termi- 
nology (and spiritual theology), which has not yet received sufficient attention. 
Forty years ago J. Leipoldt asserted that early Christian asceticism derives essen- 
tially from the influence of Greek philosophy.” Among such essential features 
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he would include the very idea of ascesis, the notion of voluntary poverty, the 
sharing of goods (Jamblicus) and the quest for inner freedom. Celibacy and 
the eremitical life also appear in philosophical writings. Leipoldt also noted the 
influence of the Greek philosophic ascetical ideal on Philo, and maintained that 
by 200 AD Christianity was becoming a community of ascetics.“ According to 
him, Antony, as he appears in the Vita Antonii, is the realization of the Greek 
ideal of the «philosophic life». In other words, every aspect of the monastic 
life, - the use of distinctive clothing, the aim of the subjection of the body, the 
notion of inner warfare, the idea of monastic life as the «philosophic life», and 
the whole terminology of asceticism, may be traced back to Greek philosophic 
thought.“ 

Leipoldt’s analysis was somewhat reductionist, but it does serve to under- 
line the importance of studying the early monastic movement from the point 
of view of intellectual history and not only as a social historical phenomenon, 
as has frequently been the case in recent studies.” Forty years ago the concept 
of «late antiquity » as a period of fruitful flowering of the encounter between 
Hellenism and Christianity had not yet taken hold. Hellenism was often viewed 
as a foreign import that had contaminated the original pure Christian message. 
More recently, scholars such as Pierre Hadot have stressed the ways in which 
different systems of thought, Jewish, Greek, Christian have interacted with one 
another.“ Ancient ideas and literary forms have been transposed into new en- 
vironments, have been «contaminated», so to speak, and have modified their 
original meaning or received new meaning. This complex process has only been 
partially studied in the formation of the early monastic tradition. To give but 
one example, we can return to the question of anapausis. Had the author men- 
tioned earlier (Holze) cast his net more widely, he would have discovered that 
the term is used extensively by Philo of Alexandria, Clement of Rome, Flavi- 
us Josephus, Plutarch, Galen and last, but not least by Clement of Alexandria 
(50 times) and Origen (133x). In the fourth century it is found extensively in 
Eusebius (144x), Didymus (103x), Ps. Macarius (259x) and John Chrysostom 
(467x), to mention just a few. To appreciate the intellectual history of early mo- 
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nasticism much more extensive studies are needed on the ways in which the 
intellectual heritage of ancient philosophy and its vocabulary were transposed 
into the monastic environment.“ Also needed are careful studies of the ways in 
which this vocabulary was translated into other ancient languages. 

This Hellenistic heritage of early monasticism was transmitted, ironically, pri- 
marily through the reading and interpretation of the Scriptures. Philo of Alexan- 
dria played a major role in the fusion of Hellenistic and Jewish cultures through 
his interpretations of the Hebrew Scriptures in a philosophical key. These inter- 
pretations in turn provided material for Christian interpreters, above all Origen. 
Reading was already a spiritual exercise in the Hellenistic philosophical tradition 
and Philo transposed this into reading the Scriptures and interpreting them al- 
legorically. The citations from and allusions to the Scriptures in early monastic 
literature show an extraordinarily detailed knowledge of the texts. Numerous 
early monastic texts show the monks memorizing and reciting from memory 
great quantities of text. Athanasius says that Antony learned the ascetic life from 
the Scriptures and affirms that among the practices that Antony wanted to learn 
from the advanced ascetics of his locality was reading or study. Athanasius uses 
a term to designate this activity which literally means «love of reading», but 
which had acquired a technical sense.“ Thus it is clear that the intellectual histo- 
ry of early monasticism must take into account the central role of the Scriptures 
in monastic practice as the vehicle for the transmission of the tradition.” 

It is time now to return to our point of departure, the question of the sub- 
jective component in historical writing and to Bagnall’s observation that the 
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renunciation of sexual activity leaves no one without an opinion. Perhaps one 
should also ask why this should be the case? The answer is not difficult to find. 
The fact is that the phenomenon of celibacy goes against the biologically obvi- 
ous norm and, practiced on a large scale, it is a puzzling phenomenon. Therefore 
historians seek to explain it and their explanations inevitably depend on their 
preconceptions. One could cite many more interpretations of early monastic 
history, which regard it simply as an aberration, as did Gibbon, or that reveal 
preconceptions or the use of dubious hermeneutical keys, such as that of Har- 
nack for whom monasticism represented a kind of early Protestantism that failed 
because it succumbed to a take-over by the hierarchy or that it represented a 
desire for more freedom in the face of increasing ecclesiastical control? or the 
judgments that compare it unfavorably to western medieval monasticism.” One 
of these latter is worth citing as an example. H.I. Bell (a distinguished Egyptolo- 
gist and papyrologist) wrote: 


The debt of Europe to monasticism is immense. ... On Egyptian monasticism 
the verdict must be less favorable. The sayings and the anecdotes recorded of 
the early ascetics show that their almost incredible austerities did produce 
striking spiritual insight and a fine Christian morality, but on the whole it must 
be acknowledged that Egyptian monasticism contributed very little to the 
development of Christian thought, though monastic libraries have preserved 
Coptic translations of many works which would otherwise have perished. The 
monks were largely native Egyptians whose simple minds were quite incapable 
of grasping any theological subtlety. It was this fact, combined with the Egyptian 
instinct to reject anything favored by the Imperial government, which led the 
Egyptian Church to espouse the Monophysite heresy and, after the Council of 
Chalcedon in 451, to go into permanent schism, after which it ceased to be of 
much account in the history of theological speculation.” 


Most of these points are highly debatable and show an insufficient acquain- 
tance with the theological literature of the period. Bell was primarily a papyrolo- 





68 | A. HARNACK, Monasticism. Its Ideals and History, New York 1895. 
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70 For a recent example, see D.N. BELL, «Christ in the Desert», American Benedictine 
Review 50 (1999) 381-396. The latter has been ably answered by T. Vivian, «“Christ in 
the Desert"- A Response», American Benedictine Review 52 (2002) 393-420. 
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gist and may be excused for not having a thorough acquaintance with the literary 
and theological sources, but not for this opinion. In any case the research of the 
last fifty years has amply demonstrated that the architects of the single-nature 
(mia-physis) theology were not ignorant Coptic monks, but highly educated 
Greek speakers." However, the principal problem with this evaluation is not 
the ignorance demonstrated, but the point of view, the judgment rendered from 
the perspective of a western centered notion of «development of Christian 
thought» that makes no effort to understand Egyptian monasticism in terms 
of its own intellectual or spiritual world. The judgment is made in terms of the 
value assigned to monasticism as transmitter of cultural values, not in terms of 
its own values and goals. 

As we have noted earlier, the influence of Gibbon can still be felt. No less an 
authority on historiography than Arnaldo Momigliano reasserted forty years 
ago «the view that there is a direct relation between the triumph of Christian- 
ity and the decline of the Roman empire».” He hastened to add that this did 
not mean a simple return to Gibbon, who, he says, simplified a very complicated 
issue, but perceived correctly that the Church attracted many men and resources 
that would otherwise have been dedicated to the old political, military and cul- 
tural institutions. «Money which would have gone to the building of a theatre 
or of an aqueduct now went to the building of churches and monasteries. The 
social equilibrium changed - to the advantage of the spiritual and physical con- 
dition of monks and priests, but to the disadvantage of the ancient institutions 
of the empire» ."* His characterization of hermits as «a clear menace to orderly 
Christian society» is puzzling. Each of them, he says, «organized his life on his 
own lines, defying the authority of the bishops and claiming to be the embodi- 
ment of the perfect Christian life». One can only wonder where the historical 
evidence for this assertion is to be found, for it does not seem to correspond to 
what we know about the communities of hermits that formed at Nitria, Scetis 
or around Antony. The statement seems to be based on an abstract idea of «her- 
mit» rather than on real historical hermits. Momigliano goes on to observe 





72 For a survey of the principal authors, see: A. GRILLMEIER, Jesus der Christus im Glauben 
der Kirche. 2/4: Die Kirche von Alexandrien mit Nubien und Äthiopien nach 451, Freiburg 
im Breisgau 1990, and DW. JoHNSON, «Pope Timothy II Aelurus. His Life and His 
Importance For the Development of Christianity in Egypt», Coptica 1 (2002) 77-89. 


73 MOMIGLIANO, «Christianity and the Decline of the Roman Empire», 75. 
74 MOMIGLIANO, «Christianity and the Decline of the Roman Empire», 78-79. 
75 | MOMIGLIANO, «Christianity and the Decline of the Roman Empire», 80. 
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that through the efforts of Athanasius, Pachomius, Basil, and others «monasti- 
cism as a whole ceased to be a danger and became a source of power and inspi- 
ration for the Church». Then he states in summary fashion, «Monasticism is 
the most obvious example of the way in which Christianity built something of 
its own which undermined the military and political structure of the Roman 
empire».’° Presumably this means that, if the monks had devoted themselves to 
military service and to politics, the empire would not have been undermined. 
Space does not allow us to set forth Momigliano’s views at length, which are 
more nuanced than has been indicated. Yet one cannot avoid the impression of 
regret on the part of the historian for the passing of the old cultural ideals. 

That regret is more pronounced in the work of a historian influenced by 
Momigliano, Peter Brown, whose characterizations of monasticism leave no 
doubt about his feelings with regard to the ideal of celibacy. The «monks had 
settled on the social equivalent of an Antarctic continent, reckoned from time 
immemorial to be a blank space on the map of Mediterranean society - a no- 
man’s land that flanked the life of the city, flouted organized culture and held 
up a permanent alternative to the crowded and relentlessly disciplined life of 
the villages».”” Brown asserts that monasticism drew on the more radical as- 
pects of the pagan philosophic counterculture such as the life-style of the Cyn- 
ics, and that their «personal preoccupation with new forms of personal disci- 
pline, which included the renunciation of sexuality, ensured that a very differ- 
ent flavor would be instilled into the private life of the Christian family within 
that society ».”* Brown seems particularly concerned with what he perceives to 
be the effects of monasticism on society in general rather than on the monks 
themselves: «Of all the aspects of the life of the settled community upon which 
the monastic paradigm laid a vast, impalpable burden, the most intimate was 
that associated with marriage, with intercourse within marriage, and with the 
role of sexuality»>.” The only evidence cited for this sweeping generalization is 
the sermons of John Chrysostom. Whether such an impressionistic portrait of 
«private life» can be called «history» is doubtful, but about the influence of 
his rhetoric on historical writing there can be no doubt. The numerous works 
published in the last twenty years containing the phrase «the making of» in the 
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title testify to that.? In any case Browns writing represents an example where 
the subjective preferences of the author color the presentation considerably and 
the interpretation overwhelms the evidence. 

Although many questionable interpretations of the evidence have been 
proposed in the last three centuries, at the same time, particularly in the last 
hundred years, there have been many fine contributions to the history of ear- 
ly Egyptian monasticism through the publication of texts, whether literary or 
documentary, and through many archaeological investigations?! There are very 
useful studies on particular subjects, such as Pachomian monasticism or the his- 
tory of the monasteries of the Wadi Natrun. Far more material is now available 
for describing and understanding the phenomenon than was available 300 years 
ago, but the work of integration or synthesis remains largely to be done. Such 
a synthesis should aim first of all to describe the full extent of monasticism in 
Egypt in the fourth century. It must certainly take into account the social im- 
pact of such a widespread phenomenon and to describe its social role. Likewise 
it must describe the evolving role of monasticism in relationship to and within 
the Egyptian church, whose role also developed notably in the course of the 
fourth century.” And, last but not least, it must seek to describe and explain the 
complex intellectual history of early monasticism within the equally complex 
and rich intellectual world of what is now called late antiquity. 

Since this essay is not a bibliographic survey, but a brief sketch of some of 
the main aspects of the historiography of early Egyptian monasticism in the last 
three hundred years, only a few of the more representative contributions have 
been mentioned. However, it is essential to note that history, the reconstruction 
of the past, is always a collaborative effort that involves sifting and separating 
fact and opinion as Tillemont set out to do. It always involves seeking to under- 
stand and interpret the historical evidence from many sources. It always builds 





80 See P. BROWN, The Making of Late Antiquity, Cambridge, Mass. 1978. 


81 An excellent example of carefully documented study of the interaction between 
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on the contributions of our predecessors, even if we criticize them. It always 
involves efforts to integrate new evidence and to reflect on our changing points 
of view and tools. In the end the historian needs to reflect on the limits of his 
knowledge, to note the many missing pieces that may never be recovered. In 
short, the historian’s task is never finished. 


THE CONCEPT OF THE «USEFUL» 
AS AN EXEGETICAL TOOL 
IN PATRISTIC EXEGESIS! 


Commenting on the text of Exodus 1:15-17, which contains the command of 
the Egyptian king to the Hebrew mid-wives to kill the male children and pre- 
serve the life of the females, Origen writes: «But we, who have learned that 
all things which are written are written not to relate ancient history, but for 
our discipline and use, (2 Tim 3:16) understand that these things which are 
said also happen now not only in this world, which is figuratively called Egypt, 
but in each one of us also»? This text may serve as a starting point for a brief 
consideration of a phenomenon that is fairly widespread in patristic exegesis, 
the notion of «usefulness» as a criterion for determining the/a meaning of the 
text. The presence of this criterion has been noted by Simonetti in a number 
of authors beginning with Origen and including Didymus, Gregory of Nyssa, 
Diodorus, Theodore of Mopsuestia, Cyril, and Hesychius, but its presupposi- 
tions and implications have not been developed in any detail? In the text just 





1 Published originally in: Papers presented at the Fourteenth International Conference on Pa- 
tristic Studies held in Oxford 2003 (Studia Patristica 39), ed. F. Young - M. Edwards - P. 
Parvis, Leuven 2006, 253-257. 


2 HomEx 2:1: Sed nos, qui omnia quae scripta sunt, non pro narrationibus antiquitatum, sed 
pro disciplina et utilitate nostra scripta sunt didicimus, baec quae leguntur, etiam nunc fieri 
non solum in hoc mundo, qui Aegyptus figuraliter dicitur, sed et in uno quoque nostrum 
deprehendimus. (SCh 321, 70). Eng. tr.: ORIGEN, Homilies on Genesis and Exodus, tr. R.E. 
Heine (FC 71), Washington, D.C. 1982, 240. The editor of the SCh edition (as well as 
the English translator) gives the biblical reference as 1 Cor 10:11. The latter, however, 
does not contain the word «useful» (uzilitate nostra), which seems more likely to come 
from 2 Tim 3:16 näo ypagh Beönvevorog xol wpthiuoç npòç didacKahlav, mpdc éleypov, 
npög Eravöpbworv, mpóéc Tadelav thy £y Sucetocovg, (Vulgate: omnis scriptura divinitus 
inspirata et utilis ad docendum ad arguendum ad corrigendum ad erudiendum in iustitia). 
The broader context for both passages is the Pauline belief that the Scriptures are «for 
us» (1 Cor 9:10). 


3 M. SIMONETTI, Lettera e/o Allegoria. Un contributo alla storia dellesegesi patristica, Roma 
1985, 79, notes that one of Origen’s three fundamental exegetical principles is practical 
() for which all the Scriptures, in which every word has its precise reason for being there, 
must result in what is spiritually useful to the intepreter. 
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quoted, the phrase «for our discipline and use» appears to be an allusion to 
2 Tim 3:16: «All Scripture is inspired of God and is useful for teaching - for 
reproof, correction, and training in holiness». (NAB) This text undoubtedly 
played a significant role in the development of the notion of the «useful» as 
an exegetical tool. Origen, speaking about the obscurity of the Scriptures and 
the difficulty of understanding them in one of his homilies on Joshua, cites it 
directly and concludes, «Thus if it is “inspired by divine influence and is useful”, 
we ought to believe that it is useful even if we do not discern the usefulness» ^ 
He compares the Scriptures to food or drink prescribed by a physician, whose 
usefulness we do not immediately perceive but which works its effects with time 
and concludes, «we should also believe this about Holy Scripture, that it is use- 
ful and benefits the soul even if our perception at the present does not under- 
stand why». He insists that «there is a certain strength in Holy Scripture that 
may avail the reader, even without explanation». However, the real usefulness 
of Scripture does not lie on this level, but in «the explanation of hidden and 
secret things», as he hints even in this passage. 

Although 2 Tim 3:16 may have supplied the blind belief that all Scripture 
is useful, the criterion of usefulness also involves certain preconceptions about 
what is useful and what is not useful in the Scriptures, preconceptions that do 
not derive from 2 Tim 3:16. In fact, the notion of what is not useful may be as 
important as the notion of what is useful, at least in terms of providing an im- 
petus for seeking a «useful» meaning not present in the literal sense. Both cat- 
egories may be illustrated by some examples. The text from the homily on Exod 
1:15-17, already cited at the beginning, provides a first contrast between what 
is useless and what is useful: the Scriptures are not written «to relate ancient 
history, but for our discipline and use...». History, understood as the simple 
narrative of past events, is generally not useful, or at best, has a very limited use. 
Speaking of the creation account in Genesis, Origen concedes that the language 
of the narrator makes the doctrinal point that «all visible things were created at 
a definite time», although the account itself «may well enshrine certain deeper 
truths than the mere record of the history seems to reveal and may contain a 
spiritual meaning in many passages, using the letter as a kind of veil for pro- 
found and mystical doctrines»? In general the «bodily» sense of the Scrip- 





4  Homfos 20,2. Eng. tr: ORIGEN, Homilies on Joshua, tr. B.J. Bruce (FC 105), Washington, 
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tures, which includes historical narrative, has a value for the simple believers, 
as Origen states clearly in the fourth book of the Peri Archon: «That it is pos- 
sible to derive benefit from the first, and to this extent helpful meaning, is wit- 
nessed by the multitudes of sincere and simple believers». Basically, however, 
the historical narrative conceals deeper truths. As Origen observes, «the most 
wonderful thing is, that by means of stories of wars and the conquerors and the 
conquered certain secret truths are revealed to those who are capable of examin- 
ing these narratives».’ The text’s real usefulness is to be found in these deeper 
truths. In fact the usefulness of the law and the historical narrative is generally 
not apparent and Origen affirms that God has even inserted stumbling blocks 
in the Scriptures,* things that are irrational, impossible or unworthy of the Holy 
Spirit,’ in order to spur the reader to discover what is really useful. The crite- 
rion of the useful (or the useless) thus serves alongside several others, the «im- 
possible», the «irrational», and that which is unworthy of the Holy Spirit, as 
a point of departure from the letter or the historical narrative to seek a spiritual 
meaning."! Several examples may serve to illustrate how widely Origen applies 





profundis «velamine» quodam litterae utatur: tamen nihilominus hoc indicat sermo 
narrantis, quod ex certo tempore creata sint omnia quae videntur. | Ihe Greek text for this 
passage is not extant.] The English translations of the Peri Archon are from: ORIGEN, On 
First Principles, tr. GW. Butterworth, New York 1966, 237. 
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divine law». See also HomGn 10,2; HomNum 12,4. 
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kai ‘adbvata’ Sa pécov Eykatazaydivan TH vóju Kai tfj iotopia 6 tod 0600 Aöyog (SCh 
7bis, 192). «But if the usefulness of the law and the sequence and ease of the narrative were 
at first sight clearly discernible throughout, we should be unaware that there was anything 
beyond the obvious meaning for us to understand in the scriptures. Consequently the 
Word of God has arranged for certain stumbling-blocks, as it were, and hindrances and 
impossibilities to be inserted in the midst of the law and the history...», ORIGEN, On 
First Principles, 285. 


11 The criteria of the «irrational» (&Aoyov) and the «impossible» (4öbvarov) are found 
already in Philo. 
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this criterion. After giving an allegorical explanation of the story of Abimelech 
in Gen 20:17-18, Origen exclaims: 


Let the Church of God, therefore, in this way understand the births, in this way 
receive the procreations, in this way uphold the deeds of the fathers with a fitting 
and honorable interpretation, in this way not disgrace the words of the Holy 
Spirit with foolish and Jewish fables (cf. 1 Tim 4:7; Ti 1:14), but reckon them to 
be full of honor, full of virtue and usefulness.'” 


The alternative is that we receive no edification from the story, which is posi- 
tively dangerous because it portrays the patriarch and his wife engaging in im- 
moral activity. On the literal level, the text offers «foolish and Jewish fables», 
which are obviously not useful. Similarly, commenting on the story of Deborah 
in the book of Judges (Jud 4:4-6), after quoting 2 Tim 3:16 explicitly, Origen 
asks what profit is it to us if we hear that Deborah was the wife of Lappidoth and 
was sitting under a palm tree?” The only way to make the text useful is to give 
it an allegorical interpretation. Likewise, interpreting the Canticle where the 
bridegroom invites the bride to show her face (2:13b — 14), Origen remarks: 
«But these things seem to me to afford no profit (utilitatem) to the readers 
as far as the story (ad historicam narrationem) goes; nor do they maintain any 
continuous narrative such as we find in other Scripture stories. It is necessary, 
therefore, rather to give them all a spiritual meaning»."* That spiritual meaning 
refers of course to the moral life of the individual soul, the hermeneutical key 
that Origen applies along with that of the Church throughout his interpretation 
of the Canticle.’ 

The criterion of usefulness is applied not only to historical narrative, but to 
the mass of legislation as well. Thus Origen writes: «A similar method can be 





12 HomGn 6,3: Ecclesia igitur Dei sic intelligat partus, sic generationes accipiat, sic patrum gesta 
decora et honesta interpretatione sustollat, sic verba Spiritus sancti non ineptis et Iudaicis 
fabulis decoloret, sed plena honestatis, plena virtutis atque utilitatis assignet. Eng. tr.: ORI- 
GEN, Homilies on Genesis and Exodus, tr. R.E. Heine (FC 71), Washington, D.C. 1982, 
126. 


13 Homjd5,1. 


14 | ComCt 4,15: Sed haec nullam mihi videntur, quantum ad historicam narrationem pertinet, 
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sicut in ceteris Scripturae historiis invenimus. Unde necesse est cuncta ad spiritalem transferre 
intelligentiam, W.A. BAEHRENS, Origenes Werke 8, (GCS 33), Leipzig 1925, 229. Eng. 
tr.: ORIGEN, The Song of Songs. Commentary and Homilies (ACW 26), Westminster, Md. 
1957, 247. 
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discerned also in the law, where it is often possible to find a precept that is useful 
for its own sake, and suitable to the time when the law was given. Sometimes, 
however, the precept does not appear to be useful».'° That means that it must 
be interpreted spiritually, since all Scripture is useful. 

Origen concedes occasionally that «even the history» contains something 
useful," but more often the usefulness is to be found in the mystery concealed 
in the historical narrative.'* Yet even when the historical sense is acknowledged 
to be useful, it is not because the narration of past events as such is useful, but 
because they contain a moral teaching, as he notes in commenting on Lev 5:1-2: 
«This even instructs us and teaches us according to the historical sense, lest at 
any time we defile our conscience in the sins of another or, at any time, give con- 
sent to those who are doing evil».'? The contrast between history and mystery 
is found many times in Origen,” and, at least in some cases, reflects the same 
contrast in Philo. As Origen himself notes while explaining the story of Rebec- 
ca, «I have often said already that in these stories history is not being narrated, 
but mysteries are interwoven ».?' However, whereas in Philo the mystery often 
conceals moral teaching, in Origen the content pertains more frequently to the 
economy of salvation. As he says with reference to the wanderings in the desert: 
«If we follow the simple record of facts, it does not edify us much to know to 
what place they came first and to what place second. But if we pry into the mys- 
tery lying hidden in these matters we discover the order of faith ».? Origen is 
then able to detect references to the mystery of the cross and the twelve apostles 
in the text of Exodus. Mystery is useful because it conducts the reader to Christ 
and thus provides spiritual nourishment. The moral meaning is also «very use- 





16 PArch 4,2,9: tò © àváXoyov kai Eni tfjg vonodeotag ExAnnt&ov, £v À Eotı TAEOVaKIC gpeiv 
Kai TO abtd0Ev xprjoutov, nps TODG koipobg tfjg vouo0gotag àppóGov: viote è Aóyog 
xpriouroc ook Eugpatveran. Eng. tr: ORIGEN, On First Principles, 286. 
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19 HomLev 3,2: Hoc etiam secundum historiam nos aedificat et docet, ne umquam in peccatis 
alterius polluamus conscientias nostras, ne consensum male agentibus praebeamus (SCh 286, 
124). 

20 See, for example: HomNum 21,1; ComCt 2; HomEx 7,3; HomGn 2,1. 
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(SCh7 bis, 266-268). 
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ordinem fidei (SCh 321), 212, Eng. tr.: ORIGEN, Homilies on Genesis and Exodus, 304. 
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ful» as Origen notes in an explanation of the three days journey in the wilder- 
ness mentioned in Exod 3:18.” 

Although it is not possible to develop the theme here for lack of time, it 
is interesting to note a certain coincidence between Origen’s preconceptions 
about what is useful and those of the Hellenistic world. In a text often cited 
by commentators on 2 Tim 3:16, Epictetus insists on proper preparation for 
participation in the Eleusinian mysteries and says, «Only so do the Mysteries 
bring benefit, only so do we arrive at the belief that all these things were estab- 
lished by those of old for our education and the amendment of our life». The 
Stoic identification of the «useful» with what is morally profitable is also well 
known.” 

In conclusion I would note also that the category of «usefulness» was one 
of several instruments that could be employed in a theological critique of the 
Scriptures in order to render acceptable what was at face value unacceptable to 
later generations. 





23 HomEx 3,3 (SCh 321, 100-102): «But if we also require a place for the moral meaning 
which is very useful for us, we travel a “journey of three days” from Egypt if we thus pre- 
serve ourselves from all filth of soul, body, and spirit, that, as the Apostle said, “our spirit 
and soul and body may be kept whole in the day of Jesus Christ”. We travel a “journey of 
three days” from Egypt if, ceasing from wordly things we turn our rational, natural, moral 
wisdom to the divine laws. We travel a “journey of three days” from Egypt if, purifying our 
words, deeds, or thoughts - for these are the three things by which men can sin - we would 
be made “pure in heart” so that we could “see God”» (cf. Matt 5:8). Eng. tr: ORIGEN, 
Homilies on Genesis and Exodus, 253-254. 


24 EPICTETUS, Dissertationes 3,21. Eng. tr. WJ. OATES, The Stoic and Epicurean Philoso- 
phers. The Complete Writings of Epicurus, Epictetus, Lucretius, Marus Aurelius, New York 
1940, 375. 


25 See G. JÜssEN, «Nutzen, Nützlichkeit», in Historisches Wörterbuch der Philosophie 6, 
Basel/Stuttgart 1972, 992-100. 


ORIGEN’S CONCEPT OF SCRIPTURE. 
THE BASIS OF EARLY CHRISTIAN 
INTERPRETATION 


Although much attention has been devoted to analysing the rules of interpreta- 
tion employed by ancient interpreters, less attention has been given to the more 
fundamental concepts presupposed by the rules. Among these the concept of 
«Scripture» itself is the most basic. The concept of «scripture» as understood 
by that most influential of all early interpreters, Origen of Alexandria, would 
be fairly easy to describe from a theological point of view and it has been done 
many times. Origen himself elaborated his own understanding of it, as well as 
the rules of exegesis to be followed, in the fourth book of his first great work, the 
De Principiis (in Greek Peri Archon). The main lines of his understanding can 
be summarized in the following way.! For Origen the entire Scriptures are the 
word of Christ and Christ is the key to understanding all of them. By «words 
of Christ» he means not only those words that formed his teaching after the 
incarnation, but also Moses and the prophets who were filled with the spirit 
of Christ. For the same Word of God that is found in the Scriptures before the 
Incarnation is the Word Incarnate.” Through an examination of the fulfilment 
of the «oracles» of Christ (Matt 24:14; 7:22) and of other prophetic utter- 
ances in the Scriptures (Gen 49:10; Hos 3:4), Origen demonstrates the divine 
nature of the Scriptures or, as he says, that they are «divine writings» (theion 
grammaton).> The entire Scriptures are revelation of Christ, whether the Old 
Testament (the law and the prophets) or the New Testament (the gospel and 





1 An excellent summary can be found in M. SIMONETTI, «Scrittura sacra», in Origene 
Dizionario, la cultura, il pensiero, le opere, ed. A. Monaci Castagno, Roma 2000, 424-425. 


2 PArch 1, praef. 1 «we should not find it difficult to show that Moses or the prophets were 
filled with the spirit of Christ in all their words and deeds»; see also Homls 1:5; SerMt 
28:54.119; Frag Jn 46. 


3 PArch 4,1,2-3. Origen employs the Greek word generally translated as «oracle» (chresmos) 
to describe the predictions of Jesus found in the gospels. He concludes, «Now there was 
once a possibility that in uttering these words he was talking idly, because they were not 
true; but when words spoken with such authority have come to pass it shows that God has 
really become man and delivered to men the doctrines of salvation». 
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the apostles). Christ himself, since he is the Logos, is the word of God and, as a 
consequence for Origen, Christ and the Scriptures are to be identified. Scripture 
is the perennial incarnation of the Logos. Thus Origen can identify the treasure 
hidden in the field (Matt 13:44) with both Christ and with Scripture’ and like- 
wise compares the Word of God that is clothed with flesh through Mary with 
the Scripture that is covered with the veil of the literal sense.’ Thus only through 
a searching study of the Scriptures can we know Christ. Origen accepts the com- 
mon doctrine that the Holy Spirit inspired all the authors of Scripture, whether 
Moses or the Apostles, to such an extent that the Holy Spirit is to be considered 
the true author of the sacred texts.° 

For Origen, preaching the word of God is preaching Christ and is a process 
of revelation realized in the understanding created in the individual mind of 
the listener. Commenting on Exod 35:4-10 where Moses commands the people 
«Take from yourselves» gold and silver and other materials for the construc- 
tion of the tabernacle, Origen explains that gold refers to «the faith of your 
heart» and silver to «the word of confession». These spiritual qualities along 
with the allegorical meanings of bronze, purple, scarlet, linen, goat’s hair, etc., 
are used in the construction of the Lord’s tabernacle. The word preached and 
received in the heart and understanding of the individual constructs the tab- 
ernacle in which the Lord lives. This is the meaning of the phrase, «take from 
yourselves». Origen concludes by comparing the reception of the word to the 
reception of the body of the Lord in the Eucharist: 


You who are accustomed to take part in divine mysteries know, when you receive 
the body of the Lord, how you protect it with all caution and veneration lest 
any small part fall from it, lest anything of the consecrated gift be lost. For you 
believe, and correctly, that you are answerable if anything falls from there by 
neglect. But if you are so careful to preserve his body, and rightly so, how do you 
think that there is less guilt to have neglected God’s word than to have neglected 
his body?” 





4 ComMt 10,6: «Now a man who comes to the field, whether to the Scriptures or to the 
Christ who is constituted both from things manifest and from things hidden, finds the 
hidden treasure of wisdom whether in Christ or in the Scriptures». 


5 HomLev 1,1: Origen states that the rites of sacrifice, the various victims, and the ministries 
of the priests described in Leviticus are «like the flesh of the Word of God». 

6 PArch 1, praef. 4; PArch 1,3,1; 42,7; 43,14; CCels 3,3; 5,60; ComMt 14,4; HomGn 7,1; 
HomEx 2,1; HomNum 1,1; 2,1; Hom]os 8,6; Hom IR (1S) 5,4. 

7 HomEx 13,3. The translation is from ORIGEN, Homilies on Genesis and Exodus, tr. R.E. 
Heine, (The Fathers of the Church 71), Washington, D.C. 1982, 380-381. 
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This exhortation, it should be remembered, is in reference not to texts of the 
New Testament, but to a detailed description of the construction of the taber- 
nacle in Exodus! 

However, this is actually all on a rather theoretical, abstract or theological 
level. Despite this faith-inspired Christian theological vision of the Scriptures, 
which is the presupposition for and often determines the outcome of his specific 
exegesis, there are other aspects of Origen’s concept of Scripture that he shares 
with the non-Christian world of his time about the nature of sacred writings, 
and these also influence the outcome of his exegesis. Moreover, in addition to 
the conscious explicit hermeneutical principles elaborated by Origen and others 
in the patristic period there are others, unconscious or not very clearly formu- 
lated, yet important for understanding their world. Here I would like to con- 
centrate on four of these aspects: 1) the difference between Paul and Origen, 2) 
the concept «worthy of God», 3) the notion of a «treasure in the details», 4) 
the idea that the biblical narratives are not «history but mystery ». 


1. PAUL AND ORIGEN 


Despite Origen’s insistence that all of the Scriptures are to be identified with 
Christ, if we look more closely, we discover that Origen had a rather different at- 
titude toward the text of the Old and New Testaments. Although he thought of 
himself as a disciple of Paul and thought that his way of interpreting the Scrip- 
tures was a continuation of the example and rules that Paul himself had given,’ 
including allegorical interpretation, his attitude toward the text of the Old Tes- 
tament in particular was very different from that of Paul. Whereas Paul accepted 
without question that the Scriptures (Moses and the Prophets) were divinely 





8 See HomEx 5,1: «The Apostle Paul, “teacher of the Gentiles in faith and truth" (cf. 1 Tim 
2:7) taught the Church which he gathered from the Gentiles how it ought to interpret the 
books of the Law. These books were received from others and were formerly unknown to 
the Gentiles and were very strange. He feared that the Church, receiving foreign instruc- 
tions and not knowing the principle of the instructions, would be in a state of confusion 
about the foreign document. For that reason he gives some examples of interpretation that 
we also might note similar things in other passages, lest we believe that by imitation of the 
text and document of the Jews we be made disciples. He wishes, therefore, to distinguish 
disciples of Christ from disciples of the Synagogue by the way they understand the Law. 
The Jews, by misunderstanding it, rejected Christ. We, by understanding the Law spiritu- 
ally, show that it was justly given for the instruction of the Church». The translation is 
from Homilies on Genesis and Exodus, tr. R.E. Heine, (FC 71), Washington, D.C. 1982, 
275. For a more extensive treatment of the role of Paul in Origen’s thought, see F. Coc- 
CHINI, Il Paolo di Origene (Verba Seniorum N.S. 11), 1992. 
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inspired, for Origen this is not at all the case. This he states quite explicitly in 
the Peri Archon: 


And we must add that it was after the advent of Jesus that the inspiration of the 
prophetic words and the spiritual nature of Moses’ law came to light. For before 
the advent of Christ it was not at all possible to bring forward clear proofs of the 
divine inspiration of the old scriptures. But the advent of Jesus led those who 
might have suspected that the law and the prophets were not divine to the clear 
conviction that they were composed by the aid of heavenly grace? 


Paul could never have uttered such words. Ihe fact that Origen did reveals 
the cultural and historical divide that separates the two despite much obvious 
continuity. Although, after his conversion Paul saw Christ as the key to inter- 
preting the Scriptures correctly, as a practicing Jew he had been attached to these 
Scriptures before his conversion. They were an integral part of his cultural and 
religious identity even though his culture was Hellenistic Judaism. One hun- 
dred and fifty years later the situation in which Origen found himself was quite 
different. Fully at home in the literary and philosophical culture of the Helle- 
nistic world, Origen had a quite different sensibility regarding the Scriptures of 
the Old Testament. They could only be regarded as inspired in the light of Jesus 
seen as their fulfillment. Then their «spiritual nature» came to light. Origen 
goes on to say soon after the passage already quoted: «Now the light which was 
contained within the law of Moses, but was hidden away under a veil, shone 
forth at the advent of Jesus, when the veil was taken away and there came at 
once to men’s knowledge those “good things” of which the letter of the law held 
a "shadow" » (cf. 2 Cor 3:15,16; Heb 10:1)." 

Origen did not in fact have a very high regard for the «letter of the law ». 
It would not be much of an exaggeration to say that as far as the value of the 





9 PArch 4,1,6: Aext&ov è Sti 10 TOV npogntkóv Aóyov £vOzov Kai TO zveupatkóv TOD 
MocéogG vópou čňauyev &méónuoavrog Inooð. Evapyfi yàp rapadeiyuara nepi tod 
Ozonvebotouc eivai tàs road ypaqüc TPO tfj; EMIS Liac Tod Xpiotod napaotfjcat od návu 
dvvatov Tv: GAN N Inood Emiönnia Svvansvovg drontevecGa1 tov vóuov kai Tods npogr]tac 
Hs où Hein eic toùupavèç fyayev óc Odpavio yápıtı Gvayeypappéva. The English transla- 
tion of the Greek text is from: ORIGEN, On First Principles, tr. - ed. GW. Butterworth, 
New York 1966, 264. 


10 PArch 4,1,6: kai tò &vunäpxov 88 qGc xb Macéws vou, "KaAdUNATI’ EVOTOKEKPUHLLEVOV, 
ovvédapye tů Inooð Eniönnia ‘nepiarpelévtos tod KAADUUATOG’ Kai ‘TOV àyaO00v' katà 
Bpaxd sic yv@ow &pyouévov, Ov ‘okıäv Eixe’ TO ypáuya. 
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letter went, he was not very far from the position of Marcion.'' Marcion had in 
fact excluded the hermeneutical technique, allegory, which made it possible for 
Origen to perceive the «spiritual nature» of the Law. The prolonged struggle 
in the second century over the canon or rather the question of the relationship 
ofthe two «testaments» had had its effects, for it had been resolved basically 
through resort to allegorical interpretation of the Old Testament Scriptures on 
the model of Paul. 


2. IHECONCEPT OFGOD AS AN EXEGETICAL PRINCIPLE 


But the problem was not only one of cultural diversity and sensibility. It in- 
volved the concept of God or the notion of what was fitting or appropriate to 
God. The embarrassment of the ancient exegete before a text difficult to reconcile 
with his notion of God is perhaps expressed most clearly by Origen in comment- 
ing on Leviticus: 


If, according to this [allegorical] interpretation, we say that the supreme God 
has promulgated laws to men, I think that the legislation will appear worthy of 
the divine majesty. If instead we insist on the letter and understand the things 
written in the law as it seems to the Jews and to the crowd, I am ashamed to 
say and to profess that God should have given such laws. In that case, the laws 
of men, for example of the Romans or of the Athenians or of the Spartans, 
will seems more refined and reasonable. If instead, the law of God is accepted 
according to the understanding which the church teaches, then it stands over all 
human laws and it will be believed that it is truly the Law of God.” 


In the phrase «worthy of the divine majesty» we can perceive an ancient idea 
that goes back to the philosopher Xenophanes, an idea that had been used as a 
hermeneutical tool in the interpretation of Homer and then later by Philo in the 
interpretation of the Law of Moses in its Greek version where its most character- 
istic expression is found in the word zheoprepes (fitting or appropriate to God). ? 





11 Origen did not of course adopt Marcion’s solution; he combated it vigorously (cf. CCels 
2,27; 5,62; 6,5374). But he did recognize that the text of the Old Testament posed a 
problem for the Christian reader. 

12 HomLev7,5. 

13 See M. SHERIDAN, «“Digne deo”. A Traditional Greek Principle of Interpretation in Lat- 
in Dress», in L'Esegesi dei padri latini: dalle origini a Gregorio Magno (XXVIII Incontro 
di studiosi dell'antichità cristiana, Roma, 6-8 maggio 1999), Roma 2000, 23-40, and O. 
DREYER, Untersuchungen zum Begriff des Gottgeziemenden in der Antike (Spudasmata 
24), Hildesheim-New York 1970. 
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This concept has played a very great role in the history of interpretation, but it 
remains insufficiently studied except in the works of Philo. Origen employs it also 
in the Peri Archon where he invokes it in the context of the controversial principle 
of defectus litterae. He explains that certain stumbling-blocks and impossibilities 
have been inserted in the law and the history «in order that we may not be com- 
pletely drawn away by the sheer attractiveness of the language, and so either re- 
ject the true doctrines absolutely, on the ground that we learn from the scriptures 
nothing worthy of God, or else by never moving away from the letter fail to learn 
anything of the more divine element». The more skillful and inquiring readers 
may thus «gain a sound conviction of the necessity of seeking in such instances 
a meaning worthy of God».' The «meaning worthy of God» (tod 0200 &&ov 
vobv) is thus raised to the level ofa hermeneutical principle. This principle as well 
as the accompanying ideas of illogical (tò GAoyov) and impossible (td döbvarov) 
had already been used extensively by Philo of Alexandria. 

From the texts just cited as well as many others, it can be seen that we have 
a paradoxical situation: the text on the literal level is not worthy of God but 
when it is given a spiritual interpretations it can be seen to be divine. Paradoxi- 
cally also, if the text is viewed as a human composition, it is not acceptable, it 
does not even reach the level of classical Greek literature and laws. But viewed 
as a divine composition it is superior to all other human texts. Origen states this 
in the same passage from the Peri Archon that has already been quoted: «And 
he who approaches the prophetic words with care and attention will feel from 
his very reading a trace of their divine inspiration and will be convinced by his 
own feelings that the words which are believed by us to be from God are not 
the compositions of men ». This contrast between «divine inspiration» (tò 
évOeov) or «words of God» (0200 Aöyovg) and the «compositions of men» 
(&vOpómnov ovyypäunara) is quite foreign to the modern sensibility accustomed 





lá  PArch 42,9: AAN Eneinep, ei dV SAWV CAPAC TO THs vouo0soíac yprjouov aró0ev &paivero 
Kai TO tG iotopíag ükóAovOov kai yAoqupóv, HALOTHOALEV ðv GAAO TL za pà TO TTPÖXEIPOV 
vog&io0o1 ó0vac0at Ev tais Yypapais, @KOVÖLNGE Tiva otovei ‘okávõaña’ Kai *npookóppato? 
kai ‘adbvata’ dia uécov éykaratoyOrjvot tà vópuo Kai TH Iotopia ó Tod 0200 Aöyog, tva. un 
NAVIN ONO tfjg A€CEWS EAKOLEVOL TO &yoyóv GKpatov £yobonc, Tor oc unõèv giov 0go0 
LavOavovtEc, TEAEOV àünootópev TOV SOYHATOV, Tj ur] KIVODLEVOL ANO TOD ypáuuatoç pnõèv 
Oetotepov nAdwuev. 

15  PArch 42,9: tva tÀ Baoávo tfj; £&gtüceoc TOV yeypappévov Emöröövreg Euvrodg neilona 
à& Xoyov AGBaot Epi TOD deiv Tod Oeod čov voðv sic tà TOLAdTO Inteiv. 

16 PArch 4,1,6 : 6 88 pet’ Emmedsiag Kai tpoooyfc Evtvyyaveov toic nPOPNTIKOIG Adyotc, tav 
&& adtod TOD avaywaoke iyvoc £v0ovoidopo0, dv ov nüoyeı newOT]oserat ook EVOPATaV 
civar OVYYPALLLATA TODS NENIOTEDUNEVOUG ńuřv eivai Beod AGyous. 
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to think of the role of human agency in the compositions of the Scriptures, the 
variety of literary genres, the use of rhetorical figures, etc. However, it must be 
taken seriously for its consequences. The text understood in this way does not 
follow human rules of composition and cannot be interpreted as human texts 
would be interpreted. As a consequence the ordinary rules of rhetoric and even 
of grammar may not hold. A second feature to be noted in this text is the idea of 
«enthusiasm» (évOovoiaopdc). This is the mystical transport through which 
the reader is able to perceive the inspired nature (tò &vOeov) of the Scripture. It 
may be possible to perceive this even on the level of the literal text, but certainly 
not in the literal level of many or most texts of the Old Testament, for Origen 
says explicitly that it was not possible before the advent of Christ. What is per- 
ceived then is not the literal text but the «spiritual nature» or the «light» 
contained within the Law of Moses." 


3. «A TREASURE IN THE DETAILS» 


However, Origen’s attitude toward the text of both testaments was determined 
by other considerations as well. At the beginning of his eighth homily on Gen- 
esis, which is devoted to the sacrifice of Isaac (Gen 22), after quoting the first 
verse in which it says that «God tested Abraham and said to him: “Abraham, 
Abraham" », Origen exhorts his congregation, «Observe each detail which has 
been written. For, if one knows how to dig into the depth, he will find a treasure 
in the details, and perhaps also, the precious jewels of the mysteries lie hidden 
where they are not esteemed».!* The phrase «a treasure in the details» could 
be taken as emblematic for a certain understanding of the nature of the biblical 
text itself. In this particular case Origen goes on to explain that nowhere had 
God ever called Abraham by the name Abram nor had he ever said «Abram, 
Abram». The reason why God never called Abraham by the name Abram is that 
he could not call him by a name that was to be abolished, but only by the name 
that he himself gave, the name that means «I have made you a father of many 
nations ».'? The attention to the details involves noting what is not said as well 
as what is said and the precise terms used to say it. Among the details on which 





17 On the notion of «enthusiasm» see the note of Simonetti in Traité des principes IV 
(Livres III et IV): Commentaire et Fragments (SCh 269), ed H. Crouzel - M. Simonetti, 
Paris 1980,162, n.34. 


18 | HomGen 8,1. 
19 QGenl7:5. 
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Origen dwells is the expression «into the high land» (eig civ yňv civ ovn) 
in Gen 22:2, a phrase not found in the Hebrew, which has instead «land of Mo- 
riah », and translated as in terram visionis in the Vulgate. For Origen, who like 
Philo accepted the idea of the inspiration of the Septuagint, the phrase serves 
to show how Abrahams test is augmented. He is enjoined to go into the high 
land and also to ascend a mountain «that in all these things there might be a 
period of struggle between affection and faith, love of God and love of the flesh, 
the charm of things present and the expectation of things future». The her- 
meneutical key here is the moral level of interpretation, which had been amply 
developed by Philo and which Origen is able to weave together skillfully with 
the Christological interpretation. 

The following verse offers precisely such an opportunity. The text reads: 
«And he came to the place which the Lord had said to him, on the third day » ?! 
The mention of «the third day» causes Origen to exclaim: «The third day, 
however, is always applied to mysteries. For also when the people had departed 
from Egypt, they offer sacrifice to God on the third day and are purified on the 
third day.? And the third day is the day of the Lord's resurrection.” Many other 
mysteries are also included within this day». The mention of the third day 
provides Origen with point of transition to the Christological interpretation, 
which in turn is the key to removing the scandal involved in the sacrifice of Isaac, 
a scandal only partially removed by dwelling on the moral aspects of Abraham’s 
«test». For him the allusion to the Resurrection of Jesus was obvious. In verse 
5 Abraham says to the servants «when we have worshipped, we will return to 
you», which provides a new dilemma. Either Abraham is deceiving the servants, 
which is unfitting for a patriarch, or he is telling the truth, which means that 
he knows something that he is not yet disclosing. The dilemma is resolved for 
Origen by Abraham's faith in the resurrection, which is confirmed by Hebrews 
11:19, where it is stated that Abraham had reasoned in reference to this chapter 
of Genesis that God was able to raise from the dead. 

The same phrase, «the third day», in the same verse of Genesis, however, 
had been given a quite different interpretation on the moral level by Clement 
of Alexandria. For him the phrase offered the opportunity to describe three 





20 HomGen 8,3. 

21 Gen 22:3. 

22 Cf. Exod. 19:11, 15, 16; 24:5. 
23 1 Cor 15:4; Matt 27:63. 

24  HomGen 8,4. 
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phases of the spiritual journey: the first day is that of the life of beautiful things, 
the second signifies the desire of the soul that is turned toward the supreme 
good, and the third day the intellect perceives the spiritual realities, since the 
eyes of the thought have been opened by the master who rose on the third 
day.” Here too we have a skillful weaving of the moral (with Platonic influ- 
ence) and christological levels of interpretation based on a detail of the text 
that, read in the context of the narrative of the sacrifice of Isaac, originally had 
no such significance at all. 

Before leaving this phenomenon and the text of Genesis 22, I would like to 
mention one more detail. Gen 22:6 states: «Abraham took the wood for the 
holocaust and laid it on Isaac his son, and he took the fire in his own hands and 
a sword, and they went off together» "6 The phrase «they went off together» 
has no particular significance in the original narrative. But Origen has already 
determined that «the wood for the holocaust» is a figure because Christ car- 
ried his own cross and to carry the wood for the holocaust is also the duty of a 
priest. Christ is thus both victim and priest. For this reason he is able to invest 
the single word «together» (äua) with great theological significance. Isaac does 
not go behind Abraham but with him so that he might be shown to contribute 
equally with the priesthood itself.” 

Lying behind the assumption that there is a «treasure in the details» is the 
idea that the real redactor of the Scriptures and hence of all the details is the 
Holy Spirit. Origen states this rather explicitly in fact: «On this account we 
must explain to those who believe that the sacred books are not the works of 
men, but that they were composed and have come down to us as a result of the 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit by the will of the Father of the universe through 
Jesus Christ». The rules of interpretation that he goes on to elaborate are 
based on this primary assumption about the nature of the text, that the text has 
a hidden or esoteric meaning. 





25 Strom. 5,11,73: nporn uv yàp 1| Sr SyEws TOV KOAOV Hepa, Sevtépa è ń yoxs «vv» 
apiotwv éx0vuia, TH Tpit 68 ó vods TA nvevuatıkà StOpa, SLotYOEVT@V TOV Tis StavoiAs 
OLLATOV IPOs TOD TH TITY NMEPA SLAVAOTAVTOS ó61000KÓX ov. 

26 LXX: čňaßev 6$ ABpaap tà EvAG fig 6Aokapzóosog Kai ExéONKEV Ioaak TH VIO adtODdD: 
EAaßev 68 kai TO adp petà yEipa Kai THY uáyapav, Kai EopsvOnoay oi 000 Gua. 

27  HomGen 8,6. 


28 PArch 4,2,2: &1ónep xoig meWopEevorc un àvOpómnov eivai ovyypännara ths ispac BißAovg, 
OAM && Enınvolag Tod Aylov nveduatog Povàńpati Tod ratpòs TOV óXov did Inood XpıoTod 
Tavtas Avayeypapdaı Kai sic Ag EANAvdEvaın. 
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4. NOT «HISTORY» BUT «MYSTERY» 


Later in Origen’s homilies on Genesis there occurs a passage that shows the same 
interest in the treasures to be found in the details, but with some observations 
that throw additional light on his assumptions: 


We should observe in reading the holy Scriptures how «to go up» and «to go 
down» are employed in each individual passage. For if we were to give diligent 
consideration, we would discover that almost never is anyone said to have gone 
down to an holy place nor is anyone related to have gone up to a blameworthy 
place. These observations show that the divine Scripture was not composed, 
as it seems to most, in illiterate and uncultivated language, but was adapted in 
accordance with the discipline of divine instruction. Nor is Scripture devoted 
so much to historical narratives as to things and ideas which are mystical. You 
will find it written, therefore, that those who are born of the seed of Abraham 
have gone down into Egypt and again that the sons of Israel have gone up out of 
Egypt. Indeed Scripture speaks thus also of Abraham himself: «But Abraham 
went up out of Egypt into the desert, he and his wife and all that was his, and 
Lot with him» (Gen 13:1).? 


This text contains a number of fascinating elements. First of all we may note 


the sense of embarrassment already seen earlier in regard to the literal level of 
the text. The text does seem to be in illiterate and uncultivated language, but in 
reality follows a method of divine instruction that does not correspond to hu- 


man methods. It is not a human, but a divine composition. Secondly, however, 


there is present an idea that we have not yet seen: the obvious historical narra- 
tive is not really about history but about mystical ideas.?? The text is being de- 


historicized, to use a modern expression. This idea is not original to Origen; it is 
found already in Philo. Commenting on Gen 11:31, Philo explains: 





29 


30 


HomGen 15,1; the translation is from ORIGEN, Homilies on Genesis and Exodus, tr. RE. 
Heine (The Fathers of the Church 71), Washington, D.C. 1982, 203. 


A similar statement is found in PArch 4,3,1: av 68 Kai *0cóc tò SeVuvòv Ev ti napaósíoo 
nepınareiv’ A€yyntai Kai ‘6 Addy Und 10 údov Kpüntsodar, ook olnaı Siotáčetv tıva nepi 
TOD AOTA TPONIKÖG 51d SOKODOT|S iotopíag Kai OD CMLATIKHS YEyEVNUEVNG pvóstv. Tivà 
„wornpio. «And when God is said to “walk in the paradise in the cool of the day" and 
Adam to hide himself behind a tree, I do not think anyone will doubt that these are figura- 
tive expressions which indicate certain mysteries through a semblance of history and not 
through actual events». The English translation of the Greek text is from: ORIGEN, On 
First Principles, tr. - ed. GW. Butterworth, Gloucester, Mass. 1966, 288. 
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The information that Terah left the land of the Chaldaeans and migrated to 
Haran, taking with him his son Abraham and his kindred, is given us not with 
the object that we may learn as from a writer of history, that certain people 
became emigrants, leaving the land of their ancestors, and making a foreign land 
their home and country, but that a lesson well suited to man and of great service 


to human life may not be neglected.*! 


«What is this lesson?» asks Philo, and there follows an extraordinary pas- 
sage, too long to quote here, in which he explains that the appropriate study for 
mankind is not the facts of nature, the exploration of the heavens, but rather the 
human subject. «Mark, my friend, not what is above and beyond your reach 
but what is close to yourself, or rather make yourself the object of your impartial 
scrutiny ».? This is supported by a quotation from the Odyssey 4,392 «All that 
exists of good and ill in the halls of your homestead». In this reproof there is an 
evident allusion to Plato’s Theaetetus 174a where Socrates recounts the jest of 
the Thracian handmaid about Thales «who was so eager to know what was go- 
ing on in the heaven, that he could not see what was before his feet» and there- 
fore fell into a well while looking up at the stars. After this Philo declares «But 
bring the explorer down from heaven and away from these researches draw the 
“Know thyself”, and then lavish the same careful toil on this too». Then he 
concludes by declaring that what the Hebrews call «Terah», the Greeks call 
«Socrates».*? Thus the story of the migration of Terah is not about history, 
but about the basic philosophical truth or quest for self-knowledge embodied 
in that most famous of all aphorisms attributed to the Delphic Oracle. Neither 
history nor natural science can provide the truth that is really useful. 

In other places Philo makes it clear that he regards history as belonging to the 
propaedeutic studies.’ In his allegory on the story of Sarah and Hagar, Hagar 
represents the preliminary studies that must be sent away at the request of Sarah 





31 Somn. 1,52. Philo 5, ed. EH. Colson - G.H. Whitaker (LCL 275), Cambridge, Mass. 
1934, 23: Katadimov pévtot tr|v XaAóaíav yiv eig Xappav Aéyetor pEetaviotacbar Odppa, 
TOV Te vióv ABpadp Kai toùs ópoyvíoug tfj OIKIAG ETAYÖLEVOG, où% iv’ oc TAPA CVYYPAMEwS 
iotoptkod HAODHEV, OTL HETAVAOTAL TIVÈG EYEVOVTO, TŇV HEV TOTPMaV yfjv KATAMTÓVTEG, 
tiv 0& SEvnv Wc TaTpida CiKHoavtTEs, GAN’ onép TOD LAOnLA PiagEedréotatov kai ÜPHÖTTOV 
àvOpoo ur AueAndrivon. 

32 Somn. 1,54. Philo 5, 325. 

33 Somn. 1,57-58. Philo 5, 327. 


34 Congr 15; 44. 
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representing philosophy.” A passage from the Life of Moses is particularly in- 
structive for understanding Philo’s attitude toward history: 


We must now give the reason why he began his law book with the history, and 
put the commands and prohibitions in the second place. He did not, like any 
historian, make it his business to leave behind for posterity records of ancient 
deeds for the pleasant but unimproving entertainment which they give; but, 
in relating the history of early times, and going for its beginning right to the 
creation of the universe, he wished to show two essential things: first that the 
Father and Maker of the world was in the truest sense also its lawgiver, secondly 
that he who would observe the laws will accept gladly the duty of following 
nature and live in accordance with the ordering of the universe, so that his deeds 
are attuned to harmony with his words and his words with his deeds.?é 


Moses for Philo is essentially the law, the law that is perennially valid. As such 
it has no history. The question then is why Moses would begin his law book 
with an historical account which deals as Philo says, «with the creation of the 
world», «with particular persons», «with the punishment of the impious», 
and «with the honoring of the just».*” Philos question is genuine and reveals 
the difficulty for the ancient philosophical mind to relate what is perennially 
valid and universal with what is contingent and particular. History is contingent 
and particular. Aristotle in particular had excluded history from the realm of 
genuine knowledge, which is concerned rather with the necessary and univer- 
sal.’ History acquires value (or usefulness) by its relationship to the perennial 
and universal, by showing that «the Father and Maker of the world» is also its 
lawgiver and by showing that «he who would observe the laws will accept gladly 
the duty of following nature and live in accordance with the ordering of the 
universe». In these words we may also discern a strong Stoic influence. Follow- 





35 Congr. 71-80; 180; et passim. 
36 Mos. II, 47-48. Philo 6 (LCL 289), tr. EH. Colson, Cambridge, Mass. 1935, 470-471. 
37 Mos. I, 47. 


38 Aristotle, Poetics 11:1451b: «Hence poetry is something more philosophic and of graver 
import than history, since its statements are of the nature rather of universals, whereas 
those of history are singulars. By a universal statement I mean one as to what such or such 
a kind of man will probably or necessarily say or do — which is the aim of poetry, though 
it affixes proper names to the characters; by a singular statement, one as to what, say, Al- 
cibiades did or had done to him». The Basic Works of Aristotle, ed. R. McKeon, New York 
1941, 1464. For a recent treatment of the concept of history, see: R. KOSELLECK, «Ge- 
schichte, Historie», in Geschichtliche Grundbegriffe. Historisches Lexikon zur politisch- 
sozialen Sprache in Deutschland 2, Stuttgart 1979, 593-717. 
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ing nature and living in accordance with the ordering of the universe are typical 
Stoic concepts.” For the ancient Stoa history held little or no interest. Truth is 
timeless.^ This attitude strongly influenced the interpretation of Homer as well. 
For the later Stoa history acquired value as it intuited a divine order which gave 
sense to history.*’ History, by showing this divine order, could also give moral 
instruction. Philo reflects these values and Origen is his inheritor. 

We must return now to the quotation from Origen’s homily on Genesis 
that was the point of departure for this consideration of the concept of history. 
«Nor», he says, «is Scripture devoted so much to historical narratives as to 
things and ideas which are mystical». The same term and idea is found also in 
the phrase «the precious jewels of the mysteries» already quoted from Origen’s 
eighth homily on Genesis. For illustrating Origen’s use of this term, his Homily 
27 on Numbers is particularly useful. Having already established at the begin- 
ning of the homily that the Exodus can be understood in a double spiritual sense 
as referring either to leaving our life as Gentiles or to the soul leaving the body, 
Origen states, «But first of all contemplate the reckoning up of the mystery. If 
one examines as carefully as possible, he will find in the Scriptures that there 
are forty-two stages in the departure of the children of Israel from Egypt; and, 
further, the coming of our Lord and Saviour into this world is traced through 
forty-two generations».? The latter is a reference to the genealogy found in 
Matthew’s Gospel. The number forty-two constitutes the mystery; it conceals 
and reveals when deciphered correctly both the reality of the divine dispensa- 
tion in Christ and the ascent of the soul to God. Thus the two levels of spiritual 
and christological interpretation can be woven together. Origen concludes: «If 
you have understood how great a mystery that number of the descent and the 
ascent contains, then come and let us begin to ascend through the stages by 
which Christ descended, and make that the first stage which He passed last of 
all, namely when He was born of the Virgin». Further on, with reference to the 
continued pursuit by the Egyptians, Origen exclaims: «Who will be found wor- 
thy and so understanding of the divine mysteries that he can describe the stages 
of that journey and ascent of the soul and explain either the toils or the rest of 





39  CÉ M. PoHLENZ, La Stoa, Storia di un movimento spirituale 1, Firenze 1967, 57ff., 238- 
241. 


40 A. BORST, Der Turmbau von Babel. Geschichte der Meinungen über Ursprung und Vielfalt 
der Sprachen und Volker 1, Stuttgart 1957, 138. 


4l |POHLENZ, La Stoa, Storia di un movimento spirituale 1, 428-433. 
42 HomNum 27,3. 
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each different place?» This means of course the forty-two stopping places in 
the desert. He continues, «But, as I have said, I do not know who would dare 
to explain the stages one by one and also to guess at the special properties of the 
stages by contemplating their names. I am uncertain whether the understanding 
of the preacher would be sufficient for such weighty mysteries or the hearing of 
the listeners capable of understanding».* Further on Origen comments in ref- 
erence to the defeat of the demons: «But worse than any other sorts of torments 
for them and worse than any other punishment is if they see someone giving 
his attention to the Word of God by seeking out the mysteries of the Scriptures 
with attentive exertions». Seeking out the mysteries means deciphering the 
letter in order to find the spiritual content. Many other passages could be cited 
from Origen to illustrate this concept of mystery.” 

The term mystery had been employed extensively by Paul to indicate God’s 
plan or dispensation revealed in Jesus Christ.“ Origen of course knows and cites 
these passages from Paul, but Philo to whom, as already noted, Origen is deeply 
indebted had already developed the idea of Scripture itself as containing or cov- 
ering mysteries extensively. In his tractate on the Cherubim, after explaining the 
allegorical significance of Sarah, Rachel and Lia as referring to the conception 
and generation of virtue, Philo notes that, on hearing this explanation, the su- 
perstitious close their ears or go away, «but we, in fact, are teaching divine mys- 
teries to the initiates worthy of the most sacred mysteries ».*” After expounding 
this meaning of the texts further, he concludes: 


Accept these facts, O you initiates who have purified your ears, into your souls 
as authentic sacred mysteries and do not speak of them with any of the non- 
initiated, but administer and preserve them in yourselves like a treasure, not a 
treasure in which are found gold and silver, corruptible substances, but the most 
beautiful of all possessions, the knowledge that has as its object the Cause and 
virtue, and thirdly the fruit of their union.“ 





43 HomNum 27,4. 
44 HomNum 27,8. 


45 For similar observations about the distinction of «history» and real spiritual content, see 
HomEx 1,5 and 2,1. 


46 PT. O'BRIEN, «Mystery», in Dictionary of Paul and His Letters, ed. G.F. Hawthorne - 
R.P. Martin - D.G. Reid, Downers Grove, Il. 1993, 622. 


47 Cher. 42: tehetac yop avadsiSdoKopev Üc(ac toù Teret@v dEiovs TOV iepotátov LOTUS. 


48 Cher. 48: todta, à poota kekoOappévot Ta Ota, óc igpà óvroc pvotńpia yoyaic roig 
EavTOV napaó£yeo0e Kai pNdSevi TOV AHLNT@V EKAGANONTE, TAUIEVOALEVOL dE TAP’ EAVTOIC 
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Philo goes on to refer to himself as one who has been initiated into the great 
mysteries of Moses, the friend of God.” Elsewhere Moses himself is described as 
one initiated into the mysteries, which have to do with the priesthood and the 
construction of the tabernacle.?? All of these of course, for Philo, require an alle- 
gorical explanation in order to be deciphered. Moses is also frequently described 
by Philo as a hierophant (6 igpo@évtng), a teacher of sacred mysteries?! All of 
this language, which abounds in Philo, is redolent of the language of the Greek 
mystery cults. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


We began by noting how Origen’s theory of the nature of Sacred Scripture is 
focused on the identity of the logos operative in Scripture with the Logos incar- 
nate. The Scriptures in their entirety speak about Christ. He is the key to their 
interpretation. To know the Scriptures, by interpreting them correctly of course, 
is to know Christ. However, when we look more closely we find that Origen’s 
concept of Scripture (as well as that of many other Christian interpreters) is de- 
termined in practice by several other elements or ideas about Scripture that he 
has in common with Philo and other non-Christian interpreters. These include 
the concept of God or «what is worthy of God» as a key to interpreting texts, 
the notion that the Scriptures are not human compositions, but divine ones and 
thus may not follow the rules of human composition, the notion that there is 
a treasure to be found in the details, the notion that the stories in Scripture are 
not principally history, but contain perennial truths, and finally the notion of 
mystery. To these could be added others as well such as the notion of the «use- 
ful» and the concept of the Scriptures as «oracles». In short, the concept of 
Scripture in early Christian interpretation owes much to the Hellenistic world 


in which it developed. 





QVAATTETE Onoavpov, ook Ev à ypucóc Kai üpyvpoc, obocia Phaprai, KaTHKEWTOL, CALE TOV 
OVTOV KTNUAT@V TO KAAALOTEDOV, T| nepi TOD aitiov Kai GpETiic Kai Titov Tod yevvHpAtOS 
anpoiv Emornun. 

49 Cher. 49. 

50 Mos. 11,71. 

51 E.g., Somn. II, 109; Deus 156,4. 


RHETORICAL STRUCTURE 
IN COPTIC SERMONS 


Although a significant number of Coptic sermons! have been published in the 
last fifty years, very little attention has been devoted to the literary and rhetori- 
cal analysis of this form of literature since the publications of C.D.G. Müller? 
It may therefore be useful to begin by summarizing the state of the question as 
Müller left it. 

After tracing the development of the Greek sermon (Predigt) from the New 
Testament to the fifth century (Cyril of Alexandria, Theodoret of Cyrrus), 
Müller investigated four groups of Coptic «sermons». The first group consists 
of homilies on biblical themes, the second of sermons on angels, the third of 
works devoted to the Virgin Mary and the fourth contains works devoted to 





1 In modern English usage (as in other modern languages) no clear distinction is made be- 
tween the terms «sermon» and «homily» (see the Oxford English Dictionary, s.x.). In 
Christian antiquity, however, the term «homily» usually referred to a specific text-based 
form of preaching of which two types can be distinguished, the exegetical homily and 
the thematic homily. In the former type the preacher seeks to expound the meaning of 
the text, citing it and following it in order. In the second type, he takes the text as his 
point of departure, but does not necessarily follow the order of the text in his exposition. 
See T. STEIGER, «Homilie», in Historisches Wörterbuch der Rhetorik 3, ed. G. Ueding, 
Darmstadt 1996, 1510-1521. In the present article the term «sermon» is used as a ge- 
neric modern category for all forms of ancient preaching or fictive preachingand the term 
«homily» is reserved for text-based sermons. However, it must be admitted that even 
in antiquity, at least in Coptic, the distinction was not always so clear, as will be noted 
below. On the history of the «homily», see M. SACHOT, «Homilie», in Reallexikon 
für Antike und Christentum 16, 148-175. See also: A. OLIVAR, La Predicación Cristiana 
Antigua, BH 189, Barcelona 1991; H. OLIPHANT OLD, The Reading and Preaching of the 
Scriptures in the Worship of the Christian Church 1. The Patristic Age, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
1998. 


2 C.D.G. MULLER, Die alte koptische Predigt (Versuch eines Uberblicks), Ph.D. diss., Heidel- 
berg 1953; Darmstadt 1954; idem, «Einige Bemerkungen zur “ars praedicandi” der alten 
koptischen Kirche», Le Muséon 67 (1954) 231-270; idem, «Koptische Redekunst und 
Griechische Rhetorik», Le Muséon 69 (1956) 53-72. See also idem, «Koptische Homi- 
letik», in Kindlers Literatur Lexikon 6, ed. W. von Einsiedel - G. Woerner, Zürich 1970, 
5339-42, a shorter summary of earlier positions. 


3 MÜLLER, Die alte koptische Predigt, 4-21. The authors are not treated in chronological or- 
der. Thus Eusebius of Caesarea follows at the end after Cyril of Alexandria and Theodoret. 
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the saints. The total number of sermons described or analyzed comes to about 
twenty-six. Many of these sermons, especially in the first category, are in the Bo- 
hairic dialect, which means that at least in their present form they are not earlier 
than the ninth century.‘ The earliest of those analyzed would be the ones attrib- 
uted to Athanasius, if the attribution were correct and not pseudepigraphical. 
We would be dealing then with a period of almost five hundred years, a period in 
which significant internal and external events impinged on the life of the Egyp- 
tian church. 

In his general conclusions, Müller noted the importance of two «pillars» 
for the Coptic art of preaching, exhortations and stories (Ermahnungen and 
Erzählungen). For the broad masses in Egypt exegesis and speculation were 
never a goal in themselves. Rather, raising the moral level of the congregation 
was the principal concern of the preacher. Consequently the Coptic preacher 
had no interest in rhetoric as such. His discourse is simple, without ornament, 
and avoids all play with words such as one finds in the rhetorical style of Greek 
preaching. Conversely, the stories introduced by the Coptic preacher are miss- 
ing in Greek preaching. Miller observes that the homilies as we have them were 
edited and gathered together in volumes for liturgical use, for reading during 
the liturgical services in monasteries, and that we possess only a small portion of 
the Coptic literature that once existed. He notes as well the great length of some 
of these writings, which would have lasted up to two hours if actually preached, 
but insists that this was normal in antiquity. 

In an article published two years later, Müller sketched the development of 
Greek rhetoric and, relying on the analysis of Norden, Volkmann and others. 
remarked that Greek prose rhetoric was essentially poetry transposed into prose. 





4 See A. SHISHA-HALEVY, «Bohairic», in The Coptic Encyclopedia 8, ed. A.S. Atiya, New 
York 1991, 53-60, who notes that the old controversial question over the origins of Bo- 
hairic as a literary dialect remains unresolved. However, there are no literary manuscripts 
older than the tenth century other than biblical fragments. According to Lefort, the ori- 
gins of Bohairic as a literary dialect are to be found in the reconstruction of the library 
of St. Macarius in the ninth century. See L.-TH. LEFORT, «Littérature bohairique», Le 
Muséon 44 (1931) 115-35. 


5 MULLER, Die alte koptische Predigt, 343. The conclusions are summarized and repeated in 
his article, «Einige Bemerkungen». 


6 E. NORDEN, Die antike Kunstprosa vom VI. Jahrhundert v. Chr. bis in die Zeit der Renais- 
sance 1-2, Leipzig 1923; R. VOLKMANN, Rhetorik der Griechen und Römer, (Handbuch 
der klassischen Altertums-Wissenschaft 2.3), ed. C. Hammer, München ?1901. The lat- 
ter work has since been replaced by J. MARTIN, Antike Rhetorik, Technik und Methode, 
(Handbuch der Altertumswissenschaft 2.3), München 1974. 
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As later standardized, Greek (and Latin) rhetoric fell into three distinct catego- 
ries: that intended for the assembly, for the courts (forensic) and the epideictic.’ 
Later were added the encomium and the panegyric. Precise canons for these 
were developed, which included the internal divisions and the use of a variety 
of ornaments, comparisons, tropes and figures. Müller insisted that, although 
there were never manuals of rhetoric in Coptic, there was in fact an established 
canon of preaching that the young priest would learn. This would have included 
a proper introduction and conclusion and a few types of discourse such as «ar- 
gumentation», but as far as the influence of Greek rhetorical style goes, it was 
practically nil. The Coptic preacher used long stories to illustrate the moral ex- 
hortation. The typical features of Greek rhetoric such as irony, sarcasm, plays on 
words, etc. are absent from Coptic preaching, and if they are found, should be 
regarded as non-Egyptian. Although he admitted the difficulty of even sketch- 
ing a history of Coptic rhetoric, Miiller insisted also on distinguishing between 
monastic literature (intended for a monastic audience) and preaching for a more 
general public. Shenoute would be the principal representative of the former. As 
the Coptic church became progressively a monastic church and the older form 
of discourse addressed only to monks became less frequent, the miracle story 
seems to have quickly conquered the field.’ 

From the prospective of fifty years later, Müller's pioneering investigations 
and conclusions pose some serious problems of methodology. First of all, the 
juxtaposition of works produced in a time period of over five hundred years 
without a serious effort to locate them in their historical setting makes it impos- 
sible to detect or speak of development. The whole group of Bohairic pieces 
needs to be treated separately from the Sahidic literature. The former may in- 
deed be a witness to earlier literature transposed from Sahidic into Bohairic, 
but without specific analysis, Bohairic cannot be used as a witness to the period 
before the Arab conquest. The few cases where we have comparable pieces in 





7 These divisions go back in fact to Aristotle. For a useful discussion of Aristotle's rhetori- 
cal theory, see G.A. KENNEDY, Classical Rhetoric and its Christian and Secular Tradition 
from Ancient to Modern Times, Chapel Hill, N.C. 71999, 74-93; see also H. LAUSBERG, 
Handbuch der literarischen Rhetorik, Stuttgart 1990, $$59-65. 

8 MÜLLER, «Koptische Redekunst», 58. 


MÜLLER, «Koptische Redekunst», 70-71. 
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Sahidic and Bohairic show such considerable reworking that it would be better 
to say that the Bohairic version was inspired by the Sahidic.'" 

Another problem is posed by the large amount of material that is pseude- 
pigraphical, that is, falsely attributed either deliberately or through accident of 
transmission. Many of the homilies analyzed by Müller fall into these categories. 
However, it belongs to the very nature of such works (deliberate false attribu- 
tion) that they were never intended to be delivered orally, at least not by the per- 
sons to whom they are attributed. In many cases the false attribution cannot be 
simply a case of mistaken attribution or errors of transmission, since the fictive 
authorship is built into the construction of the literary pieces. Such is the case 
with the compositions attributed to Evodius, which will be discussed below. The 
whole question of the reasons for the existence of this large body of literature in 
Coptic has never been dealt with adequately.” 

Given the fact that a significant portion of the «homiletic » literature falls 
into this category, one must pose the question also of literary genre. Müller did 
not attempt to define the category «Predigt» and perhaps with good reason. 
It may not be possible to do so in a satisfactory way.'” Nevertheless, some ef- 
fort must be made to distinguish the different literary genres and sub-genres in 
this category. The material that Miller analyzed was designated by a number of 
labels in antiquity including AOrOC, ZOMIAIA, EZETHCIC, ETKWMION, 
MAPTYPIA, BIOC, TIOAYTIA, KAOHKHCIC.P? Whether all of these terms 





10 Such is the case with the two homilies (Sahidic and Bohairic) attributed to Evodius of 
Rome. On the relationship of these, see M. SHERIDAN, «A Homily on the Death of the 
Virgin Mary attributed to Evodius of Rome», in this volume, 135-147. 


11 The most important study to appear in the last fifty years on this subject is that by W. 
SPEYER, Die literarische Fälschung im heidnischen und christlichen Altertum. Ein Versuch 
Ihrer Deutung, München 1971. See also W. SPEYER, «Fälschung, pseudoepigraphische 
freie Erfindung und “echte” religiöse Pseudepigraphie», in Pseudepigraba 1, ed. K. von 
Fritz, Vandouevres-Geneve 1972, 331-66. For a hypothesis regarding the reasons for the 
pseudepigraphical homilies by Evodius, see my article mentioned in note 10. 


12 SAcHoT («Homilie», 148) gives a working definition of «homily» (for his article) as: 
«die Ansprache im Anschluß an die gottesdienstliche Verlesung biblischer Schriften». 
Such a definition would exclude many ofthe compositions analysed by Müller. 


13 MULLER, Die alte koptische Predigt, 303-4. Müller himself used the term «Homilie» to 
indicate more than text-based preaching. In this he was following ancient usage. See pp. 
34-35, 83, 284. In Coptic the most common designation of text-based homilies seems to 
have been AOFOC. The designation of the homilies on Matthew by Rufus of Shotep is 
AOrOC, but those on Luke are designated by EZETHCIC See J.M. SHERIDAN, Rufus 
of Shotep. Homilies on the Gospels of Matthew and Luke. Introduction, Text, Translation, 
Commentary, Roma 1998, Coptic index, s.v. 
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should be grouped together under the heading of «sermon» or «homily» 
(or Predigt in German) may be questioned. From the point of view of literary 
genre and rhetorical style, the one thing that they may have in common is that 
they were all compositions intended somehow for liturgical use. But in terms of 
literary genre and the rhetorical style associated with diverse genres, they may 
be quite different. Müller himself was well aware that the material that he had 
studied did not represent the actual text or form of sermons as they had been 
delivered. However, he does not seem to have understood (or at least did not 
indicate clearly) that a great many of them were not composed for delivery, but 
rather to provide material for public reading in a liturgical context. 

Only a careful analysis of the language used in homilies can provide clues 
regarding the time frame in which they were composed and the purpose of the 
authors. Many ofthe Coptic authors were quite sensitive to correct theological 
language. For example, Rufus of Shotep (end of the sixth century/beginning 
of the seventh) warns his congregation: «He is a son, beloved, for whom your 
mind needs a terminological security lest robbers or thieves punch holes in the 
door of your faith and carry off the riches of your nobility».? Rufus also uses a 
number of other phrases that reflect at least a post- Chalcedonian terminology." 
Similarly, the homilies attributed to Evodius of Rome exhibit concerns that are 
certainly post-Chalcedonian and, more likely, attributable to the time of Da- 
mian (578-604). 

Given the current state of research, the lengthy time period involved, and 
the lack of detailed analysis of the texts available, it is very hazardous to make 
generalizations about the nature of the Coptic «homily». Only detailed ex- 
amination of the terminology, of the literary genre, and of the rhetorical style 
can aid in developing a more reliable and articulated over-view of the devel- 
opment of this literature and of its historical function. Müller himself noted 
that a more exact knowledge of Coptic methods of composition and rhetori- 
cal forms might help to solve many disputed questions of origin and help to 
piece together many fragments." However, since his contributions very little 
has been added in the way of concrete analysis and, unfortunately, as he also 
observed, the way in which Coptic texts have been published often obscures 





14 MÜLLER, «Einige Bemerkungen», 268. 

15 SHERIDAN, Rufus of Shotep, 232. 

16 SHERIDAN, Rufus of Shotep, 53-57 

17 See SHERIDAN, «A Homily on the Death of the Virgin Mary». 
18 MÜLLER, «Koptische Redekunst», 54, 57. 
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rather than illuminates the rhetorical structure of the pieces.” Indeed the form 
in which the homilies are presented in the manuscripts may often be much 
more revealing about the compositional methods of the author and the way he 
conceived the form of the work. The rest of this article will be devoted to some 
specific examples of rhetorical analysis that might serve to improve methodol- 


ogy in this field. 


TWO SERMONS ATTRIBUTED TO ATHANASIUS 


Among the sermons examined by Müller is one attributed to Athanasius entitled 
« Ihe Resurrection of Lazarus» by the editor? and De Lazaro e mortuis reuocato 
in the Clavis?! where it is classified under «dubia ». It is a text-based homily in the 
strict sense.” There is in fact no known Greek text which corresponds to it and 
the homily is contained in only one manuscript in the Morgan collection dated 
855.? Müller described the content of the homily, but without noting its precise 
rhetorical characteristics, except to observe that it showed strong Greek influence 
and lacked what he considered typical Coptic elements such as the moral exhor- 
tations and catalogues of vices.” There is no doubt that the homily makes use of 
typically Greek rhetorical devices, but whether or not one can clearly distinguish 
what is Greek and what is Coptic in Coptic sermons is a more difficult question. 
Even if there were no manuals of rhetoric available in Coptic, there were available 
translations of classical examples of rhetorical style such as the sermons of Basil, 
Gregory Nazianzen, Gregory of Nyssa, Pseudo-Epiphanius? and Proclus of Con- 





19 MULLER, «Koptische Redekunst», 58. 

20 J.B. BERNARDIN, «The Resurrection of Lazarus», American Journal of Semitic Languages 
and Literatures 57 (1940) 262-90. 

21 CPG 2185; Coptic clavis 0049. 

22 See note 1 above. 

23 L. DEPUYDT, Catalogue of Coptic Manuscripts in the Pierpont Morgan Library (Corpus 
of Illuminated Manuscripts 4-5), Leuven 1993, no. 170, 8 (p. 348). The manuscript is 
M595, f£.108r - 118r. 

24 MULLER, Die alte koptische Predigt, 90-7. 

25 MÜLLER, Die alte koptische Predigt, 193, 217-23, included one of the Pseudo-Epiphanius 
sermons in his analysis, apparently not realizing that it was a translation from the Greek 
and noting that it was very Greek in style. For observations on the style of Pseudo-Epiph- 
anius, see H. STANDER, «Stylistic Devices and Homiletic Techniques in Ps.-Epiphanius’ 
Festal Sermons», in Nova et Vetera. Patristic Studies in Honor of Thomas Patrick Halton, 
ed. J. Petruccione, Washington, D.C.1998, 96-114. 
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stantinople.”° The dating of these translations is of course difficult, but some were 
probably available by the late fourth or early fifth century. 

The homily on Lazarus begins with an elaborate exordium (proemium), a 
stylistic feature that can be found in other Coptic homilies. The purpose of the 
exordium in general is to capture the attention of the listeners for the subject to 
be treated." This exordium is composed of two anaphoras,? the first of which 
contains a description (ecphrasis) of the parts of Christ's body and of his actions: 


NBAA MITXOEIC ZENAKTIN NOYOEIN NE - EYPOYOEIN €N- 
€T2MITKAK€ MNOAIBC MITMOY - 

TTAAC MITXC €4M€2 NWN2 NOYON NIM NTAITMOY PXOEIC 
EXWOY - 

NOIX MITEXC 2€NPEdTAN2O NE - EWA4ATTOOTOY NOYON 
NIM NITA2OOY EPATOY - 

N20ITE MITEXC 2€NPEdTAN2O NE +: EWAYOEPATTEYE 
NNEZIO[ME] [108v] EPETTECNO4 2APOOY: 

NEOYEPHTE MITEXC ZENPEIKWTE NE NCA NECOOY 
NTAYCOPM E4KTO MMOOY €20YN €TAYAH ETNANOYC : 

TOYEZCAZNE MITEXC - OYPEdTAàAOO TIE - €Q)àdTAAOO 
NETCOBZ N4KAGAPIZE MMOOY : 

MITAOCE €TN2OYN EPW4 MITEXC- 2€NKOAAHPION MITTAZPE 
NE NPEGQTITOYOEIN EWA4ATTTOYOEIN ENBAA MTIBAAE MMICE- 

TOINSWWT MITEXC OYPEdTON2 T€ > AISWWT ETIWHPE 
NTEXHPA - €Ydl MMOd €BOA €4MOOYT AYTITWNZ NA - 

TOIX MITEXC OYPEdTE€2MPOQM€ EMAN? T€ - AME! €q- 
MOOWE EYTWZ2M 

NNEYATTOCTOAOC €20YN ETMNTEPO NNMTIHYE -- 

TOINITAPAT€ MITEXC OY2HY TE EATTAPATE AE A4YTITOYOEIN 
EBAAE CNAY EYZITEZIH ~ 

MMNTWN2TH4 MITEXC ZENATXIHTE MMOOY NE - A4IW- 
AàAN2TH4 FAP 2AtoY 





26 In addition to the authentic sermons of these authors translated into Coptic, other com- 
positions were attributed to them in Coptic. See the Coptic clavis of T. Orlandi (http:// 
rmcisadu.let.uniromal.it/~cmcl/) for lists of both types, and also T. ORLANDI, «Cy- 
cle», in The Coptic Encyclopedia 3, ed. A.S. Atiya, New York 1991, 666-8. 

27 On the exordium in general and its varieties, see LAUSBERG, Handbuch, $$263-288; K. 
SCHÖPSDAU, «Exordium», in Historisches Wörterbuch der Rhetorik 3, ed. G. Ueding, 
Darmstadt 1996, 136-40. 


28 For the rhetorical device of anaphora, see C. BLAsBERG, «Anapher», in Historisches 
Wörterbuch der Rhetorik 1, ed. G. Ueding, Darmstadt 1992, 542-545. 
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NWO NPWME EY2KAEIT- AYWZE NTOY NOEIK NEIWT - AUTPEYOY- 
WM THPOY AYCI ~ 


The eyes of the Lord are rays of light lighting up those who are in the «dark- 
ness and the shadow of death» (Luke 1:79). 

The tongue of Christ is full of life for everyone over whom death has ruled. 

The hands of Christ are life giving, with which he gives a hand to all and sets 
them on their feet. 

The garments of Christ are life-giving, healing the women with hemorrhages 
(cf. Matt 9:20-22; Mark 95:25-34; Luke 8:43-48). 

The feet of Christ are seekers after the strayed sheep, which he brings back to 
the good sheepfold (John 10:16; Luke 15:6). 

The commandment of Christ is a healer, with which He heals those who are 
leprous and cleanses them (cf. Luke 5:12; 17:11-19). 

The salivas that ave in the mouth of Christ are healing, light-giving salves, with 
which He gives light to the eyes of the man born blind (John 9:6). 

The gaze of Christ is life giving. He gazed at the son of the widow as he was 
being carried out dead and it gave life to him (Luke 7:11-17). 

The hand of Christ is an inviter of man to life. He came walking and calling 
his apostles to the kingdom of the heavens (cf. Luke 7:12-14). 

The passing by of Christ is beneficial. As he was passing by he gave sight to two 
blind men along the way (cf. Matt 20:29-34). 

The mercies of Christ are innumerable. For he had pity on five thousand men 
who were hungry. They needed five thousand barley loaves and he made them all 
eat and they were satisfied (cf. Matt 14:15-21; 16:9; Mark 6:35-44; 8:19; Luke 
9:12-17; John 6:5-13).? 


Except for the first item in the list, which mentions the eyes of the Lord 
(MTXOEIC), all of them contain the phrase MTTEXC, thus emphasizing the re- 
petitive characteristic of an anaphora. The second anaphora contains a catalogue 
of the miracles or «mighty works» that Jesus performed: 


€INAX€ OY: TIEYOEIW FAP «N»NAKAAT EIWAXE ETBE 
NOOM NTATIEXC AAY 

2MITKOCMOC - MNNEWTHPE  THPOY ETEMNPMNCAPZ 
NAWXIHTTE MMOOY: OYAE 








29 The arrangement of the text, the emphasis and the translations from this homily are my 
own and do not correspond to the version published by Bernardin (see note 20 above). 
The text has been checked against the manuscript. 
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MNTFPAMMATEYC NCTTOYAEOC NAWXIHTTE MMOOY- NAC2AICOY 
EXWWME - 

MMOOY NTAYPHPTT - 

MNTTETCHO : NTA44I MITEGOAOO [109r1] A4MOOWE 

MNNAAIMONION NTAdNOXOY EBOA- 

MNNMITO NTAdTPE€YQAXE: 

MNNAA NTAYTPEYCWTM- 

MNNOIX ETWOYWOY NTAYTAAOOOY- 

MNOAAACCA NTAYMOOWE EBOA 2IXNNECMOOY NOE 
NOYTTETPA NOONE : 

MNTBONKNT€ ETMITEYONKAPTTOC NTAdTPECQ)OOYE : 

MNN2OEIM NOAAACCA NTAYPZOTE ZHTI MTTEIWAXE 
AYOBBIOOY ETTECHT- 

MNTWEEPE MITAPXICYNATWFOC NTACBOOC ACAZEPATC àC- 
WN? NTEPETOIX 

MITENTAdTAMIOC AMAZTE MMOC: 

NAT ANXOOY ETBE NOOM NTAITEXPICTOC AAY EANOYON- 
20Y €BOA: 





What shall I say? For the time would not permit me to speak concerning the 
mighty works that 

Christ did in the world and all the wonders that no human being would be 
able to count. 

Nor is there a zealous scribe would be able to number them and write them 
in a book (cf. John 21:25). 

Water was made wine (John 2:2-11) 

and the lame man who took up his bed [109r1] and walked (Matt 9:1-8; 
Mark 2:1-12; Luke 5:17-26); 

and the demons that he cast out; (cf. e.g., Mark 1:23-26; 5:1-13) 

and the dumb that he caused to speak; (cf. e.g., Mark 7:32-35) 

and the deaf that he caused to hear; (cf. e.g. Mark 7:32-35) 

and the withered hands that he healed (Matt 12:10; Mark 3:5); 

and the sea upon whose waters He walked as upon a stony rock (Matt 14:22- 
36; Mark 6:45-52; John 6:16-21); 

and the fig tree on which he did not find fruit, which he caused to wither 
(Mark 11:13,20); 

and the waves of the sea, which were thoroughly frightened at His speech and 
calmed down (Matt 8:23-27; Mark 4:25-41; Luke 8:22-25); 

and the daughter of the ruler of the synagogue who leapt up, stood on her 
feet, and lived, when 
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the hand of her Creator took hold of her (Matt 9:18-26; Mark 5:22-43; Luke 
8:41-56). 

These things have we spoken and disclosed concerning the mighty works that 
Christ did. 


This second anaphora is framed by an inclusion ETBE NOOM NTATTEXPICTOC 
aay «concerning the mighty works that Christ did» and most of the items in 
the list are introduced by MN. Together the two anaphoras set the stage for the 
account of the great miracle of the raising of Lazarus. The first one, however, 
with the description of the parts of Christ’s body, provides a contrast for the 
description of the parts of Lazarus’ body that will follow later. 

After a transitional passage that locates the homily in the context of the lit- 
urgy mentioning the « The word that was read to us today in the Gospel accord- 
ing to John», the author poses the rhetorical question «What, indeed, is the 
word which was read to us?» and proceeds to quote John 11:1-3. He then asks 
the hearer/reader to note in particular the phrase «She who anointed the Lord 
with ointment» (John 11:2). There follows a set of antitheses in the form of an 
apostrophe addressed to this Mary, of which the first is: 


wW TEINOO NWITHPE ETOW- 

NTO MEN APTA2CT NOYCOON: ANOK 2W TNATA2CE MITNE2 
NTECPPAFIC NATBWA 

€BOA 2MITAPAN MNTIPAN MITAEIOT MNITETINC YMA N2ATION- 


O this great wonder which is read! 

You, indeed, have anointed me with an ointment; I for my part shall anoint 
you with the oil of 

theunbreakable seal, in my name and the name of My Father and the Holy Spirit. 


Each of the three antitheses is carefully balanced with the same verb repeated 
in the first person preceded by the phrase anok 2%. In the first and third antith- 
eses, the same verb is repeated. Then John 11:3 is quoted again followed by a brief 
exclamatory piece on the love Jesus had for the three: Martha, Mary and Lazarus. 

The structure of the rest ofthe homily follows the same pattern of quotations 
and comments. Most of the comments are in the form of anaphoras or sets of 
antitheses built upon a phrase of the verses quoted. A number of these are in 
the form of an apostrophe.” An example will suffice to illustrate the technique. 





30 See AW. HALSALL, «Apostrophe», in Historisches Wörterbuch der Rhetorik 1, ed. G. 
Ueding, Darmstadt. 1992, 830-36. 
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After quoting John 11:14-16, which concludes with Didymus saying, «Let us 
go ourselves that we may die with him», the author introduces the following 


apostrophe addressed to Didymus/Thomas: 


w OWMAC NAW N2€ €KP20T€ MITMOY €PE€TTON2 MOOWE 
NMMAàK: KNACOYWNY TENOY XE NTO4Y ITETOYNAMOOYTGA XIN 
MMON NTO4 TIETZAPTIAZE NKEOYA €BOA 2N TOIX MTIMOY : 

OYAZK NCWIT W OWMAC TATCABOK EITTYTTOC NTAANACTACIC 
EFNAAAA 

MITCONT THP4- 

AMOY NMMAI TATCABOK ETTCWMA NAAZAPOC NTA4KNOC 
AIMEW CHBWWN €BOA 

MNOQ ETNAMOYTE ETEAYYXH TATPECBWK €20YN ETTEY4- 
CWMA NKECOTT- 

OYAZK NCWI W AIAYMOC TATPEKOEWPI NNOIX NAAZAPOC 
MNNE4YOYEPHTE 

NTAYMOPOY MNN2Aà4O6€ MNMMPPE3!MTTIMOY: €INAT TOAN? NAY 
NKECON NCE2YTTEPETEI MMOI* 

MOOWE NMMAI W AIAYMOC TATCABOK ENBAA NAAZAPOC 
EAYWTAM EMNOYOEIN N2HTOY: EINAOYWN MMOOY NKECOTT 
NTAT TTOYOEIN €POOY: 

AMOY ETTTAPOC NMMAI W OWMAC TATCABOK ETTATIPO 
€d4Q)TAM AYW TIEYAAC EYIAEYAW4Y EMNNIBE 2NNEGOBMA- 
€INAOYON NTEATATIPO NTATPETTEYAAC WAXE AYW NTAT 
TINEYMA EPO4- 

AMHITN NMMAI THPTN? W NAMAOHTHC ETOYAAB NTETNCWTM 
EPOI EINAMOYTE 

2NTECMH NTAMNTNOYTE NTEAAZAPOC  COTM EPOI 
NYMOOWE NIEI WAPOI EYON2: AYW NTEPE4UXE NAT AIMOOWE 
MNNE4YMAOHTHC ETPE4IBWK WAPOU: 


O Thomas, how is it that you fear death, when life is walking with you? You will 
know Him now because the one whom they will put to death among us, is the 
one who seizes another from the hand of death. 

Follow me, Thomas, and I will show you the model of my Resurrection, 
which I shall perform for every creature. 





3] Ms reads: MNNMMPPE. 
32 Ms reads: THPTP. 
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Come with me, that I may show you the body of Lazarus, which has decayed 
and spread abroad a foul smell; and the way in which I shall call to his soul so as 
to make it enter his body again. 

Follow me, Didymus, so that I may cause you to see the hands of Lazarus and 
his feet, which were bound with cords and the bindings of death; to them I shall 
give life again that they may minister to me. 

Walk with me, Didymus, that I may show you the eyes of Lazarus, which 
have closed, there being no light in them; these I shall open again and give light 
to them. 

Come to the tomb with me, Thomas, so that I may show you the mouth 
closed and his tongue decayed, there being no breath in his nostrils; his mouth I 
shall open and I shall make his tongue speak and I shall give breath to him. 

Come with me, all of you, my holy disciples, and listen to me as I shall call 
in the voice of my divinity and Lazarus will hear me and will walk and come to 
me alive. And when he had said these things, He walked with his disciples to go 
to him. 


The description of the dead body of Lazarus with emphasis on the different 
parts of the body that have decayed - eyes, mouth, tongue, etc. - corresponds 
to the description later on of the body of Lazarus brought back to life. In fact 
the mention of the body parts, whether of Christ or of Lazarus, and their cor- 
responding good odor or bad odor forms a /eitmotiv that helps to tie the whole 
together. For example, when Christ arrives at the tomb, after describing the 
condition of Lazarus in the tomb, the following anaphora is inserted: 


AYEI AE ETMHTE NÓI IHCOYC 
TATTWOHKH ETME? NON2: 

TTATPO ETME? NCTNOYBE: 

TAAC €TT2OT€ MITIMOY: 
TAYNATOC 2NN€dOY€2CA2N€: 
TPAWE NNETPZHBE- 

TTWOYN NNENTAY2E- 
TANACTACIC NNETMOOYT- 
TCWOY2 €20YN NNETXOOPE EBOA- 
BEATTIC NNETEMNTOY2€ATTIC7 


But into the midst came Jesus, 

the storehouse full of life, 

the mouth that is full of sweet odour, 
the tongue that frightens death, 

the Mighty One in His commands, 
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the Joy of those who are sorrowful, 
the Rising of those who have fallen, 
the Resurrection of the dead, 

the Assembly of the those dispersed, 
the Hope of the hopeless. 


Although the homily in general seems to follow the text of John 11, there are 
a number of chiastic elements built into the structure as a whole. The center of 
the homily is devoted to the scene of Lazarus’ resurrection. After a number of 
apostrophes addressed to Lazarus and to Christ, the author concludes the de- 
scription of his return to life with an anaphora describing each part of his body: 


NBAA NTAYWTAM ETMOYWN WAENE2 AYOYWN NKECOTT 
AYMOY2 NOYOEIN AYNAY 

EPWME NIM: 

NTATTE NTAYMOPC MITCOYAAPION ACBWA EBOA ACTAXPO 
NKECOTT ACIIPOCKYNEI 

MITEXPICTOC- 

MMAAXE NTAYTWM?2ITNTEIWE MITMOY AYOYWN NKECOTT 
AYCWTM ETTEXPICTOC €4MOYT€ €20YN ETTTAPOC ZNTE4CMH 
NNOYTE- 

TWANTI NTAYPWMMO ETINIBE NON2 AGENEPIFI NKECOTT àd- 
WWAM ETECTNOYBE 

MITEXPICTOC: 

TAAC NTAIKATOOTG EBOA ETMWAXE NOYO2M A4KIM 
NKECOTT AdCOOYTN A4YCMOY €TINOYTE: 

NECTIOTOY NTAYWTAM MMOOY XE NNEYWAXE NKECOTT 
AYOYWN NKECOTT AYWAXE MNITWHPE MITNOYTE: 

H2HT NTAYBWA EBOA ETMMAXE ETMMEEYE™* EDTMNAY 
EPWME €COYON4 OYAE 

NNEIEWAICOANE ETBE AAAY AITAXPO NKECOTT AACOYN 
TTENTA4YTAMIOY- 

MMEAOC THPOY NTAYAOYAE4Y AYBWA EBOA 2N2HT4 MTIKA2 
AYWN2 NKECOTT AY2YITEPHTEI MITCWMA- 

NEOYEPHTE NTAYCON2OY ETMTPEYMOOWE ENE2 AYBWA 
EBOA NKECOT AYW AYCOOYTN AYAIAKONEI ETTEXPICTOC IH- 
COYC TIWHPE MITNOYT€ 2NOY2YITOMONH: 








33 Ms reads: NTAYTOOYN. 
34 Ms reads: ElEEMHEYE 
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The eyes, which had closed so as never to open, opened agaiz filled with light 
and saw everyone. 

The bead, which had been bound with a napkin, loosed itself and became 
strong again and bowed to Christ. 

The ears, which had been closed by the stroke of death, opened again and 
heard Christ calling in the tomb in His divine voice. 

His nose, which had been a stranger to the breath of life, functioned again 
and smelt the sweet odour of Christ. 

The tongue, which had ceased speaking any more, moved again, stretched, 
and praised God. 

The lips, which had closed so as not to speak again, opened again and spoke 
with the Son of God. 

The mind, which had dissolved so as not to speak or to think or to be able to 
see a man to know him or to be able to perceive anything, became strong again 
and knew the one who had created it. 

All the members, which had decayed and dissolved in the earth, became alive 
again and ministered to the body. 

The feet, which had been bound so as never to walk, were loosed again and 
stretched and ministered patiently to Christ Jesus, the Son of God. 


Other rhetorical features of this homily that deserve mention include a 
carefully crafted polemical section (a psogos)?? against the Pharisees or high 
priests (who appear to be confused with one another) taking John 11:46-50 as 
its point of departure and a number of exclamatory «O» anaphoras. The con- 
cluding peroration of the homily contains a list of miracles that corresponds 
to the list in the exordium. It is doubtful that this homily could have been 
delivered extemporaneously even by an experienced preacher. The rhetorical 
construction is far too complicated and suggests very careful composition. It 
is filled with biblical citations and allusions, as may be observed from some of 
the passages quoted. 

Another homily attributed to Athanasius «on the sufferings of Christ 
Jesus and on the fear of the judgment place» contains similar rhetorical fea- 
tures. "6 The homily itself is shorter and somewhat less ornate, but begins with 
an elaborate exordium in two parts in the form of an invitation to the «mar- 
riage feast». After an initial exhortation not to be like the foolish virgins and 





35 On this rhetorical figure, see LAUSBERG, Handbuch, $61 and $1129. 

36 J.B. Bernardin, «A Coptic Sermon attributed to St. Athanasius», Journal of Theologi- 
cal Studies 38 (1937) 113-129. Depuydt, Catalogue of Coptic Manuscripts, no. 170, 7 (p. 
348). The manuscript is: M595, ff. 100v - 108r. CPG 2184: In passionem. 
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to «prepare yourselves inwardly and outwardly to go into the marriage feast», 
a lengthy anaphora of ten antitheses is introduced, of which we quote only the 
first three: 


NPMMAO MMATE AN NETNKAAEI MMOOY : AAAA TNKAAEI 
ON NN2HKE 

N200YT MMATE AN NETNKAAEI MMOOY AAAA TNKAAEI ON 
NNKEZIOME : 

N2€NOINOYOM AN EYXAZM NETOYNAKAAY ZAPWTN * AAAA 

2NTPOdH MITNIKON NETOYNAKAAY ZAPWTN €TPETETNXI 
€BOA N2HTOY 


Not only the rich do we invite, but we also invite the poor. 

Not only men do we invite, but we also invite women. 

No defiled food will be offered you, but spiritual food will be offered you to 
partake of. 


The second section of the exordium consists of a series of exhortations also 
based on the theme of the marriage feast - not to come with dirty clothing, 
not to lust after the wives of others, not to slander the other guests, etc. The 
exordium ends with an exhortation to beseech God to send his Spirit «to sup- 
ply us with speech and to open the heart of each one of us that we may keep 
the commandments of God and of His only begotten Son, Jesus Christ our 
Lord». 

The rest of the homily is divided into three sections, loosely text based and 
each with the theme of one of the three times that «the Father grieved». The 
first section is based on a series of quotations from Genesis beginning with the 
creation of man (Gen 1:26), mentioning the creation of woman, the killing of 
Abel, the flood and concluding with the Father grieving over Adam when his 
body was buried. The second, longer section is dedicated to the grief of the 
Father when his Son was crucified by the Jews on the cross. It is based on the 
account in John's Gospel and contains polemic against the «lawless Jews». This 
second section concludes with a lengthy anaphora on the grief of the Father, 
which begins as follows: 


ANAY 6E ETTEIWT €doeopel MITEIWHPE EYTEIBT NA4 
€20YN ETTWE MITECTAYPOC 

ANAY ETTEMKA2 N2HT [f.104v2] MTTEIWT EPENE4WHPE AITEI 
NOYKOYI MMOOY 2ITTECTAYPOC €YT NA4 NOY2MX MNOYCIWE - 

ANAY ETTEIWT EPEMMATOI TTWW NNZ2OITE MTTEYIWHPE €X- 
WOY EYNEX KAHPOC €XNT€42BCO - 
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Behold, indeed, the Father as He looked upon his Son as they nailed him to the 
wood of the cross. 

Behold the deep sorrow of the Father as his Son asked for a little water on the 
cross and they gave him vinegar and gall. 

Behold the Father as the soldiers divided the garments of his Son among them 
and cast lots for his clothing. 


After a brief transitional passage summarizing the sorrows of the Father, the 
homily passes to the third section, on the final judgment. This contains an in- 
tricate section in which the heathen are questioned about their worship of the 
sun, the moon, the stars, the idols, and sticks and stones. Each of these objects 
of worship then comes before the judgment seat to testify against the heathen. 
The homily concludes with a final peroration on the great division to take place 
on the last day and the grief of the Son and the Father and the angels over the 
destruction of sinners. 

Although these two homilies belong to two different forms of the text based 
homily, they contain a sufficient number of rhetorical elements in common in- 
cluding the elaborate exordium, the frequent use of anaphora, and the polemic 
against the Jews, that a common authorship could be imagined. The comparison 
of the Lord weeping over Lazarus with the grief of the Father over Adam at the 
end of the first section of the second homily suggests another contact between 
the two pieces: «For as our Saviour in His goodness wept over Lazarus in Beth- 
any (John 11:35), so on the other hand again did the Father grieve over Adam 
when his body was buried under the earth». 


TWO SERMONS ATTRIBUTED TO EVODIUS OF ROME 


It may be instructive to compare the rhetorical elements in these two pseude- 
pigraphical works with two other pseudepigraphical compositions attributed 
to Evodius of Rome, a sermon (AOrOC) on the death of the Virgin Mary and 
a sermon (AOr OC) on the Passion and Resurrection." Evodius of Rome, un- 





37  Thelatter has been published with translation by P. Chapman in Homiletica from the Pier- 
pont Morgan Library. Seven Coptic Homilies Attributed to Basil the Great, Jobn Chrysos- 
tom, and Euodius of Rome, ed. L. Depuydt et al. (CSCO 524-525), Louvain1991, 524:79- 
106 and 525:83-114. The former has been published by S. J. SHoEMAKER, «The Sahidic 
Coptic Homily on the Dormition of the Virgin Attributed to Evodius of Rome: An Edi- 
tion from Morgan MSS 596 & 598 with Translation», Analecta Bollandiana 14 (1999) 
241-283. The translations of the «Homily on the Dormition» quoted in this article, 
however, are my own. 
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like the well-known historical figure of Athanasius, is a nonexistent or fictive 
person created by the author or authors of these homilies. However, the intent 
was probably pseudepigraphical, that is, to attribute the contents of the writ- 
ings to an authoritative figure, in this case a person who supposedly belonged to 
the group of the «seventy disciples» mentioned in Luke’s Gospel.** The first of 
these sermons begins with a statement of the theme, praise of the Virgin Mary: 


OYTIPETTION TME AYW OYAIKAION TE : NIM - 21 CMOY NIM NT- 
NXOEIC THPN TEGEWAOKOC €T ETPENTTAIO OYAAB MAPTA - 
TNITPECBEYTHCTE TITPECBEYE 2APON NOYOEIW NIM NNAZPM 
TINOYTE - TPP MTITENOC THPd NNEZIOME - AYW TMAAY 
MTIPPO NNPWOY: TINXOEIC IC TTEXC ~ 


It is fitting and right for us to give all praise and all blessing to our Lady of us all, 
the holy Theotokos Mary. She is our intercessor, interceding for us at all times in 
the presence of God, the Queen of the whole race of women and the Mother of 
the king of kings, our Lord Jesus the Christ. 


There follows an intricate exordium comparing the wedding feast prepared 
by an earthly king for his son with that prepared in the heavens for this feast. 
After a lengthy description of the earthly marriage feast, the author turns to a 
description of the heavenly one with the transitional comment: 


AYO NAl THPOY WAYWWITE ETBE OYWEAEET NTE TIEI- 
KOCMOC ~ 

Kal FAP WAPETTEYPAWE KOT EYZHBE : MNNCA OYKOYT 
ZITM TIMOY:~ 

EIE OYAW NOOT TIE TIPAWE ETTTOPW NAN €BOA MITOOY 2N 
TMHT€ NNTATMA THPOY NMTHYE :- 

NATTEAOC MN NAPXATTEAOC : NEXEPOYBIN :: MN NEZEP- 
APIN :: NE@PONOC *: MN [NJIMMNTOC: NAPXH - MN NEEZOY- 
CIà : EYPAWE EYCTOAIZE - EYXWPEYE 2N TWEAEET 
MTTWHPE MTIPPO -- 


And all these things happen on account of a bride of this world. 
For indeed their rejoicing will turn to mourning after a little while because 


of death. 





38 That is already evident in the unusually long inscriptions at the beginning of the two hom- 
ilies, which include fictive elements (the dedication of a church to the Theotokos, Evodius 
as successor of Peter at Rome). 
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Then what sort of rejoicing is spread out for us today in the midst of the 
whole hierarchy of the heavens? 

The angels, the archangels, the cherubim, the seraphim, the thrones, the 
dominations, the principalities and the powers (Col 1:16), are rejoicing, are 
dressing up, and are setting forth? for the marriage of the king’s son. 


The exordium continues then with praise of the Virgin and an invitation to 
the kings (David and Solomon) and prophets (Isaiah, Ezekiel) to come to the 
feast. These are addressed explicitly because in each case a text attributed to them 
is invoked to describe a quality of the Virgin. The exordium concludes with the 
universal statement: «Blessed are you, O Mary, among the whole creation of 
women that God has created», which forms an inclusion with the opening of 
the sermon. This exclamation is also the beginning of an apostrophe addressed to 
the Virgin in which Evodius stresses his personal knowledge of the adult Jesus, 
but also the wish that he could have seen him as a child with Mary: «I saw them 
with my eyes, I Evodius, the least," who is speaking now in this sermon (€3H- 
FHCIC), I and my fathers, the apostles, and the seventy-two disciples» (cf. Luke 
10:1). There follow a series of three anaphoras. The first expresses these wishes: 


AAAA 2NNAI THPOY NEIOYWW TIE : EAIPITEMTTWA NNAY 
€POd: MIINAY EYTAAHY EXN NOYTAT €460XDT €20YN 2M 
TOY20: €dCOX4€ €20YN E2PA 2M TTCWBE - NTE4YMNTNOYTE -- 

EIOYWW ENAY EPO W TEZIAIBE NATTWAM :: EPAMAZTE 
NTOIX NMMANOYHA TIOYWHPE EPWAXE NMMAY EPXW M [f 
21rcol2]MOC XE MOOWE MOOWE TTAWHPE NOE NNWHPE WHM 
THPOY ETOYTCABO MMOOY EMMOOWE : NTOY 2WW4 IC Mà- 
XO€IC NNE€44€IOYO2 OYW2 : 2N NE4YKOYI NOOTT EYMOOWE 
EdXITAOCE - NOE NNWHPE KOYI THPOY 

EIOYWW ENAY EPO W MAZO ETNECWA4 MTINAY ETISWWT 
E2PAl 2A ITOY2O 2WC E4XW MMOC NE XE TAAOI EXW : W 
TAMAAY XE AIZICE EIMOOWE :- 

EIOYWW ENAY EPO W TEOPOOMTTE ETNECOC €4COOYTN 
NTE4YOIX EBOA EIAMAZTE NTOYEKEIBE NATTWAM: E4T MMOC 
€20YN ETEATATIPO NNOYTE :-- 





39 The Coptic form (eyxwpeye) could be interpreted as «set forth» (yopéo) or «dance» 
(xopedo). 

40 An allusion to 1 Cor 15:9; Eph 3:8. The term used by Paul of himself is being applied to 
Evodius. 
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But in all these things / was wishing that I had been worthy to see him raised on 
your knees, looking into your face, laughing in your face with the laughter of his 
divinity. 

It is you that I wish to see , O spotless lamb, grasping the hand of Emanuel, 
your son, talking with him, saying [f. 211,col2], «walk, walk, my son», like all 
little boys are taught to walk. He also, Jesus my Lord, will not walk steadily with 
his little feet, walking, following like all little boys.*! 

It is you that I wish to see, O beautiful treasure, when he looks up into your 
face as he says to you, «pick me up to you, O my mother, because I have become 
tired of walking». 

It is you that I wish to see, O beautiful dove, as he stretches forth his hand and 
takes hold of your spotless breast, putting it into his divine mouth. 


The second anaphora is a set of comparisons in which the Virgin is exalted 


above the sun, the moon, the angels, etc. The third is a long set of titles with a 


scriptural reference of which I quote only a few: 


W TEKAOOAE ETACWOY ETEPETINOYTE TAAHY EXWC - 

W TTOEAMAECIN NNOYB ETEPETTMANNA 2HIT N2HTA - 

Ww TEZEAPIA NBPPE - NTATTE2ZMOY ETENZHTC XWKP NNEM- 
YYXH NTAYBABE 2ITM TINOBE : 

W TKIBOOTOC ETOYAAB ETEPENETTAAZ NTAIAOHKH 2120YN 
MMOC:- 


O swift cloud (Isa 19:1) upon which God is raised. 

O golden vase in which the manna is hidden (Heb 9:4). 

O new water jug, in which the salt within it seasons our souls that have 
become insipid (cf. Matt 5:13) through sin. 

O holy ark in which are the tables of the covenant (Heb 9:4). 


At the end of this litany of titles there begins a lengthy apostrophe addressed 


to or denouncing the «impious Jew »: 





4] 


Shoemaker («Sahidic Coptic Homily», 261) translates the phrase: «He ... would not 
take step on step with his little feet...». Apart from the question of understanding the verb 
(NNE44EIOYW2) as 3rd Future vs. Imperfect (for which there is no obvious justification), 
which he discusses in note 5 (pp. 280-281), there is the question of what the phrase really 
means. Here the context must be taken into account. There is a theological point involved, 
namely the question of the full humanity of Jesus. If the phrase were translated to mean 
that Jesus did not have difficulty learning to walk like all little children, then it would be 
contrary to the idea expressed in §38 (using the phrase from Luke 2:52) that He did grow 
like all men. The sections 40-42 are spelling out this idea. Therefore I have suggested the 
translation: «He ... will not walk steadily with his little feet...». 
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EKTWN TENOY W TTEIOYAAI NATNWMW@N TIPE4Y2WTB MITEY- 
XO€IC -- ITEIPEdPTTITEOOOY NNETEPTTETNANOY4 NAG :: 

MAPEdE! ETTEIMA MITOOY NGXIMITE Nad [f.21v, col. 2] €4- 
COTM ENEIMNTMNTPE THPOY :- NTANH €BOA 2M TTIE4YTENOC 
WPTITTPOPHTEYE MMOOY 2A T€ITAPOECNOC : MN TIECXITO 
ETCMAMAAT :::- 


Where are you now, O impious Jew, slayer of his Lord (cf. Act 2:23, 36; 3:15; 
4:10; 5:30; 10:39), this doer of evil to those who do good to him (cf. Luke 6:9, 
11)? 

Let him come to this place today and be ashamed listening to all the 
testimonies that those from his nation prophesied ahead of time concerning 


this virgin and her blessed giving-birth. 


This section, a diatribe in the modern but not ancient sense of the word, 
occupies the entire middle part of the sermon and is organized in the form of 
scriptural testimonies that the Jews have supposedly ignored or texts that bear 
witness against and condemn them. Much of it is directed to the Jews in the 
form of questions as if it was in a courtroom. At the end of this lengthy indict- 
ment, which contains its own rhetorical subdivisions, the «preacher» turns 
to the theme of the death of the Virgin, which occupies the last third of the 


sermon. 


TTAHN MAPENKWNCWN NNAI NTEIMINE :: NTENKTON €2- 
PAl EXM mMereooc [f. 23v.] NTEITTAPOENOC NPE4XTTETTINOYTE 
NTNTAMOTN ETTE2OOY MITECXWK EBOA ETTAEIHY :: XEKAC 
EPEMTTICTOC NACWTM NCETEOOY MITNOYTE :-- 

AYW NETNAXOOY THPOY NKEOYA AN IINTAdNAY €POOY 
AYIXOOY EPOT > AAAA ANOK TINTAINAY EPOOY 2N NABAA - 
AYW AISMOWMOY 2N NAOIX - XE WAYTANZETTINAY N2NBAA 


€20Y€ ETTCWTM N2NMAAXE:: - 


But let us leave behind things of this sort and return to the greatness of this 
Virgin, God-bearer, and tell you about the day of her noble end, in order that 
the believers may hear and give glory to God. 

And all the things that I will recount are not from another who saw them 
and told them to me, but it is I who saw them with my own eyes and I touched 
them with my own hands, because the sight of eyes is more trusted than the 
hearing of ears. 
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In fact what follows is a retelling of what is by this time traditional material 
regarding the death of the Virgin.” This includes another appearance of Jesus 
to his apostles and disciples just before they are to disperse to preach the gospel 
to the whole world and at this time he announces the death of his mother to 
take place the following day. However, even in the retelling, the author adds 
rhetorical flourishes of his own as in the following set of contrasts inserted just 
before Jesus invites his mother to prepare herself for death: 


W TAMAAY [f. 24r, col.2] KAN EWXE APEPITFIC NEBOT EPT- 
WOYN 2APO 2N TOYKAAAZH ETOYAAB :: 

ANOK 2W TNATWOYN ZAPOI ZN NECTTAAXNON NTAMNTWNZTH4 

AYW EWXE APZAOOAE MMO! 2IXN (N)OYTTAT MN (N)OYOBOI :-- 

ANOK 20) TNATAAO 2IXN OYOPONOC E42ZAEOOY E42IOYNAM 
MMOI MN TTAEIMT NNAFTAOOC : 

EWXE APCOYAOAT N2NTOEIC MIT€20OY NTAPXTTOI N2HT4 
* &APK@ MMOI 2N(OY)OYOM4 AYEZE : MN OYEIW PZAIBE €POI 

ANOK 20) TNACKETTAZE MMO 2IXEN NETN2 NNEZEPAQIN :- 

AYD EWXE APACTTAZE MMOI 2N TOYTATIPO A(PJCANOYWT 
ZN TOYEPWTE MITAPOENIKOON :* 

ANOK 2% TNAACTTAZE MMO MTIMTO €BOA MITAEIWT 
ETZNNMTIHYE - AYW TTAEIWT NATMO EBOA 2N TIOEIK MME - 


O my mother, even if you did indeed spend nine months bearing me in your 
holy womb, 

I for my part will bear you in the bowels of my mercy 

and if you nursed me on your knees and with your arms, 

I for my part will set you on a glorious throne at the right hand of me and my 
good Father. 

If you wrapped me in swaddling clothes on the day when you gave birth to 
me and laid me in a manger (Luke 2:7) and an ox and an ass overshadowed me 
(Isa 1:3), 

I for my part will shelter you with the wings of the Seraphim. 

And if you kissed me with your mouth and nursed me with your virgin milk, 

I for my part will embrace you in the presence of my Father who is in the 
heavens and my Father will nourish you with the true bread (John 6:32). 


The sermon concludes with the account of the Virgin’s death, the prepara- 
tion of her body for burial, her reappearance (or that of her soul) on a chariot of 





42 Forthe most recent treatment of this tradition, see S.J. SHOEMAKER, Ancient Traditions of the 
Virgin Marys Dormition and Assumption (Oxford Early Christian Studies), Oxford 2002. 
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light, the procession with her body to the tomb during which angels come and 
bear her body away, and a final appearance of Jesus to reassure his disciples with 
the command to celebrate the feast of her death on the 21st of the month of 
Tobe. It is obvious that the sermon was composed to be read on that date. 

The other sermon attributed to Evodius of Rome has many features in com- 
mon with this one, but, from a rhetorical point of view, shows notable differenc- 
es.? As in the case of the sermon on the Virgin, this one also has an unusually 
long inscription with fictive elements. Evodius is named the second «patriarch 
and archbishop of Rome» after Peter and the sermon is said to have been deliv- 
ered on the feast of the Resurrection on the day when he baptized «Didymus 
the Jew and high priest» during the consulate of Claudius the emperor. Didy- 
mus had supposedly been spared expulsion when Claudius had expelled all the 
other Jews. This notable error of chronology suggests that the author was not 
acquainted with the Eusebian traditions about the death of Peter and Paul dur- 
ing the reign of Nero or was confused about the chronology of the emperors. 
As in the previous sermon, Evodius presents himself in the sermon as an eyewit- 
ness of the events he relates: «Rather, I too was there when this was about to 
happen» ($4).* 

One of the striking features of this composition is the amount of legal 
language employed in it. The opening line states that «it is the custom of the 
Romans to establish justice at all times because they are lovers of mankind» and 
the author seems to suggest that the Romans have made use of the Scriptures 
as well. The phrase «the laws of the Romans» (NNOMOC NNEZPWMAIOC) 
occurs numerous times ($$1,4,46,51) and once the phrase «the entire law code 
of the Romans» (TNOMO@YCIA THPC NNEZPWMAIOC). Roman legal prac- 
tice is portrayed favorably: «the Romans strive for all justice to stand» ($23); 
«the laws are carried out in that city» (§25). When Pilate announces that he 
will wash his hands, he is made to say, «For it is Solon and Dracon who have 
established the laws of my people. They command my people as follows: when 





43 Forasummary of the linguistic similarities, see the article «A Homily on the Death of the 
Virgin Mary» in this volume, 135-147. 

44 See EUSEBIUS, Hist. ecd. 2.22, in Eusèbe de Césarée: Histoire ecclésiastique (SCh 31), ed. 
G. Bardy, Paris 71986, 83-85. The History of the Patriarchs of Alexandria does not relate 
the death of Peter and Paul. Peter sends Mark to Alexandria in the fifteenth year after the 
Ascension. See B. EVETTS, History of the Patriarchs of the Coptic Church of Alexandria 
(Severus of Ashmunein) 1. Saint Mark to Theonas (300), (PO I, 2), Paris 1910, pt. I, ch. 1, 
140. 


45 The numbers are those of Depuydt’s edition (see note 36 above). 
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the accusers stand up to prove someone’s guilt, let not the judge pronounce a 
sentence because he will be worthy of responsibility and the person’s blood will 
come on the head of the witnesses». Evodius continues: «The latter statement 
the Romans found in the teaching of the wise man Moses». ($46) 

Much of the sermon reads like a legal review of the trial of Jesus in which 
the author argues against the charges of the Jews and portrays them as the law- 
less ones for bringing false charges. When Evodius arrives at the scene of Jesus 
before Pilate, he states «he (Pilate) ordered that the prosecutors (KATHFOPOC) 
speak first in accordance with the law of the Romans. Indeed, I recall that I said 
at the beginning of the homily (TAPXH Nevrroeecic) that the Romans strive 
for all justice to stand. For the prosecutors were numerous, but a true crime 
was not found». Here the translator has rendered the phrase as TAPXH NOY- 
TTOBECIC «the beginning of the homily». However, the word ümößeong has a 
technical legal meaning translated in Latin as «causa». Thus it refers to a legal 
process, which strengthens the impression that the author understands himself 
to be relating a legal process and thinking in terms of legal (forensic) rhetoric. 
This is further underlined by Evodius’ answer to his own rhetorical question in 
an apostrophe to the Jews: «Why are you condemning Christ, O Jews? Tell me 
the crime. It is I who speak to you in his defense» ($17). In fact, the sermon is 
at the same time a defense of Jesus and a case for the prosecution of the Jews. 


THE USE OF SCRIPTURE AND THE TECHNIQUE OF COMPOSI- 
TION 


About half way through the sermon (§40), the author introduces a hypothetical 
objection «someone who is among the brothers will tell me, “You have added to 
the words of the holy gospel”». There follows a lengthy and elaborate explana- 
tion and justification of the author’s method of composition: 


The wool provided for the purple cloth of the king, before its mixtures, with 
which it is dyed, are applied to it, can be made useful by being fabricated into 
clothing and being worn as one pleases. Yet when it is worked upon and dyed 
in colorful mixtures, it becomes exceedingly brilliant and becomes radiant 
clothing, so that the king wears it. Thus the holy gospels, when he who will be 
ordained a shepherd acts according to their words and reveals them, become 
illuminated exceedingly. And they are very brilliant in the heart of those who 





46 See LAusBERG, Handbuch, $73. The distinction of thesis and hypothesis apparently goes 
back to Hermagoras. See KENNEDY, Classical Rhetoric, 99. 
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listen. Indeed the king will not find fault if beautifully crafted plaits are added 
to his garments, but he will commend those who have added them exceedingly, 
so that everyone might praise the garment because of the plaits which are on it. 
Thus, the Lord Jesus will not find fault with us if we add a few embellishments to 
the holy gospels, but he will commend us all the more and bless those who bear 
fruit through them. 


The justification continues with the observation that there are many matters 
not treated in the gospels, which the customs of the church have established, cit- 
ing also John 21:25 that there are many things Jesus did that are not contained 
in the gospel. 

In fact the compositional technique of this writer is to embroider on the 
words of the gospel. An example will serve to illustrate his method. After citing 
Pilate’s question to Christ «Where are you from?» (John 19:9), «Evodius» 
continues: 


When the judge saw that he did not reply on his own behalf, he spoke according 
to the authority of the world threateningly, «Why do you not speak to me? Do 
you not know that I am a governor and that you have been delivered to me so 
that I might act toward you according to my authority? If I wish to release you, 
there is no one who will be able to contradict me. And if I wish to crucify you, 
there is no one who will be able to oppose me». (cf. John 19:10) «As for me, 
I am without sin, O governor, and I want to die for the sins of the entire world 
until I purify it. I want to draw the burden upon myself in order that that which 
I have formed walks swiftly into the kingdom while there is no one restraining 
them. My father has given you this authority, O governor, and I will not disobey 
you, O governor. I am an obedient God and I have humbled myself because of 


his will». (cf. John 19:11) 


This technique of embroidery or expansion is repeated throughout the homily. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


In the four homilies or sermons discussed above, we have noted four different 
ways of relating to the Scriptures. The first homily attributed to Athanasius fol- 
lows the classical pattern established by Origen of citing the text in short peri- 
copes and then offering commentary." In this case most of John 11 is quoted. 





47 See SHERIDAN, Rufus of Shotep, 37-8. The homilies by Rufus are the only ones known in 


Coptic that follow Origen’s practice of preaching on the basis of /ectio continua of a bibli- 
cal book. 
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The second homily, also attributed to Athanasius, is text based in the sense that 
texts of Genesis and John are used as the point of departure for commentary. 
The third composition, the first of the Evodius pieces, is not text based in the 
same sense, although it contains numerous citations of and allusions to Scrip- 
tural texts. Its point of departure is rather praise of the Virgin centering on her 
death, an event narrated in the apocryphal tradition rather than in Scripture. 
It belongs to the genre of encomium rather than that of text based homily. The 
fourth sermon, also of Evodius, uses the passion narrative as a basis for its own 
narrative of the trial of Jesus, but embroiders and expands on it rather than com- 
menting or interpreting it. This last sermon shows extensive affinity with the 
forensic rhetorical tradition. In all four of these sermons extensive use is made 
of traditional rhetorical figures and devices such as the elaborate exordium, 
apostrophe, anaphora and antitheses. These compositions, apparently original 
in Coptic, show a certain acquaintance with the high rhetorical style of Greek 
works of the late fourth and early fifth centuries and are a witness to the Coptic 
literary culture of the fifth and sixth centuries. 

Only a detailed analysis of all the literary compositions that fall into the 
broad category of homily or sermon in terms of their literary genre and their 
use of rhetorical devices, tropes, etc. will make it possible eventually to write 
a history of this material, which extends over a period of more than five hun- 
dred years. This could be facilitated if editors and translators were to take into 
account the ancient rhetorical forms and keep in mind that ancient writers 
did not think in terms of neatly organized paragraphs developing a theme in 
the manner of modern writers, but rather in terms of exordium, apostrophe, 
anaphora and all the other traditional rhetorical devices that could be inserted 
into the composition.? In fact, almost everything remains to be done in this 
field. The purpose of this article has been to offer a few hints regarding the 


complex nature of the task. 





48  Inthis regard it may be useful to underline the importance of the study of the progymnas- 
mata or preliminary exercises in composition in later Greek rhetorical education. Vary- 
ing lists of these exercises are given by ancient authors. See KENNEDY, Classical Rhetoric, 
52-73. Kennedy observes: «Much of later Greek literature can be analyzed in terms of 
structural units such as the narrative, the zhesis, the synkrisis, and the ecphrasis, which are 
used as building blocks for larger works» (53). That this should hold true for the Coptic 
homilies analyzed here is hardly surprising, since the models were Greek. See now also 
G.A. KENNEDY, Progymnasmata. Greek Textbooks of Prose Composition and Rhetoric, At- 
lanta 2003. 


MARY IN THEEARLY COPTIC TRADITION! 


THE EGYPTIAN CHURCH AND THE COPTIC LANGUAGE 


Christianity penetrated into Egypt from the great Hellenistic city of Alexandria 
and spread first of all among the Greek speaking population. In Egypt Greek 
had been spoken since the conquest of the country by Alexander the Great in 
332 BC, thanks also to the foundation of the city of Alexandria in 331, which 
quickly became one of the most important cities of the Hellenistic and then of 
the Roman worlds. 

The word «Coptic» as used here denotes the part of the Egyptian Church 
that spoke and wrote the Egyptian language in the form that we now call «Cop- 
tic». In antiquity no one thought of a «Coptic Church» but of the Church 
in Egypt, which traced its origin back to the preaching of the evangelist Mark 
(according to the tradition reported by Eusebius) or later of the Patriarchate 
of Alexandria, which included the entire Church in Egypt. From 576 AD on- 
wards there existed a non-Chalcedonian hierarchy (formerly called Jacobite). 
Only much later, when Europeans had discovered the ancient language of the 
Egyptian Church, did the Church itself come to be called the Coptic Church. 
The name comes from the Arab conquerors, who began to rule Egypt in the sev- 
enth century with the taking of Pelusium (640), the fortress «Babylon», now 
called «Old Cairo» (641), and Alexandria (642). The conquerors referred to 
the local population as «Copts» (by apheresis of the Greek name for Egypt: 
Atyontoc: ghypt - gibt - coptus).’ The Coptic language is the final development 
of the ancient Egyptian language. The earlier written forms of the language, hi- 
eroglyphics and hieratic had not been used for centuries for normal everyday 
purposes, since for practical reasons demotic (a cursive form of writing) was 





1 This essay was originally published in Italian as: «Maria nell’area culturale copta», in 
Storia della Mariologia 1. Dal modello biblico al modello letterario, ed. E. Dal Covolo - A. 
Serra, Roma 2009, 337-349. 


2 The modern word «Copt» refers to a Christian native of Egypt. The Greek name for 
Egypt seems to have come from the Egyptian designation for the temple of Ptah at Mem- 
phis (Het ka-Ptah). See P. pu BouRGUET, «Copt», in The Coptic Encyclopedia 2, ed. A. 
Atiya, New York 1991, 599-601, and B. LAYTON, A Coptic Grammar (Porta Linguarum 
Orientalium), Wiesbaden 2000, 2. 
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used and this in turn was substituted by Greek in the civil administration of the 
Roman Empire. Although non-systematic attempts to write the demotic lan- 
guage with Greek characters from the first century onwards are documented, it 
seems likely that the creation of literary Coptic in the course of the third century 
was an attempt on the part of a cultivated bilingual elite to revive the Egyptian 
language as a literary instrument? 

The Coptic script makes use of the Greek alphabet together with six or seven 
(it depends on which dialect) characters borrowed from the demotic form of 
writing to indicate sounds that are not found in the Greek alphabet. There exist 
documents from the fourth century using this script in a variety of dialects, for 
example, «old» Bohairic, Fayumic, Achmimic, and Sahidic. The latter dialect 
soon became the most widely used literary dialect and it seems that the first great 
literary monument in the Coptic language was the translation of the Christian 
Scriptures into Sahidic Coptic. Although the greater part of early Coptic litera- 
ture consists of translations of Greek works, it is possible that some apocryphal 
writings were produced in Coptic. Original works of Christian literature writ- 
ten in Sahidic Coptic from the fourth to the seventh centuries include numer- 
ous lives of saints, homilies, catecheses, monastic rules, letters and exhortations. 
For the period under consideration here (3" to 8™ centuries) , it is not advis- 
able to use documents in Bohairic, even if they claim to be from these centuries, 
because often they have been not only translated from Sahidic but extensively 
reworked and thus reflect a later period (from the ninth century onwards). 

After the Arab invasion (642), the language of the conqueror (Arabic) sup- 
planted Greek as the language of administration beginning around 700. Coptic 
also slowly died out in daily use and it is used now only in the liturgy. 

When one speaks of Coptic literature, it is important to keep in mind that 
the greater part (as much as 90%) of the literature that once existed in Coptic 
has been lost because of the destruction of the monastic libraries. That which 
remains (together with works translated into Arabic from Coptic) offers only a 
fragmentary vision of the devotion of the ancient Church. 


MARY IN THE SAHIDIC COPTIC LITERATURE 


Fragments exist in Sahidic of the Protoevangelium of James, the apocryphal 
writing that contains the oldest Marian legend, which can be dated to the 





3 See T. ORLANDI, «La patrologia copta», in Complementi Interdisciplinari di Patrologia, 
ed. A. Quacquarelli, Roma 1989, 459-461. 
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second century after Christ‘. The Coptic translation was made perhaps in the 
fourth or fifth century. This writing, as is well-known, is notable for the idea of 
the virginity of Mary in partum and post partum. It also contains the first literary 
evidence of an iconographic model known as Maria lactans (Latin) or Maria 
galaktrophusa (Greek), that is, the Virgin feeding the child Jesus, which in the 
period after the Council of Chalcedon will acquire theological significance. It is 
less clear whether there existed a Coptic version of the Gospel of Bartholomew, 
although several fragments show an affinity to this tradition.’ In one fragment 
Jesus offers the greeting of peace to his disciples and to «Mary my mother, true 
virgin, spiritual field, treasure of pearls, ark of salvation for all the sons of Adam, 
she who bore the body of the Son of God and his true blood».° The termi- 
nology, however, suggests a post-Chalcedonian situation. Another apocryphal 
writing for which there exist Coptic fragments is the Ascension of Isaiah.’ In the 
second part the nativity of the Lord and the virginity of Mary in conceptione et 
in partu are mentioned.? 

Earlier it was thought that a papyrus fragment was evidence of the existence 
of the Marian hymn Sub tuum presidium in Egypt already in the second century, 
but more recent scholarship suggests a later date? The terminology found in it 
(theotokos) also suggests a date not earlier than the fifth century. Actually, this 
hymn found in almost all rites, has not been preserved in Coptic." The situation 
regarding the liturgy (celebration of the Eucharist) is more favorable. A portion 
of the Liturgy of St. Basil is preserved in a Sahidic manuscript copied from a 





4 | M.GEERARD, Clavis Apocryphorum Novi Testamenti (Corpus Christianorum), Turnhout 
1992; M. ERBETTA, Gli apocrifi del nuovo testamento I/2, Casale Monferrato 1981, 7-43. 

5 ERBETTA, Gli apocrifi 1/2, 289. 

E. REVILLOUT, Les évangiles des douze apotres et de saint Barthélemy (PO 2), Paris 1907, 
185-198; G. Giamberardini, I culto mariano in Egitto 1, Sec. I-VI (Pubblicazioni dello 
Studium Biblicum Franciscanum, Analecta 6), Jerusalem 1975, 56. 

7 J-C. HAELEWYCK, Clavis Apocryphorum Veteris Testamenti (Corpus Christianorum), 
Turnhout 1998, 179 $218, P. BETTIOLO, «Ascensione di Isaia. Versioni copte. 
Introduzione, edizione e traduzione», in Ascensio Isaiae. Textus Commentarius (Corpus 
Christianorum. Series Apocryphorum 7-8), ed. P. Bettiolo et al., Turnhout 1995. 

8 | GIAMBERARDINI Il culto mariano 1,52. 

See H. FÖRSTER, «Die älteste marianische Antiphon - eine Fehldatierung? Überlegun- 
gen zum “ältesten Beleg” des Sub tuum praesidium», Journal of Coptic Studies 7 (2005) 
99-110. 


10 H. QuEcKE, «Das "Sub tuum praesidum" in koptischen Horologion», Enchoria 1 
(1971) 9-17. 
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seventh century original." Capelle thought that this «archaic» text goes back 
to the beginning of the fourth century.'” The text contains the commemoration 
of Mary as in the Greek text of the same liturgy: «may the holy and glorious 
ever virgin Mary, Mother of God (theotokos), have mercy on us all through her 
prayers».!? The other Coptic anaphoras in Bohairic reflect a later period. 


SERMONS 


Possibly also from the fourth century we have a sermon in Sahidic attributed to 
Saint Athanasius delivered, according to the heading, after his second return from 
exile (346).'^ The sermon contains various subjects, but the original nucleus could 
be about the Nativity and in defense of the Virgin against the Arians. It recounts 
the journey of Mary and Joseph from Nazareth to Bethlehem. Then in praise of 
the Virgin, Adam, Moses, Isaiah, Ezekiel and David are invoked. The parallelism 
between Eve and Mary is well developed. Jesus is called «tree of life» and the con- 
nection between the Incarnation and the Eucharist is emphasized. Mary is more 
privileged than the angels: «In fact, the angels and the archangels serve with fear 
the one who dwells in your womb and do not dare to speak; you, on the other 
hand, speak freely with him». Mary’s role as mediatrix is also hinted at. 

In his first letter to the virgins, Athanasius, after having insisted on her per- 
petual virginity, proposes Mary as a model of the ascetic life for virgins. She did 
not go about in the streets, but remained at home in tranquillity. She gave the 
fruit of her work to the poor, did not gaze out from the window but studied the 
Scriptures. She prayed to God in private, struggled against the wicked thoughts, 
against anger. She did not speak badly of others, was not proud, but humble and 
modest and made spiritual progress every day. She was also a model in regard to 
the body: she ate and slept only as much as necessary." 





1] J. Doresse - E. LANNE, Un temoin archaïque de la liturgie copte de S. Basile (BMus 47), 
Louvain 1960. Lanne notes that, although the writing of the manuscript can be dated to 
the end of the eighth century or the beginning of the ninth, the Archbishop Benjamin 
(622-662) is mentioned in the commemoration of the living. 


12 DoressE- LANNE, Un temoin archaïque, IL, 74. 
13 DoressE- LANNE, Un temoin archaïque, 26. 
14 Inthe Greek Clavis (CPG 2187) it is classified under «dubia». See GIAMBERARDINI, 


Il culto mariano 1, 143-149. L.-TH. LEFORT, «L’ homélie de S.Athanase des Papyrus de 
Turin », Le Muséon 71 (1958) 5-50; 209-239. 

15 ATHANASE, «Sur la virginité [Lettre aux vierges] », in S. ATHANASE: Lettres festales et 
pastorales en copte, ed. L.-Ih Lefort (CSCO 150, 151; Scriptores coptici 19, 20; Louvain: 
Durbecq, 1955) CSCO 150: p. 78; CSCO 151: p. 60. 
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The Coptic literature of the fifth and sixth centuries bears the stamp of the 
Christological controversies, which were the cause of the Councils of Ephesus 
(431) and Chalcedon (451). At the beginning and at the center of these contro- 
versies was the title zheotokos (Mother of God), attributed to the Virgin Mary 
already in the fourth century, but rejected by Nestorius, the bishop of Constan- 
tinople, in favor of the title christotokos (Mother of Christ). As is well known, 
the bishop of Alexandria, Cyril, made himself the principal defender of the title 
against Nestorius. From the Alexandrian point of view, to reject the title theoto- 
kos meant also the rejection of the divinity of Jesus Christ and thus the denial 
of the Incarnation and the salvation by means of him. A work by Cyril on the 
Council of Ephesus and a work in defense of the twelve anathemas pronounced 
against Nestorius by Cyril have been preserved in Coptic.'^ Here it will be suf- 
ficient to cite the first anathema: «If someone does not profess that Emmanuel 
is truly God and that accordingly the holy Virgin is Mother of God [Beoröxog] 
(in fact she generated according to the flesh the Word born of God, who made 
himself flesh [Gv 1,14]), may he be anathema »." 

The homiletic literature also developed in the context of these controversies. 
Two homilies on the Virgin Mary and on the Nativity that exist only in Sahidic 
Coptic are also attributed to Cyril.’* In the first of these Mary is described as 
Mother of God, queen of all and true bride. The image of Maria lactans (Mary 
nursing) is emphasized as a way of insisting on the true humanity of the Son of 
God and thus also of the reality of the Incarnation. The homily also describes 
the human relations between Jesus and Mary, how he sat on her knees, how he 
called her «mother», how he walked, etc. Mary recounts the principal events 
of her life. As in the letter of Athanasius mentioned above, Mary is proposed as 
a model for all the women who seek to imitate the Virgin: her food was simple, 
she did not frequent the public baths, etc. At the end of the sermon we find a 
prayer addressed to the Virgin imploring her to intercede with her Son, who is 
God, so that he will pardon our sins. Mary is said to be more exalted than the 





16 This latter work exists also in the Greek original: CPG 5223. PG 76, 293-312. For the 
former, see, T. ORLANDI, Clavis copta 0096 (PN 131.1.11). The Coptic Clavis may be 
found at: http://rmcisadu.let.uniromal .it/ ~cmcl/ 


17 Fora collection of all the more important documents of these controversies, see: M. S1- 
MONETTI, I] Cristo 2. Testi teologici e spirituali in lingua greca dal IV al VII secolo (Fonda- 
zione Lorenzo Valla), Milano 1986, and for this quotation, p. 379. 

18 CPG 5274 and 5276. E.A. BupGE, Miscellaneous Coptic Texts in the Dialect of Upper 
Egypt 1-2 (Coptic Texts V), London 1915, 139-146 (text), 717-724(tr.) and F. Rossi I 
Papiri Copti del Museo Egizio di Torino 2, Turin 1892, fasc. 2, p. 5 
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cherubim and the seraphim and more blessed than the thrones (cf. Col 1:16), 
because she is loved by Christ. 

Another opponent of Nestorius from the same period was Proclus of Cyzi- 
cus, who himself later became bishop of Constantinople (434-446). Coptic frag- 
ments exist of his sermon De laudibus s. Mariae. Another sermon attributed to 
him exists only in Coptic fragments.” In it Mary is described as: «Virgin giving 
birth and midwife, virgin because she did not know man, giving birth because 
she was pregnant for nine months, mid-wife because with her own hands she 
wrapped the child in swaddling clothes and laid him in the manger ».?' Mary is 
also called «Deipara» [God-begetting] (NPE4XTTENOYTE), the Coptic equiv- 
alent of the Greek (0£016xoc), which is also found in the text (@€0AWKOC).” 
This sermon is particularly interesting because it offers evidence of the existence 
of and the date of the feast of the Nativity distinct from the feast of the Epiph- 
any. It is asserted several times in the text that it is a question of celebrating a 
feast and the date is also indicated, the 29* of the month of Koiak, the day of 
the Nativity for the Egyptians, which corresponds to December 25 in the Julian 
calendar (January 7 in the Gregorian calendar). 

From the sixth century there are several witnesses to devotion to the Virgin. 
In the homilies of Rufus of Shotep (toward the end of the sixth century) we find 
an interesting interpretation of Mary as a model for nuns.” Commenting on the 
words «when he went in to her, he said to her, “Hail, you who have found favor. 
The Lord be with you"» (Luke 1:28), Rufus offers an allegorical interpretation 
of the words, «when he went in to her» in order to arrive at the idea of the in- 
terior life. He asks, «What is this “going in to her”? Where is Mary?» Then he 
answers that: «the text is informing us of the hidden life of the virgin and of her 
interior way of life and of her tranquillity». Mary does not answer in haste and 
without reflection as Eve had done. Mary knows the Scriptures and had studied 
the Law and the Prophets. She examines the words of the angel with her mind 
and like a good steersman, who holds on to the rudder firmly in order to avoid 





19 CPG 5800. See ORLANDI, Clavis copta 0320. 

20 Ross, I Papiri Copti 2, 2, 48 — 77 (text); 104 - 112 (tr.). 
21 Rosst, I Papiri Copti 2, 2, frag. 10, p. 57 (text); p. 107 (tr.). 
22 Rossi, I Papiri Copti 2, 2, frag. 13, p. 60 (text); p. 108 (tr.). 
23 GIAMBERARDINI, I culto mariano 1, 140. 


24 J.M. SHERIDAN, Rufus of Shotep. Homilies on the Gospels of Matthew and Luke. Introduc- 
tion, Text, Translation, Commentary (Unione Accademica Nazionale, Corpus dei Mano- 
scritti Copti Letterari), Roma 1998, 230-232. 
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shipwreck, so also the Virgin grasped firmly her reason and her thoughts with 
attention in order to avoid spiritual shipwreck. 

The word for «attention» in Coptic (2NOYTI2THQ4) probably reflects the 
Greek concept of prosoché which had already had a long career in the philosoph- 
ical tradition and which Athanasius had used to describe what Antony did as he 
began to live a monastic life.” Thus Mary becomes a model for all virgins. She 
is also described in these homilies with the title 0£0tóxoc. We also have several 
writings, probably from the sixth century, which bear witness to the celebration 
of the feast of the death, transitus, or dormition (falling asleep)” of the Virgin. 
A sermon on the life and death of the Holy Virgin Mary is attributed to Cyril 
of Jerusalem; it is certainly pseudepigraphal." The sermon begins with a antido- 
cetist polemic against Ebion and Harpocrates, who had taught that the Virgin 
is «a power of God who took the form of a woman». It includes a piece where 
Mary speaks to Cyril, then it recounts the genealogy of Mary including her par- 
ents Joachim and Anna. The latter go to the temple where they beg the Lord to 
give them a child, which they promise to dedicate to the temple for life. Their 
request is granted and they give the name Mary to the little girl. 

After three years they bring the child to the temple and place her at the feet of 
the priests. «The little virgin served in the temple together with other older vir- 
gins». Then the Annunciation, the birth of Jesus, the flight into Egypt and the 
stay there (with many miracles and wonders). At this point the sermon is inter- 
rupted with more polemic against Ebion and Harpocrates and with insistence 
on the one nature of Jesus (the terminology preferred by Cyril of Alexandria). 
Then there follows a piece on the relationship between Mary and Elizabeth. Af- 
ter the death and resurrection of Jesus, Mary lives another ten years in Jerusalem 
with John. The last part of the sermon is dedicated to the death (transitus) of 
the Virgin, to her last recommendations to the apostles Peter, James and John. 
After a final prayer of the Virgin, «the Lord Jesus Christ arrives, carried by the 
cherubim and preceded by the angels». He said to his mother, «Do not be 
terrified by death. The life of the whole world is (standing) in front of you». 


When Mary saw him, «her soul jumped into the arms of her Son, who covered 





25 M. SHERIDAN, «“Steersman of the Mind”. The Virgin Mary as Ideal Nun (an interpreta- 
tion of Luke 1:29 by Rufus of Shotep)», in this volume, 31-36. 

26 ‘The term «dormition» (falling asleep) does not necessarily mean that she did not die, 
since the Greek equivalent («oipnotc) is a standard Christian paraphrase for death. 


27 A. CAMPAGNANO, Ps. Cirillo di Gerusalemme. Omelie Copte sulla Passione, sulla Croce e 
sulla Vergine (Testi e Documenti per lo Studio dell’Antichitä 66), Milano 1980, 152 -195. 
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her with a celestial mantle». Then Jesus gives instructions to the apostles for the 
burial of Mary’s body in the Valley of Jehoshaphat. Meanwhile the Jews hear of 
the death of Mary and try to burn her body. The apostles flee, but the Jews do 
not succeed in finding the body because of a divine intervention. A voice from 
heaven is directed to the Jews «No one should seek the body of the Virgin until 
the great day of the advent of the Savior». The sermon closes with the news that 
the Virgin lived sixty years, that she was fifteen years old when she gave birth to 
Jesus, that she lived eleven and a half years after the Resurrection and that her 
life came to an end on the 21* of Tobe. 

Another sermon that recounts the transitus of Mary is attributed to Evodius, 
«the successor of Peter at Rome» (obviously pseudonymous); there exist three 
versions, one in Sahidic preserved entire in a manuscript of the Monastery of 
St. Michael, fragments of another Sahidic one and a Bohairic version from the 
Monastery of St. Macarius.” 

In the complete Sahidic version, only the final part is dedicated to the death 
of the Virgin. The first part contains praise of the Virgin as theotokos and insists 
on the reality of the divinity and humanity of Jesus, first as a child and then in 
his adult life. The central part contains a polemic against the Jews, in reality a 
polemic against all who do not accept the full reality of his divinity or the full 
reality of the Incarnation. The polemic is directed implicitly against the Nesto- 
rians and against those who accept the language of the Council of Chalcedon.” 

In the part which recounts the zransitus of Mary, the apostles and the other 
disciples, Evodius included, together with Mary the Mother of the Lord, Salome 
and the other women who followed Jesus, were gathered together for the «break- 
ing of the bread» (Acts 2:42) before going to the regions assigned to them for 
the preaching of the Gospel. It was the 20" of the month of Tobe (January 15) 
and Jesus appears in their midst. He tells his mother not to be sad because she is 
about to leave the body «like every human». Jesus prepares special linen sheets 
for his mother and invites her to lie down in the midst of these clothes. Then he 





28 The complete Sahidic version has been published by S.J. SHOEMAKER, «The Sahidic 
Coptic Homily on the Dormition of the Virgin Attributed to Evodius of Rome. An 
Edition from Morgan MSS 596 & 598 with Translation», Analecta Bollandiana 14 
(1999) 241-283. The fragments of the other Sahidic manuscript were published by: F. 
ROBINSON, Coptic Apocryphal Gospels, Translations together with the Texts of Some of them 
(Texts and Studies 4.2), Cambridge 1896, 67-89. The Bohairic version may be found in: 
P. DE LAGARDE, Aegyptiaca, Göttingen 1883, 38-63. 


29 M. SHERIDAN, «A Homily on the Death of the Virgin Mary attributed to Evodius of 
Rome», in this volume, 135-147. 
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leaves the room, «because it is not possible for death to enter the place where life 
is found». Salome and Joanna bring Jesus the news of the death of Mary and he 
goes to prepare her body for burial. To console the apostles and disciples, a large 
luminous chariot arrives surrounded by a multitude of angels with a high and 
glorious throne and «our Lady seated on the throne» offers the peace of her Son 
to all. Jesus gives instructions for the burial of his mother’s body and climbs onto 
the chariot with his virgin mother and ascends to heaven. When the apostles 
reached the Valley of Jehoshaphat, a multitude of angels come from heaven, take 
the body and fly on high with it. Jesus appears again and says: «Regarding her 
body, my Father has commanded that it be placed in the perfume of the tree of 
life, that is, the place of repose of his beloved Son, that is I». 

A different tradition is found in a sermon attributed to the Patriarch Theodo- 
sius (t 567 AD).*° After a long introductory section that speaks of all the virtues 
of the Virgin, the author announces that «we will continue up to the death and 
assumption of this holy virgin according to the account that we found with its 
details in the ancient writings preserved at Jerusalem and that came into my pos- 
session in the library of Saint Mark in Alexandria».*! After a brief summary of 
the economy of salvation that concludes with the Ascension of Jesus, he explains 
that Mary remained in Jerusalem together with Peter and John. One day (the 
20" of Tobe = January 15) she received a vision of her immanent death. There fol- 
lows a long description of the horrors of death and a long prayer of Mary that she 
should be spared these. Then Jesus arrives on a luminous chariot and invites his 
mother to leave the earth. The apostles and virgins beg the Lord not to take the 
Virgin from them, but Jesus explains that all must die. However, she will remain 
in the tomb only 206 days, after which she will «receive back the same body in 
which you now see her, in order to transport her to the heavenly heights near to 
the Father and the Holy Spirit so that she may dwell there and offer supplications 
for all of you». Her death follows and Jesus gives instructions for her burial and 
ascends on high with his mother’s soul to deliver it to the Father and Holy Spirit. 
Then, as in the sermon of Cyril, the Jews hear of her death and seek to burn the 
body without success because of a miracle. After the burial the apostles and dis- 





30  ERBETTA, Gli apocrifi 1/2, 583-591; M. CHAINE, «Sermon de Théodose Patriarche 
d'Alexandrie sur la Dormition et l'Assomption de la Vierge», Revue de l'Orient Chrétien 
29 (1933-4) 272-314; S.J. Shoemaker, Ancient Traditions of the Virgin Marys Dormition 
and Assumption (Oxford Early Christian Studies), Oxford 2002, 58-59. 

31 This isa commonplace. See GIAMBERARDINI, Jl culto mariano 1, 27, n.13, who observes 
that the library of Jerusalem is frequently introduced as the background for researches. 
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ciples return to Jerusalem, but visit the tomb often to sing songs and hymns. After 
206 days, in the evening of the 15% of Mesore (the beginning of the 16" = August 
15) the spend the whole night at the tomb watching and praying. Then a choir of 
angels arrives and Jesus on the cherubim chariot holding the soul of the Virgin. 
He commands the body to leave the tomb, the stone tomb suddenly opens and 
«the body of the venerable Virgin arose and embraced its soul». Then the Lord 
ascended to heaven and everyone returned to Jerusalem glorifying and thanking 
the Lord. The text closes with exhortations to virtue and mentions the commem- 
oration of the holy Virgin on the 21? and 16" of each month. According to the 
historian Nicephorus Callisto, the emperor Mauritius (582-602) ordered that 
the feast of the Assumption should be celebrated solemnly.” The sermon attrib- 
uted to Theodosius reflects this second stage in the development of the devotion 
centered on the death of the Virgin. This sermon is the first Coptic witness to the 
double feast of the zransitus and of the Assumption of Mary.°? 

A sermon attributed to Theophilus of Alexandria (t 412) reveals a quite dif- 
ferent tendency in popular devotion. Actually the «sermon» is a typical Coptic 
pseudepigraphal writing probably from the seventh or eighth century. Accord- 
ing to the title of the sermon, Theophilus delivered it on the 16" of Mesore, the 
date of the feast of the Assumption. The greater part of the work is devoted to 
an account of a miracle designed to emphasize the power of an image of the Vir- 
gin that a Jew had maltreated. The icon, painted on a piece of wood, broken in 
pieces and thrown into a trash receptacle by the Jew, produced a great quantity 
of blood. The miracle lead to the conversion of the Jew. The attitude described 
would have been more normal for an Arab ofthe seventh century than for a Jew 
of the fourth century.” 





32 SHOEMAKER, Ancient Traditions, 73. NICEPHORUS CALLISTUS, Historia ecclesiastica, 
t.17, 28 (PG 147,292). 


33 SHOEMAKER, Ancient Traditions, 58-62, accepts the authenticity of the attribution to 
Theodosius and the date of 567 found in the title. Erbetta (Gli apocrifi 1/2, 582-583) is 
more cautious. On the basis of this date, Shoemaker concludes that the sermons without 
the second feast of the Assumption are prior to 567. This conclusion seems too simple 
to me. These sermon titles are not always trustworthy and the reference to the library of 
Jerusalem is a commonplace. The Bohairic version of Evodius is certainly later and does 
not belong to the period under consideration but to the medieval period (9% century and 
after). According to Shoemaker, all the Coptic versiones of the transitus of Mary presup- 
pose Greek versions (not identical) in circulation in the fourth century: 76-77. 

34 Thus Orlandi, who suggests also that it is possibly an anti-iconoclastic polemic or «contro 
gli Arabi non meno nemici dell'immagine umana o divina nei luoghi sacri». T. ORLAN- 
DI, Omelie copte (Corona Patrum), Torino 1981, 108. 
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Another sermon attributed to Theophilus, transmitted in Arabic, Syriac and 
Ethiopic (Ge’ez), but not easily datable to our period, narrates the flight of the 
Holy Family in Egypt with many miracles and describes the house where the 
Virgin lived with her beloved Son on the holy mountain of Coscam. The ser- 
mon, written for the feast of the Mother of God, which is celebrated the 21* of 
Tobe, is in the form of a revelation by the Virgin to Theophilus. The theme of the 
flight of the Holy Family into Egypt became very important in popular Coptic 
devotion. 

Another witness to the celebration of the feast of the Nativity is found in a 
sermon on the Nativity by Damian, non-Chalcedonian Patriarch of Alexandria 
from 578 to 602.” In spite of the fragmentary condition of the manuscript, it is 
possible to determine that the feast was celebrated on the 29" of the month of 
Koiak (or December 25 in the Julian calendar). It contains abundant praise of 
the Virgin: Mary is a «pure field in which the pearl is located» and «adorned 
with every virtue». Her perpetual virginity and lack of pain in giving birth are 
underscored. The notion of Maria lactans is also emphasized in order to insist 
on the divinity and humanity of Jesus. The sermon also contains polemic against 
the heretics who deny the divinity of Christ and divide the Trinity (tri-theism), 
which is quite normal for this period (end of the sixth century) in the non- 
Chalcedonian Church. 

Possibly inspired by Damian’s sermon is another one attributed to a fictive 
person, Demetrius of Antioch, who supposedly ordained John Chrysostom a 
priest.” Actually John was ordained deacon by Meletius and priest by Flavian 
(bishop of Antioch from 381 to 404). No one with the name Demetrius is 
known to have been bishop of Antioch. Moreover the text speaks of Nestorius 
as already dead, which would be after 450. From these and other indications 
one may conclude that it is a case of deliberate false attribution to give author- 
ity to a text by an unknown author. From the mention of the Sabaeans (Arabs) 
the editor concluded that the sermon was likely to have been written some time 
after the Arab invasion of Egypt in 642." The author shows a good knowledge 
of Mariological themes and may have been inspired by other texts already men- 
tioned such as the Protoevangelium of James, the instruction of Pseudo-Cyril 





35 See the Coptic clavis: http://rmcisadu.let.uniromal.it/ ^cmcl/ 


36  K.Monnas, Omelia Copta attribuita a Demetrio di Antiochia sul Natale e Maria Vergine, 
Roma 1994, 25-26 


37  Monnas, Omelia Copta, 27 
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about the life of the Virgin (550-600)*5, and the sermon of Pseudo-Theophilus 
on the flight into Egypt and Mount Coscam. The author emphasizes of course 
the virginity of Mary and her virtues and pictures her as the first nun describing 
her way of life using monastic terminology. In the praises of Mary he employs 
many terms and titles already found in the earlier tradition: she is called the 
«closed door» (Ezek 44:1-2) to indicate her perpetual virginity (post postpar- 
tum) and the divine maternity is described with many biblical images: the ark, 
the field with the precious pearl, the golden vase with the manna, the tent that 
hides God. She is said to give birth to the only-begotten of the Father and she 
is called theotokos. She did not suffer the pangs of childbirth. Moreover, Mary is 
raised above heaven and earth and is unique among all women. Not only is she 
Mother of God, but she takes care of those who are saved. She is Mother of all 
Christians, remains with them and intercedes for them.” The sermon may have 
been written in the period in which the tradition of the month of Koiak (the 
Marian month preceding Christmas) was developing in the Coptic Church. 

In conclusion we may note that during this period in the Coptic speaking 
area we find all the themes and all the principal developments of the Mariology 
of this epoch: the perpetual virginity, the title Mother of God (theotokos), prayer 
requesting the intercession of the Virgin, Mary venerated as queen of all, the 
celebration of the Nativity, of the Dormition and Assumption and the memory 
of the journey of the Holy Family in Egypt.“ 





38 See note 27 above. 

39 Mopbras, Omelia Copta, 41. 

40 | Monpnas, Omelia Copta, 29-30. 

41 For the complexities of the manuscript tradition and the problems of transmission as 
well as for additional material from the Bohairic tradition, one should consult now: T. 
ORLANDI, Coptic Texts relating to the Virgin Mary. An Overview (Unione Accademica 


Nazionale, Corpus dei Manoscritti Copti Letterari, Letteratura copta, Serie Studi), Roma 
2008. 


THE ROLE OF MONASTICISM 
IN THE EGYPTIAN CHURCH! 


Despite extensive research in the last one hundred and fifty years, the origins 
of monasticism remain somewhat obscure before the fourth century. One dif- 
ficulty is in knowing what criteria to use to determine or detect its presence. 
Certainly some of the elements present in what will be called monasticism in 
the fourth century, such as celibacy, were present earlier. Other elements that 
modern writers describe as «ascetic» may also be found earlier, but the word 
«ascetic» with its modern, often negative meaning, poses a danger of distor- 
tion when applied to antiquity, as we shall have occasion to note later. 

The term monachos itself is first documented in papyri of the first part of the 
fourth century, 325 to be precise, and rapidly seems to have gained currency 
after that? The context in which the word is first found suggests that it had 
been in common usage for at least a few decades. Other terms used to designate 
monks, such as renunciants (apotaktikoi), also came into common currency in 
the fourth century. We can conclude that monasticism emerged as a significant 
phenomenon in the church and society of Egypt in the first half of the fourth 
century. By the middle of the century, when Athanasius gave the movement its 
first great literary classic with his Life of Antony, it was playing an ever greater 
role in the life of the church. 

In 1881 the noted German historian of the church, Adolf Harnack, pub- 
lished a small work entitled «Monasticism. Its Ideals and History» ? Harnack 
perceived a growing worldliness on the part of the church beginning already 
in the late second century and by the middle of the third century the church 
had «entered the world-state». He noted: «Thus it is that at the middle of 
the third century we find the church furnished with all the forces that a State 





1 Originally published in German: «Die Rolle des Ménchtums in der Agyptischen 
Kirche» in Pro Oriente Jahrbuch 2009, Wien 2010, 184-197. 

2  EA.JunGz, «The Earliest Use of Monachos for “Monk” (P. Coll. Youtie 77) and the 
Origins of Monasticism», Jahrbuch für Antike und Christentum 20 (1977) 72-89. 


3 A. HARNACK, Das Mönchtum, seine Ideale und seine Geschichte, Giessen 1881. An Eng- 
lish translation was published twenty years later: A. HARNACK, Monasticism. Its Ideals 
and History and The Confessions of St Augustine. Two Lectures. London 1901. 
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and its culture could offer her, entering on all the relations of life, and ready 
for any concession which did not concern her creed».* The growing worldli- 
ness of the church meant that she was «no longer in a position to give peace to 
all that came to her, and to shelter them from the world»? The worldliness of 
the church was the context that gave rise to monasticism in Egypt according to 
Harnack: «In the course ofthe third century, there may already have been a few 
instances of individuals tired of the world, fleeing into the desert; nay, they may 
here and there have actually joined together for common life. At the opening 
of the the new century their number increased. They fled not the world only, 
but worldliness in the church; yet they did not therefore flee from the Church. 
Honors and riches, wife and children, they renounced in order to shun pleasure 
and sin, to give themselves up to the enjoyment of the contemplation of God, 
and to consecrate life by the preparation for death ».5 Christianity was grow- 
ing ever more indifferent and the «Church of Constantine drove into solitude 
and the desert those who wished to devote themselves to religion». And how 
did the Church react to these developments? As Harnack sees it, «She did the 
one thing left to secure her safety, in expressly approving the movement, nay, in 
bearing testimony that it realized the original ideal of the Christian life. ... The 
Church made a virtue of necessity». Harnack underlines this point: «It is one 
of the most striking historical facts that the Church, precisely at the time when 
she was becoming more and more a legal and sacramental institution, threw 
out an ideal of life which could be realized, not in herself, but only alongside 
herself. The more deeply she became compromised with the world, the higher, 
the more superhuman became her ideal» ? The Church, in Harnack’s view had 
reduced Christianity by the fourth century to a shallow morality aiming to sub- 
ject every thing to her poor moral rules and ordinances of worship. With the 
development and acceptance in the Church of the monastic movement there 
developed a double morality and a two tier Church. Although Harnack could 
express admiration for the original aims of the monastic movement, he clearly 
disapproved of this result. In a concluding peroration to this section of his es- 
say, he writes: «But it is an evidence of the extraordinary force with which the 
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Church had established herself in the minds of men, that monasticism, on its 
first appearance, did not venture, like the Montanists, to criticize the Church, 
or to brand her path as a departure from the truth. If we consider what enthu- 
siasm, nay, what a fanaticism, speedily developed in the monastic communities, 
we shall be astonished to observe how few and ineffective were the attacks on 
the Church - even though they were not altogether absent. Hardly a single man 
demanded a reform of Christianity generally. The movement might well have 
proved a revolution for the secular Church, yet in truth it did not turn her paths 
aside».'° The key phrase is «a reform of the Church generally». Monasticism 
had not aimed at this and was therefore fundamentally a mistake. As becomes 
explicit at the end of his essay, for the reform of the Church generally, one had 
to wait for the message of Luther.” 

Although this is history from a specifically evangelical theological point of 
view, Harnack makes many observations that are in fact worthy of consider- 
ation. If we cannot accept his ecclesiology, it may nevertheless be possible to 
take seriously the thesis that monasticism did in fact arise of the context of the 
growing worldliness of the Church. Recent developments in the sociology of 
religion can provide some tools with which to develop this thesis. The American 
sociologist Rodney Stark has written considerably on the sociology of religion 
recently and has proposed a number of general theses as well as some useful 
historical observations. 

According to Stark, «pluralism is the natural or normal religious state of 
affairs», that is, «in the absence of repression, there will be multiple religious 
organizations. One reason for pluralism is that in any normal population people 
seem to differ according to the intensity of their religious desires and tastes. That 
is, some people are content with a religion that, although it promises less, also 
requires less. Others want more from their religion and are willing to do more to 
get it». He quotes Max Weber, who noted that «in every religion... people dif- 
fer greatly on their religious capacities» and in every religion some people qual- 
ify as «religious virtuosi».'? Stark builds on this observation proposing that 
«religious diversity in all societies is rooted in social niches, groups of people 
sharing particular preferences concerning religious intensity ». Most people, he 
observes, «want some intensity in their religion and will accept some costs, but 
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not too much of either. Some people will have little religious interest and will 
prefer to be involved as little as possible». In any society, as Weber noted, some 
people will aspire to a high-intensity faith. Stark insists that in any society where 
diversity is not suppressed, there will be a diversity in religious supply, because 
there is a diversity in religious demand. Concretely this means pluralism, the 
existence of multiple religious organizations." 

Christianity started out as a high intensity religion. In an another earlier work 
he has traced the growth and diffusion of Christianity, as Harnack did earlier, in 
the first three centuries.” He insists that a principal reason for the successful dif- 
fusion of Christianity was that, compared with paganism, it offered both greater 
rewards both in this life and in the next and that it made correspondingly higher 
demands. Contrary to the view of many historians beginning with Eusebius, 
Stark insists that Constantine was not responsible for the triumph of Christian- 
ity. «By the time he gained the throne, Christian growth already had become a 
tidal wave of exponential increase. If anything, Christianity played a leading role 
in the triumph of Constantine, providing him with substantial and well-orga- 
nized urban support». What happened with Constantine turned out in fact 
to bea curse for the Church. Stark asserts that «he destroyed its most attractive 
and dynamic aspects, turning a high-intensity, grassroots movement into an ar- 
rogant institution controlled by an elite who often managed to be both brutal 
and lax». Constantine diverted the resources of the state from the support of 
the pagan temples to the support ofthe Christians. Suddenly within a few years 
Christianity became the most-favored recipient of the near limitless resources 
of imperial favor." This resulted in radical changes in the life of the Church. 
«A faith that had been meeting in humble structures was suddenly housed in 
magnificent public buildings - the new church of St. Peter built by Constantine 
in Rome was modeled on the basilican form used for imperial throne halls. A 
clergy recruited from the people and modestly sustained by member contribu- 
tions suddenly gained immense power, status, and wealth as part of the impe- 
rial civil service. Bishops “now became grandees on a par with the wealthiest 
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Although Christianity was not yet the state religion, it had acquired a virtual 
monopoly on the resources available for the support of religion and monopoly, 
in Stark’s view, inevitably leads to laxity. Christianity as such ceased to be a high 
intensity religion. «Privileges and exemptions granted to Christian clergy pre- 
cipitated a stampede into the priesthood»."? This is the new context in which 
we see the rapid diffusion of monasticism in the first part of the fourth century. 
It provided an outlet for those who desired a high-intensity religion. Stark ob- 
serves that one of the most impressive achievements of the Church is the way in 
which it has succeeded in encapsulating the sectarian impulse safely within the 
institutional structure. «Again and again, those most dedicated to a very high- 
intensity faith were channelled into religious orders, thereby put in the service to 
the Church rather than left to become its opponents». Of course this resulted 
in the development of a two-tiered Christianity or as Stark puts it, two quite dis- 
tinct churches, the Church of Power and the Church of Piety. The Church of Pi- 
ety arose in many ways as «a reaction to the Church of Power, being made up of 
those who were still committed to the moral vision of early Christianity ». Stark 
observes that «the Church of Piety might have been shunted aside to become an 
unsuccessful sect but for the fact that it had a solid institutional base in monasti- 
cism, which, in turn, was sustained primarily by the nobility and upper classes».”! 

The similarity to Harnack’s view is clear, but the conclusion drawn is quite 
different. Not only is monasticism not a mistaken path for a reform of the 
whole Church that would take place only a thousand years later, but it corre- 
sponds to something fundamental in the human religious situation, the diver- 
sity of religious intensity present in all societies. It allowed for the development 
or continuation of a high-intensity Christianity alongside the lax form of the 
post-Constantinian era. In this view of things, the two-tiered moral structure 
that results is not an error but a sociological necessity. Monasticism thus plays 
the role of providing an outlet for the desire for a high-intensity Christianity 
and and at least in theory a permanent witness to it. As we all know of course 
from subsequent history, monastic societies can also slide into laxity and lose 
this function. This leads to reform movements or to new religious societies. 

It is time now to switch from what might be called a macrovision of the de- 
velopment of monasticism in Egypt to a micro-view and to an examination of 
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some of the concrete developments that took place in the relationship between 
the monastic movement in the Church in Egypt in the fourth and following cen- 
turies. We are all acquainted with the famous names associated with the rise of 
the movement: Antony, Amon, Macarius, Didymus, Pachomius, Shenoute, but 
from the point of view of the rapport between the movement and the Church 
the most important figure was not a monk but the bishop of Alexandria, Atha- 
nasius, who reigned from 328 to 373, the period in which Christianity in Egypt 
passed from being a minority to becoming a majority or a Christianity of the 
masses, as one writer had put it.” 

I have used the word «reigned» deliberately to emphasize the unusual struc- 
ture of the Church in Egypt, for, as historians have noted, the Church of Egypt is 
the only one in the East to have developed a monarchical form of government.” 
The churches (dioceses) erected the length of the Nile valley beginning with 
the episcopate of Demetrios, maintained an absolute dependance regarding the 
mother-city. Created by the bishop of Alexandria, the Egyptian bishops were 
totally submitted to his direct authority. This structure was already in place be- 
fore the Council of Nicaea. The Meletian schism of the early fourth century can 
be viewed as a rebellion against the authority of the bishop of Alexandria and 
was so viewed then by the bishop, Peter. The long reign of Athanasius, his pasto- 
ral visits throughout Egypt, his Festal letters, and forceful opposition to Arian- 
ism only served to reinforce this peculiar structure of the Egyptian Church. He 
seems to have been the first bishop of Alexandria to visit all of Egypt and the 
Pentapolis as well in the first six years of his episcopate.”* All of this is worth 
noting, because it helps to explain his impact on the monastic movement. 

Although Athanasius was not a monk - that terminology seems to have just 
been coming into use when he was elected - he was held to be an asketes.” At 
that time the majority of Christian ascetics, whom he refers to as monazontes and 
partbenoi/* were still living in the cities. The content of his first two Festal Letters 
suggests that he was well acquainted with the ascetic traditions in the Church. 
In the first Festal Letter he explained «fasting as a process by which the soul 
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brings the body under the control of the will and gains access to special revela- 
tory knowledge from God».” The next year he devoted his second Festal Let- 
ter to the theme of «withdrawal from the world». Such withdrawal, «achieved 
through practices of renunciation was necessary for the life of every Christian, 
not just for an ascetic elite». Sometime before he was forced into exile for the 
second time in 339, he seems to have written his first Letter to Virgins in which 
he portrayed the Virgin Mary as a model for virgins, a silent, secluded and sub- 
missive girl. It has been suggested that in this way Athanasius hoped to neutralize 
the support that his Arian opponents received from numerous virgins. Virgins 
were not better than married women, but were themselves «brides of Christ» 
and so should behave in the manner of good obedient wives.” 

Athanasius returned in triumph from his exile in the West in 346. In the pe- 
riod since his election almost twenty years earlier the monastic movement had 
developed in an extraordinary manner. In the memorable phrase of Athanasius 
himself in the Life of Antony, the «desert was made a city by monks, who left 
their own people and registered themselves for the citizenship in the heavens» 
(Vit. Ant. 14). The desert communities of Nitria and Scetis, begun much earlier 
in the century and associated with the names of Ammoun and Macarius, were 
flourishing. Pachomius died in 347* and left a very large monastic federation 
consisting of no fewer that ten monasteries for men and women. Almost ten 
years later, the famous Antony died, just as Athanasius was to find himself once 
again in exile, this time in the desert with the monks. The following year Atha- 
nasius seems to have composed his Life of Antony, which was quickly translated 
into many other languages including Latin, Coptic and Syriac. Although Atha- 
nasius composed many other works dealing with the ascetic life before and after 
this one, The Life of Antony proved to be his most original, popular and effective 
work in this area. It is not an exaggeration to say that it is the work that has had 
the most lasting effects in establishing the role of monasticism in the Egyptian 
Church. It is perhaps a measure of its effectiveness that Harnack called it the 
most harmful work ever composed." 
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Whatever may have been the historical reality, Athanasius made Antony 
«the perfect instance of human appropriation of the Word's victory over sin and 
death: Antony’s body is in the full control of his soul, which is in the full control 
of the Word of God ».? Inevitably Antony became an expression of Athanasius’ 
own theological vision. This was a very original work, the first Christian biogra- 
phy ofa holy man not a martyr and it was quickly and widely imitated. Its influ- 
ence on later Christian hagiography was incalculable. Along with biblical mod- 
els for holy men including the story of Jesus himself,” Athanasius was probably 
influenced by the biographies of philosophers of which there existed many from 
the time of Plato on. The Life of Antony proved to be Athanasius’ most effective 
instrument in furthering his policy of integrating the ascetic movement into the 
service of the Church. This was perceived even by some contemporaries. In 380, 
just seven years after the death of Athanasius, Gregory Nazianzen composed an 
encomium on Athanasius in which he made these observations: 


While he associated with them [the monks], the great Athanasius, just as he 
was the mediator and reconciler of all people, imitating him who made peace 
between disparate elements with his blood, so too he reconciled the solitary 
life with the shared by showing that the priesthood is philosophical and that 
philosophy requires a priesthood. For he harmonized the two and brought 
them into one - both quiet action and active quietness — in such a way that he 
convinced [the monks] that to be a monk is characterized more by the steadiness 
of one's conduct than by the withdrawal [&voópnoic] of one's body.” 


It may be useful to note that the term philosophical life had already become 
synonymous in Christian usage with ascetic or monastic life. Much earlier in the 
same century Eusebius had described how Origen had taken up a philosophical 
form of life. 

I would like now to refer to some specific passages in the Life of Antony to 
indicate some of the themes that Athanasius introduced. In chapters 46 and 47 
Athanasius recounts how Antony went to Alexandria during the persecution 
of Maximin, for he yearned to suffer martyrdom or at least to render service to 
the confessors in the mines and in the prisons. He encouraged those who were 
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called to martyrdom and remained with them to the end. Athanasius says that 
«he seemed like one who grieved because he had not been martyred, but the 
Lord was protecting him to benefit us and others, so that he might be a teacher 
to many in the discipline that he had learned from the Scriptures». After the 
persecution had ended and the bishop of Alexandria, Peter, had also been mar- 
tyred Athanasius states: «Antony departed and withdrew once again to his cell, 
and was daily being martyred by his conscience, and doing battle in the contests 
of the faith». By this simple stroke of associating Antony with martyrdom both 
historically and spiritually, Athanasius managed to suggest that the monastic 
life was a continuation of the heroic age and life of the martyrs. To use the so- 
ciological terminology introduced earlier, it connected monasticism with that 
high-tension Christianity of an earlier period. 

Athanasius also described Antony’s goal and manner of life as a monk in 
terms stemming from an earlier tradition both Christian and philosophic. At 
the beginning of the Life, after a brief description of his parents, childhood, and 
the death of his parents when he was about twenty, Athanasius recounts how 
Antony was inspired by hearing the verse from the Gospel of Matthew, «If you 
would be perfect, go, sell what you possess and give to the poor, and you will 
have treasure in heaven» (Matt 19:21) read in Church, to sell all that he had 
inherited and give it to the poor. Then, says Athanasius, «Placing his sister in 
the charge of respected and trusted virgins, and giving her over to the convent 
for rearing, he devoted himself from then on to the discipline rather than the 
household, giving heed to himself and patiently training himself. There were not 
yet many monasteries in Egypt, and no monk knew at all the great desert, but 
each of those wishing to give attention to his life disciplined himself in isolation, 
not far from his own village». Here Athanasius has introduced two technical 
terms, ultimately drawn from the Greek philosophical tradition, to describe 
Antony’s action in taking up the life of a monk: prosoche (attention) and askesis 
(exercise or discipline). 


2.1.1 Prosoche 


Prosoche can be translated as «attention to oneself» or «being vigilant over 
oneself». It is found in the Scriptures as a verbal admonition.» Philo of Alex- 
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andria uses it to describe the ascetic practice of the patriarch Jacob.” Clement 
of Alexandria and Origen see it as an essential element in the development of 
the spiritual life, a continual concentration on the present moment, which must 
be lived as if it were the first and the last; in this way prosoche is closely linked 
to mindfulness of death. In chapter 19 of the Vita Antonii Antony quotes Paul 
saying «I die daily» (1Cor 15:31) and adds «If we practise in this way and live 
like this day by day, we shall not sin». The word also means living constantly 
in the presence of God with the awareness of the presence of God. This atti- 
tude of vigilance was also the fundamentally characteristic spiritual attitude of 
the Stoic philosophers. One could cite numerous passages from the writings 
of Epictetus, Marcus Aurelius as well as the Platonist Porphyry, on the subject 
of the need to keep in mind the thought of death (as a moral incentive) and of 
living in the presence of God.” Athanasius concludes his work with the same 
thought. Shortly before his death, Antony exhorts his disciples: «Live as if you 
were about to die each day, keep watch over yourselves and remember the in- 
structions which you have heard from me».*® 

An examination of Antony’ letters, which even until very recently have not 
been given the attention they deserve, confirms that this was the teaching of 
the historical Antony and not merely an ideal attributed by his biographer.” 
Among the most notable characteristics of these letters is the repetition of the 
counsel «know yourself».* This ancient Greek aphorism, originally attributed 
to the Delphic oracle, was already understood as equivalent to the philosophical 
and Biblical notion of prosoche in the writings of Philo. Among the Christian 
writers both before and after Antony who were to make use of this theme, is 
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Origen, who in his Commentary on the Song of Songs, distinguishes two types 
of knowing oneself.“ The first, on the ethical-moral plane, comes about when 
a person recognizes his or her own failings and the need for improvement. The 
second has rather to do with the realization of our true spiritual nature and of 
our position in the universe as created beings.? Both aspects are found also in 
the letters of Antony.“ 


2.1.2 Askesis 


The second technical term introduced by Athanasius to describe Antony’s prac- 
tice as a monk is askesis (4oKnotg). This word, the corresponding verb to which is 
doxety, is difficult to translate adequately because its common usage in modern 
everyday European languages carries a negative meaning. Generally it is used to 
signify not doing something, and indicates abnegation and physical austerity.“ 
In the context of early monasticism, a translation as «spiritual exercise» would 
be preferable, not in order to deny its aspect of abnegation or of physical auster- 
ity, but in order to emphasize its spiritual or intellectual aspect. The original 
meaning in the monastic context may best be illustrated by examining the un- 
derlying metaphor of the monk as athlete. In the Contra Celsum Origen tried 
to refute the view, held by the pagan author Celsus, that people are incapable 
of progress, by comparing the moral situation to that of an athlete. Just as per- 
son is capable of training to become a good tightrope-walker through attention 
and practice, so also in the ethical-moral sphere virtue may be acquired through 
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prolonged attention and practice.“ Origen signified attention and practice by 
prosoche and askesis. Askesis in its original meaning signifies the training pro- 
gram of an athlete. On the spiritual plane it signifies the training program, the 
spiritual exercises, of the spiritual athlete. The image of an athlete becomes a 
commonplace to describe the monk and it included the notion of askesis. For 
Athanasius, askesis signifies the search for moral perfection or virtue by means 
of various exercises, in order to offer service to God (or in order to be pleasing 
to God)." At the beginning of the Prologue to the Vita Antonii, Athanasius 
uses the term to indicate the practice of virtue and later declares that the Lord 
had protected Antony from being martyred in order to make of him a teacher 
of the ascetic life, which he had learned from the Scriptures.“ At the same time, 
Athanasius also says that as a young man Antony had sought to learn as much as 
he could about the practice of virtue and spiritual exercise, that is, about askesis, 
from old men who practiced the ascetic life. Among the qualities and practices 
mentioned we find amiability, diligent attention in prayer, gentleness, devotion 
to Christ and mutual love.? According to Athanasius, Antony strove to realize 
in himself the virtues of all as part of his ascesis. 
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Kirche», in Theologische Realenzyclopedie 4, Berlin 1979, 204-225 and J. DE GUIBERT 
and M. OLPHE-GAILLARD, «Ascése, Ascétisme», in Dictionnaire de la Spiritualité 1, 
Paris 1937, 936-977. Couilleau («La liberté d’Antoine», 29, n.52) notes that the word 
enters Christian literature in force with the Vita Antonii. Athanasius uses it 38 times. 

48 Vit. Ant. 46: 6 6$ Köpiog HW adtov quA&ttOv siç TV NOV kai TV EtépOv OEEAEIAY, iva Kol 
EV TH] &oKr|osi Tv AdTOSG EK TOV YPAQaV peuáðnkev, 10AXoic SLÖACKAAOG YEvITOL. 

49 Vit. Ant. 3-4. 
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Antony also practiced physical asceticism: fasting, abstinence from meat 
and wine, night vigils, and sleeping on the bare earth.? However, this physical 
asceticism was practiced in the interests of the spirit and not because austerity 
and abnegation were ends in themselves, nor because the body was considered 
to be in itself bad. The aim of physical austerity was to strengthen the spirit. 
Athanasius relates that Antony used to say «the spirit is strong when the plea- 
sures of the body become weaker».*! 

By describing the beginning of Antony’s monastic life in these terms, Atha- 
nasius was proposing an ideal that placed the development of the interior life 
at the heart of the monastic enterprise. Whatever may have been the ideas of 
the historical Antony, Athanasius’ description assured that he would become a 
model for the the interior life. 

Athanasius also found another role for monks by beginning to ordain them 
bishops, a practice that was destined to have far-reaching consequences for the 
Egyptian Church. Already by 339, Athanasius had begun to confirm the choice 
of monks by local communities as their bishop.” Only fifteen years after Pacho- 
mius had established himself in Tabennesi, we find one of his monks, Philon, as 
bishop of Thebes, six miles to the south. Another, Mouis, replaces Ammonius 
as bishop of Latopolis further to the south. Mouis is cited by Athanasius along 
with six other monks, who had become bishops, in 354 in order to convince 
the monk of Nitria, Drakontius, to accept the bishopric of Hermopolis Parva. 
Among these six was Serapion of Thmuis, a disciple of Antony and bishop since 
337. As time went on, the practice became more common. In his Festal Letter of 
368, Athanasius observes that the eleven new bishops that year were «all ascet- 
ics leading the monastic life ».° 

The insistence of the Canons of Athanasius on the style of life of a bishop 
shows the desire to recruit irreproachable men for the post. It was not only chas- 
tity, but the whole range of moral qualities for which the ascetic life prepared 
one, that led to the choice of monks as bishops. It was above all because of their 
cultivation of knowledge of the Scriptures that the choice of monks as bishops 
appeared attractive to Athanasius. The monastic culture was essentially a Scrip- 





50 Vit. Ant. 7,6-8. 


51 Vit. Ant. 7,9. The English translations of the Life of Antony are from: ATHANASIUS, 
The Life of Antony and the Letter to Marcellinus, tt. R.C. Gregg ( Classics of Western 
Spirituality), New York 1980. 


52 MARTIN, Athanase dAlexandrie, 680. 
53 MARTIN, Athanase dAlexandrie, 682. 
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tural one, in which the biblical texts were read, memorized, recited and inter- 
preted. This is true both of the eremitical and of the cenobitic circles, as I have 
documented elsewhere.”* 

Athanasius portrays Antony as assiduously cultivating the interior life. He 
knows the Scriptures by heart. He is perfectly orthodox, refusing to have any- 
thing to do with Meletians, Manichaeans, and Arians.” He even went to Al- 
exandria and preached eloquently against the Arians.” Athanasius comments: 
«When they heard the heresy that contends against Christ condemned by such 
a man, all the people rejoiced. And all in the city ran together to see Antony»? 
Not only did his knowledge of the Scriptures allow him to combat heresy, but 
he was also capable on entering into dialogue with the non-Christian philoso- 
phers, as Athanasius recounts at length.” He could even dispute the allegorical 
interpretation of the pagan myths.” 

What more could one ask for in a bishop? Thus Athanasius’ portrait of Ant- 
ony contributed significantly to a process already underway, the monastification 
of the episcopacy of the Egyptian Church, a process that continued so that later 
in the fifth century only monks would be considered for this office.” 

From what has been said thus far, it is clear that Athanasius played a major 
role through his practice, his personal contacts, and his writings in determining 
the major role that monasticism would play in the life of the Egyptian Church. 
It is a measure of his success that in the Bohairic Life of Pachomius, Theodore 
recounts that he heard Pachomius say the following: «In Egypt now in our gen- 
eration, I see three principal things flourishing with the favor of God and man. 
The first is the blessed athlete, the holy Apa Athanasius, the archbishop of Alex- 
andria who struggles for the faith even to the point of death. The second is our 
holy father Antony, who is the perfect model of the anchoritic life. The third 
is this Koinonia, which is the pattern for everyone who wants to gather souls 





54 M. SHERIDAN, «The Spiritual and Intellectual World of Early Egyptian Monasticism» 
in this volume, 47-87. See also: MARTIN, Athanase dAlexandrie, 690-699. 


55 Vit. Ant. 68. 
56 Vit. Ant. 69. 
57 Vit. Ant. 70. 
58 Vit. Ant. 72-80. 
59 Vit. Ant. 76. 


60 There is a major difference between limiting the field of choice for the episcopacy to 
monks and trying to impose celibacy on a non-monastic clergy, such as occurred later in 
the western Church. 
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together according to God to help them achieve perfection».°' Thus, by the 
end of the fourth century, Athanasius and monasticism were inseparably joined 
in the memory of the Egyptian Church.” Monasticism has continued to play a 
major role in the life of the Egyptian Church, even, in the eyes of some histori- 
ans, assuring its survival in the period that followed the Arab conquest of Egypt. 
But that is another story for another time. 





61 A. VEILLEUX, Pachomian Koinonia 1, Kalamazoo, Mich. 1982, 192. 


62 Onthe integration of monasticism within the Egyptian Church, one should now consult: 
M. GIORDA, Monachesimo e istituzioni ecclesiastiche in Egitto. Alcuni casi di interazione e 
integrazione, Bologna 2010 and eadem, Il Regno di Dio in Terra. Le Fondazioni monastiche 
Egiziane tra V e VII secolo, Roma 2011. 


THE ENCOMIUM IN THE COPTIC 
LITERATURE OF THE LATE SIXTH CENTURY’ 


Among extant Coptic sermons, a significant number are designated as «enco- 
mia». Some of these, but by no means all, show the characteristics of the en- 
comium as developed in the Greek patristic literature of the fourth and fifth 
centuries. In order to distinguish among the various types of sermons that bear 
this label, it will be necessary first to situate the encomium in the context of clas- 
sical rhetoric.” It may be useful to recall that in antiquity there never developed 
specifically Christian schools of grammar or rhetoric; the famous Christian 
preachers/orators of the fourth and fifth century learned their art in the tradi- 
tional schools. The tradition of rhetorical education in Greco-Roman Egypt has 
recently been studied in some detail? 


1. LOCATING THE ENCOMIUM WITHIN CLASSICAL RHETORIC 


At least from the time of Aristotle rhetoric was regarded as having three divi- 
sions: 1. deliberative or political, 2. forensic or legal, 3. epideictic or ceremonial. 
These divisions, reflecting the life of fifth and fourth century Athens above all, 
corresponded to the kinds of oratory practiced in the public assemblies, the law 
courts and on ceremonial occasions such as public festivals and funerals.‘ Aris- 





1 This essay appeared first in Christianity in Egypt: Literary Production and Intellectual 
Trends. Studies in Honor of Tito Orlandi (SE Aug 125), ed. P Buzi - A. Camplani, Roma 
2011, 443-464. It isa pleasure and a privilege to be able to offer this contribution to honor 
the outstanding contributions and the indefatigable labors of Tito Orlandi on behalf of 
Coptic studies over many decades. As the notes will show, this article owes much to his 
work. 


2 The present essay presupposes and builds on observations made in a previous article: Rhe- 
torical Structure in Coptic Sermons, in The World of Early Egyptian Christianity. Language 
Literature and Social Context. Essays in Honor of David W. Johnson, ed. J.D. Goehring - 
J.A. Timbie, Washington, D.C. 2007, 25-48. 


3 See R. CRIBIORE, Writings, teachers, and students in Graeco-Roman Egypt (American 
Studies in Papyrology 36), Atlanta 1996, and eadem, Gymnastics of the Mind. Greek Edu- 
cation in Hellenistic and Roman Egypt, Princeton/Oxford 2001. 

4 See G.A. KENNEDY, Classical Rhetoric and its Christian and Secular Tradition from An- 
cient to Modern Times, 2d. ed., Chapel Hill, NC 1999, 7 and idem, A New History of Clas- 
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totle saw these three types of rhetoric as referring to three different types of time 
and noted that the ceremonial orator is «properly concerned with the present, 
since all men praise or blame in view of the state of things existing at the time, 
though they often find it useful also to recall the past and to make guesses at 
the future». The three kinds of rhetoric also have three distinct ends in view 
and that of epideictic, according to Aristotle, is: «Those who praise or attack a 
man aim at proving him worthy of honor or the reverse, and they too treat all 
other considerations with reference to this one» ? Subjects of epideictic rheto- 
ric could be gods, men, cities or things and speakers often drew on the Homeric 
poems that formed the basis of all Greek education for their subjects. Although 
the encomium is found earlier in the tradition of Greek poetry, by the fifth cen- 
tury it had become a form of prose rhetoric. Thus Gorgias (480-375 BC) was 
famous for his Encomium of Helen as was Isocrates on the same subject.° With 
the Panegyricus of Isocrates we begin to have prose pieces that were written 
without being delivered." Later in the period known as the Second Sophistic, 
panegyric, technically a speech at a festival, came to be regarded as a subdivi- 
sion of epideictic. Other genres in this division would have been a gamelion, a 
speech at a marriage, and an epitaphios, a speech at a funeral? In the treatises 
on epideictic rhetoric attributed to Menander Rhetor, widely diffused in the 
Byzantine empire, the classification of epideictic becomes more complex and 
acquires many more subdivisions corresponding to all the occasions that called 
for such oratory.? 

The encomium, however, was not only included under epideictic rhetoric, 
but came to be incorporated in the progymnasmata, the school exercises prac- 





sical Rhetoric, Princeton, N J. 1994, 61-62; S. MATUSCHEK, Epideiktische Beredsamkeit in 
Historisches Wörterbuch der Rhetorik, ed. G. Ueding, Darmstadt 1994, 2:1258-1267; T.C. 
BURGESS, Epideictic Literature (Studies in Classical Philology 3), Chicago 1902. These 
divisions were repeated five centuries later by Menander Rhetor. See D. A. RussELL - N.G. 
WILSON, Menander Rhetor, Oxford 1981, 2-5. 


5 ARISTOTLE, Rhetorica, I, 3. Tr: R. MCKEON, The Basic Works of Aristotle, 
New York 1941. 


KENNEDY, Classical Rhetoric, 34-38. 
KENNEDY, Classical Rhetoric, 38-45. 
KENNEDY, Classical Rhetoric, 49. 
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ticed by students of rhetoric.'? As such, it came to be regarded not just as a com- 
plete form of epideictic rhetoric, but as a part, a building block, so to speak, that 
could be used in other forms of rhetoric as well. This is explained quite clearly 
by Nicholas the Sophist, a fifth century AD teacher of rhetoric at Constanti- 
nople: «some progymnasmata are parts, some parts and wholes». He goes on 
to explain that encomium «belongs with those that are parts and wholes. We are 
treating it as a whole whenever we use it to speak well of someone, and as a part 
whenever in the course of deliberative speaking we praise something or other 
that we are urging be done...». Nicholas classifies Isocrates’ Panegyricus as be- 
longing to the deliberative species of rhetoric, but «constructed of encomiastic 
material». According to Nicholas, «the end of encomion is the honorable (to 
kalon), as justice is the end of the judicial and the advantageous of deliberative 
speech».'! We are now over seven centuries from the original division of rheto- 
ric by Aristotle into these three parts. Already for many centuries students had 
practiced the progymnasmata, the parts or exercises, and encomium was one of 
these. Among others, these included: fable, narrative, anecdote, maxim, refuta- 
tion, confirmation, invective and comparison. One of the earliest extant manu- 
als, that of Aelius Theon from the first century AD, describes the subject matter 
of encomium as «language revealing the greatness of virtuous actions and other 
good qualities belonging to a particular person». Although he states that the 
term is now applied to praise of living persons, whereas praise of the dead is 
called an epitaphios, the fact is that the famous encomia of Helen by Gorgias and 
Isocrates were of a dead person. The epitaphios was properly a funeral oration.” 
Theon explains that good things are praised especially and «some good things 
relate to the mind and character, others to the body, and some are external to 
us». From these three classes of things, he says, we can get an abundance of sub- 
jects for an encomium. Among the things that can be praised he suggests, «first, 
good birth, and that is twofold, either from the goodness of (a man’s) city and 
tribe and constitution, or from ancestors and other relatives. Then there is edu- 
cation, friendship, reputation, official position, wealth, good children, a good 
death. Goods of the body are health, strength, beauty, and acuteness of sense». 
The goods of the mind and the actions resulting from them offer other possibili- 
ties, «for example, that a person is prudent, temperate, courageous, just, pious, 





10 See G.A. KENNEDY, Progymnasmata. Greek Textbooks of Prose Composition and Rhetoric, 
tr. G.A. Kennedy, Atlanta 2003. 


11 KENNEDY, Progymnasmata, 155. 
12 KENNEDY, Progymnasmata, 50, n. 154. 
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generous, magnanimous, and the like». Fine actions are those «done for others, 
rather than ourselves and done for the sake of the honorable, not the expedient 
or the pleasant». Theon also suggests that there is a proper order for the subjects 
of praise: after the prowmion, one should speak of good birth and other external 
goods, «in each case showing that the subject used the advantage prudently». 
He notes that «goods that result from chance rather than moral choice are the 
least source of praise». If the person lacks such goods, one can always say that 
«he was not brought low by his misfortunes nor unjust in poverty nor servile 
when in want». Then actions and successes should be taken up, arranged under 
the virtues.” The later treatise on the progymnasmata attributed to Hermogenes 
mentions additional items that can be included in praise such as « marvelous oc- 
currences at birth, for example from dreams of signs or things like that». Most 
important, he says, are deeds and finally the manner of death. This treatise also 
notes: « The best source of argument in encomia is derived from comparisons, 
which you will utilize as the occasion may suggest >." This is, in fact, a reference 
to another of the progymnasmata, synkrisis or comparison, which is treated by 
all the manuals as a distinct exercise. 


2. LOCATING THE ENCOMIUM WITHIN CHRISTIAN RHETO- 
RIC 


Christian preaching in the early Church has been divided into «missionary 
sermon, prophetic preaching, the homily and the panegyrical sermon».” The 
first true example of Christian epideictic oratory, according to Kennedy, is the 
farewell discourse of Gregory Thaumaturgus, delivered about 238 when he was 
departing from Origen’s school at Caesarea, but it is not a sermon, that is, an 
example of preaching.!6 For extant examples of that one must wait for Eusebius, 
who included in his Ecclesiastical History a panegyric he had delivered himself 
on the occasion of the dedication of the new church in Tyre in 326 or 327. He 
calls it a «panegyric» (mavnyvpıkög) and says that many other bishops present 
also delivered panegyrics." Eusebius employs the traditional forms drawn from 
the progymnasmata such as ecphrasis (description) and synkrisis (comparison). 
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Eusebius also delivered a panegyric in 336 for Constantine’s thirtieth jubilee, 
which has been preserved. 

It was in the second half of the fourth century, however, that Christian pan- 
egyric came into full flower in the sermons of the Cappadocian fathers, Basil the 
Great, Gregory Nazianzen, and Gregory of Nyssa. Basil and Gregory Nazianzen 
had studied rhetoric in Athens with some of the best known rhetors of the pe- 
riod, Himerius and Prohaeresius. Forty-four orations of Gregory Nazianzen are 
extant and eight of these are encomia, which show strong influence of the soph- 
ists of the period.'? Of particular interest from the point of view of later Coptic 
encomia are the ones on Athanasius and Basil, both of which were translated 
into Sahidic Coptic.” 


3. THE STYLE OF CHRISTIAN PANEGYRIC 


An important distinction has been made between the style that was consid- 
ered appropriate for a panegyrical sermon and that appropriate for a homily. F. 
Siegert has noted that in the ancient world only Jewish, as it took place in the 
synagogues, and Christian religious celebrations required rhetorical activity.” 
As he notes, «Ancient religious celebrations normally kept worship separate 
from teaching». But that did not exclude the possibility of religious panegyric 
or speeches on religious matters before a public assembly or on the occasion of 
a festival. As already noted, the gods could be the subject of an encomium. This 
required the participation of professional speakers. There was also religious dis- 
course on a colloquial level suited for the classroom or private gatherings, such as 
that developed by some philosophers. These two styles or categories found their 
Jewish and Christian counterparts in the panegyrical sermon and the homily, 
both of which also corresponded to different occasions and audiences. Normal- 
ly the style appropriate to the panegyrical sermon was not seen as fitting for a 
homily, that is, an explanation of texts that had been read in the assembly, Jewish 
or Christian. The Christian text based homily had reached its first flowering in 
the homilies of Origen of Alexandria and was to know a second in the homilies 
of John Chrysostom. Siegert defines a homily as an address to an audience with 





18 KENNEDY, Classical Rhetoric, 163-165. 


19 See T. ORLANDI, «La traduzione copta dell'Encomio di Atanasio di Gregorio 
Nazianzeno», Le Muséon 83 (1970) 351-366. 
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which the speaker is familiar.”! It is characterized by a conversational, colloquial 
style. That is certainly true of the homilies of Origen and Chrysostom. 

Conversely the colloquial style was not seen as fitting for more formal occa- 
sions and social settings. These required the grand or high style that had been 
developed in the Greek discourse (/ogos). Public communication required high 
artistic skills to which a sophisticated urban public might well be accustomed. 
Thus the style suitable for an explanation of the readings was not sufficient for 
the celebration of an important feast or the annual commemoration of a saint 
or martyr. These required a grander style. It should be noted that the grand style 
did not necessarily mean the «Asianic» style, though this might be employed 
and some Coptic encomia or panegyrical sermons show its influence. 


4, COPTIC ENCOMIA 


We have chosen to concentrate here on a few authors from the late sixth century 
and/or early seventh, that is, from the time of the Patriarch Damian, because 
they are known to us by name, and can be situated more or less historically. They 
also show a clear acquaintance with the grand style. 


4.1 John of Shmun (Hermopolis — Ashmunein) 


The first of these is John of Shmun (called the «recluse») from whom we have 
two encomia, one on Antony published by Garitte in 1943” and a fragmentary 
one on Mark the Evangelist published by Orlandi in 1968.” The encomium of 
Antony also contains a passage praising the patriarch Damian (578-604), who is 
mentioned as living, thus allowing the author to be situated toward the end of the 
sixth century. John is identified as bishop of Shmun in the superscription, which 
also says that he preached the encomium while he was still a priest and recluse. 


The Encomium of Antony 


The encomium begins with a lavish proeemion (1-5) in which the author expresses 
his unworthiness to speak on a subject that has already been covered so well by 





21 _SIEGERT, «Homily and Panegyrical Sermon», 441. 


22 G. GARITTE, «Panégyrique de saint Antoine par Jean, l'évéque d'Hermopolis», 
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Athanasius. This is followed by an elaborate section of praise of Antony’s native 
land, Egypt (6-9), and then by praise of his parents (10, 14). Then John mentions 
his natural good qualities or virtues, which he manifested from the beginning, 
and describes his spiritual progress and his bodily asceticism. There are numer- 
ous allusions to specific passages in the Athanasius’ Life of Antony, with which the 
author is clearly very familiar. Abundant use is made of synkrisis (comparison) in 
order to fill out the discourse. Finally, John mentions all those who have praised 
Antony beginning with Athanasius, then Basil, Gregory Nazianzen, John Chryso- 
stom, Cyrill of Alexandria, Severus of Antioch, Shenoute, and his contemporary, 
Damian, who is mentioned as having inherited the throne of Athanasius. He con- 
cludes with a peroration addressed to the saint invoking his assistance. In short, 
John of Shmun shows perfect acquaintance with the literary form of the enco- 
mium and makes specific reference to Gregory s encomium of Athanasius, noting 
that Gregory had introduced praise of Antony into his discourse on Athanasius." 
John’s use of synkrisis is particularly worthy of note. In the intricate pro@- 
mion, John has already noted that by comparison with Athanasius, who had 
written the life of Antony, he is much inferior and unworthy. It is of course a 
commonplace for a writer or orator to declare his unworthiness or incapacity. 
He had also stated at the beginning of the pro@mion that he wished to offer 
a banquet of praise, another commonplace for a pro@mion. Further on in the 
proemion, on the basis of these two comparisons, that of the banquet and of his 
own comparative unworthiness, he skillfully introduces another syz&risis ($4): 


APHY AE ON NCYNFKATABATIKOC ETTAZM €TN2HTTHYTN 
NATNTNNNWAXE €2€NKOYI NBNNE EYWOYWOY H 2NKAPOIA 
(fol.73va) MN2€NE€PEBINOOC AYW ZNKEEIAOC NTEIMINE Nal 
EWAYNTOY EXNTETPATTEZA NZAE, EYOOXB MEN MMATE €20Y€ 
€NOINOYOM ETMMAY ETENAWE COYNTOY NTAYOPTIKAAY €2- 
PAl- 20MOC AE EYWOOTT NCOACA NNETNHX- 


Perhaps also the condescending guests among you will compare our words to 
little dry dates or to nuts and chick peas and other things of this sort, which 
are brought to the table at the end, much more humble indeed than those very 
expensive dishes already served, yet pleasing to the diners just the same. 


Later in the sermon John introduces an extended comparison between Ant- 
ony and the heavenly powers (§20ff.). He begins by exclaiming that his mind is 


24 GREGORY OF NAZIANZUS, Oration 21 (In laudem Athanasii S); PG 35, 1085-1088. 
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unable to find an example with which to compare Antony (œ X€ MITANOYC 
OMTTAPAAITMA AN €INATNTON ANTWNIOC EPON). If he is compared to 
visible things, he will be found to be superior to all of them. Then he notes that 
the wise (NCOcpoOC) say that man is a little world (OYKOYI NKocMoc) be- 
cause the energy of all those things in the whole world are found in him. Since 
each of the others are similar to the whole world, he concludes that we must rise 
in our mind to heaven, the place of Antony’s true citizenship (TTOAITEYMA), 
an allusion to Phil 3:20. Then he asks who dwells there. The answer is found in 
other Pauline texts, Eph 1:21 and Col 1:16: angels, archangels, principalities, 
powers, thrones, dominations and virtues. To these must be added the cheru- 
bim and the seraphim, which are more important and nearer to God. He then 
compares Antony to each of these beginning with the lowest grade (angels) and 
Antony is found to fit the description of each because of his behavior if not by 
his nature ($22).? This is done through a skillful use of the principle of inter- 
preting the Scriptures by means of the Scriptures allowing John to find the cor- 
rect description for each of the heavenly ranks. Space permits us to cite only the 
last two of these comparisons: 


XAIPOYBIN EWAYZEPMHNEYE MMOC XE IICOOYN €TOQ) AYW 
CEPAPIN €QAàYOYA2MEd XETIPW2K MITKO2T: 

AYO  X€MITETICOOYN NNANTONIOC AWAl, AYW TANIM 
2NNPOM€ TTENTAYAWAI €20Y€ €PO4, AYW NIM TTENTAJPTIPOK2 
MITKO2T ETOYWWE ETETINOYTETIE NTE4ZE, EAYMOY2 €BOA 
N2HT4 NOE N2€NXBBC KATATTETCH2 XEAZENXBBC X€PO €BOA 
MMOd AYW XEATICOOYN MITEXC POYOEIN N2HT4, 


Cherubim is interpreted «abundant knowledge» and seraphim «the flame of 
the fire». 

And was not the knowledge of Antony abundant and that of what man was 
more abundant than his? And who is it who was more on fire with the fire that 
consumes, that is, God, so that filled with it like burning coals, as it is written 
«coals were ignited by him» (Ps 17:8 LXX), and the knowledge of Christ 
shone forth in him? ($27)?° 





25 There is an allusion here to the Stoic principle that the nature of a thing is to be found in 
its etymology, based on the idea that the names correspond to the reality and are not pure 
convention. 


26 Although the etymology for cherubim goes back to Philo, both etymologies can be found 
in Ps. Dionysius, De caelesti hierarchia VIL,1 (PG 3, 205B), a possible source for John. 
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After additional development of the comparison achieved through playing 
with the idea of the wings and the eyes of these heavenly beings, John con- 
cludes that, like the Cherubim, Antony participated in the contemplation of 
the divinity in the manner of an incorporeal being (§29). He is aware that these 
comparisons may seem extravagant or provoke scandal («Perhaps you are mur- 
muring...»). His answer to the imaginary objection is to go even further: «but 
it is to God that I compare him». This is done again through the use of the 
principle of interpreting the Scriptures by means of the Scriptures, invoking suc- 
cessively: 1 Cor 11:1 «Be imitators of me as I am of Christ» , Eph 5:1 «Imitate 
God like beloved sons», Ps 86:1 «I have said that you are gods, that you are all 
sons of the Most High», and Matt 5:48 because he (Antony) «was perfect like 
his Father in the heavens who is perfect». This is followed by numerous other 
allusions to Scriptural, especially Old Testament texts, to illustrate the perfec- 
tion of Antony (§30). 

Thus it can be seen that a significant portion of the material for the enco- 
mium is obtained through comparisons (synkriseis), as Hermogenes had recom- 
mended, which are then developed and amplified through the use of Scriptural 
texts using the techniques of etymology and following the principle of inter- 
preting the Scriptures through the Scriptures." 


The Encomium of Mark 


The second encomium, on Mark the Evangelist, attributed to John of Shmun 
(the Recluse) shows similar characteristics. The prowmium, though fragmen- 
tary, is clearly in the «high» style fitting for the feast of the one who initiated 
the «preaching of the Gospel of Jesus Christ in Egypt». There follows an elabo- 
rate play on the theme of darkness and light taking its point of departure the 
Coptic name for Egypt, KHM€, which of course also means black. Before the 
arrival of Mark, Egypt was in darkness, as it is written « Ihe people that walked 
in darkness and the shadows, the light has shone has shown on them» (Isa 9:1 
inexact or paraphrase). This was not the natural light of the sun, but the light 
that illuminates every man coming into the world (John 1:9), which is the sun 


of intelligible things. Mark did not shine of his own light, but reflected the light 





27 This principle had been developed extensively by Origen, who had found it stated in 1 
Cor 2:13 «comparing spiritual things to spiritual». The passages in which Origen ap- 
peals to this text are numerous. Among them may be mentioned HomGn 2,6; 6,3; 7,4; 
HomEx 1,2; HomNum 16,9; HomEz 1,2;1,4; 6,4; ComCt 3; Com]n 13,361; CCels 4,71; 
7,11. 
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of God as the moon reflects the sun. Before Mark removed the idols the day was 
absent from Egypt and there was everlasting night, but when Mark, the light, ar- 
rived, the day began.” Fragmentary as the text is, it clearly reflects the same style 
and techniques involving the use of Scriptural texts already seen in the previous 
homily. 

Of particular interest is the author's use of synkrisis in order to explain the 
embarrassing text of Acts 15:37-41 regarding Mark, which he feels constrained 
to confront. The problem was not only that the founder of the Church of Al- 
exandria should be seen to be cast in a bad light by the Apostle to the Gentiles, 
but that the strife might appear to cast in doubt the efficacy of the activity of 
the Spirit: 


TIEXAK AE XE 

MH MITETINGYMA NOYWT AN ITE TN2HTOY MITECNAY 

ETBEOY 6€ MITEAXTTIO MITETWAXE N2HTOY KAKWC 

KAI TAP OYA MEN €4€IN€ €20YN NOYAIOPOWCIC MNOYMETA- 
NOIA 

TIKEOYA AE NOYMNTPEINHPE MNOYZAPEZ: 

TCOOYN FAP XE ATMETANOIA EINE NOYMHHWE E2OYN ET- 
OYXAI- 

TCOOYN TAP XE ATAOIOE NTMETANOIA TPEOYMHHWE BOK 
EITTAKO- 

AYO MHHWE FàP NPEdKATOPOOY ONON AYW AYXOOY 2M- 
IT€EY2HT XE 

EPOCON OYN METANOIA WOOT, NTNPNOBE, AYW TNNAMETA- 
NOI ON 

MTOYEMTAZO AE METANOI 

AYW WAPE ZAZ ZNNETAZEPATOY XOOC XE EIWANZE TNAT- 
WOYN ON 

AYZE MITOYEMTWOYN, AYBOK NNKOAACIC WA ENEZ: 


But you will have said: 

«Is it not the one spirit that is in both of them? 

Why then is he not confuted by those things which he spoke badly in them?» 
Because one was proposing correction and penance, 

The other temperance and caution. 

I know indeed that penance has led many to salvation. 

I know, to be sure, that the pretext of penance has made many go to perdition. 


28 ORLANDI, Studi Copti, 13-17. 
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For many of the just were weakened and said in their heart, 

«As long as there is penance, let us sin, and then we will do penance again». 
But they were not able to achieve penance. 

Many of those who live rightly say, «If I fall, I will rise again». 


They fell and were not able to rise. They went to eternal punishment.” 


The dilemma is resolved by the introduction of another text from Paul and of 


a comparison to illustrate it: 


2WCTE TIEINOYTE NOYWT TTETNZHTOY MITECNAY, 

qO MEN NXPHCTOC 2NBAPNABAC, dO AE NPEIWWWT EBOA 
2MTTAYAOC- 

TEXA4 FAP NTOd TTAYAOC XE 

ANAY 6€ ETMNTXPHCTOC AYW TMNTPEIWWWT EBOA MITNOYTE 

MH TTEIMOOY NOYWT AN TTETBHK €2PAl ENEIWHN THPOY; 

AYO WA4UCTYPEI MEN 2MITAAMACKINOC, WA4YONON AE AYO 
N4PNE2 2NTBW NXOEIT- 

TNPXPIA 6€ NAY METICNAY: 

NTEIZE AE ON TIETTINEYMA NOYWT ETOYAAB €TN2HTOY, 

4CTYPEI MEN 2MITAYAOC, d6NON AE ON 2NBAPNABAC 


Thus this one God is in both of them. 

He is more compassionate in Barnabas, he is more severe in Paul. 

For Paul himself said: «See the gentleness and severity of God» (Rom 11:22). 

Is it not the same sap that goes through all the branches? 

And nevertheless it is hard in the plum tree, but is soft and becomes oil in the olive tree. 
We then have need of both of them. 


So also is the single holy spirit in them: it is harder in Paul and softer in Barnabas.?? 


Slightly further on this is reinforced by another comparison in order to insist 


that the same Spirit was active in Paul and Barnabas, though in different ways 
and with different effects: 


MNAAAY AE NAAMPIBAAE XE NZENWHN AN NPEdT KAPTTOC 
NE NETOYAAB, 

€YTCO MMOOY ZITMTTETTNEYMA ETOYAAB: 

ZWCTE BAPNABAC OYCITE NKNTH ME E420AO THP4 212OYN 
AYO 21BOA 

Tal EMAPE ITETNAY €POqd OYWW €OMK4 KATA TTETCH2: 





29 
30 


ORLANDI, Studi Copti, 32. 
ORLANDI, Studi Copti, 34. 
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BAYAOC AE OYZEPMAN T€ EPETEGKOYKE MEN €T2IBOA 
XAXW, 

EPEOYMHHWE AE NKOKKOC MITE42OYN, E420AG AYQ E4- 
NOTM EMATE: 

AINAY AE ON ENEAKEKOYKE EYCTEE! MTIPWWE N2OB 
NANATKAION EMATE N2HTOY: 


No one will doubt that fruit-bearing trees are holy drawing water from the holy 
spirit. 

Thus Barnabas was a fig sweet inside and outside, 

that which seems good to eat, as it is written (cf. Gen 3:6). 

Paul on the other hand was a pomegranate, whose skin on the outside was hard, 

but with much fruit inside sweet and pleasing. 


I saw that its skin contained a multitude of necessary things.*! 


Thus through imaginative expansion of the text of Acts 15:37-41 and the 
introduction of comparisons, the author has found material for his subject and 
succeeded in neutralizing a potentially embarrassing text that could not be 
avoided. 

The style and techniques used in these two sermons are sufficiently similar to 
confirm their common authorship. As Garitte already observed, John was well 
acquainted with the rules of the encomium genre, used the traditional topics 
and employed comparisons with considerable skill. Yet his homilies, for all they 
owe to traditional Greek rhetoric, have a very marked Egyptian flavor.” 


4.2 Stephen of Hnés (Heracleopolis Magna) 


Two encomia attributed to Stephen of Hnés have been preserved, one on the 
martyr Saint Elias,? and the other on Saint Apollo, founder of the Monastery 
of Isaac.” Virtually nothing is known of this author. The superscription of the 
encomium on Apollo states that he preached it while he was still a monk of this 





31 ORLANDI, Studi Copti, 36. 

32  GARITTE, «Panégyrique de saint Antoine par Jean, l'évéque d’ Hermopolis», 104-105. 

33. G.P.G. SOBHY, Le martyre de Saint Hélias et l'encomium de l'éveque Stephanos de Hnes sur 
Saint Hélias, (Bibliothéque d'Études coptes 1), Cairo 1919, 67-94; French translation, 
113-120. 

34 K.H. Kunn, A Panegyric on Apollo, Archimandrite of the Monastery of Isaac by Stephen, 
Bishop of Heracleopolis Magna (CSCO 394-395, Scriptores Coptici 39-40), Louvain 
1978. 
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monastery, before he became a bishop. On the basis of the historical data con- 
tained in the encomium on Apollo, Kuhn concluded to a probable date toward 
the end of the sixth century. Both of these encomia are written in the high style 
suitable for a public celebration, in these cases, the annual celebration of the 
saint. 


The Encomium of Apollo” 


In the classical style prowmium, the author, after alluding to his own unworthi- 
ness, invokes the traditional image of the banquet to describe what he plans 
to do: «I shall spread before you a spiritual table of his honourable life». He 
continues by stating that on this table (the life of our father) «you will find the 
faith and obedience of the patriarchs towards God, the meekness and lack of 
vindictiveness of Moses and David, the tranquility of Joshua ... the purity of the 
great Elijah and his zeal against those who provoke God to jealousy; in sum, the 
sufferings of the prophets, the renunciation of the apostles, the steadfastness in 
struggles that are no less than those of the martyrs». He is in effect announcing 
the source of his material through the use of Scriptural comparisons, for the ac- 
tual details of the life of Apollo available to him seem to have been rather sparse. 
After brief allusions to Apollo’s childhood and early virtue, he recounts his en- 
trance into the community of Pbow. This is done by invoking a comparison with 
the patriarch Abraham: «he adopted the example of the patriarch Abraham 
who came out from his country and his kindred and his father’s house into the 
land flowing with milk and honey » (cf. Exod 3:8 ff.). This refers to the commu- 
nity of Pbow, he explains. The synkrisis follows in the form of antitheses: 


AAAA TITTATPIAPXHC MEN: KAN EWXE AYKW NCW4 MTTEYKA2 

AAAA NEPENETENWANE THPOY WOOTT NMMA4 NOE ETEPETE- 
FPAdH ETOYAAB PMNTPE MTIAI- 

TAI AE NTO4 AYTPETAPETH WWITE NAd ETIMA NNETWOOTT 
NA4 THPOY: 

AABPAZAM CWTM NCATINOYTE A4YTIPOCENHFE NA4 MTTE4MEPIT 
NOHP€ NOYCIA: 20CON TIPOCTETIPOOECIC MITE4ZHT- 

ATAI 20x04 TTAPZICTA MMOd NOYOYCIA €CON2 €COYAAB: 
ECEPANA4 MITNOYTE: 





35 Kuhn translates the word €NrK«MMION in the superscription as «panegyric». All 
things considered, given the complex history of these terms, it seems to me better to use 
«encomium». 
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AABPAZAM TOT 2NOY21H NWOMNT N200Y WAazPal ETTTOOY 
NTE4OYCIA: 

ATTAL 2WW4 ZYTTOMINE ETTENAC}HAIACTHMA NT€IOOT- XIN- 
TEITOW WANT- EITTWT €2PAÀI EITTOOY MITOHTON- 


But as for the patriarch, even though he forsook his country, yet all his belong- 
ings remained with him, as the holy scripture testifies (Gen 12:5). 

This man, on the other hand, let virtue be for him instead of all his belongings. 

Abraham was obedient to God and offered up to him as sacrifice his beloved 
son in accordance with the purpose of his heart (Gen 22). 

But this man presented himself a living sacrifice, holy, well-pleasing to God 
(cf. Rom 12:1). 

Abraham walked for three days on the road up to the mountain of sacrifice 
(cf. Gen 22:4). 

But this man endured over so great a distance from this district until he went 
up to the monastery established on this mountain. 


Clearly then Apollo was both similar to and superior to Abraham. There fol- 
lows the account of his being received into the monastery by the successor of 
Pachomius, Theodore, and Horsiesius, the description of the significance of the 
monastic habit and of his progress in virtue, all filled with scriptural allusions. 
In the midst of this, the orator introduces an apostrophe addressed to the saint: 


AAAA A2POI EIETT<I>XEIPE EWT MTIMHHWE NNCIOY: EIWAXE 
ETTEZOYO NNEKATOPOWMA MITEIPWME MMAKAPIOC ETMTIMA 
NNMTIHYE- 

NIM FAP Q TTENEIWT TTENTAGZAPE2 ETMNTTEAIOC NT€K2€ (D 
TTENEIWT MITINE MITNOYT€ 2PAl N2HT4 AXNTOAM: 

NIM N20YO EPOK ITENTAdKATOPOOY NTMNTAITAOHC NNAC- 
QMATOC: AITEI €42MITCOMA: 

Ad NPMNKA2 TIENTAKATATIET NTE€dYCIC NNETZITTECHT: 
EAdXTIO NAd NTEYTENIA NNET2NNMTIHYE: WANTEIWWITE 
2A2THY NT€K2€ W TIENEIWT: 

wW €INA€Q)XOQ NTMNTNOO NNAW N2€ NNTAIO ETTIPETTEI MITE IP- 
WME €TOYAAB: TTEIPWME 2ZNTE4PYCIC- TTEIZICAATTEAOC 
AE ZNNEATPOTTOC- TIEIPHME NPMNKAZ KATATEAOYCIA- 
NOHP€ AE NNOYT€ AYW NCON 

ETTEXC KATATIEGBIOC: 


But why do I attempt to count the multitude of the stars? I am speaking of the 
abundance of the virtuous actions of this blessed man who is worthy of heaven. 
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For who, O our father, has preserved perfection like you, O our father, with the 
likeness of God in him undefiled ?° 

Who has achieved the impassibility of the incorporeal beings more than you 
while yet in the body? 

What earthborn man had trodden under the nature of those on earth and has 
acquired the nobility of those in heaven that he might be with them like you, 
O our father? O, how shall I be able to speak of the greatness of the honours 
which befit this holy man, man in his nature but equal to the angels in his 
ways, this earth-born man according to his substance but son of God and 
brother of Christ according to his way of life! 


After additional descriptions of Apa Apollo’s ascetic toils, virtues, and vi- 
sions, Stephen recounts a vision of Christ, who comes to encourage Apollo in 
his struggles (§7). The author compares his contests to those of the martyrs, tak- 
ing as his point of reference Athanasius’ comment regarding Antony, that «he 
was a martyr daily in his conscience» ($8).” Then, with terminology borrowed 
openly from the Apocalypse and numerous prophetic passages from the Old 
Testament, Stephen turns to the events that led Apollo to leave the monastery of 
Pbow, the renewed efforts of Justinian to impose the «innovation» of Chalce- 
don.’ He describes the nature of the error, how Egypt led by Dioscorus, was like 
a light on a lamp-stand, then passes to the time of Justinian, mentioning Severus 
and Theodosius and then how the archimandrite Abraham of Pbow was de- 
posed. This led to the departure also of Apollo like «a lily who uprooted himself 
from among the thorns of the heretics» (§9). Apollo, whom Christ had «plant- 
ed» at Pbow, is now brought north by Christ to found this new monastery ($9). 
There is a considerable rhetorical play on the word «plant» with reference to 
the Apollo mentioned by Paul (1 Cor 3:6). This is followed by accounts of his 
teaching (involving numerous figural interpretations of the Scriptures) and ex- 
hortations as superior, his ordination to the priesthood, his building of the pres- 
ent church (the result of a vision) and various miracles. Finally his holy death is 
recounted with his last exhortations (§17-20). The encomium concludes with 
a final peroration in the form of an apostrophic prayer addressed to the saint. 





36 Thisis a reference back to the first line after the prowmion: «Now this man was created in 


the image of God (Gen 1:27) and he kept the honour of this image pure» (§3). 
37 Vita Ant. 47. It is worthy of note that Stephen cites also Basil, Chrysostom and Shenoute. 


38 It is of some interest that Stephen credits the emperor Marcian with the origin of this 
innovation (§8). 
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In other words, although the details of the saint’s life are sparse, the enco- 
mium follows the classical form and is embellished with numerous examples 
of synkrisis, apostrophe, and word-play. It manifests a clear familiarity with the 
high style suited to such an occasion. The numerous references to authors such 
as Athanasius, Basil, Chrysostom, Shenoute, Severus, as well as to the founders 
of the Pachomian congregation, show that he was also well acquainted with the 
literature. 


The Encomium of Elias 


Nothing is known of this martyr and apparently the author of the encomium 
had very little to go on other than the fact of the existence the shrine dedicated 
to Elias and the miracles worked there. In the prowmium he seems to admit as 
much, speaking of victorious martyrs in each city and land: 


KAN MITENBOK NMMAY €ITAIKACTHPION OYAE MITENGEWPEI 
MNAT@N 

NTAYZYTTOMINE €POOY 2ATTEXC 

AAAA 2ITNTAQHT NCXAPICMA ETWOOIT ZNNEYEYKTHPION 
WANEIME ETEYMNTNOO MNNEYTAIO NAà2PMITXOEIC 


Although we have not accompanied them before the tribunal and have not con- 
templated the combat they endured for Christ, 

nevertheless, because of the number of favors they grant in their sanctuaries, we 
know their greatness and their glory with the Lord. 


To develop his proemium, Stephen plays at some length upon the similarity 
between the name Elias and the Greek word for sun, without actually mention- 
ing the Greek word, but stating explicitly that the meaning of Elias in Greek is 
the sun (OEPMENIA FAP N2HAIAC N2OCON KATA ZEAENIKH TIE TPH). 
He notes that Jesus had stated that the just will shine like the sun in the kingdom 
of their Father, but he said that of all the just. Saint Elias, on the other hand, 
resembles the sun by his name, his virtues and his splendor. 

After the proemium, he announces the subject (oyrroeecic) that «has 
brought us together for the commemoration of this day, Saint Elias» (fol. 35v). 
He identifies Elias as having been a soldier and a physician, presumably because 
of the healings worked in his sanctuary, «Elias was in truth the general of his 
king the Christ and the physician of all those who are sick». After insisting that 
he was not a common worker, but a member of the nobility, he develops the 
theme through a series of antithetical statements: 
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OYPMMAO TMTE 2NNETOYON2 EBOA 

OYPMMAO TE ZNNEXAPICMA MITEXC 

OYPE4TIOAYMEI TIE ETTEZOYO MNNEXAXE €TOYON2 €BOA 

OYPE4XPO TIE ETTEZOYO ETTANAIKIMENOC E800Y ETZHIT 

q2HIT €2OYN ETIPPO MITEIKOCMOC 

AYO 4O TTWBHP ETTPPO NTTI€ MNITKAZ TIEXC IC 

AYTACCE MMO4 ETMNTMATOI ETTINOYMEPON NNATIKAZ 

AYTACCE MMOY 2WW4 ETMANAPIKH NNMTTHYE 2ITN TTAOAON 

NOOMOAOTIA 

NEd ON CAEIN 2NOYTIOAIC NOYWT NQ)OPIT 

TENOY AE AIWWITE TIPEYBEPATTEYE NNETZHN €20YN EPON 
MNNET2€MTIOYE 


He was rich among those who were well known, 

He was rich was rich in the favors of Christ. 

He was a great warrior against the enemies that were known, 

He was a brilliant conqueror of the adversaries of evil who were invisible. 

He was near to the king of this world, 

And he was the friend of the king of heaven and earth, Christ Jesus. 

He was counted in the army with the number of those who possess the earth, 

He was also counted among the forces of heaven because of the combat of his 
confession. 

He was physician first in a single city, 

Now he is the healer of those who have drawn near to him and those far away 


(fol. 36r). 


This type of parallel/antithetical structure is repeated frequently in the en- 
comium. Since the author did not really know anything about Elias, there is no 
real historical development in this encomium as there is in the one on Apollo. 
He is constrained to rely upon purely formal elements to develop his subject. 
He compares him to Daniel, whom he resembles because he also despised the 
servants of idols and confessed Christ. Then, since he is a physician, he is to be 
compared to Luke. It is worthy of note that Stephen introduces the same meta- 
phor «like a lily among thorns» to describe Elias that he had used for Apollo 
(fol. 38r). Further on he introduces a saying of the wise (NCOPOC) concerning 
the nature of gold, that it is to be proved three times in the fire. So it was with 
Elias. This is in fact an example of another of the progymnasmata, «maxim». A 
second example of maxim is then introduced by saying that wise physicians say 
the month of «Paremhotep is a month that gives rise to sicknesses of the body, 
because it is the time of the germination of the plants». Just as God saved Israel 
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through prodigies and miracles, so Providence has disposed that the feast of the 
holy physician should fall in the month in which sicknesses are produce so that 
his holy prayers may heal all in soul and body (fol. 42r). 

At this point Stephen seems to have exhausted what he has to say about Elias 
and announces that he will say a few words also about the holy brethren who are 
buried in his sanctuary. They were presumably ascetics, although neither names 
nor details are provided. This allows the preacher to speak about the healing of the 
soul and the struggle against the passions (TA@OC). Luke is invoked again (Luke 
9:1) because of having reported that the Lord had said to his disciples that he 
would give them power cast out impure spirits and heal all sorts of sicknesses. «He 
who casts out of his heart the evil spirits, which are the impure thoughts, heals 
his soul and his body» (fol. 44r). An apostrophe is then introduced addressed 
to «O man», inviting him to chase out of his soul these passions. Stephen then 
concludes that it is fitting for the bones of the ascetics to rest beside those of the 
martyrs, because the ascetic life and that of the martyrs does not differ and is equal 
in result (fol. 45r). Further on he concludes: «You have seen that monasticism is 
the sister of martyrdom for whoever will have followed it without hypocrisy and 
without deceit» (AKNAY XE TMNTMONAXOC TCWNE AE NTMNTMAP- 
TYPOC MITETNAAAC AXENZYTTOKPICIC 21 CAK MMNTNOYX, fol. 45v). 
This theme was encountered also in the encomium of Apollo. The work concludes 
with a final peroration of exhortations to seek the Lord, to confess the Lord like 
the martyrs, to imitate the holy ascetics, and to repentance (fol. 47r-v). 

Although this piece lacks some of the traditional elements expected in an enco- 
mium, e.g., historical development of the life of the saint, specific deeds, etc., it is 
composed throughout in the high style making use of syakrisis, apostrophe, antith- 
esis, maxim and with a properly elegant pro@mium and a final peroration. There is 
no reason to doubt that the author is the same as that of the encomium of Apollo. 


4.3 Constantine of Assiut 


Four encomia in Sahidic Coptic have been preserved under the name of Constan- 
tine of Assiut, of which two are of St. Athanasius and two of St. Claude of Antioch.” 





39 T. ORLANDI, Constantini episcopi urbis Siout encomia in Athanasium duo (CSCO 349- 
350, Scriptores coptici 37-38), Louvain 1974. G. GODRON, Textes coptes relatifs à saint 
Claude dAntioche (PO 35,4), Turnhout 1970. For historical data on Constantine, see R.- 
G. Coquin, «Constantine: History», in The Coptic Encyclopedia 2, ed. A.S. Atiya, New 
York 1991, 591-592. 
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Additional encomia in Arabic are attributed to him.“ As Orlandi observed, the 
two encomia of Athanasius show a concern to observe what the author consid- 
ered to be the rules for such rhetorical compositions. Both encomia begin with 
a relatively long pro@nium, then an exposition of three miraculous episodes in 
which Athanasius is the protagonist and conclude with a final peroration. Each 
contains also an excursus, historical in the first encomium, ethical in the second. 
Constantine also makes use of inclusions, for example, the introduction of the 
citation of Prov 10:7 at the beginning of the proemium (1,1) and at the end 
(2,21). In the second encomium we find the observation at the beginning (1,3) 
and at the end (4,28), that it is good to hear the life of Athanasius because it 
serves as an example and admonition for every type of the faithful. 

Constantine also employs synkrisis. In the first encomium, he compares 
Athanasius at length with Moses in the proemium. He concludes (1,19) that 
the great Athanasius is in no way inferior to Moses and the resistance Moses 
encountered from the obstinate Israelites and the rebellion of Dathan and 
Abiram are nothing compared to the intrigues of the Arians against the great 
Athanasius. In the pro@mium of the second encomium, Constantine plays with 
the title «apostolic», conferred by the tradition on Athanasius, and compares 
Athanasius «the apostolic» to other «holy fathers and teachers of the church» 
(TTCEETTE MEN NNENEIOTE €TOYAAB NCAZ NTEKKAHCIA) including 
Gregory Thaumaturgus, Gregory Nazianzen, Basil and John Chrysostom. Each 
of these received an epithet such as «theologian», but the epithet «apostolic» 
of Athanasius is superior to all of these (§4-6). This comparison had been clev- 
erly introduced by a citation of the «Apostle» to provide a foundation for the 
encomium «like a wise architect» (1 Cor 3:10), «because he is also an apostle 
for whom the discourse is being prepared. It is truly fitting then that the Apostle 
begin the encomium of the Apostle after the apostles» (EBOA X€ OYATIOC- 
TOAOC TIE, EPE TTAOTOC CWP MMO4Y EBOA: MME FAP AAHOWC 
ETPE ITAITOCTOAOC APXEI ETTEFKMMION MITAITOCTOAOC MNNCA 
NATTOCTOAOC). 

This is followed by a long passage playing on the word for «clothe» also in- 
troduced by a Scriptural quotation ($7): «True priest of God, Athanasius, who 
put on righteousness, as it is written, "Your priests will put on righteousness” » 
(Ps 131:9) (TTOYHHB MITNOYTE 2NOYM€ AOANACIOC, TAI NTA4T NT- 
AIKAIOCYNH 21IWW4 KATAOE ETCH2 XE: NEKOYHHB NAT 2IWOY 





40 For the writings preserved in Arabic, see: K. SAMIR, S.J., «Constantine’s Writings», in 
The Coptic Encyclopedia 2, ed. A.S. Atiya, New York 1991, 592-593. 
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NOYAIKAIOCYNH). The word «clothe» is used repeatedly then in a polemic 
(psogos) against the priests who have not «put on» righteousness but drunken- 
ness. 

It is interesting to note that Constantine uses the word encomion (erKa- 
MION) several times to describe what he is doing. He also makes use of apostro- 
phe and of course numerous citations from Scripture. There is no doubt that his 
compositions qualify as belonging to the «high» style suitable for panegyric, 
that it, public occasions. Nevertheless, compared to John of Shmun and Ste- 
phen of Hnés, his style is less ornate and he does not follow the normal series of 
topics for an encomium. There is, for example, no development of Athanasius' 
birth, childhood, progress in virtue, or finally, his death. Praise in the body of 


the encomia is limited to three specific miraculous episodes. 


The Encomia of St. Claude 


Garitte already expressed doubt about the authorship of the other two encomia 
attributed to Constantine concerning St. Claude of Antioch.“! From the point 
of view of rhetorical style, they do not compare favorably to those on Atha- 
nasius. Both encomia of St. Claude are introduced by a brief schematic prayer 
rather than a true pro@mion: «Blessed is God the Father and blessed is his only- 
begotten Son, Jesus Christ, our Lord and the life-giving Holy Spirit, he who has 
made us worthy to be assembled in this holy oratory today to celebrate the one 
to whom God has given the glory among the martyrs».” After announcing that 
he is turning to the sufferings of the martyrs and their stories, the writer states 
that in the ninth year of Diocletian an edict was published ordering the destruc- 
tion of the Scriptures. Then other edicts were published that those engaged in 
the service of the church should be put in prison and forced to sacrifice to idols. 
Many Christians of all classes die for the faith. The author then turns to the 
genealogy of Claude, recounting how Claude was the son of the sister of the 
emperor Carinus, predecessor of Diocletion, thus giving him royal birth. He is 
given an education like Moses, in arithmetic, geometry, astronomy and rhetoric. 
He is admired by all, is handsome and well-spoken and so he is sent to the king 
at Rome (Diocletian), who dresses him with a royal mantel, puts a crown on his 
head and has him ride in the same chariot with him. Then Diocletian is involved 





41 G. GARITTE, Constantin, évèque dAssiout in Coptic Studies in Honor of Walter Ewing 
Crum (Bulletin of the Byzantine Institute 2), Boston 1950, 287-304. 


42  GODRON, Textes coptes, 508-509. Introduction to the first encomium. 
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in a war with the Armenians, who threaten him with destruction. Diocletian 
tells Claude that he has no fear while he (Claude) is with him. The war ensues 
and Claude vanquishes the Armenians for the king, who in gratitude makes him 
ride in a golden chariot and erects a monument to him in Rome before allow- 
ing him to return to his own city (Antioch). The author states that Diocletian 
was Christian at that time, but the devil (p. 525) was jealous of the church and 
turned the heart of the king to idols. He then destroyed churches and tried to 
make Claude adore idols. This is sufficient to give the flavor of these encomia. 
They are filled with vivid dialogue, not a feature of the classical encomium. 
Obviously we are in a different and later cultural world than that of the real 
Constantine of Assiut. These are stories that circulated in the shrines of the mar- 
tyrs Claude and Victor, portrayed as victorious warriors mounted on horses, 
who intervene miraculously on the side of justice. The resemblances to the clas- 
sical Christian encomium are at best superficial. At the end of the first enco- 
mium to Claude, the author exclaims «O orator (w TTEZPHTWP) such as not 
found in Berytus or Athens, conqueror of Scythians and Massagetes and above 
all of the hidden war of Satan, I call on you because you have made us worthy to 
assemble for your holy commemoration...». The author contact with the clas- 
sical rhetorical tradition has been minimal. It is simply not possible to imagine 
that the same writer capable of producing the encomia of Athanasius could also 


have produced these of Claude. 


4.4 Comparison with other encomia 


There are in fact many other such pieces that are described in the superscrip- 
tions as encomium, but which in fact manifest little knowledge of the tradi- 
tional forms or style such as illustrated by these three authors. For purposes of 
comparison, one may mention of a few of them. An encomium of Macarius of 
Tkow is attributed to the patriarch Dioscurus.* As such it belongs to a special, 
though extensive, genre of compositions with fictive authorship, where the fic- 
tion is built into the composition.“ This encomium begins with a brief prow- 
mion that contains a somewhat inept comparison of Macarius with a lancer, 





43 See DW. JoHnson, A Panegyric on Macarius: Bishop of Tkow, Attributed to Dioscorus 
of Alexandria, (CSCO 415), Louvain 1980. An Italian translation may be found in 
ORLANDI, Omelie copte, 159-198. 


44 For another example of this sort attributed to Evodius of Rome, see my article: A Homily 
on the Death of the Virgin Mary attributed to Evodius of Rome, in this volume, 35-147. 
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stating that, although Macarius was not a lancer, that is, he did not know Greek, 
nevertheless he came with «us» to the battle of Chalcedon. The composition 
continues with a description of the journey to Chalcedon replete with dialogue 
and recounts numerous miracles of Macarius. However, there is no develop- 
ment of the life of Macarius in the traditional manner. The composition is basi- 
cally anti-Chalcedonian propaganda, although at the end there is an account of 
the death and burial of the saint, which concludes with a brief invocation of his 
aid in maintaining the orthodox faith. Similar compositions entitled encomia 
can be found in the volume of «encomiastica» from the Morgan Library. They 
do not show acquaintance with the classical rhetorical tradition of encomiastic 
writing.” 

On the other hand, an encomium on John the Baptist attributed to Theodo- 
sius of Alexandria does show a good knowledge of this tradition and follows the 
established rules.“ It begins with an elegant prowmion, passes to an invitation 
to the evangelist Luke to come into the midst of the assembly, narrates the con- 
ception of the Baptist, his birth, the massacre of the innocents, the preaching of 
John, the baptism of Jesus, the martyrdom of John, and concludes with a fitting 
peroration in praise of the Baptist. Whether or not Theodosius was the author, 
the writer was well acquainted with the classical encomiastic tradition and was 
trained in rhetorical skills. 


5. CONCLUSION 


This brings us to a final consideration: how did these authors, who show a good 
knowledge of the classical rhetorical tradition and a training in it, acquire their 





45 Encomiastica from the Pierpont Morgan Library. Five Coptic Homilies Attributed to An- 
astasius of Euchaita, Epiphanius of Salamis, Isaac of Antinoe, Severian of Gabala, and 
Theopempus of Antioch, ed. L. Depuydt (CSCO 545), Louvain 1993. As Susan Ashbrook 
Harvey notes in the introduction, «in each case a brief introduction announces the saint 
for whose feast the homily is given and identifies the (pseudonymous) author; a brief 
prayer closes each text. In between these border devices a straightforward narrative pre- 
vails. What we miss are the encomiastic features familiar from other orations: passages in 
which the author interrupts the story for more or less extended exclamations of praise, 
passages in which the audience is directly addressed, or passages in which the work or 
activity of the saint is interpreted by the author as commentator. Stripped of their brief 
introductory and concluding sentences, these homilies stand much closer to traditional 
hagiographical vitae» (vi). 

46 K. H. Kuun, A Panegyric on John the Baptist attributed to Theodosius archbishop of 
Alexandria (CSCO 268-269), Louvain 1966. An Italian translation by T. Orlandi may be 
found in: Omelie Copte, 201-232. 
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skills? The traditional method was by studying with famous trained orators such 
as Himerius, Prohaeresius and Libanius or with much less famous ones such as 
practiced their profession in sixth century Egypt. The training involved mas- 
tering the building blocks of oratory, the progymnasmata, and this could only 
be done by repeated exercises, which would be corrected and criticized by the 
teachers, as is done to this day. It is doubtful that John of Shmun, Stephen of 
Hnés or Constantine of Assiut could have acquired such skills simply by read- 
ing the past masters such as Gregory Nazianzen in Coptic translation, as they 
undoubtedly did. Practice is indispensable. 

In his presentation of John of Shmun’s encomium of Antony, Garitte had 
hinted at the bilingual culture of the author by pointing out that certain refer- 
ences to Athanasius’ Life of Antony were best explained as independent trans- 
lations from the Greek." Kuhn, in his introduction to Stephen of Hnés’ en- 
comium of Apollo, noted the strong Greek influence, but concluded that «he 
composed the work for a Coptic-speaking audience in Coptic». He empha- 
sized that this is not «unthinkable in the context of a strongly bilingual Byzan- 
tine Egypt».* Orlandi, taking into account the period (late sixth century), the 
culture of the period, and the upper Egyptian setting of Constantine of Assiut, 
postulated a Coptic original.” Given then these works composed in Coptic, 
which manifest a good knowledge of the rhetorical tradition and skill in its use, 
one must ask how these writers acquired their skills. The hypothesis must be suf- 
ficient to account for the results. It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that these 
authors were bilingual and had probably studied in a Greek or a bilingual school 
of rhetoric. By this latter phrase of course must be understood not modern for- 
mal scholastic institutions, but the less structured arrangements of late antique 
Egypt.” The late sixth century represented then a high point in Coptic literary 
culture, an achievement that would not have been possible a century later when 
the Greco-Coptic bilingual cultural base had been destroyed. 





47  GARITTE, «Panégyrique de saint Antoine par Jean, l'évéque d Hermopolis», 107-108. 
48 K.H. Kunn, A Panegyric on Apollo (CSCO 394, Scriptores Coptici 39), xii. 
49 T. ORLANDI, Constantini episcopi (CSCO 350, Scriptores Coptici 38), vii. 


50 See CRIBIORE, Gymnastics of the Mind, passim, and for the flexibility and relative length 
of rhetorical education: R. CRIBIORE, The School of Libanius in Late Antique Antioch, 
Princeton 2007. 


THE BIBLE AS READ BY THE FATHERS 
OF THE CHURCH! 


In seeking to understand patristic interpretation, it is important to keep in mind 
how different their intellectual world was from ours. From our point of view, 
theirs was a very foreshortened view of the human past. At the beginning of his 
great work, The Jewish Antiquities, originally published in AD 93-94, the Jewish 
author Flavius Josephus notes that the sacred Scriptures «embrace the history 
of five thousand years» and that «our lawgiver», that is, Moses, «was born 
two thousand years ago, to which ancient date the poets never ventured to refer 
even the birth of their gods, much less the actions or the laws of mortals». 
This chronological vision was destined to endure for well over another 1500 
years. In the last 500 years tools of critical analysis have been developed, which 
were unavailable to ancient authors, and this has led to a process of historiciza- 
tion. There has been an irreversible development of historical consciousness, or 
growth of awareness of the process of development in history, that makes it im- 
possible to apply many of the ancient presuppositions and rules today. But the 
world of ancient biblical interpretation was quite coherent within itself. 

In the first 150 years after the Resurrection it is difficult to speak of a system- 
atic or even consistent Christian approach to the Scriptures. We find a marked 
tendency to treat them as oracles and they were used selectively to the extent that 
they could provide material to interpret the figure of Jesus Christ or for moral 





1 This paper was presented originally at the Congress of the Catholic Biblical Federation 
held in Rome on December 3, 2010. It has been published in Italian as «Da alcune letture 
patristiche della Bibbia», in Ascoltare, Rispondere, Vivere. Atti del Congresso Internazio- 
nale «La Sacra Scrittura nella vita e nella missione della Chiesa» (Roma, 1-4 dicembre 
2010), ed. E. Borghi, Roma 2011, 31-44. 


2 Jewish Antiquities 1,3. (FLAVIUS JOSEPHUS, Jewish Antiquities (LCL 242), ed. H.StJ. 
Thackeray, Cambridge, Mass. 1930, 7-9. Josephus wrote in Greek at Rome where he had 
taken the name Flavius in honor of his royal patrons, the Flavian emperors Vespasian and 
Titus. Josephus modeled the title of his work on an earlier work by Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus in 7 BC entitled Roman Antiquities. His purpose in doing so was certainly to 
stress the greater antiquity of Jewish history stretching, as it did in the Scriptures, back to 
creation. By way of comparison, however, one may note that Plato in the Timaeus (23E) 
has the history of Athens stretch back at least nine thousand years. 
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exhortation. The limits of what would later be called the canon of Scripture 
were uncertain. At the beginning of course there were no specifically Christian 
Scriptures, only the law, the prophets and the other writings. The first Christian 
author, Paul of Tarsus, cites and alludes to the Law, many of the prophets, the 
psalms and other writings and his interpretations contributed decisively to the 
way in which the Scriptures would be read in the patristic period? 

By the end of this period in the last quarter of the second century, the situ- 
ation was quite different. There were now Christian Scriptures recognized as 
such, even though some works were not accepted by all, and a growing body of 
other writings such as the Letter of Barnabas, the writings of Justin and then of 
Irenaeus, to cite but a few, in which there was extensive interpretation of what 
would be called the «old» Scriptures. The need to combat Marcion’s innova- 
tions and the various Gnostic interpretations had contributed decisively to the 
formation of the new literature. 

With Clement of Alexandria we find the first extensive theoretical approach 
to the nature of the Scriptures. For Clement, the Scriptures, like all sacred texts, 
are by their nature enigmatic.* The Word of God is not in the first place the writ- 
ten Scriptures, but the divine Logos. It is he who by becoming himself the gospel 
«breaks the mystic silence of the prophetic enigmas».° Thus Christ, the Word 
of God, is the hermeneutical key for all of the written Scriptures. The Logos 
acts in fact as hierophant who initiates his own into the truly sacred mysteries 
of the Father, an exegetical activity, as the divine mysteries are hidden in the 
Scriptures. The Scriptures must also be interpreted in a manner that is fitting to 
divinity, theoprepeia, a concept to which we shall return later. For Clement this 
theoprepeia is to be understood in terms of the divine philanthropia, God’s love 
for the human race, revealed by the Logos.’ 

Origen of Alexandria, however, is by far the most important figure in the 
development of the patristic understanding of Scripture. His influence on later 
commentators is immeasurable. He is the first to produce running commentar- 


3 See EE. ELis, Pauls Use of the Old Testament, Grand Rapids 1981, and R.B. Hays, The 
Conversion of the Imagination. Paul as Interpreter of Israel's Scripture, Grand Rapids 2005. 


CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA, Strom. 5, 4-10. 


5 CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA, Protreptikon 1,10,1. See S. KEOUGH, Exegesis Worthy of 
God. The Development of Biblical Interpretation in Alexandria, Diss. University of St. Mi- 
chaels’ College, Toronto 2007, 139-140. 


6 CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA, Protreptikon 12.120.1. 
CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA, Strom. 7,1,3,6ff; KEouGH, Exegesis Worthy of God, 155-156. 
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ies on most of the books of the Old and New Testament; the literary forms he 
employed, homilies following /ectio continua of books read in the liturgy, formal 
commentaries (tomoi) and answers to disputed questions, were imitated by later 
writers in both the east and the west for many centuries. He was also the first 
to compose a formal treatise on the nature of the Scriptures and the rules to be 
employed in interpretation in the fourth book of his great work known as Peri 
Archon or De Principiis. 

For Origen as for Clement, the word of God in the fullest sense is the di- 
vine Logos, the incarnate Son of God.? However, the question of the unity of 
the Scriptures was a major concern for Origen as a result of the Gnostic and 
Marcionite challenge. Consequently he stresses that the entire Scriptures are the 
word of Christ and Christ is the key to understanding all of them. By «words 
of Christ» he means not only those words which formed his teaching after the 
incarnation, but also Moses and the prophets who were filled with the spirit 
of Christ. For it is the same Word of God that is found in the Scriptures be- 
fore the Incarnation as the Word Incarnate? The entire Scriptures are revela- 
tion of Christ, whether the Old Testament (the law and the prophets) or the 
New Testament (the gospel and the apostles). Christ himself, since he is the 
Logos, is the word of God and consequently Christ and the Scriptures are to 
be identified. Scripture is the perennial incarnation of the Logos. Thus Origen 
can identify the treasure hidden in the field (Matt 13:44) with both Christ and 
with Scripture? and likewise compares the Word of God that is clothed with 
flesh through Mary with the Scripture that is covered with the veil of the literal 
sense.'! Only through a searching study of the Scriptures can we know Christ. 
The same concern for knowing Christ in the Scriptures and for the significance 
of every detail is reflected Origen’s view that to preach the word of God is to 
preach Christ and is a process of revelation realized in the understanding creat- 
ed in the individual mind of the listener. The word preached and received in the 
heart and understanding of the individual constructs the tabernacle in which 
the Lord lives. The reception of the details of the word may be compared to the 
reception of the body of the Lord in the Eucharist.” 





8 M. SHERIDAN, «Old Testament», «Scripture», in The Westminster Handbook to Ori- 
gen, ed. J.A. McGuckin, Louisville 2004, 159-162, 197-201. 


9 PArch 1, praef. 1; Homls 1:5; SerMt 28:54.119; Fragm]n 46. 
10 ComMt 10,6. 
11 HomLev 1,1. 
12 HomEx 13,3. 
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Origen’s approach to the Scriptures depends on certain presuppositions 
about their nature, the first and most important of which is that the text of 
Scripture is «divine writing», not human. Through an examination of the ful- 
fillment of the «oracles» of Christ (Matt 24:14; 7:22) and of other prophetic 
utterances in the Scriptures (Gen 49:10; Hos 3:4), Origen demonstrates the di- 
vine nature of the Scriptures or, as he says, that they are «divine writings». 
Origen accepts the common doctrine that the Holy Spirit inspired all the au- 
thors of Scripture, whether Moses or the Apostles, to such an extent that the 
Holy Spirit is to be considered the true author of the sacred texts.'* The corol- 
lary of this is that «the words which are believed by us to be from God are not 
the compositions of men», a conclusion that has important consequences for 
the concept of «Scripture» and its interpretation. The same idea is restated fur- 
ther on: «the sacred books are not the works of men... they were composed and 
have come down to us as a result of the inspiration of the Holy Spirit by the will 
of the Father of the universe through Jesus Christ ».!é 

Building on the basic principle that Scripture contains an esoteric or cryptic 
sense," an assumption he shared with virtually all ancient interpreters, Origen 
cites Prov 22:20-21 to justify the idea of a threefold sense in the Scriptures, an 
idea supported also by comparison with the human composite of body, soul and 
spirit (1 Thes 5:23). This theoretical foundation allowed Origen to perceive at 
least two spiritual senses hidden beneath the veil of the letter, which also cor- 
respond to different degrees of spiritual initiation or progress: beginners, ad- 
vanced and perfect (cf. 1 Cor 2:6), a progression found already in Philo.” This 
progression can also be seen to correspond to the division ofthe law, the proph- 
ets and the gospel.” 


13  tbeion grammaton (PArch 4,1,2-3). 


14 PArch 1, praef. 4; PArch 1,3,1; 42,7; 4,3,14; CCels 3,3; 5,60; ComMt 14,4; HomGn 7,1; 
HomEx 2,1; HomNum 1,1; 2,1; Hom]os 8,6; Hom IR (1S) 5,4. 


15 anthrépon suggrammata (PArch 4,1,6). 
16 PArch 4242. 
17  P4rc 1, praef. 8; 4,2,2. 


18 PArch 42,4; HomNum 9,7; HomLev 5,1. This more organic concept of Scripture had been 
developed earlier by Philo of Alexandria, who had compared the Scriptures to a living be- 
ing with body and soul (De vita contemplativa 78) 


19 Cf. also HomJos 6,1; ComMt 12,32. 
20 HomLev 1,4. 
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Another basic assumption Origen shared with other ancient interpreters 
was that of the actuality of the Scriptures. He often cites 1 Cor 10, especially 
verses 6 and 11, to emphasize that the Scriptures were written «for us», and 
reach their fulfillment in the present time (the time of the church), which is also 
understood as the end of the ages. The text is often cited as an introduction to 
moral exhortation, which is indeed the original Pauline context of 1 Cor 10:1- 
11. Commenting on the expression «by mud and bricks» (Exod 1:14) Origen 
states: «These words were not written to instruct us in history, nor must we 
think that the divine books narrate the acts of the Egyptians. What has been 
written has been written for our instruction and admonition» and, in dealing 
with the command of the king of Egypt to the midwives to kill the male chil- 
dren of the Israelites, he observes that we «have learned that all things which 
are written are written not to relate ancient history, but for our discipline and 
use ».?! To this general idea of the actuality of the Scriptures Paul had added the 
concept of the two ages (1 Cor 10:11) which considerably facilitates the pos- 
sibility of allegorical comparisons between the two ages, then and now, such as 
is found in 1 Cor 10:1-11 and Gal 4:21-24. Since the text is «for us», it must 
also have a meaning that is «useful» to us, a criterion of interpretation that had 
already been developed by Philo and was suggested also by the affirmation that 
«all Scripture is useful» (2 Tim 3:16). «Useful» generally means that which 
is helpful for moral or spiritual nourishment.” 

Another presupposition about the nature of the text, which also becomes a 
criterion of interpretation, is that its real meaning must be «worthy of the di- 
vine majesty » "^ In this phrase we can perceive an ancient idea that goes back to 
the philosopher Xenophanes, an idea that had been used as a hermeneutical tool 
in the interpretation of Homer and then later by Philo in the interpretation of 
the Law of Moses where its most characteristic expression is found in the word 
theoprepes meaning «fitting» or «appropriate» to God. The concept is for- 
mulated by Origen also in the context of the controversial principle of the miss- 
ing literal sense (defectus litterae). He explains that certain stumbling-blocks and 
impossibilities have been inserted in the law and the history «in order that we 





21 HomEx 1,5; other texts where Origen cites 1 Cor 10:6,11 include: HomEx 7,4; HomJos 
5,2; HomJud 2,3; Hom]er 12,3;19,15; HomEz 12,2. 


22 See Hom IR(1S) 5,2; PArch 4,1,7; 4,2,6; HomNum 27,1. 


23 See M. SHERIDAN, «The Concept of the “Useful” as an Exegetical Tool in Patristic Exege- 
sis», in this volume, 177-182. 


24 HomLev7,5. 
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may not be completely drawn away by the sheer attractiveness of the language, 
and so either reject the true doctrines absolutely, on the ground that we learn 
from the Scriptures nothing worthy of God, or else by never moving away from 
the letter fail to learn anything of the more divine element». The more skillful 
and inquiring readers may thus «gain a sound conviction of the necessity of 
seeking in such instances a meaning worthy of God» .”° This principle as well as 
the accompanying ideas of illogical (alogon) and impossible (adunaton) things 
inserted into the text by the divine author in order to incite the reader to seek a 
suitable meaning are already used extensively by Philo of Alexandria. 

These presuppositions produce a paradoxical situation: the text on the literal 
level may not be worthy of God, but, when it is given a spiritual interpretation, 
it can be seen to be divine and, viewed as a divine composition, it is superior 
to all other human texts. Origen remarks: «And he who approaches the pro- 
phetic words with care and attention will feel from his very reading a trace of 
their divine inspiration (to entheon) and will be convinced by his own feelings 
that the words which are believed by us to be from God are not the composi- 
tions of men». The reader is able to perceive the inspired nature (70 entheon) of 
the Scripture through a kind of mystical transport or «enthusiasm » (enthusias- 
mos). It may be possible to perceive this even on the level of the literal text, but 
certainly not in the literal level of many or most texts of the Old Testament, for 
Origen says explicitly that it was not possible before the advent of Christ. What 
is perceived then is not the literal text but the «spiritual nature» or the «light» 
contained within the Law of Moses.” 

Another consequence of the idea of the divine, not human, composition of 
Scripture is that God is the author of the text. even in (what a modern writer 
might consider) its most insignificant details. Commenting on Gen 22:1 where 
God calls out « Abraham, Abraham », Origen exhorts his congregation, «Ob- 
serve each detail which has been written. For, if one knows how to dig into the 
depth, he will find a treasure in the details, and perhaps also, the precious jewels 
of the mysteries lie hidden where they are not esteemed».” The phrase «a trea- 
sure in the details» could be taken as emblematic for a certain understanding 
of the nature of the biblical text itself. In this particular case Origen goes on to 
explain that nowhere had God ever called Abraham by the name Abram nor 





25  PArch 42,9. 
26 PArch 4,1,6; see also ComJn 1,30 [33,205]; CCels 6,5. 
27 HomGn 8:1. 
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had he ever said « Abram, Abram». The reason why God never called Abraham 
by the name Abram is that he could not call him by a name that was to be abol- 
ished, but only by the name that he himself gave, the name that means «I have 
made you a father of many nations» (Gen 17:5). Similar details such as «the 
high land» (Gen 22:2 LXX), «the third day» (Gen 22:3) serve as a spring- 
board for spiritual or Christological interpretations.” Thus details are given a 
high significance that they did not have in the original context of the narrative 
of the sacrifice of Isaac. This procedure may even run counter to the normal 
rules of rhetoric as in the case of Origens interpretation of «the hand of Moses 
and Aaron» (Num 33:1 LXX) to represent two aspects of the spiritual life, 
the practical and the contemplative, inseparably united (one hand) even though 
this is a clear case of synecdoche (use of singular for plural), a well-known figure 
of speech.” Such procedures are possible because of the basic conception of the 
text as an oracular, encoded text, with an esoteric meaning, even if the text itself 
is public and widely diffused. 

A result of this conception of the text is the devaluation of the historical or 
narrative character of the text. In another example of attention to details, Ori- 
gen observes that the expressions «to go up» and «to go down» (Gen 13:1) 
are never employed in such a way that «anyone said to have gone down to an 
holy place nor is anyone related to have gone up to a blameworthy place». This 
demonstrates that Scripture was composed with care (attention to details) and 
not «in illiterate and uncultivated language », because Scripture is devoted not 
«so much to historical narratives as to things and ideas which are mystical» .?? 
The contrast between history and mystery, found many times in Origen, is part 
of his inheritance from Philo?! and has its roots in the Greek view that neither 
history nor natural science can provide the truth that is really useful. What is 
really useful is perennially valid, whereas history is contingent and particular. 
Origens Homily 27 on Numbers is an excellent example where the narrative 
of Israels movements in the desert is made to reveal mystical truths about the 
economy of salvation and/or the journey of the soul. This means «seeking out 
the mysteries of the Scriptures with attentive exertions»,? that is, deciphering 
the letter in order to find the spiritual content. The term mystery had been em- 





28  HomGn 8, 3-4. 
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ployed extensively by Paul to indicate God's plan or dispensation revealed in 
Jesus Christ. Origen of course knows and cites these passages from Paul, but 
the idea of Scripture itself as containing or covering mysteries had already been 
developed extensively by Philo to whom, as already noted, Origen is deeply in- 
debted. 

In practice the meaning that is useful for us and fitting to God is often achieved 
through recourse to the principle of interpreting the Scriptures by means of the 
Scriptures, a principle of interpretation already developed in the interpretation 
of Homer and extensively employed by Philo of Alexandria. Origen uses the 
Pauline phrase «comparing spiritual things with spiritual things» (1 Cor 2:13) 
to legitimate the procedure,” but he also sees the practice as a response to Jesus’ 
command to «search the Scriptures» (John 5:39). He relates a simile that he 
heard from a rabbi in which the Scriptures are compared to a house with a large 
number of locked rooms in which the keys have been mixed up and dispersed. 
We are able to understand obscure passages of Scripture when we take as a point 
of departure a similar passage from another portion of Scripture, because «the 
principle of interpretation has been dispersed among them».* For example, to 
explain Cant 2:9, in which the beloved is compared to a gazelle or young stag, 
Origen assembles all references to these animals in other books of Scripture. 
This procedure of explaining Scripture by Scripture is based on the fundamental 
premise that the Holy Spirit is the true author of the whole Bible, already men- 
tioned above, and that all that is written are words of the same God.” 

These principles and presuppositions became the common heritage of later 
patristic commentators including Eusebius, Didymus, Cyrill, Ambrose and Au- 
gustine, to name but a few. In the second half of the fourth century there de- 
veloped an ideological split between Alexandria and Antioch led by Diodorus 
of Tarsus, the teacher of both John Chrysostom and Theodore of Mopsuestia, 
who introduced a distinction between zheoria and allegoria, a distinction previ- 
ously unknown in the exegetical tradition. According to Diodorus, allegory was 
equivalent to denial of the historical sense of the Scriptures, whereas theoria was 
a higher sense built on the foundation of the literal sense. Referring to Paul’s use 
of the term allegory, he wrote: «Even the apostle did not discard history at any 





33 HomGn2,6. 
34  PArch 4, 3,5. 
35  Philoc 2,3. 
36  ComCt3. 
37 HomEz lA. 
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point although he could introduce zheoria and call it allegory [cf. Gal. 4:28]. 
He was not ignorant of the term but was teaching us that, if the term “allegory” 
is judged by its conceptual content, it must be taken in the sense of theoria, not 
violating in any way the nature of the historical substance»? A little later John 
Chrysostom in his Commentary on Galatians indicated somewhat anachronisti- 
cally that Paul had used the word allegory improperly for what is actually a pre- 
figuration or typos.” Such a distinction cannot be found in the earlier tradition 
and should not obscure the fact that all ancient interpreters were agreed that 
the Scriptures had a hidden, that is, not literal meaning, whether they called it 
higher or deeper. 

This belief is revealed also in their use of a common terminology to indi- 
cate such a meaning, the Greek word ainittetai, which means to hint or indicate 
obscurely. Its root is the same as the word enigma (aenigma), defined by some 
in antiquity as particularly obscure allegory. The word was employed first in 
Homeric exegesis and precisely to indicate an allegorical meaning. In a manual 
of interpretation from the first century the writer states: «Homer, we discover 
is much the same in both epics, not telling disreputable tales of the gods, but 
giving enigmatic hints (aivittépevov) by means of the technique we have been 
studying».^ The «hints» are generally to philosophical allegories. The same 
terminology can be found in Philo, Clement of Alexandria, Origen, Origen, Eu- 
sebius, Didymus, Cyrill of Alexandria and the Antiochenes, Diodore, Chrysos- 
tom, Theodore and Theodoret. Thus, in commenting on Psalm 2:2 «The kings 
of the earth presented themselves, and the rulers came together in concert», 
Diodore has no difficulty in saying that the text is hinting at Herod and Pilate. 
Similarly, in explaining verse 8 of Psalm 30 (LXX Ps 29:9): «I shall cry to you, 
Lord, and make my petition to my God», Diodore says that David is hinting 
at the Father and the Son. Commenting on the phrase «Let them have control 
over the fishes of the sea» in Gen 1:26, John Chrysostom writes: «Evidently he 
is already revealing to us at this point some mystery lying hidden. Who are to 
have control? Quite clearly he has spoken this way to hint at the formation of 
woman. Do you see how there is nothing in Sacred Scripture which is contained 
there idly or to no purpose? Instead, even the chance word has treasure stored 





38 DioporeE oF Tarsus, Commentary on the Psalms 1-51, Preface. 
39 JOHN CHRYSOSTOM, Commentary on the Letter to the Galatians, IV, 3-4. 


40  HERACLITUS, Homeric Problems, ed.-tr. D.A. Russell - D. Konstan (Writings from the 
Greco-Roman World 140), Atlanta 2005, 9. See also pp. 69-71, (ch. 39, 6, 3). 
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up in it».* The difference in basic assumptions about the nature of Scripture 
between Origen and Chrysostom is not great. 

Much of the content that patristic commentators found in texts of the Old 
Testament was Christological or at least the texts were read in the light of the 
New Testament ones. However, there is another source for content that deserves 
mention, the Greek philosophical tradition. The latter enters into the tradition 
of Scriptural interpretation in a massive way with Philo of Alexandria, who de- 
scribed Moses as a philosopher and king, a combination clearly reminiscent of 
Plato. From now on the best of the philosophical tradition will be found in 
Sacred Scripture itself and transmitted through exegesis, chiefly of the allegori- 
cal type. This take-over, or absorption of philosophy into the interpretation of 
Scripture was rendered theoretically possible through the notion that Moses 
had preceded historically all the Greek philosophers, who had actually «bor- 
rowed» or found their valid teachings in the Jewish Scriptures. This idea can 
be found already in several second century Jewish writers such as Eupolemus, 
Pseudo-Eupolemus, Artapanes, and Aristobulus.“ The idea that Moses preced- 
ed and is the font of the philosophers is in turn a transposition of the idea that 
Homer was the source of the teachings of the philosophers, an idea already used 
to justify a philosophical exegesis of Homer.“ Philo is fully aware of the idea of 
the «theft» of the Greeks.* This notion is repeated by early Christian writers 
such as Justin Martyr and Clement of Alexandria. 





41 St. JOHN CHRYSOSTOM, Homilies on Genesis 1-17, tr. R.C. Hill (FC 74), Washington, 
D.C. 1986. 


42 PHILO, Mos., 2,2, (Plato, Republic 7, 473c). 


43 See AJ. DROGE, Homer or Moses? (Hermeneutische Untersuchungen zur Theologie 26), 
Tübingen 1989, 14-35 and J.M.G. BARCLAY, Jews in the Mediterranean Diaspora From 
Alexander to Trajan (323 BCE - 117 CE), Berkeley 1996, 125-158. 


44 See in general F. BUFFIERE, Les mythes d’Homere et la pensée grecque, Paris 1956, and 
more recently L. BRISSON, How Philosophers Saved Myths. Allegorical Interpretation and 
Classical Mythology, tr. by Catharine Tihanyi; Chicago 2004. As the first century manual 
by Heraclitus states it: «As the originator of all wisdom, Homer has, by using allegory, 
passed down to his successors the power of drawing from him, piece by piece, all the phi- 
losophy he was the first to discover». (34.8). See HERACLITUS, Homeric Problems, 62- 
63. 

45 See C. MORESCHINL Storia della filosofia patristica, (Letteratura cristiana antica), Brescia 
2004, 68. The idea is found, for example, in De Somniis Il, 244; Mut. 167-168; Her. 213- 
214 


46 JUSTIN MARTYR, Apology 1,59-60; CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA, Strom. 1,150, 1-4; 
2,100,3-4; 5,29,3-6. 
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As is well known, much of Philo’s thought was taken over by Origen, but with 
some significant changes. For Origen, it is not Moses but Solomon who is the 
philosopher, although he does not give him this title. One reason for this switch 
is, perhaps, due to the Pauline identification of Moses with the text of the Law in 
2 Corinthians, where the face of Moses is said to be covered by a veil. In any case, 
according to Origen, Solomon is the author of three books, Proverbs, Ecclesias- 
tes and the Canticle, which represent «three general disciplines by which one 
attains knowledge of the universe ».*” These, he says, correspond to «what the 
Greeks call ethics, physics and epoptics, which we can call moral, natural, and 
contemplative» .** Origen opines that in fact the Greeks took these ideas from 
Solomon, since he lived long before them and gave these teachings through the 
Spirit of God. The teaching is called «divine philosophy» and the three books 
of Solomon represent also three stages in the spiritual life, the purification of 
the soul, the discernment of natural things, and the contemplation of the God- 
head. Origen also identifies this triple form of «divine philosophy» with the 
three patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. Abraham expounds moral philoso- 
phy through his obedience. Isaac holds the place of natural philosophy, since he 
dug wells and explored the depths of things, while Jacob receives the subject of 
contemplation, «since he was named Israel because of the contemplation of di- 
vine things ».” This represents a variation on an interpretation of the patriarchs 
already developed by Philo. In this framework it is possible for Origen to make 
use of philosophical materials in expounding the books of Solomon, because 
what is of value in the philosophical tradition comes from Solomon anyway. On 
the whole Origen is less positive about the philosophical heritage than Philo and 
his Christian predecessors (Justin, Athenagoras, Clement) and more concerned 
about the error found in it.? However, he does use the word «philosophise» to 





47 English translation from ORIGEN, An Exhortation to Martyrdom, Prayer, First Principles. 
Book IV; Prologue to the Commentary on the Song of Songs, Homily XXVII on Numbers, tr. 
R.A. Greer, New York 1979, 231. 


48 ComCt, prolog. : Generales disciplinae... tres sunt quas Graeci ethicam, physicam, enopticen 
appellaverunt; has nos dicere possumus moralem, naturalem, inspectivam. The final phrase 
is obviously the comment of Rufinus. Origenes Werke 8 (GCS 33), ed. W.A. Bachrens, 
Leipzig 1925, 75. For «enopticen» read «epopticen». See ORIGEN, Commentaire sur 
le Cantique des Cantiques (SCh 375-376), ed. L. Brésard - H. Crouzel - M. Borret; Paris 
1991-1992, 1:129-131, 2 :755. 


49 ORIGEN, An Exhortation to Martyrdom, 233-235. 


50 A.M. MALINGREY, «Philosofra ». Étude d'un groupe de mots dans la littérature grecque 
(Études et Commentaires 40), Paris 1961, 163-169. 
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indicate the allegorical interpretation of the Scriptures.’ Later Christian writers 
continued to make use of philosophical categories to expound the content of 
Scripture. Thus, Ambrose, at the beginning of his explanation of Psalm 36, can 
make the following programmatic statement: 


All Scripture is divine, whether natural, whether mystical, whether moral. In the 
Book of Genesis you have natural history; there you will find how heaven and 
earth were made, the sea, the land, and how this world of ours was put together. 
Mystical matters you will find in the Book of Leviticus; contained there is the 
whole mystery of priesthood. Morals are treated in Deuteronomy; within its 
pages human life is shaped in accordance with the precepts of the Law. Hence 
it is that out of the multitude of books written by Solomon, it would seem that 
three have been preserved: Ecclesiastes, which speaks of things that are natural; 
the Song of Songs which is mystical; and Proverbs which is moral.” 


Ambrose goes on to explain that these three categories are also found in the 
book of Psalms, which is to be considered as a single work. The Psalter teaches 
about nature, about angels and powers, about the sun, the moon and the stars. It 
also teaches about mystical things, that is hidden things, which include prophe- 
cies about the coming of the Son of God, his death and resurrection, and the 
future transformation of all things. In other words it teaches about the econo- 
my of salvation and eschatology. Finally it teaches about morals, about virtues, 
vices, and the healing of the soul? Ambrose asserts that this Psalm (36) in par- 
ticular abounds in moral teaching (ethica). We shall see that the term ethica is an 
important clue to tracing the origin of this conception.” 

What this comprehensive overview of Scripture means is that all wisdom, 
human or divine, is to be found in the Scriptures in general and in the Psalms in 
particular. There is no distinction here between reason and revelation or faith 
and reason. These relatively modern distinctions are here completely blurred. 





51 MALINGREY, «Philosofia», 174. CCels, 5, 58 (2, 61, 16-17). 
52 SAINT AMBROSE, Commentary on Twelve Psalms, tr. I.M. Ni Riain, Dublin 2000, 53. 
53 Sancti Ambrosii Opera 6: Explanatio psalmorum XII (CSEL 64), Vindobonae 1919. 


54 The term is used by Ambrose also several times in his commentary on Psalm 118. At the 
beginning ofthe prologue to this commentary he says that the prophet David sometimes 
speaks of mystical things, but he is a great master of moral teaching and excels in ethical 
teaching (ethica): 1. Licet mystice quoque uelut tubae increpuerit sono Dauid propheta, ta- 
men moralium magnus magister, quantum in eo excellat ethica, psalmi buius summa de- 
clarat gratia, siquidem cum suauis omnis doctrina moralis sit, tum maxime suauitate car- 
minis et psallendi dulcedine delectat aures animum que demulcet. Sancti Ambrosii Opera 5: 
Expositio psalmi cxviii, prologus, 1 (CSEL 62), ed. M. Petschenig, Vindobonae 1913. 
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What is valid in the philosophical tradition is taught in the Scriptures. The cate- 
gories of «natural, mystical, and moral» (naturalis uel mystica uel moralis) come 
in fact from the Greek philosophical tradition, but Ambrose is asserting that 
Moses, Solomon and David taught this philosophical content as well as prophe- 
cies about the whole economy of salvation long before the Greek philosophers. 

We have mentioned earlier the criterion of interpretation employed by Philo 
and Origen that the meaning of the text must be fitting to God (theoprepés) or 
worthy of the divine majesty. Although the patristic writers did not have at their 
disposition the modern tools of historical critical analysis, they did carry out 
an extensive theological critique of the Scriptures, especially of, but not limited 
to, the Old Testament. They would not have called it such, but that is, from a 
modern perspective, what in fact it was. The principal tool used in this critique 
was an understanding of God, of the divine nature, derived in part from the 
Greek philosophical tradition as regards the exclusion from the divine nature 
of anthropomorphic and anthropopathic traits, but also informed by the un- 
derstanding of God as revealed by Jesus Christ, a chief aspect of which was the 
divine philanthropia. What did not conform to these essential traits had to be 
excluded from the real meaning of Scripture and the text had to be interpreted 
so as to provide a meaning that both conformed to the divine nature and was 
useful. 

Two examples may help to illustrate this process. In Deut 7:1-2 the Israel- 
ites are commanded to annihilate seven nations in the land into which they are 
to enter, a command to engage in ethnic cleansing dutifully carried out in the 
Book of Joshua. But this command was very difficult to reconcile with the di- 
vine philanthropia revealed by Jesus Christ. In the early fifth century writings of 
John Cassian, the seven nations are interpreted together with Egypt as a figure 
for the eight principal vices against which we must all strive. These we can 
seek to annihilate without scruple. This interpretation can be found already in 
Origen’s homilies on Joshua.” The text so interpreted not only becomes accept- 
able, but also a vehicle for useful moral teaching. Another example from Psalm 
136(137):9 may serve to illustrate this process. The closing verse of the Psalm 
expresses the pious wish directed against the Babylonian oppressors: «Happy 
shall he be who will grab your infants and dash them against the rock». The 
interpretation of John Cassian reads: 





55 JOHN Cassıan, Conl. 5.XVI-XVII. 
56 ORIGEN, HomJos, passim. 
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It behooves us as well to destroy the sinners in our land — namely, our fleshly 
feelings - on the morning of their birth, as they emerge, and, while they are still 
young, to dash the children of Babylon against the rock. Unless they are killed at 
a very tender age they will, with our acquiescence, rise up to our harm as stronger 
adults, and they will certainly not be overcome without great pain and effort.” 


This interpretation of Ps 136:9 goes back to Origen, who had interpreted the 
infants of Babylon to mean «confused thoughts caused by evil» ?* A variant 
of this interpretation is given by Origen in a homily on Joshua where the rock 
is interpreted to mean Christ (1 Cor 10:4). Variants of this interpretation can 
be found in Eusebius, Hilary, Jerome and Evagrius of Pontus, and in the Rule 
of St. Benedict. The heads of the children become the propatheiai of the Stoic 
tradition.? Many other such interpretations were necessary in order to make the 
Psalter into a Christian prayer book. 


CONCLUSION 


This is by no means a complete exposition of the presuppositions, principles 
and procedures used in patristic exegesis, but it sufficient to indicate how differ- 
ent their intellectual world is from ours. Our enhanced historical consciousness, 
due in part to historical critical methodology developed over several centuries, 
renders many of these principles and procedures obsolete or inoperative. Those 
who understand the ancient rules and procedures can still appreciate and profit 
from the content of the patristic commentaries. However, there are two basic 
aspects of patristic interpretation that remain important today. The first is the 
conviction that the word of God in the fullest sense is Jesus Christ. In him alone 
do we find the fullness of revelation and all the previous writings must be mea- 
sured in the light of this revelation, of the divine philanthropia, God's love for 
the human race. This fundamental conviction of patristic interpreters is echoed 
many times in the Apostolic Exhortation of Pope Benedict XVI, first of all in 
the assertion that «the Logos refers in the first place to the eternal Word, the 
only Son, begotten of the Father before all ages and consubstantial with him». 
He goes on to note that «while in the Church we greatly venerate the sacred 
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Scriptures, the Christian faith is not a «religion of the book»: Christianity is 
the «religion of the word of God», not of «a written and mute word, but of the 
incarnate and living Word ».°' 

The second aspect of patristic interpretation I wish to stress, which follows 
from the first, is the necessity of a theological critique of the Scriptures. The 
original historical meaning of the texts is not enough, especially in an era of 
rising fundamentalist reading even among Catholics. We must always ask how 
they can be understood by Christians and that involves theology, that is, the 
discourse about the nature of God. 


61 BENEDICT XVI, Post-synodal Apostolic Exhortation Verbum Domini 7, 17-18. 


PARTII 
TO THE RHONE 


MODELS AND IMAGES OF SPIRITUAL PROGRESS 
IN THE WORKS OF JOHN CASSIAN! 


As a good pedagogue, John Cassian made use of many vivid images to commu- 
nicate the ideal of the spiritual life that he was proposing to his readers. Some of 
these images can also be regarded as models? for those seeking spiritual progress. 
It is the aim of this article to examine Cassian’s notion of spiritual progress in 
the light of some of these images and models. It may be useful to stress that all 
of the images examined here depend on the contrast, fundamental to Cassian’s 
thought as well as to the previous monastic tradition, between the interior and 
the exterior life, a contrast that will be developed in the course of this article. 


1. THE AMBIDEXTROUS MAN 


In the sixth of his Conferences of the Fathers, dedicated to the subject of the death 
of the saints, John Cassian has his interlocutor, Abbot Theodore, refer to Aoth 
(Ehud in Hebrew), who, according to the Book of Judges, «used either hand as 





1 This essay was originally published in Spiritual Progress. Studies in the Spirituality of Late 
Antiquity and Early Monasticism, ed. J.Driscoll - M. Sheridan (SA 115), Rome 1994. 


2 The word «model» is being used here in the sense of an ideal to be striven for, something 
on which one can model oneself. Basil, in his letter to Gregory of Nazianzus (Letter 2, 
3), had discussed the problem of fantasies that arise in the mind and had suggested the 
need to create icons in the mind in order to combat the fantasies. He noted that painters 
use models at which they look continuously in an effort to transfer the characteristics to 
their own work. In the same way, he says, those who seek to achieve perfection should 
constantly fix their gaze on the lives of the saints, images (eikóva) that move and act, in 
an effort to acquire their characteristics. This is precisely the kind of image that Cassian 
is seeking to produce. It is possible that Cassian was influenced by Basil’s letter. For the 
Greek text with English translation, see SAINT Basi, The Letters (LCL 190), tr. RJ. 
Deferrari, New York 1924, 7-24. 


3 The works of Cassian under consideration here are the Institutes (Instituta coenobiorum) 
in twelve books and the Conferences (Conlationes Patrum) of which there are twenty-four. 
For the Latin text of these works, see JOHANNES CASSIANUS, De Institutis Coenobiorum 
et de Octo Principalium Vitiorum Remediis, ed. M. Petschenig (CSEL 17), Vienna 1888 
and JOHANNES CASSIANUS, Conlationes, ed. M. Petschenig (CSEL 13), Vindobonae 
1886. A slightly revised Latin text may also be found in JEAN CASSIEN, Institutions 
cénobitiques, ed. J.-C. Guy (SCh 109), Paris 1965 and JEAN CASSIEN, Conférences, ed. E. 
Pichery (SCh 42, 54, 64), Paris 1955-59. 
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if it were his right hand» (Judg 3:15).* Aoth represents for Cassian those per- 
fect men who «are referred to in Holy Scripture as äupotepoöd&äıot - that is, as 
ambidextrous» ? Cassian had already cited several times the affirmation of Paul 
that «for those who love God everything works together for the good» (Rom 
8:28). The figure of Aoth offers Cassian the opportunity to develop this Pauline 
theme as a fundamental principle of the spiritual life: 


We shall also be able to possess this quality in a spiritual way if by a good and 
correct use we put the things which are considered fortunate and right-handed 
and the things which are called unfortunate and left-handed on the right side, 
so that whatever befalls may become for us, in the words of the Apostle, «the 
arms of righteousness». For we see that our inner man consists in two parts or, 
as I might say, two hands. No holy person can be without what we call the left 
hand, but perfect virtue is discerned in the fact that by proper use he turns both 
into a right hand.° 





4 The translations of scriptural texts given here will generally be of the text as cited by 
Cassian in Latin. This is often but not always the same as the Vulgate. 


5 Cassian cites the Greek term with a Latin equivalent: «üpgotvepoóéGuoy id est ambidextri, 
nuncupantur». The word ambidexter is not found in the Vulgate and the Greek word 
occurs only twice in the Septuagint: Judg 3:15 and 20:16. The Latin word is found, 
however, in Jerome’s translation of Origen’s homilies on the Psalms, which could be the 
source for Cassian’s use of it, even though the explanation given there is different from that 
proposed by Cassian. For the text of Jerome’s translation (éppotepodéétoc scribitur, id est, 
utramque manum dexteram habens, quem nos latine ambidextrum possumus dicere), see: 
JEROME, S. Hieronymi presbyteri Opera, Pars IL Opera homiletica. Tractatus siue homiliae 
in Psalmos , ed. G. MoRIN (CCL 78), Turnhout 1958, 378. For the attribution of these 
homilies to Origen, see V. PERI, Omelie origeniane sui Salmi. Contributo all'identificazione 
del testo latino (Studi e Testi 289), Città del Vaticano 1980. 


6 Conl. 6.X.1. A previous interpretation of Aoth in a spiritual/allegorical sense, though 
not exactly the same as that of Cassian, had already been given by Origen, HomJd 3,5: 
nihil babet in se sinistrum, sed utramque manum dextram babet; boc est enim, quod dicitur 
«ambidexter». Dignus vere populi princeps et ecclesiae iudex, qui nibil agat sinistrum, cuius, 
quod agit dextera, nesciat sinistra, in utraque parte dexter est, in fide dexter est, in actibus 
dexter est, nihil babet de illis, qui collocantur «a sinistris» ... puto quod secundum spiritalem 
intelligentiam et sancti omnes «ambidextri» dicantur (Origenes Werke 7. Homilien zu 
Hexateuch in Rufins Übersetzung, ed. W. A. Baehrens (GCS 30), Leipzig 1921, 485-486. 
A similar interpretation is found in Origen’s homily on Ps 15 (see previous note). The 
widespread use of the left hand in antiquity to represent all that is bad or unfavorable is 
reflected in the judgement scene in Matt 25:33,41. The idea survives in the English word 
«sinister» which is the Latin word for «left». The English citations of Cassian are from: 
JOHN Cassıan, The Conferences, tr. B. Ramsey (ACW 57), New York 1997 and JOHN 
CASSIAN, The Institutes, tr. B. Ramsey (ACW 58), New York 2000. 
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Thus there opens up a perspective of unlimited spiritual progress in this life, 
in which everything, every experience, whether positive or negative from the 
external point of view, becomes for the spiritually ambidextrous person the oc- 
casion for spiritual or interior growth." For Cassian the preeminent example of 
the ambidextrous man is the Apostle Paul to whom we shall have occasion to 
return later. 

It would be rather easy to sketch out in the abstract the course of spiritual 
progress according to the vision of Cassian. It includes the already traditional el- 
ements of the struggle against the vices, the conquest of the passions, the acqui- 
sition of virtues and the expansion of charity to the point that contemplative life 
becomes possible. Here, however, the discussion will be limited to some of the 
images through which this ideal of spiritual progress is being communicated. 

It should be emphasized that for Cassian the validity of this very optimistic 
perspective does not depend on whether or not it represents the experience of 
the majority? On the one hand, Cassian is an optimist with regard to the theo- 
retical possibilities for spiritual progress. On the other hand, with regard to the 
concrete social reality, it could be said that he is somewhat pessimistic (at least 
from our point of view). For example, speaking of older monks, he writes: 


For there are some - and, mores the pity, they are the majority - who have grown 
old in the lukewarmness and idleness that they learned in their youth and who 
claim authority for themselves based not on their mature behavior but on their 
many years.'? 





7 An interesting parallel to this ideal, without the term «ambidextrous» but with reference 
to the right and the left, can be found in Discourse 26 of Gregory Nazianzen. See 
GRÉGOIRE DE NAZIANZE, Discours 24-26; ed. J. Mossay (SCh 284), Paris 1981, 248- 
249. 


8 This has been done often enough. The reader may consult: O. CHADWICK, John Cassian. 
A Study in Primitive Monasticism, Cambridge 71968; ©. CHADWICK, «Cassianus, 
Johannes», in Theologische Realenzyklopädie 7, Berlin/New York 1981, 650-657; M. 
OLPHE-GALLIARD, «Cassien (Jean)», in Dictionnaire de spiritualité 2, Paris 1953, 
214-276; M. CAPPUYNS, «Cassien (Jean)», in Dictionnaire d'histoire et de géographie 
ecclésiastiques 11, Paris 1949, 1319-1348. 


9 At the same time it should be noted that experience plays a very important role in 
Cassians thinking. He emphasizes that one cannot understand many aspects of the 
spiritual life without experience. Experience is essential for making progress and is in fact 
the great teacher. For the phrase experientia magistra, see Conl. 3VIL4 ; 10.X1.6; 12.IV.1; 
12.XVL3; 19.VIL1. 


10 Conil. 2.XIIL2 
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In a similarly pessimistic vein, speaking toward the end of the Institutes about 
the spiritual pride by which the more perfect are assaulted, he says: 


There are not many who know or experience this kind of pride, because there 
are not many who strive to lay hold of perfect purity of heart, such that they can 
arrive at this level of battle; not have they acquired the purgation of the vices 
whose nature and remedies we have discussed in each book.!! 


Here Cassian is reflecting the observations of the New Testament" as well as 
his own personal experience. Nevertheless, for those who respond to the grace 
of God, who take to heart the task of purging themselves, there is no limit to 
the spiritual progress possible. In the final conference there breathes an air of ex- 
traordinary optimism with regard to the possibility of reaching happiness « with 
the tribulations of this world and with the greatest anguish of suffering». The 
unalterable tranquillity attributed to the ambidextrous man in the sixth Confer- 
ence is neither a «lazy calm» nora «silly joy».'* 

Everything depends, however, on becoming aware that our spiritual progress 
does not depend on the exterior world but that instead the kingdom of God is 
to be realized within ourselves. This brings us to another key image at the base 
of Cassian’s vision, that between the interior and the exterior man. 


2. THE INTERIOR MAN 


At the beginning of the first book of the Institutes Cassian proposes to speak 
first of the monk’s clothing, saying: «After having exposed their outward ap- 
pearance to view we shall then be able to discuss, in logical sequence, their inner 
worship (interiorem cultum)» ^ 

In the second book, dedicated to the form of prayer of the monks, he says 
that it is necessary to speak briefly on the subject of the quality and of the con- 
tinuity of the prayer, although a more ample treatment will be postponed for 
the Conferences of the Fathers. In this way, Cassian explains, «once we have 
sketched the activity of the outer man and as it were laid a kind of foundation 





1l Inst. 12.XXTIV.1 


12 Seealso: Inst. 4.XXXVIIL1 citing: Matt 7:14; Matt 20:16; Luke 12:32) and Conl. 3.VIL7, 
where the case of Israel is cited: of the 603,000 who left Egypt (Exod 38:25), only two 
entered the promised land (Num 14:38). 


13 Conl. 24.XXV1.12. 
14 Conl. 6.1X.3; Conl. 24.XXVI.13. 
15 Inst. 1.1.1 
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for prayer», it will be possible later on to succeed with less labor in reaching the 
highest summits of prayer.'° At the end of the same chapter he explains that the 
present work that he is engaged in writing «will be better suited to the behavior 
of the outer man and to the teaching of the cenobia, whereas the others (the 
Conferences) will pertain rather to the discipline of the inner man and perfection 
of heart, and to the life and teaching of the anchorites >.” 

This contrast and the juxtaposition of «outer man» with «the teaching of 
the cenobia» and of the «inner man» with the «life and teaching of the an- 
chorites» is found also in the Preface to the Conferences where Cassian explains 
that the conferences that he is reporting are by the anchorites who dwell in the 
hermitages of Scete. He says, moreover, that «the anchoritic and contemplative 
life, of which these incomparable men make profession », is rather superior to 
the cenobitic and ascetic (actualis) life that is practiced in the communities. To 
explain the connection between his two works (the Institutes and the Confer- 
ences), he writes: 


Consequently, let us proceed from the external and visible life of the monks, 
which we have summarized in the previous books, to the invisible character of the 
inner man, and from the practice of the canonical prayers let our discourse arise 
to the unceasing nature of that perpetual prayer which the Apostle commands. 
Thus the person who has read the previous work and is worthy of the name of 
that spiritual Jacob because of the supplanting of the carnal vices may now - 
taking up not so much my own institutes as those of the fathers and passing over 
to the deserts and as it were the dignity of Israel, thanks to an insight into the 
divine purity - be also similarly taught what must be observed at this summit of 
perfection." 


Thus we find the cenobitic and ascetic life juxtaposed with the exterior and 
visible aspect represented by Jacob, and the anchoritic and contemplative life 
with the interior and invisible life represented by the name Israel. The termi- 





16 Inst. 2.TX.1. 
17 Inst.2.IX.3. 


18  Conl. praef. 1.1. Rousseau suggests that the important distinction here is not between 
«outer» and «inner» but between «way of life» and «cast of mind» (cultus and 
habitus). We can certainly agree with him that «outer» and «inner» do not refer to two 
distinct groups of people but he does not seem to have noticed the exact parallel with the 
language in Inst. 1.1.1, surely not accidental, where habitus and cultus have the opposite 
reference of exterior (habitus here = clothing) and interior (cultus). This suggests that the 
important distinction really is exterior and interior. See P. ROUSSEAU, Ascetics, Authority 
and the Church in the Age of Jerome and Cassian, Oxford 1978, 178. 
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nology of «outer man» and «inner man» is clearly of Pauline inspiration.” 
Cassian makes reference several times to the Pauline texts of Rom 7:22 and Eph 
3:16. The terminology of Jacob/Israel (with the accompanying allegorical in- 
terpretation) has a more complicated history which goes back at least to Philo 
of Alexandria. To this we will return later. Now it is necessary to make more 
precise what Cassian intends by using the Pauline terminology. 

At first sight it seems a little strange to distinguish between the matter of 
the Institutes and that of the Conferences in terms of the «outer man» and the 
«inner man». In the Institutes there is discussion not only of obviously external 
things such as monastic dress and the structure of the canonical hours but above 
all of the eight principal vices, such as vainglory and pride, things which have 
to do with the interior man. Actually the Institutes deal principally with the re- 
lationship between the outer and the inner man. Indeed, one could say that the 
goal of the struggle against the vices is the liberation of the inner man. 

Cassian emphasizes that it is not enough to dominate the outer man. The 
person, for example, subject to the vice of gluttony is not in a position to main- 
tain the struggles of the inner man.” He is far too occupied with the desires or 
pleasures of the palate. But it will not be enough to dominate these desires of the 
outer man. Cassian explains: 


For it is not the corruptible flesh but rather the pure heart that is made a 
dwelling for God and a temple of the Holy Spirit. While the outer man fasts, 
then, it behooves the inner one as well to abstain from harmful foods and, in 
particular, to make himself pure for God so that he may deserve to welcome 
Christ in himself as his guest, as the blessed Apostle teaches in these words: 
«May Christ», he says, «dwell in the inner man through faith in your hearts» 


(Eph 3:16-17)2! 





19 This terminology is used extensively also by Origen especially in reference to the double 
account of creation. According to Origen, it is the interior man, not the exterior, that is 
made in the image and likeness of God. C£. HomGn 13,15; ComCt, praef. (GCS 8, 63-67); 
ComRm 1,19;2,13. For additional references, see A. SOLIGNAC, «Homme intérieur», in 
Dictionnaire de spiritualité 7, Paris 1969, 654 and C. MARKSHIES, «Innere Mensch», in 
Reallexikon für Antike und Christentum 18, Stuttgart1998, 266-312. Origen also made a 
connection between the interior man and the etymology of the name Israel as meaning 
«one who sees God». See HomLev 14,3. See also HomNum 24,2 where the connection is 
made between the interior man and the kingdom of God within. 


20 Inst. 5: XIII.1. 


21 Inst. S.XXL.5. The harmful foods that must be denied to the interior man are slander, 
anger, envy, vainglory, lust and the wanderings of an unstable heart. 
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In a similar way, following the gospel precept: «If you wish to be perfect, go, 
sell what you have and give it to the poor, and you will have treasure in heaven» 
(Matt 19:21), Cassian insists on the necessity of renouncing riches, but at the 
same time he is aware also of the observations of Paul with regard to renuncia- 
tion where charity is lacking. Citing and paraphrasing Paul, he continues: 


.. if Tam impatient, or angry or envious or proud or inflamed by others’ insults, 
or if I seek what is my own or think what is evil or do not bear patiently and 
willingly all the things that could be inflicted upon me, the renunciation and 
the burning up of the outer man will be of no value to me interiorly if I am still 
involved in my former vices.? 


A purely external renunciation of riches is of no use. The riches that are an 
obstacle to spiritual progress, to the development of the inner man, are not prin- 
cipally the external and material riches but «the harmful characteristics of a 
vicious heart». In the following chapter he adds that it is precisely these riches 
that are really ours, that «always clinging to body and soul». «We should make 
every effort, the, so that our inner man too may reject and dispose of all the 
wealth of the vices that he has accumulated in his former way of life» .? 

In the second part of the Conferences Cassian returns to the same idea in a 
different context. Abbot Joseph observes: «Our Lord and Savior instructed us 
thoroughly in the virtue of patience and mildness - that is, so that we would not 
promote it by mere lip service but would lay it up in the deepest recesses of our 
soul». To illustrate this idea he cites the command that is found in the Sermon 
on the Mount, «if anyone strikes you on your right cheek, offer him the other as 
well» (Matt 5:39). Joseph explains that the word «other» must be understood 
to mean the «other right one» and then he offers an allegorical explanation of 


the phrase: 


(Without doubt one on the right is to be understood, and this other right one 
cannot be understood except as being, in my estimation, on the face of the inner 
man.) In so doing he desired to remove completely the dregs of wrath from the 
inmost depths of the soul. Thus, if your outer right cheek has received a blow 
from the striker, the inner man should offer his right cheek to be struck as well 





22  Conl.3VILI0-11. C£ 1 Cor 13:4-7. 


23 Conl. 3VIIL1. Cassian dwells on this subject at some length distinguishing between 
these false riches of vice and the true riches of virtue. In the following chapter (9), he 
also distinguishes three senses (bad, good, and indifferent) in which the term «riches» is 
found in the Scriptures. 
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in humble accord, suffering along with the outer man and as it were submitting 
and subjecting its own body to the injustice of the striker, so that the inner man 
may not be disturbed even silently within itself at the blow dealt the outer man. 


Abbot Joseph concludes with the observation that evangelical perfection 
teaches us «that patience must be observed not by words but by the inner tran- 
quillity of the heart ».?* 

Cassian also wishes to make us understand that no external wall of defense, 
no fence of daily life is capable of defending us against the attacks of the enemy, 
against the danger of losing our interior peace. Rather it is necessary to be con- 
vinced that we will never be secure, Cassian says, «if we place all the defense of 
our patience and all our confidence not in the strength of our inner man but in 
the recesses of our cell or in the remoteness of the desert or the companionship 
of holy person or the defense of something that is outside ourselves» .? 


3. THE SPIRITUAL CENTURION 


Cassian had already developed the idea of the «sturdiness of the inner man» 
in the seventh Conference where he introduces the image of the «spiritual cen- 
turion ». The inner man is urged to seek promotion to the rank of «spiritual 
centurion». This image depends on the use and allegorical interpretation of 
several scriptural passages. It derives first of all from the story of the centurion 
of the gospel who makes an appeal to Jesus on the grounds that he also knows 
how to command (Matt 8:9). With this asa point of departure, Cassian suggests 
that we too can be promoted to the rank of spiritual centurion: «If we also, 
struggling manfully against disturbances (perturbationes) and vices, are able to 
subject them to our authority and discretion and, warring in our flesh, can extin- 
guish our passions, subjugate the unstable cohort of our thoughts to the rule of 
reason, and by the saving standard of the Lord's cross drive out the fearful troops 
of the opposing powers...». These are the struggles of the interior man (interioris 
bominis pugnas) to which Cassian makes frequent reference elsewhere. To rein- 





24  Conl. 16.XXIL2-3. This unusual explanation appears to be based on the implicit principle 
of defectus litterae, a principle developed most explicitly by Origen, according to which 
there are certain irrational or impossible things placed in the Scriptures in order to make 
us look for a spiritual or allegorical sense. Origen did in fact give this text as an example 
of such a case but for a different reason: that a person striking with the right hand would 
normally strike the left cheek (!). See PArch 4,3,3. H. CROUZEL - M. SIMONETTI, Origene. 
Traité des Principes. Tome III (SCh 268), Paris 1980, 353. 


25  Conl.18.XVL.1. See also Conl. 24.1V.3 
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force this allegorical interpretation, he makes an appeal to another allegorical 
interpretation. The spiritual centurion, he says, «was mystically designated by 
Moses in Exodus: “Establish for yourself ytAupyoug, and centurions, and rulers 
of fifties and tens" » (Exod 18:21). 

Actually Cassian develops the image of the spiritual centurion by means of a 
series of texts in which Paul had already introduced allegorized military imagery 
to describe the Christian life. The principal text is 2 Cor 10:4: «The weapons of 
our military service are not of flesh but are powerful because of God».”” 

The spiritual centurion is then armed with the shield of the faith (Eph 6:16), 
and the breastplate of love (1 Thes 5:8), which «does not permit the devil’s 
missiles to penetrate to our inner man». He also has «as a helmet the hope 
of salvation» (1 Thes 5:8) and «the sword of the spirit, which is the word of 
God» (Eph 6:17). Using the traditional patristic hermeneutical procedure of 
interpreting the Scriptures by means of the Scriptures, Cassian expands the idea 
of the spiritual sword with the help of the text of the letter to the Hebrews: «it 
is sharper than any two-edged sword, piercing to the divisions of soul and spirit, 
of joints and marrow, and discerning the thoughts and intentions of the heart» 
(Heb 4:12). Thus he introduces the idea of self-knowledge. Lest anyone should 
think that the centurion is strong because he relies upon his own strength, Cas- 
sian explains that «the Lord’s battles can only be fought by the suffering and 
the weak». Here also Paul, «our gospel centurion», is the model, since he said: 
«When I am weak, then I am strong» (2 Cor 12:10), and «Strength is per- 
fected in weakness» (2 Cor 12:9). 

The real causes then of our spiritual diseases are interior just as the real strug- 
gles are the interior ones. And the real riches of which we must rid ourselves 
are the interior ones. On the other hand, it is possible to establish a balance (or 
virtue) in the inner man without being able to dominate completely the outer 
man. Here Cassian relies upon a traditional interpretation of the observation 
of Paul in the letter to the Romans: «I delight in the law of God according to 
the inner man, but I see another law in my members at war with the law in my 
mind and making me captive to the law of sin that is in my members» (Rom 
722-23). 





26 — Conl.7N.1-2. 


27 Onthe Stoic background of this kind ofallegorized military imagery see: A.J. MALHERBE, 
Paul and the Popular Philosophers, Minneapolis 1989, 9 1ff. 


28  Conl.22.XIV.1-23.L1. 
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At the same time it must be observed that, although it is rather difficult for 
the inner man to dominate completely the outer man, nevertheless the condi- 
tion of the inner man is often revealed through the behavior of the outer man, 
or through what is called in modern psychological jargon «body language». As 
Cassian observes regarding spiritual disease, «its existence within is recogniz- 
able from the behavior of the outer man».” 

This observation is made more concrete in a famous satire on the proud man 
whose behavior Cassian describes thus: 


Instead of producing salutary sighs he will clear his dry throat and incessantly 
bring up phlegm; he will play with his fingers, fiddling with them and tracing 
with them as if he were writing; and all the members of his body will be so 
agitated for as long as the spiritual conference continues that he will give the 
impression of being utterly at the mercy of swarming worms or sharp thorns.?? 


4. THEINTERIOR EDIFICE 


Before leaving the subject of the inner man, it is necessary to mention another 
image that Cassian invokes in this context, that is, the interior edifice (domus 
interior). He does not say precisely that the interior edifice is constructed within 
the inner man, for this would be to mix metaphors. But he does use the vo- 
cabulary of interior/exterior. Speaking of the virtue of discretion, he says that 
in «this virtue are included wisdom as well as intellect and judgement, without 
which it is impossible to construct our interior edifice or amass spiritual riches, 
according to a divine saying that goes thus: “With wisdom a dwelling is built, 
and with knowledge it is set up again; with understanding its cellars are filled 
with all precious riches and good things" » (Prov 24:3-4).?! 

In his final conference he takes up the metaphor again in a more elaborate 
way, comparing the monk to a person who «wanted to construct a barrel-vault- 
ed ceiling: He would have to trace a circle from its precise center all the way 
around ».?? This point is for Cassian the love of God, the fixed center around 
which the monk must make all his works revolve. Otherwise «he will never 
build with proven skill the structure of the spiritual edifice whose architect is 





29 Inst. 12.XXIX 2. 

30 Inst. 12.XXVIL3. 

31 Coni. 2.IV.2. The Latin text does not correspond to that of the Vulgate. 
32  Conl.2ÁVLI. 
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Paul». Instead that monk «will foolishly erect in his heart an ugly and unwor- 
thy house for the Holy Spirit, and one that will collapse time and again...».? 


5. IHEKINGDOM OF GOD 


Although the phrase «inner man» is undoubtedly of Pauline inspiration, Paul is 
not the only source for this key idea. The saying found in the Gospel of Luke, «the 
kingdom of God is within you» (Luke 17:21) is equally if not more important. 
According to Cassian, the essence of the spiritual life is located in the depth of the 
soul (animae recessu). «In our inmost depth there can be only one situation, either 
knowledge or ignorance of the truth; either love of vice or of virtue». Then he 
cites Paul: «For the kingdom of God is not food and drink, but righteousness and 
peace and joy in the Holy Spirit» (Rom 14:17). Cassian concludes: 


Thus, if the kingdom of God is within us, and the kingdom of God is itself 
righteousness and peace and joy, then whoever abides in these things is 
undoubtedly in the kingdom of God. And on the contrary, those who are 
involved in unrighteousness and discord and the sadness that produces death 


are dwelling in the kingdom of the devil and in hell and death. 


The idea of the «kingdom of God within us» offers Cassian also the ba- 
sis for another distinction, that of the scopos/destinatio and the telos/finis of the 
spiritual life. Cassian explains: «The end of our profession, as we have said, is 
the kingdom of God or the kingdom of heaven; but the goal or scopos is purity of 
heart, without which it is impossible for anyone to reach that end». 

This phrase «the goal» in English translates the Latin phrase destinatio vero, 
id est scopos. To distinguish the end (finis) from the «scopos» (a Greek word 
already latinized) Cassian had previously offered several examples: that of the 
peasant who has the ultimate goal of living in tranquil comfort, but to reach that 
goal he must free his field from thorns and weeds. Then there is the merchant 
who, to increase his capital, does not cease to amass merchandise. However, for 
Cassian, the terminology is clearly of Pauline origin. Inspired by the text that he 
will cite later, Cassian introduces another example, which he develops at length, 





33  Conl 2AVL3; the phrase sapiens architectus (1 Cor 3:10, borrowed by Paul from Isa 3:3 
and applied to himself) is used of Paul already by Tertullian; see F. CoccHint, I Paolo di 
Origene (Verba Seniorum N.S. 11), Rome 1992. It is found frequently also in Augustine 
and Jerome. 


34  Conl. 1.XIIL2-3. 
35  Conl lJIV.3. 
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that of the archer, who, to obtain the prize, must aim at the target. Then he cites 
Paul saying: «When he was teaching us about our immediate goal the same 
blessed Apostle significantly used the very term “scopos” when he said: “Forget- 
ting what is behind, but reaching out to what is ahead, I press on to the goal 
(Latin: bravium), to the prize of the heavenly calling of the Lord"». Cassian 
insists that the Greek text is clearer and cites it also «Kata oKonöv Owuoko » 76 
Then he adds a paraphrase: «It is just as if he had said: By way of this goal I for- 
get what is behind - namely, the vices of my earlier life - and I strive to attain to 
the end, which is the heavenly prize». It must be added, however, to avoid mis- 
understanding, that this heavenly reward can be obtained already in this world, 
according to Cassian. The kingdom of God is within us. 

Whoever does not keep his gaze fixed on the target (scopos), which is pu- 
rity of heart, is in great danger. «It is inevitable», says Cassian, «that the mind 
which does not have a place to turn to or any stable base will undergo change 
from hour to hour and from minute to minute due to the variety of its distrac- 
tions, and by the things that come to it from outside it will be continually trans- 
formed into whatever occurs to it at any given moment».? 

This target is called purity of heart because it means the elimination of vices 
and the movements of passion.?? The practice of the other virtues is to make our 
heart pure and preserve it «untouched by any harmful passion, and so that by 
taking these steps (istis gradibus) we may be able to ascend to the perfection of 
love».? From a positive point of view, the target is charity, the love that cannot 
live together with the vices, with anger, pride, with contempt for a brother. Cas- 
sian’s vision is very clear. All the other practices, fasting, vigils, withdrawal from 
the company of others, the recitation of the Scriptures, must be exercised in sub- 
ordination to the principal virtue, that is, purity of heart or love. Cassian writes: 


.. rather than for their sake to neglect this principal virtue which, as long as 
it remains integral and intact, will prevent anything bad from happening to us 
whenever one of the things that are secondary has to be omitted out of necessity. 
For it will be of no use to have fulfilled everything if this primary object, for the 
sake of attaining which all things are to be pursued, has been lost.“ 





36  Conl. 1N A. Phil 3:14. 
37  Conl1VÁ. 

38  Conl.lVI3. 

39  ConllVILl 

40  Conl. 1. VIL2. 
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This terminology of scopos/finis is complemented later in the fourteenth 
Conference with the more traditional terminology of «active and contempla- 
tive life».*' But here also Cassian prefers the Greek terminology. He writes: 


Its knowledge is in fact twofold. The first kind is mpaxtuch, or practical, which 
reaches its fulfillment in correction of behavior and in cleansing from vice. The 
other is dewpnrikh, which consists in the contemplation of divine things an in 
the understanding of most sacred meanings.” 


This is the terminology found in Evagrius of Pontus and, in general, Cassian’s 
teaching is the same as that of Evagrius. In Cassian’s writings, however, the tech- 
nical term ànó0eta is missing, a term that had become the object of controversy 
principally because of the intemperate attacks of Jerome.” 

Cassian has prudently abandoned this term in favor of the gospel phrase 
«purity of heart» (Matt 5:8). When using this terminology of zpaxtucy and 
Oewprtucr, Cassian is equally clear with regard to the way to spiritual progress. 
He writes: 





41 «Active» here is not equivalent to «apostolic» or active in the sense of performing good 
works. See M. OLPHE-GALLIARD, «Vie contemplative et vie active d'après Cassien», 
Revue dAscetique et de Mystique 16 (1935) 252-288. 


42 Conl. 14.1.3. The word rendered here as “practical” (a transliteration of the Greek) is in 
fact the Latin actualis. Cassian does not use the adjective actiua but rather actualis to 
designate this first phase of the spiritual life. Augustine, on the other hand, uses uita actiua 
(e.g. Civ. 8,4). On the complex history of this terminology, which lies outside the scope of 
this article, one may consult: EVAGRE LE PONTIQUE, Traité pratique, ed. A. Guillaumont 
- C. Guillaumont (SCh 170) Paris 1971, 38-63. 


43 See Epist. 133,3, (CSEL 56) 246, where Jerome suggests that the term as used by Evagrius 
must mean that one becomes either like a stone or like a God. Jerome assumes that the 
term is of Stoic origin and is equivalent to the idea of sinlessness which he attributes to 
Pelagius. See also Augustine, Civ. 14,9. For the history of this terminology, see S. LILLA, 
«Apatheia», in Dizionario Patristico e di Antichita Cristiane, Casal Monferrato 1983,265- 
266; G. BARDY, «Apatheia», in Dictionnaire de spiritualité 1, Paris 1937, 727-746; P. DE 
LABRIOLLE, «Apatheia», in Reallexikon für Antike und Christentum 1, Stuttgart 1950, 
484-487; M.-P. ENGELMEIER, «Apathie», in Historisches Wörterbuch der Philosophie, 
Basel-Stuttgart 1971, 429-433. See the essay «The Controversy over å&náðsa», in this 
volume, 335-363. 


44 It is not a question of substitution. The phrase «purity of heart» was already firmly 
established in the monastic tradition (see, for example, the Coptic Life of Pachomius or the 
letters of Evagrius) because of the promise that the pure of heart should see God (Matt 5:8), 
that is, enjoy the contemplative life. Thus this beatitude could be used as a sort of shorthand 
for the whole program of the spiritual life just as could the names Jacob and Israel (see the 
following section). On Cassian’s use of the phrase, see M. OLPHE-GALLIARD, «La pureté 
de coeur d’apres Cassien», Revue dAscetique et de Mystique 17 (1936) 28-60. 
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Whoever, therefore, wishes to attain to the #ewpytuc must first pursue practical 
knowledge with all his strength and power (ut omni studio atque uirtute). For 
the mpaxtucr can be possessed without the theoretical, but the theoretical can 
never be seized without the practical. For certain steps have been arranged and 
distinguished in such a way that human lowliness can mount to the sublime. If 
these follow one another according to the method that we have mentioned, a 
person can attain to a height to which he cannot fly if the first step has not been 
taken. In vain, therefore, does someone who does not reject the contagion of 
vice strive for the vision of God. «For the Spirit of God hates deception, and it 
does not dwell in a body subject to sin» (Wis 1:4-5).5 


The terminology is different but the teaching is the same as that which we 
found in the first Conference. 


6. JACOB/ISRAEL 


This fundamental teaching, so well orchestrated and concretely developed both 
in the works of Evagrius and with the Pauline terminology of Cassian, is in fact 
very traditional. It is contained also in the now traditional allegorical interpre- 
tation of the names Jacob and Israel already used by Cassian in the Preface to 
the Conferences cited earlier. There he constructed a parallelism between the 
cenobitic and ascetic life with its exterior aspect represented by Jacob and the 
anchoritic and contemplative life with the interior and invisible life represented 
by the name Israel. This allegorical interpretation, based on the etymology of 
Israel as «he who sees God», goes back at least to Philo of Alexandria, who 
explains that «he who loves knowledge thinks that it is necessary to leave the 
country of sensation, which has the name of Harran». Then he states that Jacob 
left Harran at the age of seventy-five and, after having explained the significance 
of the number, continues 


Under the head of this principle is classed the Trainer of self still at his exercises 
(&ownrng), not yet qualified to carry off the prize of complete victory; for we 
read, «the full number of souls sprung from Jacob was five and seventy» (Exod 
1:5): for the offspring of the champion who does not make havoc of the truly 
holy contest for the winning of virtue, are not bodies but souls, souls from which 
the irrational element has not yet been eliminated, and which still have sense- 
perception’s gang hanging on to them. For «Jacob» is a name belonging to one 
wrestling, and preparing for the arena, and tripping up his adversary, not of one 


45 Conl. 14.111. 
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who has won the victory. But when, now deemed capable of seeing God, he shall 
have received the new name of «Israel»... 


This interpretation, found also in Clement of Alexandria, Origen and in the 
letters of Antony," is evidence of the wide diffusion of this vision of the pos- 
sibility of spiritual progress. Cassian himself takes up the terminology again 
in his twelfth Conference where he expands the interpretation with a chain of 
other allegorical interpretations. With reference to the text of Gen 32:28, he 
says: «Whoever, therefore, passes beyond the degree of that spiritual Jacob - 
that is, the supplanter - will mount by the steady inclination of his heart from 
the struggle of abstinence and from the supplanting of the vices to the dignity of 
Israel, once the nerve in his thigh has been numbed».* 

Cassian asserts that David also distinguished these two moments in the life 
of the spirit. He cites the first part of the first verse of Psalm 75: «God is known 
in Judea,» explaining that the verse means «in the soul that is still held un- 
der the confession of sin, since Judah means confession». Then he explains that 
«"in Israel” - that is, in the one who sees God or, as some people interpret it, 
God5 most righteous one - he is not only known but also “his name is great” » 
that is, the second part of the psalm verse. Then he passes to the second verse of 
the psalm: «His place is in peace» and comments: «that is, not in the struggle 
of conflict and in the battle of vice but rather in the peace of chastity and in 
perpetual tranquillity of heart ».*? 

Then with the aid of another psalm Cassian tries to develop the perspec- 
tive of spiritual progress. He says that the person that has penetrated into this 
dwelling of peace, that is, the one spoken of in Psalm 75 «proceeding from this 
degree he will become a spiritual Zion». Zion signifies tower and observatory 


of God.” Whoever reaches this degree becomes a dwelling place of God. Cas- 





46 Migr. 199-201; for the translation see: Philo 4, ed. EH. Colson - G.H. Whitaker (LCL 
261), Cambridge, Mass. 1932, 248. For other references in Philo, see also Leg I, 61; IT, 89; 
111,15,93,180; Jacob is called an athlete and an ascetic: Leg II, 93; Sacr. 4. 

47 CLEMENT, Paed. 157,1; Strom. 1,5,31; ORIGEN: Com]n I, 260; HomGn 15,4; ComCt, 
praef; ANTONY, Letter 6,1. See P.-M. GUILLAUME, «Jacob. Le judaïsme. Les Pères de 
l'Église», in Dictionnaire de spiritualité 8, Paris 1974, 5-16. 

48  Conl. 12.X1.2. 

49  Conl. 12.XL3. See the similar explanation in Origen’s homily on Ps 75 (locus Dei non est, 
nisi in anima quae pacem babet), CCL 78, 50. 

50 This etymology is also found in Origen homily on Ps 75. For other references, see F. WUTZ, 


Onomastica sacra. Untersuchungen zum Liber interpretationis nominum hebraicorum des 
bl. Hieronymus 1-2 (TU 3,11), Leipzig 1914-1915, 941. 
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sian explains that «the Lord’s place is not in the battle of abstinence but in the 
peace of chastity, so that his dwelling is in the observation and contemplation of 
virtue». It is for this reason, he says, that the psalmist said: «the Lord loves the 
gates of Zion above all the tents of Jacob» (Ps 86:2). This interpretation is obvi- 
ously based on the hermeneutical principle of the interpretation of Scripture by 
means of the Scriptures, as we have had occasion to note previously, and on the 
idea that a word can have the same meaning everywhere in the Scriptures, above 
all if it is a question of an etymology.” In this case the hook word is clearly the 
name Jacob. This interpretation of the name Israel by means of the name Zion, 
also interpreted allegorically, is a perfect example of that kind of interpretation 
called «zropologia» in the fourteenth Conference, that is, «moral explanation 
pertaining to correction of life and to practical (actualem) instruction ».?" It is 
necessary to interpret, says Cassian, «Jerusalem or Zion as the soul of the hu- 
man being, according to the words: "Praise the Lord, O Jerusalem; praise your 


God, O Zion" » (Ps 147:12).* 


7. CENOBITIC LIFE/EREMITICAL LIFE 


We have noted earlier the parallelism constructed by Cassian between the ceno- 
bitic and ascetic life with the first phase of the spiritual itinerary symbolized by 
Jacob and the contemplative and anchoritic life with the second phase symbol- 
ized by the name Israel. It is sometimes suggested that Cassian changed his ideas 
in the course of the composition of the Cozferences or that one can detect a 
certain evolution of his thought with regard to the division of the cenobitic and 
anchoritic life.** Perhaps it might be better to suppose that a certain pedagogical 
method is at work in his various treatments of the subject. The discussion of the 
respective merits of the cenobitic life and the anchoritic or eremitic life was al- 
ready practically a commonplace in the epoch in which Cassian was writing.” It 





51 See ORIGEN, HomGn 15,4 (GCS 29). For the history of etymological-allegorical 
interpretation, see L.L. GRABBE, Etymology in Early Jewish Interpretation. The Hebrew 
Names in Philo, New York 1988. 


52 Conl. lÁVIII. 
53  Conl. 1&VIII. 


54 See Rousseau, Ascetics, Authority and the Church in the Age of Jerome and Cassian, 180- 
182. 

55 See M. SHERIDAN, «Monastic Terminology: Monk, Cenobite, Nun», in RB 1980. 
The Rule of St. Benedict in Latin and English with Notes, ed. T. Fry, Collegeville 1981, 
301-321, and on Jerome’s contribution (Letter 22): A. DE VOGUE, Histoire littéraire du 
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is not necessary to recount the history of that discussion here. However, it must 
be noted that Cassian insisted strongly on the idea of the cenobitic life as the 
necessary and indispensable formation for the eremitic life. As has already been 
noted, it corresponds also to that first stage necessary for reaching the purity of 
heart required for entering into the contemplative life. 

In the Preface to the Conferences, as we have seen, Cassian accepts these tra- 
ditional categories without questioning them. However, in the course of the de- 
velopment of his work, there emerge distinctions that at the end will place the 
whole discussion on a different level. In the fourteenth Conference, the Abbot 
Nesteros, after having explained that the active life (actualis perfectio) has two 
aspects, first, to know the nature of the vices and the method for healing them, 
and, secondly, the discernment of the order of the virtues and how to conform 
our soul to their perfection,” adds that the active life (mpaxtixy) is subdivided 
into many professions and ways of life. Some, like Elias, Eliseus, and Antony go 
to the desert where they are united to God in a union that is very close. Others 
«devoted every painstaking effort of theirs to the instruction of the brothers 
and to the constant care of the cenobia» like Abbot John of Thmuis. Others as- 
sist pilgrims in the guest houses like Macarius of Alexandria. Still others dedicate 
themselves to the care of the sick, of the poor and of the oppressed.” The impor- 
tant thing is «to strive most zealously and diligently to attain to perfection in 
the work that he has undertaken». Then he alludes to the teaching of Paul «not 
all are apostles, not all are prophets, not all are teachers, not all have the grace of 
healing, not all speak in tongues, not all interpret» ?? He concludes that «For 
there are many ways that lead to God, and therefore each person should finish 
the one that he has taken up, intent upon his course, so that he may be perfect in 
his profession, whatever it may be». 

In the nineteenth Conference Cassian returns to the subject of the purpose 
of the cenobitic and eremitic life. The Abbot John, now elderly, explains that 
he had passed thirty years in the cenobitic life and then twenty in the eremitic 
life before returning to the cenobium in order to achieve «the readier perfec- 
tion of an easier chosen orientation - the one that I took up - might be acquired 





mouvement monastique dans [Antiquité. 1. Le monachisme latin de la mort d Antoine a la 
fin du sejour de Jeröme a Rome (356-385), Paris 1991, 235-340. 


56 Coni. 14.1.1 

57 Conl. 14.1V. 

58 Conl. 14N; cf. 1 Cor 12:28. 
59  Conl 14N1.1 
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and there might be less danger from the humility of a more sublime profession 
that had been presumed upon ».° John explains in the course of a rather long 
and pedagogically sophisticated speech that: «For a person is truly and not par- 
tially perfect when he endures both the bleakness of solitude in the desert and 
the weakness of his brothers in the cenobium with equal greatness of soul». 
It is very difficult to find such a person, John says. However, he had the good 
fortune to know four such people, the Abbots Moses, Paphnutius and the two 
Macarii. These, for example, bore the continuous disturbance of innumerable 
visits «with a steady patience». No one «was sure which profession of theirs 
they gave more of an effort to - that is, whether their greatness of soul was more 
wonderfully fit for eremitical purity or for the communal way of life». 

It will be noted that the terminology used here resembles that used to de- 
scribe the ambidextrous man, above all the key word «magnanimity ».9 These 
monks then are concrete examples of the ideal of the ambidextrous man already 
exemplified in the person of the Apostle Paul and now adapted to the concrete 
situations of monasticism. The contrary (or absence) of this perfection is then 
described precisely as «smallness of soul» (pusillanimitas). The small-souled 
are those who do not know how to use every situation to spiritual advantage. 
According to the Abbot John, they are «always imperfect and weak in any 
event, are moved wherever the wind of disturbance blows». They are never con- 
tent in any situation. John describes them thus: «Just as they are shaken with 
impatience at the society of the brothers or at an interruption from them, so 
also when they are living in the desert they cannot bear the vastness of that very 
silence that they have sought out, for in fact they do not even know the reason 
why the desert should be desired or sought out». Whoever reads this confer- 
ence attentively, becomes aware at the end that what is important, the spiritual 





60  Conl. 19.1.1 
61  Conl. 19.IX.1 
62  Conl. 19.IX.2 


63 On Cassian’s use of this word, already attested in the Vetus Latina for the Greek 
naxpoßunia, see R.-A. GAUTHIER, Magnanimité. Lideal de la grandeur dans la philosophie 
paienne et dans la théologie chrétienne, (Bibliothéque Thomiste 28) Paris 1951, 216- 
217. Gauthier regards the use of the Latin term as an error because of the connotations 
it had in Stoic usage. However, one could also regard its use by Cassian as part of the 
ongoing transformation of the pre-Christian philosophic heritage. See also W. HAASE, 
«Grossmut», in Historisches Wörterbuch der Philosophie 3, 887-899 and F. MARTY, 
«Magnanimité », in Dictionnaire de spiritualité 10, Paris 1980, 91-97. 


64 Conl. 19.X.1. 
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goal, is certainly not to become a hermit but to develop the inner man, to be- 
come an ambidextrous person. This can be achieved either in the city working 
with pilgrims or in the cenobium or in the desert. The cenobium is preferable 
for beginners, for there one learns to struggle against the vices, but there is no 
lack of opportunities and possibilities for those who leave the cenobium too 
early. For them Cassian proposes a series of spiritual exercises by means of which 
their vices can be identified and healed. In short, opportunities for making 
spiritual progress are never lacking, since every conceivable situation offers an 
opportunity. 

We have returned to our point of departure, the judge Aoth, the ambidex- 
trous man, an ideal that is undoubtedly difficult to achieve but in the marvelous 
phrase of Cassian: «For the one who recognizes with prudence what ought to 
be investigated is very near to learning, and the one who begins to understand 
what he is unaware of is not far from knowledge » 55 The one who is armed with 
the ideal of the ambidextrous man is such a person. He knows that spiritual 
progress will be realized in the depth of the inner man. He knows that, to obtain 
interior peace, he must struggle against the passions, against the vices. He knows 
that in every human situation there is an opportunity to progress toward God. 





65  Conl. 19.XII-XIV.1 The use of medical terminology is very marked in these passages. 
The procedure of applying opposites was in fact an ancient medical principle. However, 
there the vocabulary of «asceticism» is also present in this passage: uirtutum studia et 
instrumenta sanitatum and contrarius semet ipsum obiectionibus semper exerceat (XIV). 
The phrase uirtutum studium is a translation of ğoxnoiç found already in the old 
Latin translation of the Vita Antonii. Cassian uses it extensively. On the history of the 
terminology, see L.T.A. LORIE, Spiritual Terminology in the Latin Translations of the Vita 
Antonii with reference to fourth and fifth century monastic literature, Utrecht 1955, 69-101. 


66  Conl.10.IX.3. 


JACOB AND ISRAEL. 
A CONTRIBUTION TO THE HISTORY 
OF AN INTERPRETATION! 


In the preface to the first book of his Conferences, John Cassian explains that, 
having treated the exterior and visible form of the monastic life in his previous 
work, the Institutes, he now plans to treat of the invisible and interior life. He 
then develops this contrast by reference to the names of Jacob and Israel: 


Thus the person who has read the previous work and is worthy of the name of 
that spiritual Jacob because of the supplanting of the carnal vices may now - 
taking up not so much my own institutes as those of the fathers and passing over 
to the deserts and as it were the dignity of Israel, thanks to an insight into the 
divine purity - be also similarly taught what must be observed at this summit of 
perfection.” 


The spiritual meaning of Jacob to which Cassian refers is the definition of his 
name as «supplanter» (subplantatione) and the meaning of the name Israel im- 
plicitly referred to is «one who sees God». This meaning is stated more explic- 
itly in the fifth Conference dealing with the eight principal vices where Cassian 
defines Israel as «the contemplation of sublime and holy things» and as «the 
soul that sees God» ? The meaning is also given in Conference twelve as «one 
who sees God».* The biblical texts underlying this interpretation of the names 
Jacob and Israel are Gen 27:36 and 32:29-30 where Esau states that Jacob has 





1 Originally published in: Mysterium Christi. Symbolgegenwart und theologische Bedeutung. 
Festschrift für Basil Studer, ed. M. Löhrer - E. Salmann (SA 116), Roma 1995, 219-241. 


2  Conl. praef. 1.1., ut quisquis iam superioris operis lectione lacob illius intelligibilis nomen 
carnalium uitiorum subplantatione promeruit, nunc etiam non tam mea quam patrum 
instituta suscipiens diuinae iam puritatis intuitu admeritum et ut ita dixerim dignitatem 
transiens. Israhelis, quid in boc quoque perfectionis culmine debeat obseruare similiter 
instruatur. The English citations of Cassian are from: JOHN CASSIAN, The Conferences, tr. 
B. Ramsey (ACW 57), New York 1997 and JOHN CASSIAN, The Institutes, tr. B. Ramsey 
(ACW 58), New York 2000. 


3 Conl. S.XXIIL1: Israhelem, id est contemplationem rerum summarum atque sanctarum; 
5.23.2 filii Israhelis, id est animae uidentis Deum. 


4 Conl. 12.XL: id est in eo qui uidens deum. 
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supplanted him twice and Jacob states that he has seen God and yet his life has 
been preserved.’ The change of name is narrated in the latter text. 

However, in the fifth Conference the underlying textual ground has shifted 
to Deut 7:1-2 where Egypt and the seven nations whose territory the Lord has 
promised to the Israelites, represent figuratively the eight principal vices. Here, 
Israel on the literal level is no longer the patriarch of Gen 32 but the twelve tribes 
of Israel. On the figurative level, however, the meaning of Israel is the same as in 
the Genesis text, «the soul that sees God». This is possible because of the prin- 
cipal of interpreting the Scriptures by means of the Scriptures. Especially when 
the spiritual (allegorical) meaning of a name has been established by means of 
an etymology, the same meaning can be applied wherever the name is found. 
Cassian explains that on the figurative level the nations represent the vices that 
must be expelled and replaced by virtues, because virtue cannot dwell together 
with vice. This is reinforced with a quotation from 2 Cor 6:14 stating that justice 
cannot participate with iniquity nor light with darkness. The virtues that take the 
place of the vices are interpreted as «the children of Israel», that is, of «the soul 
that sees God».’ This interpretation of the «children» as virtues is, as we shall 
see, a significant detail in tracing the history of the interpretation of these names. 

In the twelfth Conference Cassian returns to the interpretation of the names 
Jacob and Israel in the context of the struggle for chastity, a particular case of 
the struggle to replace vice with virtue. Here the detail of the text of Gen 32:25, 
in which the nerve of Jacob’s thigh is paralyzed is interpreted as the acquisition 
of chastity. In Jacob the struggle of continence is replaced by virtue and thus he 
merits the title of Israel. In this case the etymological meaning of the name Jacob 
derived from Gen 27:36 is used to interpret the text of Gen 32:25.8 





5 The texts in the Vulgate are Gen 27:36: at ille subiunxit iuste vocatum est nomen eius 
lacob subplantavit enim me en altera vice primogenita mea ante tulit et nunc secundo 
subripuit benedictionem meam rursumque ad patrem numquid non reservasti ait et mibi 
benedictionem; Gen 32:28-30: at ille nequaquam inquit Iacob appellabitur nomen tuum 
sed Israhel quoniam si contra Deum fortis fuisti quanto magis contra homines praevalebis 
interrogavit eum lacob dic mibi quo appellaris nomine respondit cur quaeris nomen meum 
et benedixit ei in eodem loco vocavitque Iacob nomen loci illius Phanuhel dicens vidi Deum 
facie ad faciem et salva facta est anima mea. 


6 Conl.5.XVLI; 5.XXV.1. 
Conl. 5.XXIIL2: Et ita singulis uitiis expulsis eorum loca, id est adfectus, uirtutes contrariae 
possidebunt, quae filii Israhelis, id est animae uidentis deum non inmerito nuncupantur. 


8 | Conl. 12.XI2: Quisquis ergo intellectualis illius Iacob, id est subplantatoris transcenderit 
gradum, ab illa continentiae conluctatione ac supplantatione uitiorum obstupefacto femoris 
neruo ad Israhelis meritum perpetua cordis directione conscendet. 
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To develop this interpretation, Cassian, again using the hermeneutical prin- 
ciple of interpreting the Scriptures by means of other Scriptures containing the 
same elements (in this case the name Israel), brings in the text of Ps 75:2, for, he 
says, David, through prophetic inspiration also distinguished this order in the 
spiritual life. The first part of the verse, «God is made known in Juda» signifies 
«confession». The second part of the verse, «in Israel his name is great» refers to 
the one «who sees God». Then, to explain this interpretation, he introduces the 
second verse of the psalm, «His dwelling is established in peace», which means 
that the dwelling of God is «not in the struggle of conflict and in the battle of vice 
but rather in the peace of chastity and in perpetual tranquillity of heart». 

To expand the notion of «dwelling» further, Cassian moves to another 
psalm verse, again on the basis of the same hermeneutical principle (this time 
the name «Jacob» provides the connecting link), «The Lord loves the gates 
of Zion above all the tents of Jacob» (Ps 86:2). The key elements here are the 
contrast between Jacob and Zion, with the implicit idea that the Lord «dwells» 
in Zion, and the etymological interpretation given to the name «Zion» as ob- 
servation tower of God (specula dei).'° The person who has extinguished the 
passion of the flesh becomes the dwelling of peace and a «spiritual Sion - that 
is, the observation of God - and will also be his dwelling place». On the basis of 
this exegesis of the psalm verse Cassian draws the same conclusion as that based 
on Ps 75:2-3, that the dwelling of the Lord is not in the struggle for continence 
but in the peace of chastity and that it is in the observation tower, the contem- 
plation of the virtues, that he dwells. 

This etymological-allegorical interpretation of the names Jacob and Israel, 
or, more precisely, of the change of Jacob’s name to that of Israel, could thus 
serve to describe the whole course of the spiritual life, that is, the monk’s goal in 
struggling against the vices in order to reach the contemplative life, and become 
the dwelling place of God. The two names serve to designate the two aspects or 
phases of the spiritual life described by Cassian elsewhere as the practical and 
contemplative life.!! The biblical text becomes a vehicle for the transmission of 
a theory of the spiritual life. 





9 Coal. 12.X1.3. 


10 Conl. 12.X1.4: Videtis ergo, quia sicut non est in conluctatione continentiae, sed in castitatis 
pace locus domini, ita etiam habitatio eius in specula sit et contemplatione uirtutum. Vnde 
non inmerito portae Sion cunctis lacob tabernaculis praeferuntur : diligit enim dominus 
portas Sion super omnia tabernacula Iacob . 


1l  CozllÁAI 
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1. PHILO OF ALEXANDRIA 


This interpretation had a history of almost four hundred years before it was 
taken up by Cassian.” It is found for the first time in the writings of Philo of 
Alexandria where virtually all the elements found in Cassian are already pres- 
ent and many more as well. Philo makes extensive use of the patriarch Jacob 
to represent the person engaged in the spiritual contest to overcome vice and 
acquire virtue. The allegorical interpretation given to Jacob by Philo forms part 
of a more extensive interpretation of the three patriarchs, in terms of traditional 
Greek pedagogy transposed onto a spiritual plane, as types of the three require- 
ments necessary to achieve a perfect education: instruction, predisposition, and 
practice.'* The migrations of Abraham are to be understood as steps in receiving 
a divine teaching. Isaac, the son of Abraham (who represents allegorically the 
intellect) and Sara (representing virtue), becomes the symbol of the autodidact. 
Jacob represents the the figure of the ascetic or the one who engages in the ac- 
quisition of virtue through practice. In the De Abrahamo 53, Philo makes clear 
that these three qualities exist in all three but that they predominate in one or 
the other.? Here the exposition of Philos interpretation will be limited to the 
figure of Jacob (and that in view of the change of name) but it should be kept in 
mind that for him Jacob represents only one type or one aspect of the spiritual 
journey. 





12 Forpartial treatments ofthis history, see: A. BUTTERWECK, Jakobs Ringkampf am Jabbok. 
Gen 32,4ff in der jüdischen Tradition bis zum Frühmittelalter, Frankfurt-Bern 1981; P.-M. 
GUILLAUME, «Jacob. Le judaisme. Les Péres de l'Église», in Dictionnaire de spiritualité 
8, Paris 1974, 5-16; P. HEINISCH, Der Einfluss Philos auf die älteste christliche Exegese 
(Barnabas, Justin und Clemens von Alexandria), Münster 1908; A. MEYER, Das Rätsel des 
Jacobusbriefes, Giessen 1930, 94-225. 


13 A slightly earlier spiritualizing interpretation of Jacob including the struggle at the Jabbok 
is found in the book of Wisdom 10:10-11. See BUTTERWECK, Jakobs Ringkampf am 
Jabbok, 57-61. 


14 See C.K. REGGIANI, «La simbologia di Abramo in Filone di Alessandria», in Spiritual 
Progress. Studies in the Spirituality of Late Antiquity and Early Monasticism, ed. J. Driscoll 
- M. Sheridan (Studia Anselmiana 115), Rome 1994, 4-5. Philo gives this explanation in 
Abr. 52-53: 6 uèv yàp mpOtos, EnikAnow APpadp, cópoXov sLdaoKadıkfg Aperfig otv, 6 
58 uécoc, Toad, pvoikiic, 6 58 tpitoc, Takóf, àoknukfig. See also Jos. 1: Tpeig év eiow 
iö&aı, SV Ov TÒ Gpiotov téhoc, pána, qóoic, doKNOIC. 

15 See D. Winston, «Philos Ethical Theory», in Aufstieg und Niedergang der römischen 
Welt. Geschichte und Kultur Roms im Spiegel der neueren Forschung 11.21.1, ed. W. Haase, 
Berlin-New York 1984, 410, for references to the philosophical tradition from which this 
is derived. 
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In keeping with his interpretation of the three patriarchs as representing 
respectively instruction, nature, and training, Philo produced three treatises 
on these figures. Unfortunately only the one on Abraham has survived. Our 
knowledge of Philos interpretation of the figure of Jacob must therefore be 
drawn from numerous references scattered throughout his other works. How- 
ever, these show a remarkable consistency of interpretation due to his general 
conception of the Pentateuch as an allegory about individual spiritual develop- 
ment and to the consistent application of etymologically derived meanings to 
the various personages of the narrative." In his work De mutatione nominum, 
Philo gives the two etymological interpretations of the names Jacob and Israel 


based on the texts of Gen 27:36 and 32:29-30: 


We shall also find that the change of Jacob’s name to Israel is much to the 
purpose. Why so? Because Jacob is the supplanter, and Israel he who sees God. It 
is the task ofa supplanter in the practice of virtue to disturb and shake and upset 
the supports on which passion rests, and all the firmness and stability which 
they have. That is a work which cannot commonly be done without hard effort 
and the stains of the arena, but only when one maintains the contests of wisdom 
to the end, and drilled in the gymnastics of the soul wrestles with the thoughts 
which oppose and hold it fast in their grip. The task of him who sees God is not 


to leave the sacred area uncrowned, but to carry off the prizes of victory." 





16 Philo mentions that he had written these three treatises at the beginning of his work De 
Iosepho. The work seems to have been lost early, for it is not in the list of the works of Philo 
given by Eusebius (Hist. eccl. 11.18) or Jerome (Vir. ill. 11). 


17 On the importance of the meanings of names for Philo, see L.L. GRABBE, Etymology in 
Early Jewish Interpretation. The Hebrew Names in Philo, Ichaca, N.Y. 1988, 19-23. It is 
uncertain where Philo obtained his etymological meanings. He may have made use of 
already existing lists. In any case, he uses etymologically derived meanings to generate 
allegorical meanings. See also I. OPELT, «Etymologie», in Reallexicon für Antike und 


Christentum 6, Stuttgart 1966, 797-844. 


18 Mut. 81. The English translation is from Philo 5, tr. EH. Colson - G.H. Whitaker 
(LCL 275), Cambridge, Mass. 1934, 183. The Greek text is found in P. WENDLAND, 
Philonis Alexandrini opera quae supersunt 3, Berlin 1898, 156-203: AMAG Kai tov Taka 
netovonälsodon ovußEeßnKev sic TOV Iopańà, odk And oKonod. did Ti; ötı O LEV Toxop 
ntepviorng, 6 è Topanı Hp@v tov O0góv Kadeltaı. ntepviotoð uèv Obv Épyov AoKOdVTOG 
&peti|v Tas Baoeı TOD TABOVG, aic &piöpvraı, Kai et TL OyLPOV kai ipvuévov Ev aùtaiç Kıveiv 
Kai ooAsvew kai AVATPENEIV— TADTA 08 o0 diya Aywviag AKovıri Osi yivsodaı, GAA’ énsiðáv 
TIS toUc povoca AHAODG SIAOAGV yvuváčntaí TE và THs WATS yvuváouata xoi TPOG TODS 
AVTINAAODG Kai TPAXNALovrag ADTIV AoyıoLodg TOAGin—, Tod dé TOV 0góv ÓPÕVTOG TO Lu] EK 
TOD iepoð àyàvoc AOTEPAVWTOV éErOEiv, GAAG TH &ni TH viky Bpaßeia Gpacbar. 
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The etymology given for Jacob, «the supplanter» (6 atepviotiis), appears 
to be based on the Septuagint of Gen 27:36 (&niépvikev) «he has supplanted 
me», which clearly connects the name Jacob in Hebrew (2727) with the verb 
(229%) meaning to assail or overreach (literally: to attack at the heel). The text 
of Gen 25:26 connects it instead with the substantive (heel; in Greek: mtépvn). 
The Greek verb, like the Hebrew, means literally to strike with or at the heel or 
to trip up, although it is not clear that the verb was used in this way (or even 
existed) before the Septuagint translation. In any case, Philo seems to have un- 
derstood it to mean «to strike at the heel», for his explanation of the task of a 
«supplanter», «to disturb, shake and upset» seems to be based on this idea. 
It is of some interest that the original image is still visible in the Latin translation 
of Gen 25:26 (planta = heel or sole of the foot) and 27:36 (subplantavit). 

The etymology given to the name Israel, «he who sees God» (6 ópóv tov 
deöv), on the other hand, seems not to be based on the text of Gen 32:29 either 
in Hebrew or Greek but rather on the idea contained in vs. 31: «I have seen 
God face to face». The explanation implied in vs. 29, «for you have striven 
with God» (mny oy mog^z) would connect the name with the verb mean- 
ing to strive (Y) and the word for God (ÙN). The etymology given by Philo 
connects it instead with the verb to see (*M°N7)) of vs. 31 and the word for God 
(O8). This does not take account of the first two letters of the name Israel, which 
may be why some other sources give variant meanings such as «mind seeing 
God» or «man seeing God».” In any case, the name Israel symbolizes for Philo 
«the mind contemplating God and the world, for it means “the one who sees 
God” >. 

In addition to the etymologies of the names there are present in this passage 
a number of key ideas and terms that are linked to Philo’s interpretation of the 
figure of Jacob wherever he invokes it, and which will remain with the interpreta- 
tion throughout its history. The most fundamental ofthese is the notion of askesis 
or the practice of virtue (Épyov &okodvrog üpeti]v). Further on in the same pas- 
sage Philo repeatedly refers to Jacob as «the ascetic soul» (dommrıkfj yoxñ) or 





19 One should not be misled by the later English meaning of supplant: “to take the place of? 
which is based rather on the story of Gen 25: 27-34. 

20 See GRABBE, Etymology in Early Jewish Interpretation, 172-173; BUTTERWECK, Jakobs 
Ringkampf am Jabbok, 65. However, the sources quoted by Grabbe are not independent 
of Philo and the intepretation “mind seeing God” is probably derived from him. 

21  Somn.IL, 173: 6 uev IoparA £ott votc 0gcpntikóc 0200 te Kai KÖGLOV— Kal yàp Epunvederan 
Oedv OpOv—, olkog 68 Siavoiac SAN Won. 
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as «the ascetic» (6 dornrng).”” The word means practice in classical Greek and 
could be used to denote practice (or applying oneself methodically) in the areas of 
art, sports, military training or the moral sphere.” In the moral sense it is found 
as early as Democritus.” Xenophon draws a parallel between the exercise of the 
stadium and of warfare and that of virtue.” It was particularly emphasized by the 
Cynics.” It is clear from the passage quoted above that Philo uses it primarily as 
an athletic metaphor. Many other images used in the passage refer to the area of 
sports." Elsewhere, in the context of Jacobs flight from Laban, who represents the 
passions, Philo calls Jacob «the mind in training» (ó vodg 6 åornths).” In the 
passage on which Philo is commenting (Gen 31:20 f£), Laban is called the Syrian, 
which is interpreted etymologically to mean «Highlands». Philo explains that 
when the «mind in training» sees passion to be on high, proud and exalted, he 
flees with all the parts of his training (tà adtod návta uépn Tis GoKroews), which 
include: «readings, ponderings, acts of worship, and of remembrance of noble 
souls, self-control, discharge of daily duties».” Philo gives a similar list of Jacob’s 
spiritual exercises in the work Quis heres: research, investigation, readings, listen- 
ing, attention, self-control, indifference to things (morally) indifferent.* Finally, 
the word «athlete» (&BAntng) is used many times by Philo in reference to Jacob.’ 





22 Mut.81-85. 

23 For numerous references see M. OLPHE-GAILLARD, «Ascése, Ascetisme», in 
Dictionnaire de spiritualité 1, Paris 1937, 939-940. 

24 H. Diets, Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker 1, Berlin?1906, frag. 242: nAéovec ¿č doxrjouoc 
ayadoi yivovtat. 

25 XENOPHON, Cyropaedia 7,5,75. 

26 G. REALE, Storia della filosofia antica 3. I sistemi dell eta ellenistica, Milano 1980, 33-34. 

27 The passage is in fact saturated with terminology having an origin in athletics: &yovíac 
(contest, struggle), &kovıri (without dust [of the arena]), &0Aovg (contests), d1a0A@v 
(struggle desperately) yuuväßntat (practice gymnastic exercises), tà Ths yuxfig youváopata 
(exercises of the soul), tpaynAiCovtac (a neck-hold in wrestling), &otepävwrov (uncrowned, 
refering to the athlete’s laurel crown), Bpaßeio (prizes). 

28 Leg IIL18; see also Leg. IL89 for the same phrase. 

29 Leg IIL18: avayvoosız, pedétar, Hepaneion, TOV KAAOV uva, EyKpäteia, TOV KAONKOVTOV 
évépyetat. The English translation is from Philo 1, ed. F.H. Colson - G.H. Whitaker (LCL 
226), Cambridge, Mass. 1929, 313. The phrase «the remembrance of noble souls» (xv 
xaAóv uvfiuo)) might perhaps be translated better as «remembrance of noble principles». 

30 Her. 253: névta yàp tà tfjg àoknosog £601 Kadeornkev, | Gitmots " OKEWIC, n 
üvéyvootc, T] UKPOAOLG, Å TPOGOYN, T] EYKPATELA, ù ECASLAPAPTOIs TOV àóupópov. 

31 Eg. Leg 11L201-202; Sobr. 65; Somn. 1.126 (here Jacob is also called the «model 
archetype of the ascetic soul»), 129. 
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He is even called the «perfect athlete» (a0AnTNg TEAsıog) in reference to the com- 
mand of Gen 31:3 to return to the land of his father.” 

Ihe struggle involved in this athletic contest for which Jacob (the intel- 
lect) engages in training is, as stated in the passage quoted above, against the 
passions. It is the role of the supplanter to «disturb and shake and upset» the 
bases (tag Dáceig tod náðovç) on which passion rests.? This is done through 
the practice of virtue. For Philo, passion is the great enemy and obstacle to hap- 
piness. The athlete, the mind in training, must combat it, struggle against it 
and sometimes flee from it. This vision pervades Philos writings. Passion and 
wickedness are often placed in a parallel relationship. When Jacob says, «With 
only my staff I crossed this Jordan» (Gen 32:11), Philo explains that the staff 
represents education (naıöeta), while the Jordan signifies «descent», that is, all 
that is below, earthly and corruptible, the world of passion and vice (tà Kata 
kaktav Kai 26&00c).*4 Jacob flees from Laban (Gen 31:21), that is, from what La- 
ban represents: colors, figures and, in general, bodies, which through the senses 
wound the intellect. Laban is the symbol of the thoughts which cling to sensa- 
tions.” He is called «the friend of the sensations», who pursues the intellect 
(Gen 31:26). He accuses Jacob of robbing him of Lea and Rachel, that is, of 
sane reason (tò ppoveiv). To Laban’s protestation that he would have let Jacob 
go (Gen 31:26-27), Philo responds that if he really would have let him go, he 
would have freed his soul. He would have cleansed his soul of every echo of the 
bodily and the sensations, for this is how the mind (õtávora) is released from 
evils and passions? Philo concludes by saying that we flee not only from Laban 
as the lover of bodies and colors but from his world in which the voices of the 
senses produce an echo in the energy of the passions. We must engage in a nec- 
essary practice (ueAétyv åvayxaíav) that Jacob is engaged in, that of destroying 
the «strange idols» (Gen 35:12) of the soul. These lead to the dissolution of 
virtue and good dispositions (eönadeiag) and give form and consistency to the 
vices and passions (kakíag 6 kai nad@®v oóctaoíc). Here, as also in the struggle 
of Jacob in Gen 32:29-31 Philo sees typical rather than unique events.” 





32  Migr.27. 
33  Mut.81. 
34 Leg 11,89. 


35 Leg ILI15-16. 
36 Leg 1IL20-21: obtwc yàp &noAotpotrot Kakıdv kai ra0Gv čvora. 
37 Leg IIL22-23. 
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For Philo the great remedy for passion (tacıg tod ná8ovc) is the virtue of 
temperance (6 o®@ppooBvng AOyos) which is contrary to pleasure. The brazen 
serpent that God commands Moses to construct (Num 21:8) is a symbol of tem- 
perance.? By association of images (or of words) Philo moves to another serpent 
(Setg), that of Gen 49:17, where Jacob, speaking of his son Dan, says «May Dan 
be a viper on the path». Our path, explains Philo, is the soul. The viper again 
represents temperance. Philo draws a parallel between the «path of life» on 
which one encounters contrasting natures, animate and inanimate, reasonable 
and without reason, virtuous and wicked, young and old, etc., with contrasting 
and conflicting parts of the soul. Jacob’s wish or blessing for Dan is that temper- 
ance should be like a serpent on the soul journeying among the situations of life. 
Few travel the way of virtue but the way of vice is well trodden. Therefore Jacob 
expresses the wish that Dan, representing the virtue of temperance, should be 
like a serpent on the well trodden path of passion and vice (tò 2600¢ Kai tiv 
kaktav), where the thoughts (Aoytopot) banished by virtue squander life.” 

Philo then continues his exegesis of the rest of Gen 49:17 (referring to Dan as 
a serpent) «that bites the horse’s heel». This means the attitude that strikes at the 
mortal and generated state. The passions are represented by the horse, which, like 
passion, has four hooves and is proud and inconstant. The character of temper- 
ance loves to bite, damage and annul the passions. The phrase «so that his rider 
falls backwards» is interpreted to mean: so that the intellect, which rides the pas- 
sions, does not fall in front of them but behind. He concludes that, if the intellect 
is moved by an irrational passion and does not succeed in riding it but falls be- 
hind, then it will bear a most beautiful fruit, the absence of passion (&mó0&1). ^? 

This symbolism of the horse is then extended by applying the same interpre- 
tation to Exod 15:1 «horse and rider he has thrown into the sea», which means 
«the four passions and the poor intellect ».*’ Philo says that this is in fact the 
principal point of the song of Moses to which everything else is to be related. If, 
on the other hand, a soul is without passion (deta), it will be able to enjoy 
perfect happiness.” The goal of the ascetic (or the one in training) is thus to 
achieve dmé&0e1a, a state in which the passions have been eliminated or subju- 





38 Leg 11,79-81,92-93. 

39 Leg 1197-98: ¿v oic katarpißovran tòv Biov oi puyddec apetfi Aoyıoyot. 

40 Leg 11,100: &av dé &ni nädog Kıvndeig GAOyov un £nexópápm, GAAG Karönıv neivn, anddeıav, 
TO KGAMOTOV, KAPTMOETAL. 

41 Leg IL102. 

42 Leg IL102: éav yàp and0eia Katdoyy tiv voyriv, TEAEOG eddatpovijost. 
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gated. In this he comes to resemble God who is also free from passion. To un- 
derstand the notion of passionlessness, it is important to keep in mind that it is 
the opposite of (or better absence of) n&Bog (passion) but not of the sònaðsio, 
the rational emotions. These are enjoyed by God as well as by humans.* The pas- 
sions are destructive precisely because of their irrational character.“ 

To return to the figure of Jacob, as long as he is still engaged in training, 
in the struggle against passion, he is called Jacob, but to the extent that he 
achieves a clear vision, he is called Israel, «the one who sees God».* Then he 
exchanges the use of the ears (representing the phase of listening and learning) 
for that of the eyes. He comes to see what previously he had heard about.“ The 
divine light opens the «eyes of the soul».* Sight is superior to the hearing and 
by means of wisdom (represented by light) one comes to contemplate the One 
who is wise. God himself, of whom light is the archetype, gives this capability 
to men.” Light can only be seen by means of light and God, who is his own 
light, can only be seen by means of himself by those to whom he reveals his 
existence.” 

A second prize is gained by Jacob through the laming of his hip (Gen 32:25). 
The phrase «paralysis of the hip» (aAdtovg vapKn), Philo explains, means sym- 
bolically «boastfulness and contempt»?! The same interpretation of this verse 
is also given in another passage where Philo describes this laming of Jacob’s hip 
as the «crown of victory» and says that it is called by an unusual name, «pa- 
ralysis» (vópka). It is the most marvelous prize ever awarded to a victor: its 
symbolic meaning is that the soul, having become strong and having been per- 





43 Cher. 86. See also Somn. 11,174. For a recent carefully nuanced treatment of this subject, 
see WINSTON, «Philos Ethical Theory», 400-405. As Winston notes (p. 402), the 
Stoic doctrine of apatheia has been widely misinterpreted by both ancient and modern 
authors. 


44 See Leg IIL107-110 where pleasure is equated with passion. 

45 See Somn.1,171; Praem. 36. 

46 Migr.39. 

47  Migr.39; Praem. 37. 

48 Migr. 39: donep yàp did ovog cà xarà novomknv koi Stà TAONG TÉXVNG TH Ev &xáctn 
katadanßäavetar, obTO Kai 514 copias TO GOMOV Ogopeitat. 

49 Migr. 40; Praem. 44. 


50  Praem. 45-46. According to Wolfson this does not mean seeing the essence of God, 
something Philo denies is possible. See H.A. Worrsow, Philo. Foundations of Religious 
Philosophy in Judaism, Christianity, and Islam 2, Cambridge 71948, 90-92. 


51  Praem. 47-48. 
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fected in the contests of virtue, does not allow itself to be exalted by arrogance 
and boastfulness.? 

The ladder in Jacob’s dream (Gen 28:12-13) is interpreted by Philo to refer 
either to the soul itself or to the life of the one in training. In those intelligences 
(Stavoiot) that have reached the highest degree of purification - the top of the 
ladder - God (the sovereign of all) will be present (citing Lev 26:12) but in those 
not yet purified, still weighed down by the weight of the body, only the divine 
words (represented by the angels ascending and descending) will be present car- 
rying on the activity of purification by means of the precepts of virtue. The vices 
dwelling in the soul need to be expelled so that the Unique Good may take pos- 
session of it. Philo addresses the soul then with the exhortation to become the 
dwelling of God, his holy temple.” In another passage not dedicated to Jacob 
but also using Lev 26:12, Philo gives a similar interpretation of the soul as the 
city of God, the place where God dwells (citing Ps 46[45]:5). This is expanded 
with an explanation of the name Jerusalem as meaning «vision of peace», and 
Philo asks rhetorically, what more venerable and holy dwelling could be found 
for God in the created world than the mind in which peace is established and 
that yearns for contemplation.” 

Philo’s interpretation of the figure of Jacob-Israel is too rich and complex to pre- 
tend to expound it fully here, but at least a few additional elements should be men- 
tioned. Philo also applies the terminology of the Bıög mpaxtukds (active or practical 
life) and the Piós SewprtiKdg (contemplative life) to the spiritual trajectory symbol- 
ized by Jacob-Israel. The active life, characterized by Philo as participation in pri- 
vate and public life, is described as a kind of prelude to the more perfect contest of 
contemplation.” Another significant element is the introduction of the traditional 
maxim «Know yourself» (yv@01 cavtov) into the quest for perfection.” 





52 Somn.1,129-131. The word of God serves as coach or trainer to bring the soul to this point. 

53 Somn. 1,148-149: onoóóatg obv, © yoy, 0zob olkog yevéoOa1, igpóv Äyıov, évdiaitnLa 
kéAMotov. On the history of the interpretation of Jacob’s ladder, see S. PRICOCO, «La 
scala di Giacobbe - L'interpretazione ascetica di Gen 28,12 da Filone a San Benedetto», 
in Regulae Benedicti Studia. Annuarium Internationale, Band 14/15, ed. B. Jaspert, St. 
Ottilien 1988, 41-58. 


54 Somn. 11,246-253. énsi Kai tiva cepvotepov Kai ayidtepov etipot tic üv oikov £v toic OVOL 
088 Ñ Piodsauova Siévotav, náv’ Opav &netyopéviv Kai unè óvap otáogog Tj tapaxñs 
EQlepevyy. 

55 Fug 36-37. 


56 Fug 46-47; Somn. 157-158; Legat. 69. In Migr. 8 Philo also equates this maxim in a 
slightly different form (yivwoxe ceavt6v) with the command of Exod 34:12: apdcexe 
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The role of the Logos in relation to the development of virtue must also be 
mentioned.” In his work on the interpretation of dreams, Philo interpreted 
the stone that Jacob placed under his head to represent the «divine word». 
Jacobs goal, says Philo, is to rest upon the word and support his whole life with 
it. The word then behaves in the manner of a trainer (tpónov GAsintov) and 
forces Jacob to struggle. Having changed his ears into eyes and remade him ac- 
cording to a new model (kawóv tónov), it gives him the name of Israel.” Philo 
also identifies the «first-begotten» of God, the Logos, with Israel, the «one 
who sees».” In the Life of Moses, Philo speaks of Moses having as a «trainer» 
(GAcintyv) in himself «refined reason» (Aoyiopov doteiov). Later in the same 
passage, «natural right reason» (tov óp0óv tis PbOEWS Aóyov) is said to be the 
only principle and source of virtues.” He also describes the Logos as a shepherd 
and pedagogue.“ Although these things are not said specifically of Jacob-Israel, 
the fact that the Logos is identified with Israel will allow them to play a role in 
later interpretation, notably that of Clement. 

In the figure of Jacob then, as interpreted allegorically by Philo, we find all of 
the principal elements that will characterize the understanding of the spiritual 
life and the goal of spiritual progress in the classical formulation of this in the 
early Christian church: the idea of the «active life», the combat against the pas- 
sions and vices, the struggle to acquire virtues, the goal of passionlessness, and 
the concept of the contemplative life in which the soul becomes the dwelling 





oeavt®. Thus it could be interpreted as the traditional notion of npoooyrj (attention to 
oneself), one of the exercises Philo mentions for the spiritual athlete. See above note 
30. The most extensive treatment of the history of the maxim, attributed to the Delphic 
oracle (also by Philo), is to be found in P. COURCELLE, Connais-toi toi-méme 1-3 (Études 
Augustiniennes), Paris 1974-1975. 


57 For more extensive treatment of the Logos theme in Philo, see W. Vólker, Fortschritt und 
Vollendung bei Philo von Alexandrien. Eine Studie zur Geschichte der Frömmigkeit (TU 
49,1), Leipzig 1938, 208-213. 


58 | Somn.1,128-129. 

59 Conf. 146-147: kai yàp àpyi Kai Svopa 000 Kai Aóyoc Kai ó Kat’ sikóva ávOponoc Kai ó 
ópõv, Tlopon]A, npooayopeoetat. 

60  Mos.L48: &v © è £ugAAe Sucdlew, tods apetijc dOXouc Mwvonig 850s tov GAsintyv Éyov £v 
éavtõ AOYIGLOV &oreiov, DQ’ o9 yuuLvaLlduevog TPOC TOUS Apiotoug Pious, TOV TE Ügoprtikóv 
Kai TPAKTIKÖV, &moveito PLIA0COPIAG GvEAiTIOV dei SOYHATA koi TH yoy Owytwvóokov 
EVTPOYHS kai uvnun TapaKatatiWépLEvoc sic TO GANOTOV AdTE xoi Ths OİKEÍAG AdTIKA TPÜLEIG 
EMUPLOTTOV EALVETÄG THOUS, PLÉ LEVOG OD TOD SOKEtV GAAG ts GANDVEiac, 514 TO npokeicha 
okozóv Eva TOV óp0óv ts PVGEWS Aóyov, Oc uóvoc EOTIV APETV APT TE Kai THY. 

61 Post. 68. 
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place of God. In Philo’s interpretation all of these elements form part of one uni- 
fied allegorical interpretation based on the idea that Jacob represents the person 
striving for perfection through askesis or training. It remains for us to trace the 
journey of this interpretation and its diffusion through the early centuries of the 
Christian era. 


2. CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA 


Clement of Alexandria is the first Christian author in whose writings we find 
Philo’s interpretation of Jacob-Israel. Clement cites Philo explicitly as his source 
for the interpretation of some of the biblical names.” He is also clearly familiar 
with Philo’s interpretation of the three patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac and Jacob as 
types of the three requirements necessary to achieve a perfect education: in- 
struction, predisposition and practice. Jacob is designated as the «the one in 
training» (åokntýs) but the significance of the change of name to Israel is ex- 
plained as the «clear-sighted» (6 dtopatiKdc), a word which is found only once 
in Philo and not at all in the Septuagint.“ Elsewhere, however, Clement gives 
Philo’s interpretation, «the one who sees God», to the name Israel. Clement 
adds the idea that from this triad of progenitors (Abraham, Isaac and Jacob) 
comes «the seal of knowledge» because it consists of «nature, learning and 
practice» .° In his work The Pedagogue, Clement interprets the «man» with 
whom Jacob wrestled as the «Pedagogue» who is the Logos. This Logos exer- 
cises with Jacob and trains him in the struggle against evil.” The Logos is also 
described, in reference to Gen 32:31, as the «face of God» by which God is 
illuminated and revealed. It is this same Logos, Clement adds, who later tells 





62 Strom.1.5,31.1. 
63  Strom.1.5,31.2-5. See above notel4. 


64 Strom. L5,31.4. See also Strom. IV,22.135.1: 'O 51, cuvíov Kai ótopatikóc o0tóc &ouv 6 
yvoctikóc. Here the “clear-sighted,’ the “gnostic” seems to be the one who sees clearly the 
meaning of the Scriptures. Philo uses it in the context of Abraham’s request for progeny, 
Her. 36: xà) dwopatik® yEvaı. 


65  Paed.17.57.1; 19.77; Strom. II, 5.20: 6 68 «öp@v tov 0cóv» LETOVOLAGLEVOS ócíkvucon. 

66 Strom. 5.31.5: eivai tv oopoyíióa tic yvóosoc, £k PbOERG kai pra ogoc. 

67  Paed.l1,7.57.1: Ooxoc tjv 6 &vOpanos 6 &ycv Koi qépov, 6 cuyyopvatóuevog Kai üAeíqov 
KATH TOD novnpod Tov GoKNTIV Takóp. "Ou 88 6 Adyoc Åv ó GAgintns Gua v Takop Kai 
TAWAYOYOS tfj &vOponótntoc. 

68 Paed. 1,7.57.2: £kóAeos tÒ Övona tod tónov Exeivov Eióog 0200: cióov yap», qnot, «0zóv 
npóoomov npóg npóoonov, Kai £oó0r| pov 1| yoyri». IIpóconov 88 tod 0:00 ó Aóyoc, à 
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Jacob not to be afraid to go down to Egypt (Gen 46:3), who trains the just man 
(Jacob) to attack or supplant (atepvicew) his adversary.” 


3. ORIGEN 


Following Philo and Clement, Origen takes over the meaning of Jacob as the 
«supplanter»." But the «man» (é&v@p@moc) with whom Jacob struggles in 
Gen 32:25 becomes in Origens interpretation an angel.” Origen makes much 
of the fact that the verse says that the «angel» struggled with Jacob and not 
against him. Although this is clearly not the original sense of the verse, Origen 
asserts that the angel was at his side to insure his safety. The struggle was against 
another, one of the powers and principalities. Here, using the principle of inter- 
preting the Scriptures by means of the Scriptures, and based on the notion of 
«struggle», Origen invokes the text of Eph. 6:12 to introduce the evil powers. 
He also seems to interpret the name Israel here to mean that Jacob was «strong 
with the Lord».” Gone is the idea of Philo and Clement that the word (Logos) 
acted as Jacob’s trainer. 

Elsewhere, however, Origen does give the interpretation of Israel as the «one 
who sees God».” He also uses the word introduced by Clement, dtoparıkög 
(clear-sighted), to describe Israel in the context of explaining Jesus’ assertion 
that he had been sent only to the lost sheep of the house of Israel. The reason- 
ing seems to be that since Israel according to the flesh was not clear-sighted, 
the phrase «lost sheep of the house of Israel» must refer to others who were 
clear-sighted.”* Origen also introduces a Christological interpretation for both 





aticeta ó dc Kai yvopileran. Tote Kai Topand émmvopaotat, te eidev TOV Ogóv TOV 
KUPLOV. 

69  Paed.1,7.57.3. 

70 CCels V45; Com]n 1,35. 

71 PArch 3,2,5. This text is preserved only in the Latin translation of Rufinus. 

72 See also SelGn (PG 12, 128): Adyos, Kópioc kai Os6c ypnpatiCeov, öç Kai g0Aoyricag TOV 
"axo, Topar]A otov dvonacev, éngutóv, Sti &vioxvoag peta O£00. See also the comment 
of Simonetti in ORIGENE, Traite des Principes. Tome IV (Livres III et IV), ed. H. Crouzel 
- M. Simonetti (SC 269), Paris 1980, 66. 

73 PArch 4,3,8.12: Israhel namque mens uidens deum uel homo uidens deum interpretatur. 
This is missing in the Greek text preserved in the Philocalia. See also Comn 11,31,189; 
HomNum XL; XVL7 and ComCt, prol. (PG 13, 766) where Israel is presented as the 
type of the contemplative ideal. 

7Á | ComMt XL17: 6i&okov St sioi TIvsg nponyobuevar wuyai vospai Kai SiopatiKai 
àm0A.oAviat, TPOTIKHs Aeyönevon npóßata oikov TopanA. 
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names, Jacob and Israel, asserting that «because he supplanted the activity of 
the adversary, and because he alone sees the Father, he is “Jacob” and “Israel” 
when he has become man; as we become light because he is the light of the 
world, so we become Jacob because he is called “Jacob”, and Israel, because he is 
named “Israel”».”° Here the etymologies given by Philo are still at work but the 
final interpretation owes more to the influence of the New Testament. 

The direct influence of Philo is clearly visible in Origen’s interpretation of 
Gen 45:27-28 which says that «Jacob rekindled his spirit and Israel said: “It 
is a great thing for me if my son Joseph is still living"». For Philo, Joseph rep- 
resents the intellect that is in the body and lives for virtue and dominates the 
body.”° The underlying idea seems to be the meaning of Israel as the one who 
sees God by means of the intellect purified through the virtues. Origen com- 
bines this with Christological interpretation: «But when those who reported 
to him about Joseph’s life came, that is, those who said that “the life was the light 
of men” (John 1:4), he rekindles his spirit in himself, and the brightness of the 
true light is renewed in him».” Later in the same homily Origen generalizes on 
the figure of Jacob-Israel as a type both of the Church and of the individual soul. 
Each of us, he says, «enters Egypt and struggles and, if he be worthy that God 
should always remain with him, he will make him “into a great nation”. For the 
number of virtues and the multitude of righteousness in which all the saints are 
said to be multiplied and to increase is a great nation »."* 


4, EARLY MONASTIC LITERATURE 


The earliest Coptic monastic literature also shows an acquaintance with this tra- 
dition of interpretation of the names Jacob and Israel. In the letters of Antony 
the recipients are addressed a number of times as «Israelites according to your 





75 ComJn 1,260. The English translation is from ORIGEN, Commentary on the Gospel 
According to John, Books 1-10, tr. R.E. Heine (FC 80), Washington, D.C 1989, 86. Origen 
is not the first to give a Christological interpretation to Jacob. Such is found already in 
Justin. See GUILLAUME, «Jacob. Le judaisme. Les Peres de l'Église», 9. 

76 Philo, Her. 256. 

77  HomGn XV,3. 

78 | HomGn XV,5-6. The English translations are from: ORIGEN, Commentary on the Gospel 
According to John, 206, 212. Ihe interpretation of the children of Jacob as virtues is found 
also in Philo and Cassian. See above pp. 316, 323. 
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spiritual nature».” There is no doubt that this use of the name Israel is an allu- 
sion to the now traditional interpretation «a mind that sees God». The allu- 
sion seems to presuppose that Antony’s readers are acquainted with this etymo- 
logical/allegorical explanation. In the sixth letter, however, the reference to Gen 
32:28-31 becomes quite explicit. Antony states that, ifa man has known his true 
name (presumably «Israelite >), he will know also the name of truth. For this 
reason, he says, while Jacob was struggling with an angel, he retained the name 
of Jacob but when the light appeared, he received the name Israel. «The mean- 
ing of this name is “mind that sees God” ».*° 

Further evidence of the use of this interpretive tradition in early monasticism 
in Egypt can be found in the Pachomian literature. In the Coptic versions of the 
Life of Pachomius, Antony is said to have written a letter of condolence to the 
Pachomian monks after the death of Pachomius in which he tells them to call 
Horsiesius, the new head of the community, not Horsiesius, «but rather the 
“Israelite”, that is, the one who sees God with interior as well as exterior eyes».*! 
Rubenson suggests that the most plausible explanation for the occurrence of 
this title and its explanation in the lives of Pachomius is a direct dependence 
upon a letter of Antony.” The influence of Antony may indeed be the source but 
one should keep in mind also the central role that the reading and interpretation 
of Scripture played in early monasticism. It seems very likely that the interpreta- 
tion of the names Jacob and Israel, as referring to the struggle against the pas- 
sions and the goal of the contemplative life, formed part of the tradition of oral 
interpretation and catechesis in early monastic circles. This is in fact confirmed 
by a reference in a Coptic catechesis attributed to Pachomius in which the lis- 
tener or reader is exhorted to take as an example «the humility of Jacob and his 





79 Letter 3 (Georgian = Coptic 5 and Latin 5), 4,1; 5,1; 6,1. The Coptic text of the 
beginning of Letter 5 reads: ANTWNIOC E4CZAl NNE4MEPATE NWHPE NICPAHAITHC 
ETOYAAB KATATEYOYCIA NNOEPA. See O. WINSTEDT, «The Original Text of one 
of St. Antony’s Letters», Journal of Theological Studies 7 (1906) 545. For a comment on 
Antony’s use of the term see S. RUBENSON, The Letters of St. Antony. Origenist Theology, 
Monastic Tradition and the Making of a Saint (Studies in Antiquity and Christianity), 
Minneapolis 1995, 69. 


80 Letter 6,1. The presence of the “angel” in the interpretation suggests the influence of 
Origen. 

81  L.TH. LEFORT, S. Pachomii Vitae Sahidice Scriptae (CSCO 99, 100; S.Coptici 9,10), 
Louvain 1965, 183. 


82 RuBENSON, The Letters of St. Antony, 169. 
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obedience and perseverance to the point of becoming light that sees the Father 
of the universe; he was called Israel». *? 


5. GREEK PATRISTIC WRITERS OF THE FOURTH CENTURY 


In fourth century Greek patristic writings the citations of or allusions to this 
interpretation become numerous. Eusebius of Caesarea, well acquainted with 
the writings of both Philo and Origen, cites Jacob as a model of the ascetic and 
«practical» life that leads to the contemplative life.** He gives as the meaning of 
the name Israel «one who sees God».* Eusebius also interprets the «true Isra- 
el» to be «the pure of heart,» for «these will see God and Israel is interpreted 
as the “one who sees God" », thus combining the traditional interpretation with 
the beatitude of Matt 5:8% Athanasius also knows the meaning of «Israelite» as 
«the mind that sees God,»°” and in commenting on Ps 75, he explains Israel as 
«the soul that knows God>».* In the same work Israel is called «the clear-sight- 
ed intellect». It is no surprise to encounter this interpretation in the works of 
Didymus of Alexandria as well, another writer well acquainted with the earlier 
exegetical tradition including Philo and Origen.” In a work uncertainly attrib- 


83  L.Ih. LEFORT, Oeuvres de S. Pachöme et de ses disciples (CSCO 159), Louvain 1956, 
1, 22. For a discussion of the authenticity of this text, see A. VEILLEUX, Pachomian 
Koinonia 1, Kalamazoo, Mich. 1982, 2. Although Crum and Lefort accepted it as a work 
of Pachomius, Veilleux prefers to see it as coming from the Pachomian milieu but not 
from Pachomius himself. 

84 EUSEBIUS, Prep. evang. 11.6.30-31 (GCS 43.1): 6 è tovtov moi Topan Ñv uèv tò npiv 
TO Tod Takop óvopa nevnveyuévoc, avti 68$ Tod Takxop ó 066 adtH TO Tod Iopanı Övoua 
S@pEitat, TOV GOKNTIV xai TPAKTIKOV Eri TOV DEWPNTIKOV peraotroóievoc. TTEPVIOTNG yàp 
ó Taxo Epunvedetan oc TOV ApETiic EVADAGV ay@vo- Topanı 68 Opav Heöv, ónoiog àv sin ó 
YVOOTIKOG Kai 0gopnttkóg Ev AVOPOT@O vodc. 

85 See also Dem. evang. 5.11.2; 7.3.45 (GCS 23); Generalis elementaria introductio (= Eclogae 
propheticae), ed. T. Gaisford, Eusebii Pamphili episcopi Caesariensis eclogae propheticae. 
Oxford 1842, 208,25 (= PG 21). 


86 | Commentaria in Psalmos, PG 23, 837.29. Israel also refers to «every clear-sighted soul» 
(n&co õiopatuÀ yori) PG 23, 960.16. 


87 See also Dem. evang. 5.11.2; 7.3.45 (GCS 23); Generalis elementaria introductio (= Eclogae 
propheticae), ed. T. Gaisford, Eusebii Pamphili episcopi Caesariensis eclogae propheticae. 
Oxford 1842, 208,25 (2 PG 21). 

88 Expositiones in Psalmos, PG 27, 341.28. 

89 Expositiones in Psalmos, PG 27, 525.11: 6 yàp 8wopattkóc vob Eotıv Topo. 

90  Commentariiin Ecclesiasten (1.1-8), DIDYMOS DER BLINDE, Kommentar zum Ecclesiastes, 
pt. L ed. G. Binde- L. Liesenborghs (Papyrologische Texte und Abhandlungen 25), Bonn 
1969, 7.30-32: Stopa]tıkod 92 | “[I]JopanA” tod Exovrog vobv ópóv[to] 0[(s6)]v “Baloıev] 
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uted to Basil of Caesarea, the two names are explained as referring to those who 
are beginners and to those who have made progress, to the imperfect and to the 
perfect in virtue. The author refers to the meaning of Jacob as «supplanter» but 
not to that of Israel as «one seeing God». This may be due to the fact that he is 
actually commenting on Isaiah 14:1 rather than on the text of Genesis.”! 

Echoes of or allusions to this interpretation (or parts of it) can also be found 
in the works of Gregory Nazianzen,” Gregory of Nyssa,” Evagrius of Pontus,” 
Nilus of Ancyra,” John Chrysostom,” Pseudo-Macarius, Cyril of Alexandria,” 
and Diadochus of Photice.” This list is not intended to be exhaustive. 


6. LATIN WRITERS 


Among Latin authors before Cassian the interpretation of the two names as re- 
ferring to the two stages of the spiritual life does not appear in its entirety. Am- 
brose, who was well acquainted with the writings of Philo, does make use of the 
«ascetic» interpretation of Jacob. He calls Jacob vir plenus exercitationis. Jacobs 
exercises are directed toward bringing the passions under control and acquir- 
ing virtues. Ambrose notes that it is more difficult to rule oneself than another. 





G" &otiv, <T>od 08 von[tod To]p[a]r. “Bactrevdc” éotw. | Kai obK Ev TH TOXSVTL TOTO, AAN” 
“év th TepovoalAnuı Balowstc”: Bacıkedosı de Kai Ev tÅ *àvo[répo", tfj nvevnarıkf, TH 
Opaoy Ti eipnvnv z[OAEt]. 

91 Enarratio in prophetam Isaiam 278; SAN BAsSILIO, Commento al profeta Isaia 2, tr. P. 
Trevisan, Torino 1939, 462-463. 

92 De theologia (orat. 28) 18; GREGOR VON NAZIANZ, Die fünf theologischen Reden, ed. J. 
Barbel, Düsseldorf 1963. 

93 In Canticum canticorum (homiliae 15) 6: 196, 199; ed. H. Langerbeck, (Gregorii Nysseni 
opera 6), Leiden 1960. 

94  EVAGRE LE PONTIQUE, Scholies aux Proverbes, ed. P. Géhin (SCh 340), Paris 1987, 
Scholia 2 and 3 (pp. 91- 93). One might have expected Evagrius to make more extensive 
use of this interpretation in his works than he does. 


95 Logos asketikos (= Liber de monastica exercitatione) 66, 37 (PG 79, 765D). CPG 6046 

96 In Joannem (homiliae 1-88), (PG 59, 98,6); In Genesim (sermo 3) [Sp.] PG 56, 527,76; De 
inani gloria et de educandis liberis: JEAN CHRYSOSTOME. Sur la vaine gloire et l'éducation 
des enfants (SCh 188), ed. A.-M. Malingrey, Paris 1972, 144-147, $47. 

97 CYRIL OF ALEXANDRIA, Commentarius in xii prophetas minores (PG 71, 920B). CPG 
5204. 

98  Kephaleia gnostika 86; DIADOQUE DE PHOTICE, Oeuvres spirituelles, tr. E. de Places(SCh 
5), Paris 1955. 
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Jacob’ activity as shepherd is directed to governing his own desires.” For Am- 
brose Jacob represents the acquisition of the virtue of temperance, the virtue that 
moderates the passions.' Temperance is the teacher of discipline"! and Jacob is 
called praeceptor disciplinae.'” Jacob also represents the acquisition of perfect vir- 
tue, internal peace and tranquillity. He has cleansed his heart, acquired peace, 
abandoned everything, and remains alone. Then he struggles with God (Gen 
32:24-25). At this point Ambrose does not mention traditional interpretation 
of Israel, for he had already introduced it at the beginning of the second book of 
the work, noting that «the faithful people had taken their name from his name 
Israel, because he contemplated God with the internal eyes of the mind». 

Jerome, on the other hand, rejected this etymology, explaining in detail why 
the name could not mean «mind seeing God», and had offered instead the 
interpretation, princeps cum Deo." This is probably the reason why the Philonic 
interpretation of the name change from Jacob to Israel never enjoyed the same 
popularity in the Latin West that it enjoyed in the East. Nevertheless the use of 
the two names to describe the ideal development of the spiritual life including 
the two phases of the practical and the contemplative life can be found later, 
notably in Paschasius Radbertus in the ninth century.! This may be due to the 
influence of Cassian. 





99 AMBROSE, De Cain et Abel 1,6. (CSEL 32,1:360): Itaque talibus mota elegit studia 
uirtutis, quibus Jacob uir plenus exercitationis mentem intendit suam. Et idea ouium pastor 
inducitur; eo quod imperitare corpori et sensibus eius ac uoluptatibus, uotique modum tenere, 
ne uelut ouis uagetur incerta, praestantius aestimatur, quam regere populos, uel praesse 
urbibus. Difficilius enim quispiam se, quam alterum regit. Animum uincere, iracundiam 
cobibere, compugnantesque leges carnis et mentis in unum cogere immortalis cuiusdam est 
uiri quem inferni porta non ceperit. 


100 AMBROSE, Jac. I,2,5-8 (CSEL 32,2:6-9). 

101 AMBROSE, Jac. L2,5 (CSEL 32,2:6) 

102 AMBROSE, Jac. L2,7 (CSEL 32,2:8). 

103 AMBROSE, Jac. II,5,28-29 (CSEL 32,2:48-49). 

104 AMBROSE, Jac. IL.1,3 

105 JEROME, Liber hebraicarum quaestionum in Genesim 32 (CCL 72,41). The relative dating 
ofthe two works is uncertain. Jerome’s work has been dated to 389/391 by J.N.D. KELLY, 
Jerome. His Life, Writings, and Controversies, New York 1975, 153. Ambrose De Iacob 
has been dated as early as 386 but the precise date is uncertain. See SANT'AMBROGIO, 


Opere esegetiche 3. Giacobbe e la vita beata, tx. R. Palla (Opera omnia di Sant'Ambrogio 3), 
Roma 1982, 215-216. 


106 PASCHASIUS RADBERTUS, Expositio in Matheo. lib. 1, 2459 (CCL 56): Nam et idem 
patriarcha primum Iacob deinde Israhel recte dicitur. Quia eadem caritas antea per labores 
uitia supplantans uitam practicam conplexatur postea namque per contemplationem Deum 
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One more Latin author prior to Cassian needs to be mentioned because of 
the possible influence on one detail of Cassian’s interpretation. Prudentius gives 
an interpretation of the laming of Jacob similar to that we have already noted in 


Cassian.!” 


8. CONCLUSION 


From what has been cited thus far, it is obvious that at the end of the fourth cen- 
tury and the beginning of the fifth century the interpretation of the names Jacob 
and Israel to refer to two stages or aspects of the spiritual life was widely diffused 
in the east but by no means absent from the west as well. Cassian, who undoubt- 
edly became familiar with it in the east, was not the first to bring it to the west 
but he does seem to be the first Latin writer to use it to describe the entire course 
of the spiritual life. It would be difficult to isolate Cassian’s sources for his use 
of the interpretation. He was probably familiar with it from a variety of sources 
including Origen and Eusebius. It was very likely quite common in the verbal 
catechesis of the monastic circles with which Cassian was acquainted in Egypt. 
It cannot be excluded that he was acquainted with the texts of Philo. Many oth- 
er writers of the epoch including Didymus, Jerome, and Ambrose were.!° The 
texts of Philo and the earlier Christian writers continued to inspire new elabora- 
tions of the interpretation. The principle of interpreting the Scriptures by means 
of the Scriptures allowed the traditional interpretation to be combined with or 
reinterpreted by new texts. The role of /ectio divina in monastic life guaranteed 
that through this spiritual exercise the text would continue to be a vehicle for 
the transmission of and instruction in this conception of the spiritual life which 
had its roots not only in the biblical tradition but in the Hellenistic philosophi- 
cal world of Alexandria. 





facie ad faciem sicuti est certissime perfruetur. 177 Quae ideo recte maior appellatur quia 
tempore prior est propter eruditionem diuine uoluntatis quamuis illa merito antecellat 
propter apectum diuine pulchritudinis. 

107 PRUDENTIUS, Cathemerinon 1173-92 (CCL 126,9). Sub nocte lacob caerula, luctator audax 
angeli, eo usque dum lux surgeret, sudauit inpar proelium; sed cum iubar claresceret, lapsante 
claudus poplite femurque uistus debile culpae uigorem perdidit. Nutabat inguen saucium, quae 
corporis pars uilior longeque sub cordis loco diram fouet libidinem. See above p. 316. 


108 For the most recent and comprehensive survey of the influence of Philo on early Christian 
writers, see D.T. RUNIA, Philo in Early Christian Literature. A Survey (Compendia Rerum 
Iudaicarum ad Novum Testamentum), Minneapolis 1993. 


THE CONTROVERSY OVER AIIAOEIA. 
CASSIAN’S SOURCES AND HIS USE OF THEM 


It has often been remarked that the term anädeıa is missing from the works 
of John Cassian where, given his propensity to insert Greek terminology, one 
might have expected to find it.' Cassian’s failure to use apatheia has been at- 
tributed to the polemical climate resulting from the Pelagian controversy and 
in particular to Jerome’s intemperate attack in his Letter 133 to Ctesiphon on 
Evagrius’ use of the term. It has even been suggested that because of Jerome’s at- 
tack, Cassian deliberately avoided using philosophical terminology in present- 
ing this key element of Evagrius’ thought on the spiritual life.” Although this 
document is undoubtedly a key element in the picture, we believe that a closer 
examination of the various texts and terminology may lead to somewhat differ- 
ent and more complex conclusions. 


JEROME'S LETTER 133 TO CTESIPHON 


Jerome’s regrettable Letter 133 provides a convenient starting point for an at- 
tempt to unravel the complexities of this controversy. In the letter written in 
414, he stated, as is well known, that : 


Evagrius of Iberius in Pontus, who wrote to virgins, who wrote to monks, who 
wrote to her who, with her name that means «black», confirms the darkness of 
her perfidy, has published a book and sentences nepi anaßsios, a term that we 
can render with «impassibility» or «imperturbability,» that which the soul 
possesses when it is never disturbed by any thought or vice, and, to say it in two 
words, puts it in the position of being either a stone or God. Many are devouring 





1 S. MARSILI, Giovanni Cassiano ed Evagrio Pontico. Dottrina sulla carità e contemplazione 
(SA 6), Rome 1936, 115, n. 1; EvAGRE LE PONTIQUE, Traité pratique ou Le Moine 1, ed. 
A. Guillaumont - C. Guillaumont (SCh 170), Paris 1971, 103, n. 6; C. STEWART, «From 
logo to verbum. John Cassian’s Use of Greek in the Development of a Latin Monastic 
Vocabulary», in The Joy of Learning and the Love of God. Essays in Honor of Jean Leclercq 
(Cistercian Studies Series), Kalamazoo 1995, 20-21; S.D. DRIVER, The Reading of Egyp- 
tian Monastic Culture in John Cassian, Toronto 1994, 127. 


2 A. GUILLAUMONT, Les «Kephalaia Gnostica» d’Evagre le Pontique et l'histoire de l’orige- 
nisme chez les Grecs et les Syriens, Paris 1962, 79, n. 132. 
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these books in Greek in the east and in Latin in the west through the translation 
of his disciple Rufinus? 


Jerome returned to this attack on Evagrius in two other works written shortly 
after Letter 133, his Commentary on Jeremiah,‘ and the Dialogue Against the Pe- 
lagians. In these he enlarged and made more explicit the charge that apatheia or 
«impassibility » is tantamount to «impeccability» and attributed the teaching 
that one could achieve this state of sinlessness (and thus equality with God - ae- 
qualitatem dei) to Origen as well? Whereas in Letter 133 he had asserted that 
Pelagius held that one could be size peccato or absque peccato (equated with the 
Greek anamarteton),° he now seems to have invented a new word, inpeccantia, 





3 The translation is my own. Epist. 133,3 (CSEL 56, 246): euagrius ponticus hiborita, qui 
scribit ad uirgines, scribit ad monachos, scribit ad eam, cuius nomen nigredinis testatur per- 
fidiae tenebras, edidit librum et sententias rep\ anadelas, quam nos «inpassibilitatem» uel 
«inperturbationem» possumus dicere, quando numquam animus ulla cogitatione et uitio 
commouetur et - ut simpliciter dicam - uel saxum uel deus est. huius libros per orientem grae- 

cos et interpretante discipulo eius rufino latinos plerique in occidente lectitant. 


4 In Hieremiam prophetam libri vi, lib. 4, (CSEL 49, 221) cur hoc principio, frater eusebi, 
usus sim, sequens sermo monstrabit. multis et de toto buc orbe confluentium turbis et sanc- 
torum fratrum monasterii que curis occupatus commentarios in bieremiam per interualla 
dictabam, ut, quod deerat otio, superesset industriae, cum subito heresis pythagorae et zenonis 
&raOelac et avauapryclas, id est «inpassibilitatis» et «inpeccantiae», quae olim in origene 
et dudum in discipulis eius grunnio euagrio que pontico et iouiniano iugulata est, coepit reui- 
uescere et non solum in occidente, sed et in orientis partibus sibilare et in quibusdam insulis, 
praecipue que siciliae et rhodi, maculare plerosque et crescere per dies singulos, dum secreto 
docent et publice negant. 


5 Dialogi contra Pelagianos, prol. 1 (CCL 80): nulli enim dubium, quin stoicorum et peri- 
pateticorum, hoc est ueteris academiae, ista contentio sit, quod alii eorum asserant mn, 
quas nos perturbationes possumus dicere, aegritudinem, gaudium, spem, timorem, eradicari 
et exstirpari posse de mentibus bominum, alii frangi, regi atque moderari, et quasi infrenes 
equos quibusdam lupatis coerceri. quorum sententias et tullius in tusculanis disputationibus 
explicat et origenes ecclesiasticae ueritati in stromatibus suis miscere conatur, ut praeteream 
manichaeum, priscillianum, euagrium hiboritam, iouinianum et totius paene syriae haereti- 
cos, quos sermone gentili Sieotpappévos, id est peruerse, massalianos, graece ebxirag uocant 
quorum omnium ista sententia est, posse ad perfectionem, et non dicam similitudinem, sed 
aequalitatem dei humanam uirtutem et scientiam peruenire, ita ut se asserant ne in cogita- 
tione quidem et ignorantia, cum ad consummationis culmen ascenderint, posse peccare. 


6 Epist. 133, 3, (CSEL 56, 244, L22): nibil noui adserunt, qui in huiusce modi sibi adplau- 
dentes perfidia simplices quidem indoctos que decipiunt, sed ecclesiasticos uiros, qui in lege dei 
die ac nocte meditantur, decipere non ualent. pudeat eos principium et sociorum suorum, qui 
aiunt posse hominem sine peccato esse, si uelit - quod graece dicunt àvapápintov - et quia hoc 
ecclesiarum per orientem aures ferre non possunt, simulant se «sine peccato» quidem dicere, 
sed àvapáptmtov dicere non audere, quasi aliud sit «absque peccato» et aliud avanapınrov 
et non graecum sermonem, qui apud illos conpositus est, duobus uerbis sermo latinus ex- 
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to translate anamarteton, which he equates with apatheia.’ Our purpose here 
is not to exculpate Evagrius or Origen from these unfounded charges but to 
understand how Jerome could have arrived at them. The notion of apatheia was 
hardly new even in Christian circles but it had not previously been equated with 
«sinlessness» in the sense that one would be immune to sin.’ Those who have 
investigated this question until now have tended to ask the question whether or 
not Jerome was justified in his charges and conclusions and to investigate the 
notion of apatheia in the Greek philosophical and patristic tradition. A better 
question might be, how did he arrive at these conclusions?? What should cau- 
tion against seeking an explanation for this controversy in the Greek tradition is 
the fact that it was exclusively Latin. The term continued to be used in the Greek 
Christian tradition without hesitation. 

The key to this puzzle may lie partially in the Latin translations to which 
Jerome refers in Letter 133 and which he attributes to Rufinus. These have not 





presserit. si «absque peccato» dicis et àvapápunvov te dicere diffiteris, damna ergo eos, qui 
évapdptntov praedicant. sed non facis. 


7 The word izpecantia is not found earlier in Latin and in this period occurs only in Jerome 
and Cassian. The Greek anamarteton is not found in Latin texts earlier than Letter 133 
and then in texts clearly under the influence of Jerome: Augustine De gratia Christi et de 
peccato originali 2,11 (written 418); Questiones in Heptateuchum 5, Quest. Deut. 52 (writ- 
ten 419); Orosius, Liber apologeticus contra Pelagianos 16,3; and Cassian's Conference 
23. On the error of this identification of sinlessness with apatheia, see G. DE PLINVAL, 
Pélage. Ses écrits, sa vie et sa réforme, Lausanne 1943, 273-274; J. N.D. KELLY, Jerome. His 
Life, Writings, and Controversies, New York 1975, 315; B.R. REES, Pelagius. A Reluctant 
Heretic, Woodbridge 1988, 8, 86, 94. 


8 On the subject of apatheia in general and the history of the concept, one may consult: 
G. BARDY, «Apatheia», in Dictionnaire de spiritualité 1, Paris 1937, 727-746; M.-P. EN- 
GELMEIER, «Apathie», in Historisches Wörterbuch der Philosophie, Basel-Stuttgart 1971, 
429-433; C. JOEST, «Die Bedeutung von akedia und apatheia bei Evagrios Pontikos», 
Studia Monastica 35 (1993) 7-53; P. DE LABRIOLLE, «Apatheia», in Reallexicon für An- 
tike und Christentum 1, Stuttgart 1950, 484-487; P. LAMMA, «Apatia», in Enciclopedia 
Filosofica, Firenze 1967, 373-374; S. LILLA, «Apatheia», in Dizionario Patristico e di An- 
tichita Cristiane, Casal Monferrato 1983, 265-266; S. LILLA, Clement of Alexandria, Ox- 
ford 1971, 99-112; T. SPIDLIK, La Spiritualité de l'Orient Chrétien (Manuel systématique) 
(Orientalia Christiana Analecta 206), Roma 1978, 261-270; T. SPIDLIK, «Apatheia», in 
Dizionario degli Istituti di Perfezione 1, Roma 1974, 714-715. 


9 See A. Guillaumont in ÉvaGRE LE PONTIQUE, Traite pratique ou Le Moine, ed. A. Guil- 
laumont - C. Guillaumont (SCh 170), Paris 1971, 98-112; E.A. CLARK, The Origenist 
Controversy. The Cultural Construction of an Early Christian Debate, Princeton 1992, 
221-227; C. MORESCHINI, «Girolamo tra Pelagio e Origene», Augustinianum 26 
(1986) 207-216. The latter does ask the question how Jerome arrived at these conclusions 
but tends to restrict it to whether he was justified in attributing such ideas to Origen. 
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been given sufficient attention. There exist two Latin translations of Evagrius’ 
work Sententiae ad Monachos and two of the work Ad Virginem. The work 
described by Jerome as «sentences peri apatheias» has been assumed to be the 
Liber Practicus but no Latin translation is known to have survived, if indeed 
there ever was one." The translations of the Ad Monachos are, however, of con- 
siderable interest for understanding Jerome’s attack. It has been demonstrated 
by Leclercq that the two translations known to exist are not in fact independent 
of each other but one (H) represents a revision or reworking of the first (A).? 
The grammar of the first is less correct than the second but it is more respect- 
ful of the Greek turns of phrase, in short, more literal. The term rpaxrırdg is 
rendered as actuosus or actualis by (A), which is the Latin equivalent in both the 
Christian and non-Christian tradition of the early centuries and used especially 
by Cassian, but has been replaced by the second (H) with a variety of phrases 
such as bene agens, bene operatrix, operator boni, actor bonorum.” Most impor- 
tant for our purposes here is the fact that in both translations the word ar&deın, 
found seven times in this work and once in the Ad Virginem, is rendered in 
Latin consistently by zzzpassibilitas. This represents a new departure in the Latin 
tradition. 


IMPASSIBILIS IN THE LATIN THEOLOGICAL TRADITION 


The word impassibilis (as equivalent to åànaðńç) had been used previously in the 
Christian Latin literature from Tertullian onwards chiefly in the context of dis- 
cussion about the nature of God, of Christ, and of the Holy Spirit, to indicate 





10 The Greek text was published by H. GRESSMAN, Nonnenspiegel und Mönchsspiegel des 
Euagrios Pontikos (TU 39), Leipzig 1913, 143-165. The Latin versions of both works in 
the edition of Holstenius are found in Migne, PG 40, 1277-1286 = PL 20,1181-1186. A 
second version of the Ad Virginem was published by A. WILMART, «Les versions latines 
des sentences d'Evagre pour les vierges», Revue Bénédictine 28 (1911) 143-153. A distinct 
and earlier version (A) of the Ad Monachos was published by J. LECLERCQ, «L'ancienne 
version latine des sentences d'Evagre pour les moines», Scriptorium 5 (1951) 195-213. 


11 Evacre LE PONTIQUE, Traité pratique ou Le Moine, ed. A. Guillaumont - C. Guillau- 
mont (SCh 170, Paris 1971, 99. 


12 J. LECLERCQ, «Lancienne version latine des sentences d’Evagre pour les moines», Scrip- 
torium 5 (1951) 199. Wilmart had expressed the opinion that the form of the text printed 
by Holstenius (H) and reprinted in Migne represented a conflation of two versions but 
Leclercq’s more precise analysis shows that H is a good witness to a distinct version based 
on A. 


13 LECLERCQ, «L'ancienne version latine», 200-201. 
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the absence of or incapability of suffering." It had never been used in classical 
Latin. Rufinus had in fact translated ånaðńg as impassibilis in this sense.” The 
cases where impassibilis/ impassibiliter/ impassibilitas were used of human be- 
ings, on the other hand, are quite rare. A few of these are attributable to Rufinus. 
Thus in his translation of Origen’s Homily 2 on Psalm 37, Rufinus used impas- 
sibiliter to indicate that one who makes an accusation justly must do it without 
passion (impassibiliter).'§ In his translation of Homily 1 on Psalm 38, he used 
impassibilitas as a divine attribute, which, however, the just man will imitate. He 
will not be subject to pain or be stimulated by injuries or reproofs." This is not 
quite the same as the way it is used in the translation of Evagrius where it is a 
state or quality that the monk seeks to attain. 

There are other cases where Rufinus either omits the word ómá0eta or trans- 
lates it differently. Two of these are found in the Historia Monachorum. In the 
discourse of John of Lycopolis the phrase «but seek through askesis to achieve 
passionlessness with regard to the desires» (GAG neıpäodaı SV GoKhoEMs thv 
Tov ópéSeov Anddsıav Krhoaodaı) is simply missing from the Latin version. This 
is a very good example since it corresponds with the teaching of Evagrius. In the 
other case, a teaching of Apollo, the word is translated by the paraphrase nulla 
vobis passio rather than by the expression impassibilitas.'* Here too the teaching 





14 Thesaurus Linguae Latina 1, Leipzig 1934, 522. 


15 See ORIGEN, PArch 2,4,4; Rec. Clem. 3,9; Basil, hom. 6,1 (= CPG 2859; Rufino di Aq- 
uileia, Omelie di Basilio di Cesarea tradotte in Latino, tr. A. Salvini, Napoli 1998, 224); 
ORIGEN, HomLev 3,1. 


16 ORIGENE, Omelie sui salmi (36, 37, 38), ed. E. Prinzivalli, Firenze 1991, 300-301: Intel- 
lego enim quia qui recte arguit, impassibiliter debet arguere ut salutem exspectet eius qui 
arguitur, non vindictam. 


17 ORIGENE, Omelie sui salmi, 338-339: An tamquam divina natura per impassibilitatem, 
neque sensus doloris ullatenus recipit neque ullis aut iniuriis aut conviciis excitatur? Talis 
ergo erit, immo imitabitur talem omnis perfectus et iustus, qualis erat ille qui dicebat: 
«maledicimur et benedicimus, persecutionem patimur et sustinemus, blasphemati depre- 
camur». (1 Cor 4:12-13). 


18 Historia monachorum in Aegypto 8.99 (=8.15): texuńpiov 8£, pnotv, dpiv Eotw Ev t TOV 
GPETOV TPOKOTH, óvav trjv Anadeıav Kai THY Avopsätav KTHONOVE: àpyr] yàp TOV Tod 0200 
xopupórov &oti tadta. = Lat. VIL4,3: Hinc autem, dicebat, scietis vos proficere in virtu- 
tibus, si nulla vobis passio fuerit erga mundana desideria. Hoc enim est initium donorum 
dei. On the question of the authorship of this work, see E. SCHULZ-FLÜGEL, Rufinus. 
Historia Monachorum (Patristische Texte und Studien 34), Berlin 1990, 46-48; A. DE 
VocuE, Histoire littéraire du mouvement monastique dans l'Antiquité. 3. Le monachisme 
latin. Jeröme, Augustin et Rufin au tournant du siecle (391-405) (Patrimoines christiani- 
sme), Paris 1996, 318-319. The Greek text is from: A.-J. FESTUGIERE, Historia monacho- 
rum in Aegypto, Brussels 1961. 
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corresponds to that of Evagrius. There is yet another case where Rufinus can be 
shown to have omitted the word änddesıa. In a comment on Rom 7:8 found in 
the Greek fragment 38R, Origen seems to suggest the possibility of acquiring 
apatheia through diligence but this has simply been omitted in the Latin ver- 
sion.” It would seem therefore that Rufinus, as well as other Christian authors, 
had a noticeable reluctance to use the terminology of apatheia understood as 
impassibilitas other than of God. 

This may also help us to understand how Jerome arrived at the idea that im- 
passibilitas means that one is either equal to God or is God, as he states in Letter 
133, even if one finds the judgement quite mistaken. It may also not be out of 
place to doubt whether or not Rufinus was the translator of these little works of 
Evagrius. The observations of Leclercq with regard to the grammar and the liter- 
al style do not accord well with what is known of Rufinus’ style of translation.” 
One may conclude that Jerome’s attribution of the translations to Rufinus may 
have been conjectural but not entirely without reason. By the year 414 Rufinus 
was certainly known to have been the principal translator of Greek theological 
works into Latin (apart from Jerome himself). 


APATHEIA IN THE PREVIOUS LATIN PHILOSOPHICAL AND 
THEOLOGICAL TRADITION 


Cicero 


The fact that the terminology of impassibilis/impassibilitas had rarely been ap- 
plied to human beings in the Latin theological tradition does not mean, how- 
ever, that the concept of apatheia had been missing. Although Cicero, to whom 
must go the credit for establishing a Latin philosophical vocabulary, introduced 
a range of new words to express ideas found in the Greek philosophical tradi- 





19 ok Ev Hava óvo AAN” Ev nóon yoxi, OTE | Auapria onéotn, Tao Eridvnia KaTEMOAELEL 
TO yévog: åuńyxavov yàp AvOponivnv woyrv un droTECEIv nadsoı, kàv ¿ë &meAs(ag ÜCTEPOV 
oiovei Ev Anadeia yévyta. The text is found in A. RAMSBOTHAM, Journal of Theological 
Studies 14 (1912/13) 14. See also ORIGENE, Commento alla Lettera ai Romani 1-2, ed. - 
tr. F. Cocchini ("Ascolta Israele" Commenti alle Scritture dalle tradizioni ebraica e cristia- 
na, 2-3), Genova 1985-86, 333, n.Á4. Cocchini notes that Rufinus has omitted the Stoic 
terminology, thus confirming the findings of Bardy, (G. BARDY, Recherches sur l'histoire 
du texte et des versions latines du «De Principiis», Paris 1923, 120) that Rufinus tends to 
leave out philosophic aspects in his translations. For the Latin text, see PG 14, 1081C. 


20 seen. 12 above and SCHULZ-FLÜGEL, Rufinus. Historia Monachorum, 39-45. 
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tion, he did not use or transliterate into Latin the word ànáðsıa.” Rather he 
described the concept in a variety of ways. In the third book ofthe Tusculan Dis- 
putations, he stated that the function of the mind (animus) is to make good use 
of reason and therefore it is never disturbed (perturbatus).” In a discussion of 
the virtue of temperance (smppoobvn), he explained that he called it sometimes 
temperance, (temperantia) and sometimes moderation (moderatio) but that in 
his opinion the right word for it was frugalitas. But then he went on to say that 
the Latin term indicated every form of integrity and that in his opinion frugali- 
tas was the result of the virtues of fortitude, justice and prudence (fortitudinem, 
iustitiam, prudentiam). Its specific function is to regulate the violent impulses 
of the soul and to maintain a state of equilibrium (constantia) in it.” Whoever 
has this virtue, or is moderate and temperate must also have equanimity and 
whoever has equanimity is also internally at peace and whoever is at peace is free 
from all disturbance and affliction.” Speaking specifically of the vice of anger, 
Cicero observed that the mind (animus) of the wise man is always immune to 
alteration and is never inflated or inflamed.” 

Cicero did introduce the word nó0oc into his discussion, explaining it with 
the Latin words perturbatio and morbus, and noting that it referred to any dis- 
orderly movement in the soul.” In the fourth book of the Tusculan Disputa- 
tions, in the context of a discussion of the different views of Chrysippus and 
the Peripatetics on the subject of the passions, Cicero is asked by his interlocu- 
tor to explain more clearly than the Greeks do the subject of the passions. He 
answers that, to explain what the Greeks call ráðn and what he prefers to call 





21 For the concept of apatheia in Cicero, see M.L. CoLISH, The Stoic Tradition from Antiq- 
uity to the Early Middle Ages. 1. Stoicism in Classical Latin Literature (Studies in the His- 
tory of Christian Thought 34), Leiden 1985, 142-143. However, Colish does not discuss 
Cicero’s terminology and one could even get the impression that he uses the Greek term, 
which he does not. 

22 Tusc. IL7,15: Munus autem animi est ratione bene uti; et sapientis animus ita semper adfec- 
tus est, ut ratione optime utatur; numquam igitur est perturbatus. 

23 Tusc. 11L8,17: Eius enim videtur esse proprium motus animi adpetentis regere et sedare sem- 
perque adversantem libidini moderatam in omni re servare constantiam. 

24 Tusc. 111,8,18: Qui sit frugi igitur vel, si mavis, moderatus et temperans, eum necesse est esse 
constantem; qui autem constans, quietum; qui quietum, perturbatione omni vacuum, ergo 
etiam aegritudine. 

25 Tusc. l1L9,19: Sapientis autem animus semper vacat vitio, numquam turgescit, numquam 
tumet. 


26 Tusc IIL10,23: Hoc propemodum verbo Graeci omnem animi perturbationem appellant; 
vocant enim má9oc, id est morbum, quicumque est motus in animo turbidus. 
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perturbationes rather than morbos, he will follow the division of the soul into 
two parts as taught by Pythagoras and Plato. In the rational part of the soul 
they place tranquillity (tranquillitas), that is, a state of peace and equilibrium 
(id est placidam quietamque constantiam).”’ This is a perfect description of the 
idea of apatheia. In the other part are the disorderly movements of the passions. 
According to Zeno, says Cicero, nó0oc or perturbatio is an irrational emotion 
and contrary to nature. The Stoics hold that all the passions (perturbationes) 
derive from prejudices and false ideas.? The wise man is one who, thanks to his 
moderation and equilibrium, is tranquil in spirit and at peace with himself.” 
He is able to achieve immunity not only from affliction but from all the other 
passions as well. Happiness is achieved when the soul is emptied of the passions 
but when it becomes excited and does not follow the guide of reason, it looses 
its equilibrium and health.?! 

From this it can be seen that Cicero does not have a single word that corre- 
sponds to apatheia. Rather he uses a variety of expressions and descriptions, the 
most frequent of which involve tranquillity (tranquillitas), interior peace (qui- 
etus), equilibrium (constantia), and being emptied of passions (perturbationi- 
bus vacuus animus). Cicero, on the other hand, avoids confusing this state of 
tranquillitas with insensibility (&vowc0noía). Although he agrees with the Stoic 
view that pain is not an evil (the only real evil is the moral one), pain is felt and 


27 Tusc. 1V,5,10: Quoniam, quae Graeci nüßn vocant, nobis perturbationes appellari magis 
placet quam morbos, in bis explicandis veterem illam equidem Pythagorae primum, dein 
Platonis discriptionem sequar, qui animum in duas partes dividunt: alteram rationis partici- 
pem faciunt, alteram expertem; in participe rationis ponunt tranquillitatem, id est placidam 
quietamque constantiam, in illa altera motus turbidos cum irae tum cupiditatis, contrarios 
inimicosque rationi. 

28 Tusc. IV,6,11: Est igitur Zenonis baec definitio, ut perturbatio sit, quod nótoc ille dicit, 
aversa a recta ratione contra naturam animi commotio. Quidam brevius perturbationem esse 
adpetitum vehementiorem, sed vehementiorem eum volunt esse, qui longius discesserit a na- 
turae constantia. 


29 Tusc. IV,7,14. 


30 Tusc 1V,17,37: Ergo, hic, quisquis est, qui moderatione et constantia quietus animo est si- 
bique ipse placatus, ut nec tabescat molestiis nec frangatur timore nec sitienter quid expetens 
ardeat desiderio nec alacritate futtili gestiens deliquescat, is est sapiens quem quaerimus, is est 
beatus, cui nibil humanarum verum aut intolerabile ad demittendum animum aut nimis 
laetabile ad ecferendum videri potest. 


31 Tusc 1V,17,38: Quod qui faciet, non aegritudine solum vacabit, sed etiam perturbátionibus 
reliquis omnibus. His autem vacuus animus perfecte atque absolute beatos efficit, idemque 
concitatus et abstractus ab integra certaque ratione non constantiam solum amittit, verum 
etiam sanitatem. 
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it brings suffering. Suffering is without doubt painful, bitter, contrary to na- 
ture and difficult to bear with patience.” Even Hercules, for whom death meant 
achieving immortality, suffered pain.” Cicero also recounts how his teacher 
Posidonius, when visited by Pompey, was suffering gravely from arthritis. They 
discussed the thesis that there is no good beneath the moral one and Posidonius, 
though in pain, would not admit that pain was an evil.** Before leaving Cicero, 
it is may be noted that he does not use the word passio for the Greek nädoc. 
Passio appears to be a later word found first in Apuleius and used chiefly by 
Christian writers.? 


Seneca 


Writing close to a hundred years after Cicero, Seneca was probably of equal im- 
portance in establishing Latin philosophical vocabulary, especially since he was 
the only avowed Stoic to write in Latin. In his only explicit discussion of the 
meaning of the word apatheia, Seneca notes that one risks a misunderstanding 
if one tries to translate the word with a single Latin word, especially if that is 
inpatientia, since this could mean the opposite of the Greek word.” For that 
reason it is better to speak of a soul (or «mind» = animus) that is invulnerable 
or beyond passion. Seneca insists, however, that this does not mean that the 
sage is insensitive. He wishes to have friends but is able to bear loss with serenity 
(aequo animo).*’ The latter phrase is clearly intended to convey the content of 
apatheia. In another context Seneca states explicitly that this serenity is not that 
of a stone.?? There can be no virtue where nothing is felt. 





32 Tusc. 1L7,18: Si fortis est in perferendo officio satis est; ut laetetur etiam, non postulo. Tristis 
enim res est sine dubio, aspera, amara, inimica naturae, ad patiendum tolerandumque diffi- 
cilis. 

33 Tusc. IL8,20-9,22. 

34 Tusc. 1125,61. 

35 See Thesaurus Linguae Latinae s.v. 


36 Ep.9,2: In ambiguitatem incidendum est, si exprimere ànó8e. uno verbo cito voluerimus et 
inpatientiam dicere; poterit enim contrarium ei quod significare volumus intellegi. Nos eum 
volumus dicere qui respuat omnis mali sensum: accipietur is qui nullum ferre possit malum. 
Vide ergo num satius sit aut invulnerabilem animum dicere aut animum extra omnem pa- 
tientiam positum. 


37  Ep.9,5: Ita sapiens se contentus est, non ut velit esse sine amico sed ut possit; et hoc quod dico 
«possit» Lale est: amissum aequo animo fert. 

38 Dial. (De constantia sapientis) 2,10,4 : Alia sunt quae sapientem feriunt, etiam si non pe- 
ruertunt, ut dolor corporis et debilitas aut amicorum liberorumque amissio et patriae bello 
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Elsewhere Seneca uses other expressions to describe this concept. In a dis- 
cussion of the passion of anger, where he invokes the example of the tight-rope 
walker to insist that one can make progress in combatting the passions, he uses 
the phrase immota tranquillitas to describe the prize that is sought.” In fact 
he uses the word zranguillitas often, either alone or in combination with other 
phrases, to describe this notion. Thus, in the context of a discussion of Epicurus’ 
views on the highest good, Seneca asks what could be added to a soul that is 
imperturbable (animus constat sibi et placidus) and tranquil.” To the question 
« what constitutes happiness,» Seneca answers that it is security and perpetual 
tranquillity, which are given to the soul by magnitudo and constantia bene iudi- 
cati tenax (holding firm to right judgement).*! Examples of the use of tranquil- 
litas could be multiplied at length, especially in the Letters.” 

As did Cicero, so also Seneca uses the notions of equilibrium (constantia) 
and freedom from passion (inperturbatus) to render the concept of apatheia. 
Seneca rejects the Peripatetic view, however, insisting that the passions must be 
eradicated not moderated. It is easier to eradicate them than to regulate them, 
he argues. It is absurd to admit the possibility of vice coexisting with virtue. If 
we are not in a position to prevent the passions from rising, we will not be able 
to regulate the intensity of them either.“ 





flagrantis calamitas: baec non nego sentire sapientem; nec enim lapidis illi duritiam ferrine 
adserimus. Nulla uirtus est quae non sentias perpeti. 


39  Ir41L12,6: nos non advocabimus patientiam, quos tantum praemium exspectat, felicis animi 
immota tranquillitas? 


40  Ep.66,45: Animus constat sibi et placidus est: quid accedere ad banc tranquillitatem potest? 
Compare this formulation with the very similar one of Cicero in n. 28. 


4] Ep. 92,3: Quid est beata vita? securitas et perpetua tranquillitas. Hanc dabit animi ma- 
q 
gnitudo, dabit constantia bene iudicati tenax. Ad haec quomodo pervenitur? si veritas tota 
perspecta est; si servatus est in rebus agendis ordo, modus, decor, innoxia voluntas ac beni- 
gna, intenta rationi nec umquam ab illa recedens, amabilis simul mirabilisque. Denique ut 
breviter tibi formulam scribam, talis animus esse sapientis viri debet qualis deum deceat. 
q 


42 See for example, Ep. 56,6; 75,18; 95,57. 


43 Ep. 85,2-3: «Qui prudens est et temperans est; qui temperans est, et constans; qui constans est 
inperturbatus est; qui inperturbatus est sine tristitia est; qui sine tristitia est beatus est; ergo 
prudens beatus est, et prudentia ad beatam vitam satis est». 3. Huic collectioni hoc modo 
Peripatetici quidam respondent, ut inperturbatum et constantem et sine tristitia sic interpre- 
tentur tamquam inperturbatus dicatur qui raro perturbatur et modice, non qui numquam. 


44 Ep. 85,12: Si in nostra potestate non est an sint adfectus, ne illud quidem est, quanti sint: si 
ipsis permisisti incipere, cum causis suis crescent tantique erunt quanti fient. 
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Ambrose 


From this brief survey of the two principal authors of the Latin philosophic tra- 
dition, it is clear that educated persons in the fourth and fifth centuries would 
have had ample opportunity to be acquainted with the discussion of the notion 
of apatheia whether or not they were able to read the texts of the Greek tradi- 
tion directly. A good case in point is Ambrose, who had an excellent knowledge 
of Greek and frequently introduced Greek terminology into his writings, but 
never used the word apatheia, although he certainly uses the concept.“ When it 
is a question of an attribute of God, he uses some form of impassibilis.“* When it 
is a question, on the other hand, of a human attribute, he tends to use tranquil- 
litas either alone or in some combination. It is often clear from the context, in 
which tranquillitas represents freedom from perturbationes, cogitationes or passi- 
ones, that we are dealing with the concept of apatheia.” The one who is truly rich 
possesses this inner peace.* In an allegorical explanation of the «Canaanites, » 





45 On the subject of apatheia in Ambrose, one may consult M.L. CoLISH, The Stoic Tradition 
from Antiquity to the Early Middle Ages. 2. Stoicism in Christian Latin Thought through the 
Sixth Century (Studies in the History of Christian Thought 35), Leiden 1985, 54-57. How- 
ever, she does not deal with the Latin terminology in sufficient detail for our purposes. 


46 | Hexaemeron, dies 2, cap. 1, 2: Fecit igitur deus caelum et terram et ea quasi auctor esse prae- 
cepit, non tamquam figurae inuentor, sed tamquam operator naturae. Nam quomodo sibi 
conueniunt operatoria inpassibilis dei uirtus et passibilis materiae natura tamquam altera ab 
altera quo indiguerint mutuantes? 

Ennarationes in XII Psalmos davidicos, psalmus: 37, cap. 19, 2: non enim deus passioni 
patet, ut irascatur, cum sit inpassibilis; sed quia uindicat, uidetur irasci. 

De fide ad Gratianum, lib. 1, cap. 10: Non baec sunt in deo corporalibus aestimanda: in- 
conpraehensibiliter generatur filius, inpassibiliter generat pater, et tamen ex se generat et ante 
omnem intellectum generat ut deus uerus deum uerum. 


47 De bono mortis, cap. 4, 15: opus est ut constanter transeas: transitus autem a corruptione ad 
incorruptionem, a mortalitate ad inmortalitatem, a perturbationibus ad tranquillitatem. non 
igitur te nomen mortis offendat, sed boni transitus beneficia delectent. Exp. Ps. 118, littera 17, 
14: uidentur quidem babere tranquillitatem, uidentur quiete frui, sed non est quies ubi animus 
inquietus est, non est tranquillitas mentis ubi animus exagitatur obnoxiae stimulis conscientiae. 
quomodo securitas, ubi diuersarum pugna est passionum, ubi conflictus grauium concitationum? 
Exp. Ps. 118, littera 21, 16: supra diximus, quia caritas excludit timorem, nunc dicimus, 
quia excludit omnem perturbationem. etenim qui deum diligit, profunda est in eo confirma- 
tae mentis tranquillitas. aqua, inquit, multa excludere non poterit caritatem et flumina non 
inundabunt eam. multa aqua diuersarum est passionum et flumina saecularium cupidita- 
tum corporalibus motibus incitata, quae tamen murum caritatis subuertere non possunt. 


48 Epistulae, lib. 2, epist. 10 (Maur. 38), 3: Nonne tibi videtur dives qui babet pacem animi, 
tranquillitatem quietis, ut nihil concupiscat, nullis exagitetur cupiditatum procellis nec vetera 
Jfastidiat et nova quaerat et semper desiderando fiat in summis divitiis inops? 
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Ambrose also employs the words constantia, serenitas and placidus to express this 
notion.” The «Canaanites» represent the opposite. In a letter to Simplicianus, 
Ambrose explains that the sage possesses equilibrium and is always the same in 
his spirit.” He remains unmovable (inrnobilis) in his emotions.?! 

Ambrose’s treatment of the figure of Jacob is of particular interest, for here 
he is following in the path of Philo who had interpreted Jacob as the type of 
the spiritual athlete who struggles against the passions through askesis.” Am- 
brose of course Christianizes Jacob as the figure of perfect virtue by combining 
tranquillitas with the peace of Christ mentioned in John 14:27 and Phil 4:7. 
It is typical of the perfect that they are not moved by the events of this world 
but maintain their spirit unchanged (mentem inmobilem) It is a great thing 
to remain tranquil internally and at peace with oneself. It is in fact a greater 
achievement to resist the passions of the flesh and the disturbances of the soul 
than the external peace achieved by the battles of the emperor against the bar- 





49 De Cain et Abel, lib. 1, cap. 10, 42: Cum igitur in eorum terram fueris ingressus, quos adu- 
ertis propter leuitatem et inquietudinem instabilitatem que morum possessione deiectos, tu te- 
neto constantiam. Non te uilis ratio, leuis sermo perturbet - hoc est enim Chananaeus, mobilis 
sermo, affectus instabilis et inquieta contentio -, sed magis tranquillitatem cordis et animi 
serenitatem placidus seruato, ut tamquam in salo maris tutam nauibus stationem portu quo- 
dam tuae mentis exhibeas.... 44. Expulsis igitur inquietis et mobilibus cogitationibus dabit 
tibi deus uacuam possessionem cordis et mentis, ut eam cultu quodam tranquillitatis exerceas 
et fructum ex ea capias nec sustineas in eam Chananaeos, hoc est turbidos sensus recurrere, 
eradices gentilicium uitiorum omne consaeptum, lucos eorum diruas, quibus obumbratur ue- 
ritas et quidam liber caelestis uisus cognitionis horrore tenebrosae disceptationis absconditur. 


50 Epistulae, lib. 2, 7 (Maur. 37): Vbi enim sapientia, ibi uirtus animi, ibi constantia et forti- 
tudo. Sapiens ergo idem est animo, non minuitur, non augetur rerum mutationibus, nec ut 
«paruulus fluctuat, ut circumferatur omni uento doctrinae», sed manet perfectus in Christo, 
«fundatus caritate», «radicatus» fidei. 


51 Epistulae, lib. 2, 20: sed inmobilis maneat adfectu. 


52 For the texts where Philo treats this subject and the history of the interpretation, see M. 
SHERIDAN, «Jacob and Israel. A Contribution to the History of an Interpretation», in 
this volume, 315-334. 


53 Jac. 11,7,28. Denique petiturus a fratre concordiam dorminit in castris (Gen 32:21-22). Per- 
fecta uirtus babet tranquillitatem et stabilitatem quietis; ideo dominus donum eius perfectio- 
ribus reseruauit dicens: Pacem meam relinquo uobis. Pacem meam do uobis (John 14:27). 


54 Jac. 11,7,28: Perfectorum est enim non tacile mundanis moueri, non turbari metu, non exagi- 
tari suspicione, non terrore concuti, non dolore uexari sed quasi in litore tutissimo aduersum 
insurgentes fluctus saectlarium procellarum mentem inmobilem fida statione placidare. Hoc 

firmamentum Christianis mentibus Christus inuexit, pacem internam inuehens animis pro- 
batorum, ut non turbetur cor nostrum neque exagitetur animus. 
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barians.°° Ambrose also combines this notion with that of purifying the heart. 
This brings one closer to the image and likeness of God and makes one an imi- 
tator of God.” One may conclude from his use of the terminology found in 
Cicero and Seneca that Ambrose was well acquainted with that tradition as 
well as with the texts of Philo. 


Jerome 


Compared with the orderly and consistent use of the tradition by Ambrose, Je- 
rome’s polemical and confused outbursts are dismaying. Jerome’s inconsistency 
with regard to the philosophical tradition has long been noted.” In seeking to 
associate diverse philosophical opinions and quite distinct heretical currents Je- 
rome is following in the tradition of, indeed citing, Tertullian.’ In Letter 133 
and in the similar passages in the Dialogue against the Pelagians and the Com- 
mentary on Jeremiah, there are many elements that could be analyzed but here 
our comments will be restricted to those points that seem to have influenced 
Augustine, and to which Cassian may be seen to be reacting. 

We have noted above the passage of Letter 133 in which Jerome attacks the 
notion of apatheia and associates it with Evagrius and Rufinus. At the begin- 
ning of the Letter he had already mentioned the word 246n, noting that in Latin 
they can be called perturbationes and charged that the followers of Pelagius (and 
implicitly all who strive for apatheia) are aiming to be equal to God (dei sibi non 





55 Jac. 117,29: Grande est intra se aliquem tranquillum esse et sibi conuenire. Foris pax aut in- 
peratoris sollicita prouidentia aut manu militum quaeritur aut bellorum prospero cedit euen- 
tu aut internicione aliqua barbarorum, si in se hostili motu sua arma conuertant. In ea pace 
nulla nostra uirtus, sed euentus est. Certe gloria pacis illius ad inperatorem refertur, istius 
pacis fructus in nobis est. quae est in mentibus singulorumque tenetur affectibus. Istius pacis 
maior est fructus, quo spiritalis nequitiae temptamenta quam quo arma hostilia repelluntur. 
Ista pax sublimior, quae corporalium passionum excludit inlecebras perturbationesque miti- 
gat quam ea quae barbaricos sedat incursus; plus est enim clauso intra te hosti resistere quam 
remoto. 


56 Jac. 117,30. Itaque Iacob, qui cor suum ab omni simultate mundauerat et pacificum affectum 
gerebat, postquam reiecit omnia sua, solus remansit et luctatus est cum deo (Gen 32, 23-25). 
Quicumque enim saecularia neglegit ad imaginem dei similitudinemque propius accedit. 
Quid est enim luctari cum deo nisi uirtutis suscipere certamen et cum superiore congredi po- 
tioremque ceteris imitatorem fieri dei? 


57 See CoLIsH, The Stoic Tradition 2, 72-76. 
58 For the phrases «et haereticorum patriarchae philosophi» and «Quid ergo Athenis et 


Hierosolymis ?», see TERTULLIAN, Adversus Hermogenem, ch. 8 (PL 2,228) and De prae- 
scriptione haereticorum, ch. 7 (PL 2, 22-23). 
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dicam similitudinem sed aequalitatem), that they aim to extirpate the passions 
completely, including joy (gaudium), that they seck to do this through medita- 
tion and the assiduous exercise of virtue (meditatione et adsidua exercitatione 
uirtutum) and that this is tantamount to a desire to live without a body (hoc 
est enim hominem ex bomine tollere et in corpore constitutum esse sine corpore).” 
Although Jerome invokes Cicero at this point against the Stoics (and in the Diz- 
logue Against the Pelagians refers explicitly to the Tusculan Disputations), his 
comments lack the precision of Cicero, who had explained clearly the different 
opinions of the Stoics and the Peripatetics with regard to the passions.” In par- 
ticular it should be noted that Cicero used /aetitia and not gaudium in reference 
to the disordered passion to be combatted.*! Laetitia was understood to be ir- 
rational unrestrained excitement beyond a reasonable measure while gaudium 
was a rational joy that belonged traditionally to the Stoic concept of the ez- 
patheia. In an earlier period Jerome himself had made this distinction, observing 
that the Stoics differentiated them.” Of course he claimed that the proper joy 
(gaudium) was a gift of the Holy Spirit. But in 414 Jerome was now an old and 
bitter man despite his wide renown. It may be that his memory did not serve 
him well. In any case, this confusion of terminology (obliterating the distinction 
of the näßn and the ebnäßsıon) allowed him to claim that the goal of apatheia 
was in effect insensibility, the removal of all emotion or feeling. A closer read- 
ing of Cicero and of Seneca, as we have seen above, would have prevented this 
misunderstanding. But Jerome’s objective at this point was clearly not historical 
objectivity, even if he had been capable of it, but rather to discredit opponents. 

The translation of apatheia as impassibilitas in the little works of Evagrius 
had, as we have noted, allowed Jerome to claim in effect that this was a divine 





59 Epist. 133,1: quae enim potest alia maior esse temeritas quam dei sibi non dicam similitu- 
dinem sed aequalitatem uindicare et breui sententia omnium hereticorum uenena conplecti, 
quae de philosophorum et maxime pythagorae et zenonis, principis stoicorum, fonte mana- 
runt? illi enim, quae graeci appellant pavgh, nos perturbationes possumus dicere, aegritudi- 
nem uidelicet et gaudium, spem et metum, quorum duo praesentia, duo futura sunt, adserunt 
extirpari posse de mentibus et nullam fibram radicem que uitiorum in bomine omnino re- 
sidere meditatione et adsidua exercitatione uirtutum. aduersum quos et peripatetici, qui de 
aristotelis fonte descendunt, fortissime disputant et academici noui, quos tullius sequitur, et 
eorum non dico res - quae nullae sunt - sed umbras et uota subuertunt. hoc est enim bominem 
ex bomine tollere et in corpore constitutum esse sine corpore et optare potius quam docere 
dicente apostolo: miser ego bomo, quis me liberabit de corpore mortis huius? 


60 Tusc IV,5,9. 
61 Tusc IV,6,12. 
62 Comm. Gal. 3,5 (PL 26: 447B-C); see CoLisH, The Stoic Tradition 2, 76 on this point. 
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prerogative, and that to aim at it was to seek to be equal to God. He repeats this 
claim in the passage following the assault on Evagrius, where he continues the 
attack on Rufinus for having translated the Sentences of Sextus and for having 
attributed them to a bishop of Rome. These contain in fact, he asserts, the doc- 
trine of the Pythagoreans who make man equal to God (qui hominem exaequant 
deo). At the same time, however, he equates impassibilitas with inperturbatio, a 
term used frequently by Seneca for apatheia, as we have seen previously. His use 
of the phrase meditatione et adsidua exercitatione uirtutum (meditation and the 
assiduous practice of virtue) was also misleading, for it tended to discredit the 
key concept of askesis. These were similar to terms that had been used by Seneca 
to render this typically Greek notion. 

The effect of Jerome’s attack, for those unable to check the sources them- 
selves, was to leave the impression that the goal of apatheia (inperturbatio) was 
equivalent to aiming at being equal to God, that it was in effect blasphemous 
and heretical, since it could not be achieved, that it was in any case, inhuman 
and that the exercises by which one sought to achieve it were also to be discred- 
ited. Jerome’s attack had an immediate effect upon Augustine in whom it found 
a sympathetic recipient. 


Augustine 


In the year 418 Augustine published Books 11-14 of his magistral work The City 
of God.® In Book 14 he asserted: «that state which in Greek is called apatheia 
(which could be translated in Latin as impassibilitas), to be understood in the 
sense that one lives without these emotions (since it is a question of the soul and 
not of the body), which condition the reason and disturb the conscience, is good 
and highly desirable but also not of this life». Augustine’s terminology here 
(quae si latine posset inpassibilitas diceretur) is sufficiently close to that of Jerome 





63 Epist. 133,3. 


64 See Ira 11,12 where Seneca uses assidua meditatio, disciplina, and pertinacis studii in the 
context of the exercises necessary for removing the passion of anger. He makes a compari- 
son with the training that one must engage in to become a tight-rope walker. 


65  Itseems clear that Book 14 was composed or at least finished in 418. See SANT’AGOSTI- 
NO, La Citta di Dio 2 (Libro XI-XVIII), ed. D. Gentili - A. Trapé, Roma 1988, 7-8. 


66 Civ. 14,9,4. quocirca illa, quae -àmaDew. graece dicitur (quae si latine posset inpassibilitas 
diceretur), si ita intellegenda est (in animo quippe, non in corpore accipitur), ut sine bis af- 
fectionibus uiuatur, quae contra rationem accidunt mentem que perturbant, bona plane et 
maxime optanda est, sed nec ipsa buius est uitae. 
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in Letter 133 (quam nos «inpassibilitatem» uel «inperturbationem» possumus 
dicere) that one may conclude that he wrote it under the influence of the latter. 
In fact, as we have already noted, there was, with the exception of the translation 
of Evagrius Ad monachos, no previous equation of this sort in Latin patristic lit- 
erature and the term inpassibilitas was unknown in classical literature. Augustine 
had of course used the word impassibilitas previously but only in the context of 
divine attributes.° He had also, as we shall see, discussed the concept of apatheia 
previously but had not linked it with impassibilitas nor with sinlessness. 

In 418 Augustine did not repeat Jerome’s polemic against Evagrius or Ru- 
finus nor did he repeat the slur against meditation and the practice of virtue 
nor the explicit attack on the Pelagians. On the other hand he does equate the 
notion of apatheia with sinlessness as Jerome had done. He also equates it with 
insensibility, the absence of affectus, and asserts that this would be worse than all 
the vices.9 At the same time he admits that if it is considered to be the absence 
of fear and sadness, but not of love and joy (gaudium), then it can be considered 
desirable but attainable only in the life to come. 

Further on in the same discussion Augustine restates this position in the 
context of his major theme, the contrast between the two cities, that of God 
and that of man. He insists that all these emotions (omnes affectos istos) remain 
part of the life of those who live according to the spirit, the citizens of the city 
of God, while they remain in this exile. And he concludes with a ringing con- 
demnation of those who claim otherwise. The citizens of the earthly city who 
appear to dominate the passions are swollen with pride, which is worse than 
the passions they succeed in controlling. Those who do succeed in not allowing 
themselves to be excited and stimulated nor depressed and cast down in reality 
only lose their humanity rather than achieve true tranquillity (tranquillitas)? 





67 See De musica 6 (PL32,1190-1191); Epist. 170,8 (CSEL 44,628). 


68 Civ. 14,9,4: tunc itaque &náOew. ista erit, quando peccatum in bomine nullum erit. nunc 
uero satis bene uiuitur, «si» sine crimine; sine peccato autem qui se uiuere existimat, non id 
agit, ut peccatum non babeat, sed ut ueniam non accipiat. porro si ajpavqeia illa dicenda est, 
cum animum contingere omnino non potest ullus affectus, quis bunc stuporem non omnibus 
uitiis iudicet esse peiorem? 


69 Civ. 149,4: potest ergo non absurde dici perfectam beatitudinem sine stimulo timoris et sine 
ulla tristitia futuram; non ibi autem futurum amorem gaudium que quis dixerit, nisi omni 
modo a ueritate seclusus? si autem ajpavqeia illa est, ubi nec metus ullus exterret nec angit 
dolor, auersanda est in hac uita, si recte, hoc est secundum deum, uiuere uolumus; in illa uero 
beata, quae sempiterna promittitur, plane speranda est. 


70 Civ. 149,6: et si quos ciues habet, qui moderari talibus motibus et eos quasi temperare uide- 
antur, sic impietate superbi et elati sunt, ut boc ipso sint in eis maiores tumores, quo minores 
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In support of this position Augustine had already cited his own treatment 
of the passions in Book 9 of the same work (finished by the year 417).”’ Here, 
in the context of a discussion of whether or not the demons are subject to the 
passions, Augustine had explained that there were two principal philosophical 
opinions with regard to the passions. Some, the Platonists and the Aristotelians, 
hold that the passions can be found in the soul of the sage but reduced in mea- 
sure and held in check by reason. Others, the Stoics, hold that they are not to 
be found at all in the soul of the sage. The latter, he says, refuse to consider the 
passions a good, because for them only virtue can be considered a good. The 
Platonists, on the other hand, consider them a good but an insignificant one. 
Augustine concludes the difference among these schools is one of words rather 
than of concepts. 

In any case, he asserts, there is at best a minimal difference between the philo- 
sophical schools on this point and both insist that the mind of the sage is im- 
mune to the dominion of the passions. To illustrate his point he introduces from 
Aulus Gelius a traditional story of the sage who turns pale during a storm at sea. 
The explanation for this is that the mental representations or phantasias do not 
depend on us and thus they can disturb even the soul of the sage, but the differ- 
ence between the sage and the ignorant person is that the latter gives consent to 
these passions while the sage does not.” The mind that is firmly convinced that 
virtue is the only true good does not permit the passions (perturbationes), even if 
they are they are found in the lower part of the soul, to prevail against reason.” 





dolores. et si nonnulli tanto inmaniore, quanto rariore uanitate hoc in se ipsis adamauerint, 
ut nullo prorsus erigantur et excitentur, nullo flectantur atque inclinentur affectu: humani- 
tatem totam potius amittunt, quam ueram adsequuntur tranquillitatem. 


71 For the dating see, SANT’AGOSTINO, La Citta di Dio 1 (Libro I-X), ed. A. Trapé - R. 
Russell - S. Cotta - tr. D. Gentili, Roma 1978, xvi-xvii. 


72 Civ. 9,4,2: in eo libro se legisse dicit a- gellius hoc stoicis placuisse, quod animi uisa, quas 
appellant phantasias nec in potestate est utrum et quando incidant animo, cum ueniunt ex 
terribilibus et formidabilibus rebus, necesse est etiam sapientis animum moueant, ita ut pau- 
lisper uel pauescat metu, uel tristitia contrabatur, tamquam his passionibus praeuenientibus 
mentis et vationis officium; nec ideo tamen in mente fieri opinionem mali, nec adprobari ista 
eis que consentiri. boc enim esse uolunt in potestate id que interesse censent inter animum 
sapientis et stulti, quod stulti animus eisdem passionibus cedit atque adcommodat mentis 
adsensum; sapientis autem, quamuis eas necessitate patiatur, retinet tamen de his, quae ad- 
petere uel fugere rationabiliter debet, ueram et stabilem inconcussa mente sententiam. 


73 Civ. 9,4,3: ita mens, ubi fixa est ista sententia, nullas perturbationes, etiamsi accidunt in- 


ferioribus animi partibus, in se contra rationem praeualere permittit; quin immo eis ipsa 
dominatur eis que non consentiendo et potius resistendo regnum uirtutis exercet. 
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At this point Augustine introduces a contrast between what the philoso- 
phers teach and what the Scriptures teach. These consider the mind as submit- 
ted to the order and help of God and the passions in the measure and limit of 
the mind, that these may be turned to the advantage of righteousness (iustitia). 
In Christian teaching one does not ask so much whether the mind gets angry as 
why it gets angry. This is true as well of the other passions. For example, com- 
passion (zzisericordia), which is nothing else than the participation of our senti- 
ment in the unhappiness of the others, helps us to go to their aid. This move- 
ment is useful to the reason when compassion acts as an aid to justice, both to 
contribute to the aid of the one in need and to pardon the repentant. Therefore 
Cicero considered it a virtue while the Stoics inserted it among the vices. Yet 
these (the Stoics) admit that the passions exist in the soul of the sage, although 
they declare him immune to all the vices. It follows that they do not consider 
the passions to be vices when they are not an obstacle to virtue and the rational 
control of the mind. Therefore the doctrine of the Peripatetics, the Platonists 
and the Stoics is identical. Augustine finishes by noting that, according to the 
Scriptures, even God gets angry, although he is not disturbed by any passion. 

The reference back to Book 9 of The City of God had been to support his 
contention that, according to Sacred Scripture and sound doctrine, the citizens 
of the holy city of God fear, desire, sorrow, and rejoice, and, because their love is 
correct, they do so rightly.” In Book 9 Augustine had simply ignored the Stoic 
distinction between the passions (166) and the e0nó0swa (or between disor- 
dered and ordered emotions), a distinction that would have made it impossible 
for him to identify the passions (nón, perturbationes) with emotions in general 
(affectiones vel affectus)” In Book 14, however, he takes note of the fact that the 
Stoics make this distinction. His source for this is Cicero and he reports that Ci- 
cero had called the evade. constantias, explaining that in the soul of the sage 
there are to be found three of these: instead of desire, will, instead of exhilara- 
tion, joy, instead of fear, caution, but there is nothing that corresponds to sorrow 
in the soul of the sage." He repeats in summary that, according to Cicero, there 





74 Civ. 149,1: apud nos autem iuxta scripturas sanctas sanam que doctrinam ciues sanctae ciui- 
tatis dei in huius uitae peregrinatione secundum deum uiuentes metuunt cupiunt que dolent 
gaudent que et quia rectus est amor eorum, istas omnes affectiones rectas babent. 

75 Civ. 9,4,1. See note 72 above. Colish refers to this as «the debater's strategy» (CoLIsH, 
The Stoic Tradition 2, 224). 

76 Civ. 14,8,1: quas enim graeci appellant eünadeing, latine autem cicero constantias nominauit, 


stoici tres esse uoluerunt pro tribus perturbationibus in animo sapientis, pro cupiditate uolun- 
tatem, pro laetitia gaudium, pro metu cautionem; pro aegritudine uero uel dolore, quam nos 
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are three constantias and four perturbationes, which, he says, many prefer to call 
passiones." Augustine observes that this distinction appears to correspond to 
certain usages in the Scriptures, but in the end he insists, basing himself both 
on Scriptural passages and on Virgil, that the distinction will not hold up, since 
both good and evil men rejoice. What distinguishes them is not the specific 
emotion but right or perverse will.” Thus for Augustine the Stoic teaching on 
the sònáðsa cannot be used to save the concept of apatheia from his condem- 
nation. 

Although Augustine had not previously associated the concept of apatheia 
with the notion of impassibilitas (nor made it equivalent to sinlessness?), this 
was not the first time that he had dealt with the topic nor the first time that he 
had insisted on its impossibility for Christians. It has been argued that Augus- 
tine considerably revised his opinions on this subject in the course of the years, 
having begun with a much more favorable view of the possibility of achieving 
freedom from the passions. Much earlier he had been able to use the traditional 
Latin terminology of mens immobilis and tranquillitas animi ina positive light.” 
It is not our purpose here, however, to trace the development of Augustine’s 
thought on the subject nor to account for the reasons that lead him to adopt a 
very negative view on the subject, but rather to present his position as Cassian 
would have had to confront it as he began to compose his own works. 

Before the year 418 Augustine had already dealt with the concept of apatheia 
in a very negative manner. In his great commentary on the Gospel of John com- 
posed in the years 406-407, when speaking of the passion of Christ, who truly 
suffered in mind and body, Augustine exclaims: «Down with the arguments 
of the philosophers who deny that the wise man can suffer perturbations of the 





uitandae ambiguitatis gratia tristitiam maluimus dicere, negauerunt esse posse aliquid in 
animo sapientis. 


77 Civ. 14,8,1: et illas tres esse constantias, has autem quattuor perturbationes secundum cice- 
ronem, secundum autem plurimos passiones. graece autem illae tres, sicut dixi, appellantur 
edraQeio; istae autem quattuor rà. It may be noted in passing that the word passio is not 
attested in Latin in the time of Cicero. 


78 Civ. 14,8,2-3: gaudium uero eos et in malo posuisse ille ipse uergilianus testis est uersus, ubi 
bas quattuor perturbationes summa breuitate complexus est: binc metuunt cupiunt que do- 
lent gaudent que. dixit etiam idem auctor: mala mentis gaudia. proinde uolunt cauent gaud- 
ent et boni et mali; atque ut eadem aliis uerbis enuntiemus, cupiunt timent laetantur et 
boni et mali; sed illi bene, isti male, sicut hominibus seu recta seu peruersa uoluntas est. ipsa 
quoque tristitia, pro qua stoici nibil in animo sapientis inueniri posse putauerunt, reperitur 
in bono et maxime apud nostros. 


79  Onthis subject see CoLISH, The Stoic Tradition 2, 221-223 and the articles cited therein. 
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soul». The Christian should not deny his sufferings but should see himself as 
a member of the head who truly suffered and transformed our sufferings. Like 
his Lord the Christian should feel fear, sorrow, desire and joy in regard to the 
salvation of others. Augustine then delivers himself of a judgment on the Stoic 
doctrine similar to that of the year 418: 


These are certainly four of what they call passions: fear and sorrow, love and joy. 
And the minds of Christians have just cause for feeling them, if not the Stoic 
philosophers and whoever like them agrees with this error. For they indeed 
enlarge their vanity to the extent that they deem it a verity, thus regarding 
insensibility as soundness, ignoring that the soul of man, just as the members of 
his body, is the more gravely ill when it has lost even the capacity to feel pain.*! 


Here already apatheia is equated with insensibility. As we have already had 
ample opportunity to note, this is simply not accurate from the point of view of 
the historical tradition. But Augustine was not alone in this erroneous identifi- 
cation. One of his sources, Aulus Gellius, had made the same error.? 


Cassian 


There were now at least five significant works in Latin, three by Jerome and two 
by Augustine, in which the notion of apatheia had been roundly condemned. In 
some ways the condemnation by Augustine was more significant, since his theo- 





80 In Iobannis euangelium tractatus, 60, 3: turbatus est ergo potestatem babens ponendi ani- 
mam suam, et potestatem babens iterum sumendi eam. turbatur tam ingens potestas, tur- 
batur petrae firmitas; an potius in eo nostra turbatur infirmitas? ita uero! nihil indignum 
credant serui de domino suo, sed agnoscant se membra in capite suo. qui mortuus est pro nobis, 
turbatus est idem ipse pro nobis. qui ergo potestate mortuus est, potestate turbatus est; qui 
transfigurauit corpus bumilitatis nostrae conforme corpori gloriae suae, transfigurauit etiam 
in se affectum infirmitatis nostrae, compatiens nobis affectu animae suae. proinde quando 
turbatur magnus, fortis, certus, inuictus, non ei timeamus quasi deficiat; non perit, sed nos 
quaerit. nos, inquam, nos omnino sic quaerit; nos ipsos in illius perturbatione uideamus, ut 
quando turbamur, non desperatione pereamus. quando turbatur qui non turbaretur nisi uo- 
lens, eum consolatur qui turbatur et nolens. pereant argumenta philosophorum, qui negant 
in sapientem cadere perturbationes animorum. 


81 In lohannis euangelium tractatus, 60, 3: istae sunt certe quatuor quas perturbationes uo- 
cant, timor et tristitia, amor et laetitia. habeant eas iustis de causis animi christiani, nec 
philosophorum stoicorum, uel quorumcumque similium consentiatur errori; qui profecto que- 
madmodum uanitatem existimant ueritatem, sic stuporem deputant sanitatem, ignorantes 
sic bominis animum, quemadmodum corporis membrum, desperatius aegrotare, quando et 
doloris amiserit sensum. The translation is that of Coris, The Stoic Tradition 2, 224. 


82 AULUS GELLIUS, Noct. att. 12,5,10; 19,12. See COLISH, The Stoic Tradition 1, 337. 
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logical authority was greater and he was fast becoming the norm of orthodoxy 
in the west. On the other hand, Jerome had established himself as an authority 
on monasticism through his numerous works on the subject including many 
letters and the lives of Paul, Malchus and Hilarion.?? 

The cumulative effect of these assaults on the concept of apatheia by two of 
the best known and most influential Christian writers of the day was to brand 
as erroneous at best or heretical at worst a central and indispensable teaching of 
the Christian ascetical tradition as it had been developed from Philo to Evagrius. 
This was the situation that Cassian faced as he began to compose his own works 
on the spiritual life. Those in the west who would have been in a position to 
dispute the affirmations of Jerome and Augustine would have been few indeed. 
From the point of view of Cassian, it can only be seen as a disastrous situation, 
for, as he explained at the beginning of the first Conference, 


It is for this end - to keep our hearts continually pure - that we do and endure 
everything, that we spurn parents and home and position and wealth and 
comfort and every earthly pleasure. If we do not keep this mark continually 
before the eyes, all our travail will be futile waste that wins nothing, and will stir 
up in us a chaos of ideas instead of singlemindedness. Unless the mind has some 
fixed point to which it can keep coming back and to which it tries to fasten itself, 
it will flutter hither and thither according to the whim of the passing moment 


and follow whatever immediate and external impression is presented to it.*4 


This «fixed point» is precisely the concept of apatheia, which Cassian in- 
troduces as «purity of heart». The composition and plan of the whole of Cas- 
sian’s work must be seen in the light of this negative situation. The thirteenth 





83 Fora description of these works and their influence one should see now especially A. DE 
VoGüÜß, Histoire littéraire du mouvement monastique dans lAntiquité 1-3 (Patrimoines 
christianisme), Paris 1991-1996. 


84 Conl. 1V: Quidquid ergo nos ad bunc scopon, id est puritatem cordis potest dirigere, tota uir- 
tute sectandum est, quidquid autem ab hac retrahit, ut perniciosum ac noxium deuitandum. 
Pro hac enim uniuersa agimus atque toleramus, pro hac parentes, patria, dignitates, diuitiae, 
deliciae mundi buius et uoluptas uniuersa contemnitur, ut scilicet puritas cordis perpetua 
retineatur. 4. Hac itaque nobis destinatione proposita semper actus nostri et cogitationes ad 
eam obtinendam rectissime dirigentur. Quae si prae oculis nostris iugiter statuta non fuerit, 
non solum cunctos labores nostros uacuos pariter atque instabiles reddens in cassum eos ac sine 
ullo emolumento conpellet effundi, sed etiam cogitationes omnes diuersas sibique contrarias 
suscitabit. Necesse est enim mentem quo recurrat cuiue principaliter inbaereat non babentem 
per singulas horas atque momenta pro incursuum uarietate mutari atque ex his quae extrin- 
secus accedunt in illum statum continuo transformari qui sibi primus occurrerit. The English 
translation is by O. CHADWICK, Western Asceticism, Philadelphia 1958, 197-198. 
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Conference was and is seen as a veiled critique of Augustine, but in reality the 
whole of the Institutes and the Conferences should be viewed as an attempt to 
counteract the negative presentation of Augustine and Jerome. The problem for 
Cassian was how to present the classical teaching in an intelligible way in the 
face of this negative publicity. His approach was pedagogical.? He chose not to 
engage in polemic nor to answer it on the level of theory, at least at the begin- 
ning. Rather he sought first to present the teaching concretely in the context 
of a discussion of each of the individual vices using the schema developed by 
Evagrius of Pontus. Already in the preface to the Institutes he emphasizes the 
importance, indeed the indispensability, of experience for understanding what 
this is all about, suggesting that those who had written previously had spoken 
of what they had heard rather than of what they had experienced.‘° This is a sur- 
prisingly strong statement in view of that fact that he had just mentioned Basil 
and Jerome among those who had already written on the subject of monasti- 
cism. However, when one compares Cassian’s orderly and lucid exposition with 
these previous writings, it is hardly an exaggeration. 

Cassian introduces the concept of apatheia as «purity of heart» in the con- 
text of an exhortation by the abbot Pinufius on the occasion of the entrance of 
a candidate into the monastery. It comes at the end of a little summary of the 
first stages of the spiritual life, which include fear of the Lord, compunction of 
heart, renunciation, humility, mortification of the will, elimination of the vices 
and growth in virtues. Thus is acquired purity of heart through which one pos- 
sesses perfect charity. *” This serves as a transition and introduction to the eight 
books that follow on each of the eight principal vices, in which the candidate for 
monastic life is led to understand concretely what is meant by purity of heart. 





85 See S.D. Driver, The Reading of Egyptian Monastic Culture in John Cassian, Toronto 1994, 
133: who rightly notes that «Cassian instead offered a new model of Latin monastic lit- 
erature. He called for a reciprocity between reading and praxis that went far beyond the 
demand, common at the time, to practice the principles espoused in the text». 


86 Inst. praef. 7: et ea, quae omnimodis intacta relicta sunt ab anterioribus nostris, utpote qui 
audita potius quam experta describere temptauerunt, uelut rudi monasterio et in ueritate 
sitientibus intimabo. 


87 Inst. 4,43: Principium nostrae salutis ac sapientiae secundum scripturas timor Domini est. 
De timore Domini nascitur conpunctio salutaris. De conpunctione cordis procedit abrenun- 
tiatio, id est nuditas et contemptus omnium facultatum. De nuditate bumilitas procreatur. 
De humilitate generatur mortificatio uoluntatum. Mortificatione uoluntatum exstirpantur 
atque marcescunt uniuersa uitia. Expulsione uitiorum uirtutes fruticant atque succrescunt. 
Pullulatione uirtutum puritas cordis adquiritur. Puritate cordis apostolicae caritatis perfectio 
possidetur. 
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The concept of apatheia had longbeen associated with purification and puri- 
ty of heart. The notion of the purification of the soul from the passions through 
philosophy is already clearly present in Plato.** Philo of Alexandria had inter- 
preted numerous biblical texts in this sense and had introduced the notion of 
apatheia as the goal to be sought through purification of the soul from the pas- 
sions.? Christian authors, particularly Clement and Origen had interpreted the 
beatitude «Blessed are the pure of heart, for they shall see God» (Matt 5:8) in 
terms of purification of the soul and apatheia.” The ideas are closely associated 
also in the writings of Evagrius of Pontus, who sometimes places them in paral- 
lel?! Thus Cassian was not substituting a biblical term for a philosophical one. 
The equation of the two concepts was firmly established in the previous tradi- 
tion, at least in Greek. Although the use of the phrase puritas cordis in this sense 
in Latin before Cassian is found rarely, it is present in Ambrose.” 

There is no doubt that Cassian’s principal term for designating the concept 
of apatheia is puritas cordis. Whether or not he deliberately avoided the Greek 
term apatheia is uncertain. As we have seen, the word had rarely been discussed 
in Latin and had never been Latinized as had so many other Greek words. What 
is certain is that Cassian deliberately associated the concept of puritas cordis 





88 PLATO, Phaedo 82c. 


89 See especially Leg. IL94-102 and Mut. 81-85. For additional texts, see J. RAASCH, «The 
Monastic Concept of Purity of Heart and its Sources 3. Philo Clement of Alexandria and 
Origen», Studia Monastica 10 (1968) 8-13. 


90 For lists of texts, see RAASCH, «The Monastic Concept of Purity of Heart», 13-55. 


91 See especially: Sententiae ad monachos 44-45 (Kadapäg Kapdiag = mundo corde in Latin 
trans.), 65-67, 105-107, Scholia in Proverbia 63,3; 191,2; 199,1; 247; Letter 56, (in W. 
FRANKENBERG, Evagrius Ponticus (Abhandlung der Königlichen Gesellschaft der Wi- 
senschaften zu Göttingen, Philologisch-Historische Klasse, Neue Folge, Band xiii, no. 2), 
Berlin 1912; Scholia in psalmos (=CPG 2455) 17,21 (PG 12, 1232D). For the attribution 
of this last text to Evagrius rather than to Origen, see M.-J. RONDEAU, «Le commentaire 
sur les Psaumes d'Evagre le Pontique», Orientalia Christiana Periodica 26 (1960) 331. 


92 AMBROSE, Abr IL9: diuersi ergo domini in seruitute nos uolunt tenere: incessit diabolus, 
infestant angeli eius, passiones motus que corporis uelut domestici atque intestini bostes in- 
quietant. foris pugnae, intus timores, foris pugnae, intus cupiditates. aliena est enim interni 
corporis substantia puritati cordis et ideo inpugnat uel certe repugnat. bellum ergo cotidianum 
est et intra castra eadem graue proelium, donec deus misericors diabolum atque eius ministros 
iudicet, passiones restinguat ac subiciat menti sedulae, exquirat animas nostras de omnibus 
offensionis et periculi nostri auctoribus, qui ait: sanguinem animarum uestrarum exquiram 
de manibus omnium bestiarum. This passage closely parallels a passage of Philo, QG IIL10. 
Ambrose’s use of Philo is well known. See SANT’AMBROGIO, Opere esegetiche. Abramo, 
ed. F. Gori (Opera omnia di Sant'Ambrogio 2/II), Roma 1984, 215. In another passage 
Ambrose places together: pax animi, puritas cordis, caritas mentis. See Exp. Luc. 5, 259. 
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with the traditional Latin philosophical terminology that had been used for the 
Greek concept apatheia. 

Of these terms the most important and frequent is tranquillitas. Sometimes 
Cassian combines it with purity of heart in the same way in which we find ap- 
atheia combined with purity of heart in the Greek tradition. Thus, for example, 
whatever could disturb the purity and tranquillity of our mind (mentis nostrae 
puritatem tranquillitatemque) is to be avoided.’ Here, as elsewhere, mens is a 
synonym for cor. Similarly he affirms that just as nothing is more damaging than 
anger, nothing is more precious than tranquillity of soul and perpetual purity of 
heart (tranquillitate animi ac perpetua cordis sui iudicans puritate)” On occa- 
sion the adjective tranquillus is used in parallel together with the adjective purus 
(tranquillo ac puro cordis contempletur intuitu)” Elsewhere tranquillitas is used 
in place of puritas as in the phrase «interior tranquillity of heart» (interiore 
cordis tranquillitate)? or «peace of soul and tranquillity of the heart (quies ani- 
mae cordisque tranquillitas)?" 'The phrase tranquillitas mentis is also used as the 
exact equivalent of puritas cordis as can be seen in Conference 18 when Abbot 
Piamun explains that our enemies are within us and that where our domestic en- 
emies are not offering resistance, there the kingdom of God is acquired through 
tranquillity of mind. In the first Conference Cassian had made it clear that pu- 
rity of heart is the indispensable goal at which one must aim in order to obtain 
the prize of the kingdom of God.” 

Particularly worthy of note is the combination of tranquillus or tranquillitas 
with inmobilis. At the end of the last book of the Institutes, which has dealt 
with the vice of pride, Cassian affirms that for the monk who has fought this 





93 Conil. LVILÁ: Quidquid igitur potest istam mentis nostrae puritatem tranquillitatemque 
turbare, quamuis utile ac necessarium uideatur, ut noxium deuitandum est. Hac enim nor- 
ma et errorum peruagationumque omnium dispersiones poterimus euadere et desideratum 
finem linea certae directionis adtingere. 


94  Conl. 19.XIV.7: nihil dispendiosius iracundia nec pretiosius tranquillitate animi ac perpetua 
cordis sui iudicans puritate, ob quam non solum carnalium, sed etiam illarum quae spiritales 
uidentur rerum spernenda sunt commoda, si alias adquiri uel perfici nisi cum buius tranquil- 
litatis perturbatione non possunt. 


95 Conl. 12.VIL3. 
96  Conl.16.XXIL3 
97 Conl. 19V1.5. 


98  Conl. 18.XVLA: Sicut enim regnum dei intra nos est, ita inimici hominis domestici eius . 
Nemo enim mihi magis quam sensus meus, qui mihi est uere intimus domesticus, aduersatur. 
Et idcirco si fuerimus solliciti, ab intestinis hostibus laedi minime poterimus. Vbi enim nobis 
nostri domestici non aduersantur, ibi et regnum dei in tranquillitate mentis adquiritur. 
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vice there will follow a state of humility that is tranguillus atque inmobilis.” This 
is a precise description of apatheia toward which all the struggles against the 
vices have been tending. Similarly, in the context of the goal of perpetual prayer, 
Cassian speaks of the immovable tranquillity of mind and perpetual purity (in- 
mobilem tranquillitatem mentis ac perpetuam puritatem) for which all ascetical 
exercises are undertaken.'” The phrase «immovable tranquillity of heart» and 


«immovable tranquillity of mind» are also used elsewhere.!°! 


This usage cannot 
but recall to mind Seneca’s phrase immota tranquillitas.” 

Seneca had also used inmobilis alone to describe the ideal of apatheia'” and 
he had used it together with constantia to render the same idea.'?* Likewise Am- 
brose, as previously noted, had used inmobilis in the context of the attacks of 
passion.'® Cassian too uses it both alone and with other words to describe the 
state of apatheia. Job is the great example of one who remains inmobilis in the 


face of all imaginable disasters. The perfect man remain inmobilis in the face 





99 Inst. 12.32.1: In qua consistentibus qualitate procul dubio status ille humilitatis uere tran- 
quillus atque inmobilis subsequetur, ut nosmet ipsos inferiores omnibus iudicantes uniuersa, 
quae nobis fuerint inrogata, tametsi iniuriosa sint uel tristia uel damnosa, tamquam a supe- 
rioribus nostris inlata patientissime toleremus. 


100 Conl. 9,IL1: Omnis monachi finis cordisque perfectio ad iugem atque indisruptam orationis 
perseuerantiam tendit, et quantum humanae fragilitati conceditur, ad inmobilem tranquil- 
litatem mentis ac perpetuam nititur puritatem, ob quam omnem tam laborem corporis quam 
contritionem spiritus indefesse quaerimus et iugiter exercemus. 


101 Conl. 15.X.3: tranquillitatem tui cordis inmobilem; Conl. 19.XL2: tranquillitatem nos 
mentis inmobilem. 


102 See note 39 above. 


103 Seneca, Dial. 7,16,1,3: Ergo in uirtute posita est uera felicitas. Quid haec tibi uirtus suade- 
bit? ne quid aut bonum aut malum existimes quod nec uirtute nec malitia continget; deinde 
ut sis inmobilis et contra malum «et» ex bono, ut qua fas est deum effingas. 


104 Seneca, Dial. 12,2,3,4: eneruauit longa felicitas, et ad leuissimarum iniuriarum motus con- 
labantur: at quorum omnes anni per calamitates transierunt, grauissima quoque forti et in- 
mobili constantia perferant. See also Ep. 87,4,8. 


105 Ambrose, Expositio Psalmi CXVIII 4,21: ideo que confirmari se petit in uerbis [suis] prophe- 
ta, ne moueantur pedes eius, ne effundantur gressus eius. quae, si quis recto uigeat corde, non 
patitur, sed radicatus atque fundatus aduersus omnes passionum fluctus inmobilis perseuerat. 
See also note 54 above. 


106 Conl. 6.IV.2: Denique cum beato Iob diabolus adhibitis uniuersis nequitiae suae machinis 
malum hoc peccati uoluisset inferre ac non solum cunctis eum facultatibus spoliasset, uerum 
etiam post illum de morte septem filiorum tam atrocem tamque insperatum orbitatis dolorem 
uulnere eum pessimo a capitis uertice usque ad plantam pedum et intolerandis cruciatibus on- 
erasset, nequaquam ei peccati maculam quiuit infligere, quia in cunctis inmobilis perseuerans 
nullum blasphemiae adcommodauit adsensum. 
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of the temptations that come from good fortune or from bad.'” In the context 
of the virtue of patience, he uses it in parallel with the term tranquillitas.'’ He 
also uses it to describe or modify the virtue of patience of the famous monks 
who had to receive so many visitors in the desert.'” Again he uses it together 
with constantia giving as an example the famous monk Paphnutius and insist- 
ing that these virtues can be maintained only by developing the interior life, 
not simply through physical isolation." Occasionally several terms are used 
together to render the concept of apatheia as when Germanus asks how one 
can reach this state after having abandoned the cenobium, described as a sport 
center (palaestra) for virtue, too early. Here the terms inperturbabilis, constantia, 
inmobilis, firmitas reinforce one another to bring out the notion." This pas- 
sage is especially interesting because of the clear understanding that apatheia is 
acquired through askesis (exercises). 





107 Conl. 6.XL12: Et quia uidemur excessum quendam, dum genera temptationum uel ultio- 
num percurrere uolumus, a proposita narratione fecisse, qua dicebamus uirum perfectum in 
utraque temptatione manere semper inmobilem, ad eandem nunc iterum reuertamur. See 
also Conl. 24.XXIV.7: Quisquis autem in ueritate buic mundo renuntians super se tulerit 
iugum Christi et didicerit ab eo cotidianis iniuriarum exercitiis eruditus quia mitis est et 
bumilis corde , in cunctis temptationibus manebit semper inmobilis omniaque illi coopera- 
buntur ad bonum. 


108 Conl. 18.XIIL1 Non enim esset laudabilis nec admiranda patientia, si nullis inimicorum 
iaculis inpetita tranquillitatis propositum retentaret, sed in eo est praeclara atque gloriosa, 
quod inruentibus in se temptationum procellis immobilis perseuerat. 


109  Conl. 19.IX.2: tam iugem paene susceptionis inquietudinem immobili patientia tolerantes 
nihil aliud uel didicisse uel exercuisse omni uitae suae tempore crederentur. 


110 Conl. 18.XVI.1: Duplex sane ad narrationem buius facti causa me conpulit, primum ut banc 
immobilitatem uiri constantiamque pensantes, quanto minoribus inimici inpugnamur in- 
sidiis, tanto maiorem tranquillitatis atque patientiae sumamus affectum, deinde ut firma 
definitione teneamus a temptationum procellis inpugnationibusque diaboli tutos nos esse non 
posse, si omne praesidium patientiae nostrae omnemque fiduciam non in interioris bominis 
nostri uiribus, sed in cellulae claustris aut in solitudinis recessu sanctorumue consortio uel 
cuiusquam quae extra nos sit rei praesidio conlocemus. See also Conl. 19.XIV.5: Illud sane ad 
obtinendam iugem ac stabilem patientiam constanter atque inmobiliter est tenendum, non 
licere nobis, quibus lege diuina non solum ultio iniuriarum, sed etiam memoria prohibetur . 
Cuiuslibet detrimenti uel inritationis obtentu ad iracundiam conmoueri. 


111 Conl. 19.XL1: Quo ergo uel nobis uel ceteris qui eiusdem fragilitatis atque mensurae sunt 
remedio poterit subueniri, qui coenobialibus disciplinis tenuiter instituti ante expulsionem 
omnium uitiorum habitationem solitudinis coepimus adfectare, uel quo pacto inperturbatae 
mentis constantiam et inmobilem patientiae poterimus adprebendere firmitatem, qui ipsas 
quodammodo scolas et exercitationis buius palaestram, in qua ad plenum erudiri ac perfici 
principia nostra debuerant, intempestiue intermissa coenobii congregatione dereliquimus? 
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Cassian also uses constantia alone to bring out another aspect of apatheia. 
Constantia mentis is defined in one situation as perseverantia. All temptations, 
whether of prosperity or of adversity help to develop this constantia. The at- 
titude of the centurion of the gospel, interpreted allegorically, represents this 


constantia. * 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


Although Cassian does not use the word apatheia, it is not clear that he deliber- 
ately avoided it, out of fear of Jerome’s friends as has sometimes been suggested. 
It had rarely been used in Latin. And, contrary to the assertion of Guillaumont 
that zzpassibilitas was the corresponding Latin word for the concept, we have 
shown that this Latin term had rarely been used, with the notable exception of 
the translation of Evagriuss work Ad Monachos, to describe a human state.!? 


Contrary to Marsilis contention that it would have been easier to use apatheia 





112 Conl. 4.1V.2: Secunda uero probationis est causa, ut perseuerantia nostra uel mentis constan- 
tia et desiderium conprobetur, et qua intentione cordis uel orationum instantia deserentem 
nos uisitationem sancti spiritus requiramus, manifestetur in nobis, ac pariter agnoscentes, 
quanto labore amissum istud spiritale gaudium et puritatis laetitia conquiratur, sollicitius 
inuentam custodire ac tenere adtentius studeamus. 


113 Conl. 6.IX.3: Omnia ergo quae prospera reputantur et dextrae dicuntur partis, quae sanctus 
apostolus gloriae et bonae famae uocabulo designauit, illa etiam quae existimantur aduersa, 
quae per ignobilitatem et infamiam euidenter expressit quaeque a sinistris esse describit, ef- 

ficiuntur uiro perfecto arma iustitiae, si inlata sibi magnanimiter sustentauerit, quod uideli- 

cet per baec dimicans et istis ipsis quibus inpugnari putatur aduersis tamquam armis utendo 
eisque uelut arcu et gladio scutoque ualidissimo contra illos qui baec ingerunt conmunitus 
profectum suae patientiae ac uirtutis adquirat, gloriosissimum constantiae triumphum ex 
ipsis quae letaliter inferuntur capiens bostium telis, nec prosperis dumtaxat elatus nec de- 
iectus aduersis, sed itinere plano ac uia regia semper incedens, ab illo tranquillitatis statu 
nequaquam laetitia superueniente quasi in dexteram motus nec ingruentibus aduersis tristi- 
tiaque dominante uelut ad laeuam rursus inpulsus. 


114 Conl.7.V.1: Huius ergo perfectae mentis figura per illum euangelicum centurionem pulcher- 
rime designatur, cuius uirtus atque constantia, qua non quibuslibet ingruentibus cogitationi- 
bus abducebatur, sed pro suo iudicio uel admittebat bonas uel contrarias absque ulla diffi- 
cultate pellebat, hac tropica significatione descripta est : nam et ego homo sum sub potestate, 
babens sub me milites, et dico huic : uade, et uadit, et alio : ueni, et uenit, et seruo meo : fac 
boc, et facit. 


115 EvaGre LE PoNTIQUE, Traité pratique ou Le Moine 1, ed. A. Guillaumont - C. Guil- 
laumont (SCh 170), Paris 1971, 103, n.6: «Cassien, qui retient volontiers, par ailleurs, 
les termes grecs de la lanque technique d'Évagre, soit sour leur forme originale, soit en 
les traduisant littéralement en latin, ne l'emploie jamais, non plus que le correspondant 
latin impassibilitas, mais il recourt toujours à des expressions équivalentes, comme puritas 
mentis, tranquillitas mentis» . 
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116 we would suggest 


that Cassian used a variety of terms precisely in order to combat the misunder- 


in order to avoid elaborate circumlocutions (giri di parole), 


standings of which he was undoubtedly well aware. It was not necessary to use 
the word in order to convey the concept. The terminology for doing this already 
existed in Latin. For this pedagogical purpose it was better to use a variety of 
phrases and for this he drew on the Latin tradition from Cicero to Ambrose.'” 
Ambrose had also written of the ideal of apatheia without ever using the word. 
It may be noted in passing that the same situation existed with regard to the 
word askesis, another Greek term that Cassian did not introduce into his dis- 
cussions, although it was a key concept, if not indeed the key concept in the 
monastic vocabulary of the period. Nevertheless the terminology necessary to 
speak of it had existed in Latin for centuries in the philosophical vocabulary and 
Cassian made use of it. 

Needless to say, Cassian does not equate tranquillitas mentis/puritas cordis 


"8 although he uses the radical ter- 


119 


with insensibility any more than did Seneca, 
minology of Seneca with regard to cutting out or eradicating the passions. 
Nor does he equate it with sinlessness (/zpeccantia).? No human virtue is im- 





116 S. MARSILI, Giovanni Cassiano ed Evagrio Pontico. Dottrina sulla carità e contemplazione 
(SA 6), Rome 1936, 115, n.1: «Ci si potrebbe forse chiedere come mai Cassiano, che pur 
fa uso abbastanza frequente di termini greci, abbia omesso di servirsi proprio di uno che 
sarebbe stato tanto semplice ed evitava spesso grandi giri di parole». 


117 This does not mean of course that Cassian (or for that matter, Evagrius) has exactly the 
same notion of apatheia as did Seneca or other Stoics. The notion has been qualified espe- 
cially by making the path which leads to it pass through the Christian understanding of 
humility. 

118 Conl. 1.XIV. 8. 


119 See C. TIBILETTI, «Giovanni Cassiano. Formazione e dottrina», Augustinianum 17 


(1977) 367-368. 


120 The subject is dealt with in Coz/. 11.IX, Conl. 22.XIL3 and at greater length in the twen- 
ty-third Conference, where Cassian uses the precise terminology (anamarteton and inpec- 
cantia) employed by Jerome (see note 6 above). See especially Conl. 23.XIX.1: Quisquis 
itaque anamarteton, id est inpeccantiam naturae adscribit humanae, non inanibus uerbis, 
sed conscientiae suae nobiscum testimonio ac probatione confligat et tunc demum se absque 
peccato esse pronuntiet, cum se ab hoc summo bono senserit non auulsum : immo uero quis- 
quis considerans conscientiam suam, ut non dicam amplius, unam saltim synaxin sine ulla 
uerbi uel facti uel cogitationis interpellatione se deprehenderit celebrasse, absque peccato se 
esse pronuntiet. Proinde quia his omnibus otiosis ac superfluis rebus uolucrem humanae men- 
tis excursum fatemur carere non posse, per hoc utique consequenter sine peccato nos non esse 
ueraciter confitemur. Cassian’s use of the Greek term «anamarteton» here undoubtedly 
reflects Jerome' use of the same term and possibly that of Augustine as well, who in the 
meantime had adopted the term. See notes 4-6 above. On Cassian’s treatment of the ques- 
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mutable; only God alone is immutable.'*’ Nor does he reject the distinction 
of the eupatheiai (although his terminology, due to the influence of the Scrip- 
tures, is not always consistent). It is not clear whether perfect tranquillitas can 
be achieved in this life, certainly it cannot without grace. But then grace is in- 
dispensable at every stage of the spiritual life. Neither Philo, nor Origen nor 
Evagrius would have disagreed with that. Purity of heart/tranquillitas mentis 
remains, however, an indispensable goal at which one must aim in order to make 
any progress at all in the spiritual life. These points and Cassian’s answers to 
specific arguments in the critique of Augustine and Jerome, could of course be 
developed at greater length. 

Here we have restricted the discussion to an examination of the Latin termi- 
nology for the concept of apatheia. A fuller examination of Cassian’s response 
would involve a study of his theoretical treatment of apatheia/purity of heart 
using the terminology of zelos and scopos in the first Conference as well as his use 
of the traditional Stoic portrait of the sage to illustrate the ideal. It is my hope to 


continue this study in the near future.'” 





tion, see especially E. REBILLARD, « Quasi funambuli. Cassien et la controverse pélagi- 
enne sur la perfection», Revue des Etudes Augustiniennes 40 (1994) 197-210, who stresses 
Cassian’s agreement with Augustine on this point and notes his knowledge of the dossier 
of texts involved in the Pelagian controversy. 


121 Conl. 6.XIV.2. 
122 The essays «Job and Paul. Philosophy and Exegesis in Cassian’s Sixth Conference» and 


«First Movements (propatheiai) in John Cassian» in this volume are a continuation of 
this study. 


JOB AND PAUL. 
PHILOSOPHY AND EXEGESIS 
IN CASSIAN’S SIXTH CONFERENCE 


Cassian’s sixth conference can be read with profit, as he intended, apart from its 
full historical, literary and philosophical background, but his theological posi- 
tions are better understood with reference to the texts to which he was reacting 
and with which he was in dialogue. As Umberto Eco has observed, «culture is 
a chain of texts which instruct other texts... the older ones leaving their traces 
on the newer».! In the case of Cassian the textual chain is particularly helpful; 
notwithstanding his insistence on the importance of experience, he was highly 
literate, and many texts inflected his thinking, including some philosophical, 
Scriptural and contemporary theological writings, especially some by Jerome 
and Augustine with which he disagreed. The difference between the views of 
Augustine and Cassian on the matter of grace and free will is well-known, and 
was already noted by their contemporary, Prospero of Acquitaine.* However, 
the divergence between Cassian and Augustine, particularly in the area of the 
theology of the spiritual life, extends well beyond the corrective offered in Con- 
ference 13.3 





1 «...Ja cultura è una catena di testi che istruiscono altri testi, di concrezioni enciclopediche 
che si trasformano lentamente le une nelle altre, le vecchie lasciando le proprie tracce nelle 


nuove», U. Eco, Semiotica e filosofia del linguaggio, Torino 1984, 234. 


2 See De gratia Dei et libero arbitrio contra Collatorem, PL 51, 213-276. For a useful sum- 
mary of research on this topic, see D. O'KEEFE, «The Via Media of Monastic Theology. 
The Debate on Grace and Free Will in Fifth-Century Southern Gaul», Downside Review 
112 (1994) 265-283; 113 (1995) 54-73; 157-174 and C. STEWART, Cassian the Monk 
(Oxford Studies in Historical Theology), Oxford 1998, 77-78. That ancient writers (or 
for that matter, modern ones) were acquainted with earlier works must sometimes be de- 
duced from the «traces» left in their works, allusions, phrases, etc. Cassian never cites 
Augustine in Conference 13, but Prosper of Aquitaine had no difficulty in reading Con- 
ference 13 asa critique of Augustine's positions. 


3 Cassian has too often been read exclusively as a transmitter of the earlier monastic tradi- 
tion rather than as an author responding to the actual situation in southern Gaul. Such 
a study requires a close reading of Cassian in the context of other contemporary west- 
ern texts. Recent examples of such study include: E. REBILLARD, « Quasi funambuli. 
Cassien et la controverse pélagienne sur la perfection», Revue des Etudes Augustiniennes 
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Ihe present article is a sequel to an carlier article in which I attempted to 
describe the disagreement over apatheia as a typically western dispute, which 
developed at least partially in the context of the Pelagian controversy.* However, 
Augustine’s opposition to apatheia, which pre-dates the Pelagian controversy, 
was reinforced, in fact, by it? Both Augustine and Jerome had argued against 
the concept of apatheia, which they equated with both insensibilityó and a claim 
to sinlessness. Jerome had further charged that its proponents were aiming to be 
equal to God.’ Thus, from their standpoint the concept of apatheia represented 
an erroneous idea at best and heresy at worst. This rejection of apatheia repre- 





40 (1994) 197-210, who stresses Cassian’s agreement with Augustine on some points and 
notes his knowledge of the dossier of texts involved in the Pelagian controversy, and the 
unpublished work of my student S.G. SCANNERINI, I Peccati dei Perfetti (Rm 7,19-25) 
nella Conl. 23 di Giovanni Cassiano (Tesi di licenza in Teologia e Scienze Patristiche), 
Istituto Patristico Augustinianum, Roma 1998. The latter has shown (pp. 100-101) that 
Cassian, finding himself in the midst of the Pelagian controversy, was a receptive but criti- 
cal reader of the other polemicists, and, while taking a position against Pelagianism, gave 
to the polemical exegesis of Jerome and Augustine a content inspired more by that of 
Origen, with whose work he was well acquainted. 


4 M.SHERIDAN, «The Controversy over &ná8ew.», in this volume, 335-363. 


5 For an explanation of the development of Augustine’s thought on the subject, the reader 
is refered to the previous essay (SHERIDAN, «The Controversy over améQeta>», in this 
volume, 349-354). The texts of Augustine include: In Iohannis euangelium tractatus, 60,3; 
Civ. 9,4 and 14,9. 


6 The word «insensibility », derived from late Latin insensibilitas, is used here to indicate a 
lack of normal human emotion, the equivalent of the Greek word anaesthesia. The word 
used by Augustine is szupor. See In Iobannis euangelium tractatus, 60,3: istae sunt certe 
quatuor quas perturbationes uocant, timor et tristitia, amor et laetitia. babeant eas iustis 
de causis animi christiani, nec philosophorum stoicorum, uel quorumcumque similium con- 
sentiatur errori; qui profecto quemadmodum uanitatem existimant ueritatem, sic stuporem 
deputant sanitatem, ignorantes sic bominis animum, quemadmodum corporis membrum, 
desperatius aegrotare, quando et doloris amiserit sensum. Jerome claimed that it meant be- 
coming like a stone (see the following note). It lies ouside the scope of the article to deter- 
mine whether or not the claim of Jerome and Augustine corresponds to some historically 
identifiable Stoic position. A more thorough investigation of the differences between Au- 
gustine and Cassian would also require an examination of the ways in which they use the 
term affectus: The focus here is limited to the broad literary context against which Cassian 
expounds the concept of apatheia through the biblical figures of Job and Paul. 


7 M. SHERIDAN, «The Controversy over ümáew», 347-349. Jerome directed his charge 
in Letter 133 particularly against Evagrius of Pontus, claiming that the term apatheia 
put the soul "in the position of being either a stone or God" (uel saxum uel deum est). 
He also charged that the followers of Pelagius (and implicitly all who strive for apatheia) 
were aiming to be equal to God (dei sibi non dicam similitudinem sed aequalitatem. Epist. 
133,1). 
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sented for Cassian a major misunderstanding of the tradition stretching back 
to Philo about the development of the interior life, a tradition that combined 
key philosophical notions such as askesis and apatheia with biblical interpreta- 
tion.? The concept of apatheia was essential to Cassian’s vision of the spiritual 
life. As the nexus connecting the two aspects of the spiritual life, the bios prak- 
tikos and the bios theoretikos, it could hardly be abandoned.’ Cassian never used 
the word apatheia (but neither did the earlier Latin philososphical tradition). It 
was not necessary to introduce the Greek term, because the terminology for it 
was already well established in Latin. However, he did seek to correct the mis- 
conceptions of Jerome and Augustine and to present the idea anew to a western 
audience by using the traditional terminology for the concept used by Cicero, 
Seneca and Ambrose together with the notion of purity of heart found in the 
New Testament and already associated with apatheia in the Greek tradition.'? 
Cassian had already dealt with this task previously. He devoted much of the first 
Conference to explaining this concept with the aid of the distinction between 
the Greek terms scopos (purity of heart/tranquillitas mentis/apatheia) and telos 
(the kingdom of God within you) of the spiritual life, using images such as the 
farmer, the merchant and the archer drawn from the tradition. In the fourteenth 
Conference he expounded again the distinction between the bios praktikos and 
the bios theoretikos, noting the essential connection between them. No progress 
can be made in the theoretical life unless one has first made progress in the prac- 
tical life, that is, in the eradication of «the ingrown passions of body and soul» 
and the practice of the virtues (Conl. 14,2-3)."! Thus, the quest for apatheia or 
«purity of heart» is integral to the development of the Christian life. 
However, it is above all in the sixth Conference that he presents concrete- 
ly the ideal of the person who strives for and achieves apatheia. The figures of 
Job, Paul, and the judge Aoth furnish the elements for drawing the portrait of 





8 M. SHERIDAN, «Jacob and Israel. A Contribution to the History of an Interpretation», 
in this volume, 315-334. 


9 For a discussion of the development of this terminology in relation to the spiritual life, 
see EVAGRE LE PONTIQUE, Traité pratique, ed. A. Guillaumont - C. Guillaumont (SCh 
170), Paris 1971, 38-63. 


10 For references, see SHERIDAN, «The Controversy over ånáðsia», 357-361. See now also: 
J. DRISCOLL, « Apatheia and Purity of Heart in Evagrius Ponticus», in Purity of Heart in 
Early Ascetic and Monastic Literature. Essays in Honor of Juana Raasch, ed. H.A. Luckman 
- L. Kulzer, Collegeville Minn. 1999, 141-159. 


11 Conl. 14.1II: Vade liquido patet difficilius conuelli atque eradicari inolitas corporis atque 
animae passiones quam spiritales extrui plantarique uirtutes. 
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such a person. In effect, he uses the traditional Stoic image of the sage, coupled 
with an exposition of the traditional Stoic theme that the only true good is the 
moral one, virtue alone." Since these aspects of Cassian’s thought have not, to 
my knowledge, been previously noted, it may be worthwhile to analyse them in 
some detail.'? 

First, it is necessary to describe in greater detail the literary background 
against which Cassian is writing. Three points in that context are relevant to 
the subject matter of Conference 6: the Stoic doctrine of virtue alone as the true 
good, the interpretation of the figure of Paul, and the interpretation of Job in 
the previous tradition. 


THE STOIC PRINCIPLE THAT THE ONLY TRUE GOOD IS THE 
MORAL ONE 


The Stoic division of all things into the categories of the good, the bad and the 
indifferent along with the idea that virtue is the only true good had long since 
entered the Christian theological tradition. On the Latin side Cyprian had 
made use of the notion of the adiaphora (the indifferent) in his treatise De mor- 
talitate.^ Ambrose, following Philo, had portrayed Jacob as a model of virtue 
unaffected by the adiaphora.'” Even Jerome had accurately and with apparent 
approval reported the Stoic teaching: «And hence the Stoics, who agree with 
our teachings in many respects, call nothing good except uprightness and virtue 
alone and nothing evil except vice ».! 





12 See M.L. CoLısH, The Stoic Tradition from Antiquity to the Early Middle Ages. 1. Stoicism 
in Classical Latin Literature (Studies in the History of Christian Thought 34), Leiden 
1985, 42-52; 126-132. For Seneca, see for example De vita beata 4,1-5, 7,1-4 et passim. 


13 Gazaeus does not note that Cassian is here presenting traditional Stoic theory and even 
cites Augustine as acomment on Cassian in an effort to harmonize Cassian and Augustine 
(PL 49, 649-656). Pichery and Cristiani have nothing on the subject nor do Chadwick 
and Stewart treat the matter. The most recent commentator (Ramsey) does not mention 
the presence of Stoic themes nor relate the text to Jerome and Augustine. Colish gives a 
good summary of the various views about Cassian's concept of apatheia in general, agree- 
ing with Olphe-Gaillard against Chadwick and Marsili but does not relate it to the dis- 
agreement with Jerome and Augustine (M.L. CoLIsH, The Stoic Tradition from Antiquity 
to the Early Middle Ages. 2. Stoicism in Christian Latin Thought through the Sixth Century 
(Studies in the History of Christian Thought 35), Leiden 1985, 119-120. 


14 Cyprian, De mortalitate 14.225-229 
15  AMBROSE, Jac. 1.7.29-30. 


16 JEROME, Comm. in Esaiam 4.11.6-9, CCL 73, 151: Unde et Stoici, qui nostro dogmati in 
plerisque concordant, nihil appellant bonum, nisi solam honestatem atque virtutem; nihil 
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Although in his earlier writings Augustine had accepted the Stoic position 
that the summum bonum is virtue alone and this an end in itself, he later began 
to revise this position in such a way that that the supreme good is seen to be 
God alone and that the virtues are only intermediary goods (media bona sunt). 
They are viewed as means to the possession of perfect wisdom and truth in God 
Himself.” The summum bonum must be something greater than man’s body or 
his soul. It must also be free from loss or change. Only the transcendent eternal 
God seen not only as object of contemplation but of love can meet these condi- 
tions. Augustine also redefines virtue as the perfect love of God while retain- 
ing the traditional division of the four cardinal virtues and the Stoic principle 
that the virtues are united by their common source. But true virtue requires the 
knowledge of God supplied by faith and the recognition that the acquisition of 
the supreme good does not lie entirely within our power.'* 

The rejection of the Stoic idea that the only true good is virtue provides the 
context for Augustine’s rejection of the Stoic concept of apatheia. In Book 9 
of The City of God he states: «But others, as the Stoics, are of the opinion that 
the wise man is not subject to these perturbations. But Cicero, in his book De 
Finibus, shows that the Stoics are here at variance with the Platonists and Peri- 
patetics rather in words than in reality; for the Stoics decline to apply the term 
“goods” to external and bodily advantages, because they reckon that the only 
good is virtue, the art of living well, and this exists only in the mind». This 
passage serves as an introduction to his attack on the concept of apatheia, which 
is equated with insensibility.” 





malum, nisi turpitudinem. The translation is by Colish. For additional references, see 
CoLISH, The Stoic Tradition from Antiquity to the Early Middle Ages 2, 75-76. 


17 For a detailed description of this transformation in Augustine’s thought, see COLISH, The 
Stoic Tradition from Antiquity to the Early Middle Ages 2, 213-220. 


18 Coris, The Stoic Tradition from Antiquity to the Early Middle Ages. 2, 218. 


19 Civ. 9,4,1: Aliis autem, sicut Stoicis, cadere ullas omnino huiusce modi passiones in sapien- 
tem non placet. Hos autem, id est Stoicos, Cicero in libris De finibus bonorum e malorum uer- 
bis magis quam rebus adversus Platonicos seu Peripateticos certare conuincit; quando quidem 
Stoici nolunt bona appelare, sed commoda corporis et externa, eo quod nullum bonum uolunt 
esse bominis praeter uirtutem, tamquam artem bene uiuenti, quae non nisi in animo est. The 
English translations of Tbe City of God are by M. Dods: Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers 2, 
ed. P. Schaff, Edinburgh 1886. 


20  TheEnglish word «insensibility» is used here, for want ofa better term, to indicate a lack 
of the requisite human feelings or lack of emotions. The word used by Augustine is stupor. 
For a fuller description of Augustine position, see SHERIDAN, «The Controversy over 
anadern», 349-354. 
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For Augustine the notion that the only real good (or the summum bonum in 
his terminology) is virtue would be equivalent to saying that the summum bo- 
num can be obtained in this life. His most developed assault on this notion is to 
be found later in Book 19 of The City of God, a text whose publication may have 
been too late to have influenced Cassian before writing the sixth Conference. 
Here Augustine unequivocally condemns the notion of finding the supreme 


good in this life: 


But such is the stupid pride of these men [the Stoic philosophers] who fancy 
that the supreme good can be found in this life, and that they can become happy 
by their own resources, that their wise man, or at least the man whom they 
fancifully depict as such, is always happy, even though he become blind, deaf, 
dumb, mutilated, racked with pains, or suffer any conceivable calamity such as 
may compel him to make away with himself; and they are not ashamed to call 
the life that is beset with these evils happy. O happy life, which seeks the aid of 
death to end it? If it is happy, let the wise man remain in it; but if these ills drive 
him out of it, in what sense is it happy??! 


For Augustine the virtues must be ordered to God? or they become vices, for 
they give man the idea that he is autonomous: 


It is for this reason that the virtues which it seems to itself to possess, and by 
which it restrains the body and the vices that it may obtain and keep what it 
desires, are rather vices than virtues so long as there is no reference to God in the 
matter. For although some suppose that virtues which have a reference only to 
themselves, and are desired only on their own account, are yet true and genuine 
virtues, the fact is that even then they are inflated with pride, and are therefore 
to be reckoned vices rather than virtues.? 


Thus in the mind of Augustine the Stoic notion of virtue alone as the true 
good of the soul, the concept of apatheia, the notion of sinlessness, and the ab- 
sence of emotion are all connected together. They all fit together, in the sense 
that the rejection of one implies the rejection of all. The great enemy, which is 
also the major error of the Pelagians, is the illusion of human autonomy or the 
idea that man can achieve anything apart from explicit dependance on God. 





21 Civ. 1944. 
22 On this theme see especially Civ. 19,13. 


23 Civ. 19,25. For more extensive treatment of Augustine's shift, see COLISH, The Stoic Tra- 
dition from Antiquity to the Early Middle Ages 2, 213-220. 
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THE FIGURE OF PAUL USED AGAINST APATHEIA 


In his infamous Letter 133 to Ctesiphon, Jerome had already appealed to Paul, 
as well as to Virgil and Horace, to refute the notion of apatheia.”* Augustine, 
in Book 14 of The City of God, probably under the influence of Jerome and of 
his identification of the idea with sinlessness, develops a portrait of Paul as a 
counter-sage.? Aware of the Stoic concept of the Sage as the embodiment of 
apatheia, Augustine in Book 9 had already contrasted the picture of the Stoic 
sage with the teaching of Christian doctrine derived from the Scriptures. There 
he had also asserted that it is the motivation, rather than the absence of the 
passions that counts. In Book 14 he expounds on an actively engaged Paul, not 
immune to the passions or emotions, terms that for Augustine, but not for all, 
were equivalents: 


-that hero, I say, and athlete of Christ, instructed by Him, anointed of His Spirit, 
crucified with Him, glorious in Him, lawfully maintaining a great conflict on 
the theatre of this world, and being made a spectacle to angels and men (cf. 1 
Cor 4:9), and pressing onwards for the prize of his high calling (cf. Phil 3:14; 
2 Tim 4:7-8), -very joyfully do we with the eyes of faith behold him rejoicing 
with them that rejoice, and weeping with them that weep (cf. Rom 12:15); 
though hampered by fightings without and fears within (cf. 2 Cor 7:5); desiring 
to depart and to be with Christ (cf. Phil 1:23); longing to see the Romans, that 
he might have some fruit among them as among other Gentiles (cf. Rom 1:11- 
13) being jealous over the Corinthians, and fearing in that jealousy lest their 
minds should be corrupted from the chastity that is in Christ (cf. 2 Cor 11:2- 
3); having great heaviness and continual sorrow of heart for the Israelites (cf. 
Rom 9:2), because they, being ignorant of God’s righteousness, and going about 
to establish their own righteousness, have not submitted themselves unto the 
righteousness of God (cf. Rom 10:3); and expressing not only his sorrow, but 
bitter lamentation over some who had formally sinned and had not repented of 
their uncleanness and fornications (cf. 2 Cor 12:21). 


He concludes with words that anticipate the language of Book 19 already 
cited: «If these emotions and affections, arising as they do from the love of what 
is good and from a holy charity, are to be called vices, then let us allow these 





24 JEROME, Epist. 133,1-2. He cites Rom 7:24, 7:23 and 7:19 to show that man cannot re- 
main sinless, confusing of course apatheia with the idea of sinlessness. 


25 In his earlier attack on the concept of apatheia in Book 9 of The City of God, Augustine 
had not used Paul as an argument againt the idea. 
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emotions which are truly vices to pass under the name of virtues»? Thus for 
Augustine the positive example of a Paul, rejoicing and sorrowing to the full, 
provides conclusive proof from the Scriptures that the notion of apatheia is an 
error. 


JOB 


Evidently the Pelagians had used Job as an example of perfection achieved 
through the law and free will." He was therefore a justification for their thesis 
of impeccantia, that is, that man can achieve a state in which he is immune to 
sin or cannot sin.”® The response of Augustine was to argue that Job was not a 
just man according to the anthropocentric ideal of the Pelagians, but that he 
was just according to the theocentric ideal of the gospel. Job was justified by 
his acceptance of God’s grace permitting him to confess his sins. He only is just 
who recognizes that he is a sinner. The verses Job 1:8 and 42:5-6 («I had heard 
of thee by the hearing of the ear, but now my eye sees thee; therefore I despise 
myself, and repent in dust and ashes».) taken together prove that Job knows 
himself to be a sinner.” 

However, it is particularly in the context of arguing for the universality of 
original sin that Job is cited. Job 14:4-5 («No one is clean in your sight, not even 
the infant whose life is but one day on the earth ».) is cited forty-six times in the 
works of Augustine; all but four of these after the year 411 when Augustine 





26 Civ. 1492. illum, inquam, uirum, athletam christi, doctum ab illo, unctum de illo, crucifix- 

um cum illo, gloriosum in illo, in theatro buius mundi, cui spectaculum factus est et angelis et 
bominibus, legitime magnum agonem certantem et palmam supernae uocationis in anteriora 
sectantem, oculis fidei libentissime spectant gaudere cum gaudentibus, flere cum flentibus, 
foris habentem pugnas, intus timores, cupientem dissolui et esse cum christo, desiderantem 
uidere romanos, ut aliquem fructum babeat et in illis, sicut et in ceteris gentibus, aemulantem 
corinthios et ipsa aemulatione metuentem, ne seducantur eorum mentes a castitate, quae in 
christo est, magnam tristitiam et continuum dolorem cordis de israelitis habentem, quod ig- 
norantes dei iustitiam et suam uolentes constituere iustitiae dei non essent subiecti; nec solum 
dolorem, uerum etiam luctum suum denuntiantem quibusdam, qui ante peccauerunt et non 
egerunt paenitentiam super inmunditia et fornicationibus suis.hi motus, hi affectus de amore 
boni et de sancta caritate uenientes si uitia uocanda sunt, sinamus, ut ea, quae uere uitia sunt, 
uirtutes uocentur. 


27 A.-M. LA BONNARDIERE, Biblia Augustiniana. A.T. 2. Livres Historiques, Paris 1960, 
120; 109-172 (Job). 


28 On the origin of this term, which Jerome seems to have invented, see M. SHERIDAN, 
«Ihe Controversy over anddeıa», 336-337. 


29 La BONNARDIERE, Biblia Augustiniana. AT. 2. Livres Historiques, 120. 
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attention was directed to the use that the Pelagians were making of the book of 
Job.” In using the text to refute the idea of inpeccantia or to insist on the notion 
of original sin, Augustine was no innovator. Origen had used the same verses to 
argue for the necessity of infant baptism.”' Cyprian, Ambrose and Jerome had 
likewise cited it.? It is also cited in the third rule of Tyconius. 

All except the Pelagians agreed that this text demonstrated the universality 
of sin. Job would thus be an important figure in distinguishing apatheia from 
the concept of inpeccantia. The figure of Job was in fact ideally suited for cre- 
ating a portrait of the Christian sage who had achieved apatheia but was not 
sinless.”? 

To summarize what has been said on these three points, the heritage of Je- 
rome and Augustine, from Cassian’s point of view, confused several different 
ideas. What was needed was a positive presentation of apatheia, clearly distin- 
guished from insensibility, from the notion of sinlessness, and from the allega- 
tion that it represented a claim to be equal to God or to be autonomous. In 
this literary context the sixth Conference takes on added meaning, not as the 
teaching of an isolated monk in the Egyptian desert but as a careful, prepared 
corrective to doctrines propagated in the Latin world that Cassian regarded as 
mistaken. 





30  Thetext cited corresponds to the Vetus Latina (Nemo mundus in conspectu tuo, nec infans 
cuius est unius diei uita super terram.) rather than to the Vulgate. For the complete list, see 
LA BONNARDIERE, Biblia Augustiniana. AT. II. Livres Historiques, 143-145. 


31 HomLev 8,3; HomNum 3,2; Homls 3,2; ComRm 5,1.5.9. 


32 CYPRIAN, Testimonia 3,54; AMBROSE, De Bono Mortis 11,49; JEROME, In Jonam 3, Adv. 
lov. 2. 


33 On the history of the interpretation of Job, see M.-L. GUILLAUMIN, «Recherches sur 
l'exégése patristique de Job», in Studia Patristica (TU 115), Berlin 1975, 304-308; C. 
KANNENGIESSER, «Job chez les Péres», in Dictionnaire de spiritualité 8, Paris 1974, 
1218-1225; W. GEERLINGS, «Hiob und Paulus. Theodizee und Paulinismus in der la- 
teinischen Theologie am Ausgang des 4. Jahrhunderts», Jahrbuch für Antike und Chri- 
stentum 24 (1981) 56-66; Le Livre de Job chez les Peres, ed. J. Doignon (Cahiers de Biblia 
Patristica 5), Strasbourg 1996. Origen had interpreted Job as an example of patience and 
magnanimity: HomGen 8, 10: Sed quia bene pertulit agonas patientiae et in omnibus, quae 
passus est, magnanimus fuit et dixit: «Dominus dedit, Dominus abstulit; ut Domino placu- 
it, ita factum est, sit nomen Domini benedictum», vide ad ultimum, quid de eo scribitur: 
«recepit» inquit «omnia dupla, quae amiserat». Gregory of Nyssa in his Life of Macrina 
(17) used Job as an example of one who, like Macrina, despite physical sufferings did not 
interrupt his activity but maintained the control of his reason and managed to continue 
to contemplate the highest realities. See also note 65 below for Basil’s use of Job. 
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THE SIXTH CONFERENCE 


Ihe subject of the sixth conference is ostensibly the question of the death of 
some holy persons, or why God permits the good to suffer evil. It is introduced 
by the mention of an incident in Palestine in which some monks were killed 
by Saracen bandits. In response to the question why God permits such things, 
the speaker Theodore suggests that the question shows ignorance and leads to 
blasphemy. One must learn to distinguish between what is really good and what 
is really evil. The insistence in the text on the notion of ignorance and the need 
for a true understanding of Scripture already indicates the strong influence of 
the Stoic tradition. The need for «a true understanding of Scripture» (veram 
scripturarum definitionem) is of course Cassian’s own addition, a point which he 
makes many times, and which reflects the Alexandrian tradition of interpreta- 
tion.” 

Theodore then introduces the real subject of the conference, the distinction 
between the good, the evil, and the indifferent and the classical Stoic position 
that virtue alone is the real (or principal) good of the soul? Cassian does not 
use the expression summum bonum, as had Augustine, and is careful to place 
the principle at once in the context of faith «so that our faith, strengthened by 
real knowledge (fides uera scientia conmunita), might remain undamaged».*” 





34 On the «ethical intellectualism» of the Greek philosophic tradition in general and the 
Stoic in particular, one may usefully consult G. REALE, Storia della filosofia antica 3, Mi- 
lano 91992, 404-408; G. REALE, Storia della filosofia antica 5, Milano ?1992, 144-145. 


35 See for example, Inst. 8.3-5 on the correct interpretation of the passages referring to the 
anger of God, and for the theory of interpretation in general, Conference 14. 


36 The specific terminology used by Cassian (bonum, malum, medium) suggests a possible 
dependence on the Latin translation by Rufinus of Origen, PArch 3,1,18: Quodsi dixerint 
quia medium est velle bona et currere ad bona, id est neque bonum neque malum, dicemus ad 
eos: Si medium est velle bona et currere ad bona, ergo et id, quod bis contrarium est, medium 
erit, id est velle mala et currere ad mala; sed certum est quia non sit medium velle mala et cur- 
rere ad mala, sed aperte malum est: constat ergo quia non est medium velle bona et currere ad 
bona, sed bonum. The word medium in the singular is not generally found in this context 
but the plural does occur together with the more common term indifferentia to render the 
Greek &d1apopa. See SENECA, Ep. 82,142; AMBROSE, Epistulae, lib. 2,7,20. 


37 This phrase is worthy of note as revealing both a different attitude toward the philosophi- 
cal tradition and a different methodological approach than Augustine’s. The polemic 
against the philosophers (especially the Stoics) found in Augustine and Jerome is entirely 
missing in Cassian. Indeed, he even uses the phrase «philosophia christiana» (Con. 4.1) 
in the sense in which the term bios philosophikos was used in the Greek tradition. In terms 
of methodology Augustine had begun with a description of Stoic teaching and then asked 
whether this corresponds to the teaching of Scripture. Cassian uses a different approach 
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Likewise, the principle that «nothing should be believed to be the chief good 
other than the virtue of the soul alone» (uirtus animi sola) is conditioned by the 
assertion that virtue «leads us by a sincere faith to divine realities and makes us 
cling unceasingly to the unchangeable (inmutabilis) good» 9? In the same way, 
he asserts that only sin is really evil, for it separates us from God and joins us to 
the devil. Thus the pure Stoic doctrine is conditioned by being placed in a theo- 
logical context which removes the possibility of the charge of independence 
from God. In particular the introduction of the word inmutabilis to qualify the 
good (God) is significant in view of the later discussion that only God is truly 
immutable and against the Pelagian affirmation that one could achieve a state in 
which it is not possible to sin, the teaching condemned by Jerome and equated 
with apatheia.? 

There follows an extensive discussion of what falls in the category of the me- 
dia and of the fact that the media are to be considered useful (utilia) even when 
they seem to be negative or injurious, including sickness and death.“ A citation 
from Paul supports this view: «Therefore I am happy in sickness, in reproaches, 
in necessities, in persecutions, in distress, for Christ's sake. For when I am weak, 
then I am strong, for power is made perfect in weakness». (2 Cor 12:10,9). This 
section (chap.3) concludes with a restatement of the principle that the chief 
good (principale bonum) is not to be found in the media but in virtue alone. 

The next section deals with the question of whether or not God has ever 
permitted evil to be done to his holy ones either directly or indirectly. It begins 
with a premise that deserves careful attention: 


Maintaining these distinctions as fixed and unchanging, therefore, and knowing 
that nothing is good other than virtue alone, which comes from the fear and love 
of God, and that the bad is nothing other than sin alone and separation from 





with the phrase fides uera scientia conmunita. The latter (uera scientia) represents philo- 
sophical knowledge that can be used to deepen faith. 


38  Conl. 6.3.1: Nibil igitur in rebus dumtaxat humanis principale bonum esse credendum est 
nisi uirtus animi sola, quae fide sincera nos ad diuina perducens illi inmutabili bono facit 
iugiter inbaerere. The quotations from the sixth Conference in English are from the trans- 
lation by Boniface Ramsey: JOHN CASSIAN, The Conferences, tr. B. Ramsey, (ACW 57), 
New York 1997. 

39  Epist.1333. 

40 "The use of the term utilia reflects Cassians knowledge of the tradition. For the use of the 
term by Cicero, see COLISH, The Stoic Tradition from Antiquity to the Early Middle Ages. 
2, 145-158 and for its use by Ambrose (following Cicero) see CoLisH, The Stoic Tradition 
from Antiquity to the Early Middle Ages 2, 66-70. 
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God, let us now discuss whether God has ever permitted evil to be brought upon 
his holy ones, either by himself or by someone else.*! 


The «distinctions» in question are of course the good, the bad, and the 
indifferent. They must be maintained unchanging (inmobiles) in the mind in 
order for the person himself to remain inmobilis in the face of the things that 
are indifferent (media), whether the latter appear favorable or unfavorable. The 
restatement of the principle that the only real good is virtue alone is again ac- 
companied by a qualification, namely, that virtue comes from fear of God and 
love.“ However, in the light of the objections raised against the Stoic principle 
by Jerome and Augustine, the «fear of the Lord» reference defend’s the prin- 
ciple against the charge that man can achieve virtue on his own independently 
of God, while at the same time insisting on its validity. The section concludes 
with the introduction of Job as a prime witness to the validity of the principle. 
The devil was «unable to taint him with sin because he remained unyielding 
through it all and did not give way to blasphemy».* The phrase «he remained 
unyielding» translates inmobilis perseverans, a precise Latin description of ap- 
atheia.“ Job is inmobilis because he has in his mind the unchanging distinctions 
(inmobiles) of the good, the bad, and the indifferent and therefore does not blas- 
pheme by attributing to God evil, for he has suffered only things that are indif- 
ferent and not the only real evil, separation from God. Thus knowledge helps to 
maintain virtue.” 

There follows in chapters 5-6 an extended discussion of how to understand 
those scriptural passages that seem to speak of God as creating or inflicting evils. 
The speaker Theodore explains that God makes use of human words and senti- 


4l Conl. 6.1V.1: Has itaque diuisiones fixas atque inmobiles retinentes scientesque nihil esse bo- 
num nisi uirtutem solam, quae ex timore dei ac dilectione descendit, nec malum quicquam 
esse nisi peccatum solum et separationem a deo diligenter nunc discutiamus, utrum deus 
umquam sanctis suis aut per se aut per alium quempiam inferri permiserit malum. 


42 Cassian had already introduced «fear of the Lord» in the spiritual program set forth by 
Abba Pinufius at the end ofthe fourth book of the Institutes where fear of the Lord is said 
to be the beginning of wisdom (citing Prov 9:10) Inst. 4.XXXV, XXXIX. 

43 Conl. 6.1V.2: nequaquam ei peccati maculam quiuit infligere, quia in cunctis inmobilis per- 
seuerans nullum blasphemiae adcommodauit adsensum. 

44 | See SHERIDAN, «The Controversy over ånáðsia», in this volume, 358-360. 

45 Knowing how to interpret adversity was a traditional Stoic theme. See for example SEN- 
ECA, Dial. 9 (De tranquillitate animi, 14,2). The sage knows how to interpret adversity 
positively. See also PHILO, Cher. 29, for the theme of not giving in either to adversity or 
prosperity. 
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ments for communicating with human beings. This section in effect takes up the 
«true understanding of Scripture» (ueram scripturarum definitionem) prom- 
ised earlier in chap. 2.4. 

The lengthy passage that follows (chaps. 7-12) forms the heart of the confer- 
ence. It is introduced by Germanus question about how a murderer can be called 
a criminal, if he has performed a service for the one killed and by the response of 
Theodore that one must distinguish between the objective nature of the good, 
the bad, and the indifferent and the intentions of those performing such deeds. 
This brings us back to the example of Job and a restatement of the principle: 
«we should hold firmly (inmobiliter) to this understanding - that no one can 
bring evil upon another person if he has not already brought it upon himself 
due to the slothfulness and weakness of his heart» (Col. 6.IX.1). To support 
this principle Cassian then invokes Paul, citing Rom 8:28 «We know that for 
those who love God everything works together for the good». This, he explains, 
must include all the things considered fortunate as well as all those thought to 
be unfortunate, that is, all the indifferent things. This leads to another citation 
of Paul: « “By the arms of righteousness on the right hand and on the left” —that 
is, “by glory and dishonor, by bad reputation and good reputation, as deceivers 
and truthful, as sad yet always rejoicing, as needy yet as enriching many" » (2 
Cor 6:7-10). This quotation serves to introduce two images, that of «the left 
and the right» and that of «arms,» both of which Cassian will develop. The left 
and the right represent the things considered to be unfortunate and fortunate. 
Both become the arms of righteousness (arma iustitiae) «for the perfect man 
if he sustains in great-hearted fashion (magnanimiter) whatever befalls him». 
Here the adverb magnanimiter is in contrast with pusillanimitate used earlier in 
the chapter in the statement of the principle that no one can bring real evil upon 
another unless he allows it through sloth and weakness of heart.“ Such a man, 
says Cassian, 


will gain ground in patience and virtue, triumphing gloriously in the very face of 
the enemies’ lethal spears, neither elated by prosperity nor dejected by adversity 
but always proceeding along on an even course and on the royal road, never 
moved away from that state of calm at the appearance of joy, as it were toward 





46 It may be of interest to note that the word magnanimus is used of Job also in Rufinus 
translation of Origen, HomGn 8,10: Sed quia bene pertulit agonas patientiae et in omnibus, 
quae passus est, magnanimus fuit et dixit: «Dominus dedit, Dominus abstulit; ut Domino 
placuit, ita factum est, sit nomen Domini benedictum», vide ad ultimum, quid de eo scribi- 
tur: «recepit» inquit «omnia dupla, quae amiserat». 
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the right, nor as it were pushed to the left by an onrush of adversity or when 
sadness predominates. For «there is much peace for those who love your name, 
and for them there is no stumbling block». (Ps 119:165)* 


The phrase «neither elated by prosperity nor dejected by adversity» cannot 
help but recall also another famous portrait from the monastic literary tradi- 
tion, that of Antony by Athanasius, who describes his hero in chap. 14 as being 
in perfect equilibrium, governed by reason. 


THE ROYAL ROAD 


Here Cassian has introduced an image already used several times in earlier in his 
writings, that of the royal road (uia regia).” The image of the royal road comes 
from Num 21:22 but there one finds no mention of left or right but rather of 
fields and vineyards. Cassian uses the image, however, because of its association 
with right and left. 

The image of the royal road was fairly common in Christian literature. Philo 
had already interpreted it to mean true philosophy or the philosophic life, for it 
is the road of askesis and meditation on that which is morally beautiful. It is the 
road that leads to God and Philo also identifies it with the word of God, using the 


text of Deut 28:14 «do not turn aside from the word which I command you this 





47  Conl. 6.1X.3. Omnia ergo quae prospera reputantur et dextrae dicuntur partis, quae sanctus 
apostolus gloriae et bonae famae uocabulo designauit, illa etiam quae existimantur aduersa, 
quae per ignobilitatem et infamiam euidenter expressit quaeque a sinistris esse describit, ef- 

ficiuntur uiro perfecto arma iustitiae, si inlata sibi magnanimiter sustentauerit, quod uideli- 

cet per baec dimicans et istis ipsis quibus inpugnari putatur aduersis tamquam armis utendo 
eisque uelut arcu et gladio scutoque ualidissimo contra illos qui baec ingerunt conmunitus 
profectum suae patientiae ac uirtutis adquirat, gloriosissimum constantiae triumphum ex 
ipsis quae letaliter inferuntur capiens bostium telis, nec prosperis dumtaxat elatus nec de- 
iectus aduersis, sed itinere plano ac uia regia semper incedens, ab illo tranquillitatis statu 
nequaquam laetitia superueniente quasi in dexteram motus nec ingruentibus aduersis tris- 
titiaque dominante uelut ad laeuam rursus inpulsus. Pax enim multa diligentibus nomen 
tuum : et non est illis scandalum . 


48 «Ihe state of his soul was one of purity, for it was not constricted by grief, nor relaxed by 
pleasure, nor affected by either laughter or dejection. Moreover when he saw the crowd, 
he was not annoyed any more than he was elated at being embraced by so many people. 
He maintained utter equilibrium, like one guided by reason and steadfast in that which 
accords with nature». Vit. Ant. 14. English translation: ATHANASIUS, The Life of Antony 
and the Letter to Marcellinus, tx. R.C. Gregg (Classics of Western Spirituality), New York 
1980, 42. 


49  [tisused in Inst. 11.IV and Conl. 2.11. 
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day, to the right or to the left». It is the road of virtue.” Origen had interpreted 
the phrase to refer to Jesus as the way, the truth and the life (John 14:6) using 
the principle of the interpretation of the Scriptures by means of the Scriptures?! 
and the word «way» (686g) as the link.” Missing in Origen, however, is any ex- 
plicit reference to «right» and «left». It has been suggested that the source for 
Cassian’s use of the phrase is Letter 16 of Evagrius Ponticus in which he speaks 
of the the demons that watch to see if a monk inclines either to the right or to 
the left or whether he walks in the middle of the royal road.” It has not been 
noted, however, that Jerome used the phrase many times and often in the context 
of speaking about virtue.” Particularly interesting is his use of the phrase in the 
Commentary on Isaiah where it is equated with fortitudo et constantia. Constan- 





50 PHILO, Post. 101-102: Mavoiic de ott’ eig 5eE1a oŬT’ eig üpiotepà Odd’ ÖA@G sic pépn TOD 
ynivov Edo ànokAívetw oíeroi div, tÅ Ó& Léon 000 nzapépyso0au tiv kvopiótata kaei 
pacvukrv (Num. 20, 17). enewön yàp npótog Kai uóvog TOV čov Bacıkedg 6 0zóc &otu 
Kai 1] Tpdc adTOV &youca ó80c äte Daou.£oc 000u EiKdTOS HVOLAGTAL paoUuakr. TAdTHV 3’ 
Hyod quiocogíav, oy fjv LEétElow ó viv àv0pómnov cogiotikóc SpUAOC—AdYa@V yàp ODTOL 
TEXVOG LEAETIOOVTES KATH Tis GAnOEtas trjv aavoupyiav cogiav ExdAsoav čpyœ poy0npo 
Osiov Eripnnioavres óvoua—, GAA’ fjv ò Apxolog àokntóv Oiacos óu]0Asu tàs TIWAcOds 
Tis Nooviic yonteiag ANOOTPEPÖHEVOG, &orsíog Kai AdOTHPHS ypapEvos TH tod KaAod 
ueétn. tv BacUuki|v yodv tavtnv 686v, fjv GANA kai yvijoiov Epayıev eivai qU.ocogíav, ó 
VOLO Kost soð pňua Kai Adyov. yéypartat yap: ,,o0K EKKAtvEic And TOD Prjnatog Od yo 
EVTEAAOLAL GOL orjuepov SEELa ODSE APloTepa (Deut. 28, 14): Gots Eupavag &móeósiy0ot 
6tt TADTOV EOTL TH DaoUuktfi 688 tò HEod piua, siye npotpénet ýT’ ano tig Baos 6600 
prit And Tod PHLATOG, oc covovópnov óvrov, àünokAtvovrag HpHT Siavoia nv En’ EdOEiac 
&yovoav étpandv péonv te Kai Aewdpov Baötlewv. On the interpretation of this passage, 
see FILONE DI ALESSANDRIA, Le origini del male, ed. R. Radice (I classici del pensiero), 
Milano 1984, 347-348. 


51 For this principle, used frequently by Cassian, see ORIGEN, HomGn 2,6; PArch 43,5. 
52 ORIGEN, HomNum 12,4. See also Com]n 6,19. 


53 Letter 16, in W. FRANKENBERG, Evagrius Ponticus, (Abhandlung der Kóniglichen Ge- 
sellschaft der Wisenschaften zu Góttingen, Philologisch-Historische Klasse, Neue Folge, 
Band xiii, no. 2), Berlin 1912, 577. See S. MARSILI, Giovanni Cassiano ed Evagrio Pontico. 
Dottrina sulla carità e contemplazione, Rome 1936, 94. See also H.O. WEBER, Die Stel- 
lung des Johannes Cassianus zur ausserpachomianischen Mönchstradition. Eine Quellenun- 
tersuchung, Münster 1961, 43, who accepts Marsili’s suggestion that Cassian's source is 
this passage from Evagrius. 


54 It is in fact found 12 times in Jerome’s writings, 6 of which occur in the Commentary on 
Isaiah: Comm. in Esaiam 9,30,21; 16,57,10 (5x); Comm. in Ezech. 11,38; 12, 40; In Amos 
12,5; Adv. Iov. 1,14; Dial. contra Pelag. prol.,2; Epist. 49,8 (referring to his use of it in Adv. 
Tov.). 

55 Comm. in Esaiam 16,57,10: liberalitas quoque et dispensatio uirtus maxima est, a qua 


declinat ad dexteram, qui parcus est, et non solum aliis, sed ne sibi quidem tribuit quod ne- 
cesse est. ad sinistram, qui comedit substantiam suam cum meretricibus, et dicit cum israel: 
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tia was in fact one of the terms used in the Latin literary tradition to describe ap- 
atheia.° Cassian used both these terms in this passage of the sixth Conference, in 
effect, pitting Jerome against Jerome. Cassian’s phrase gloriosissimum constantiae 
triumphum is a description of apatheia. A little later in chap. 10,6 Cassian returns 
to the description of Job and says of him: «he retained his strength of soul un- 
corrupted» (incorruptam animi fortitudinem retentabat). Thus, to continue on 
the royal road becomes equivalent to maintaining apatheia in the face of either 
prosperity or misfortune. 

Cassian had in fact already made use of the phrase zia regia in Institutes 
11 and Conference 2 and would use it again in Conference 24. The context 
in which it is used in Institutes 11 is very similar to that of Conference 6 and 
the phrase is cited in conjunction with 2 Cor 6:7-8 («by means of “the arms 
of righteousness on the right hand and on the left" must, in accordance with 
the Apostle's teaching, pass "through glory and dishonor, through bad reputa- 
tion and good reputation" » )?' as it is in Conference 6. Here, by means of the 
principle of interpreting the Scriptures by means of the Scriptures and using the 
words «right» and «left» as the connectors, Cassian also introduces Prov 4:27 
(LXX): «Turn not aside to the right hand nor to the left». The right and the 
left in this case represent the dangers of becoming inflated with one’s own vir- 
tues and spiritual progress (the right) or of seeking one’s own glory (the left). In 
Conference 2.II, we find a similar context in a discussion of the virtue of discre- 
tion: «which avoids excess of any kind and teaches the monk always to proceed 
along the royal road and does not let him be inflated by virtues on the right hand 
- that is, in an excess of fervor to exceed the measure of a justifiable moderation 
by a foolish presumption - nor let him wander off to the vices on the left hand 
because of a weakness for pleasure ...» 9? In Conference 24 Cassian resumes his 





manducemus et bibamus; cras enim moriemur. fortitudo etiam atque constantia uia regia est, 
a qua declinat ad dexteram, qui temerarius et pertinax est; ad sinistram, qui formidolosus et 
pauidus. unde uir sanctus per uiam rectam gradi cupiens deprecatur: deduc me, domine, in 
uia recta. (CCL 73A). Jerome composed this work in the years 408-410. For the dating 
as well as a description of the character of this voluminous work, see J.N.D. Kelly, Jerome. 
His Life, Writings, and Controversies, New York 1975, 299-302. 


56 See M. SHERIDAN, «The Controversy over ümófet», passim. 
57 Inst. 11.IV. 


58 Conl. 2.IL4: Nec enim alia lapsus eorum causa deprehenditur, nisi quod minus a senioribus 
instituti nequaquam potuerunt rationem discretionis adipisci, quae praetermittens utramque 
nimietatem uia regia monachum docet semper incedere et nec dextra uirtutum permittit ex- 
tolli, id est feruoris excessu iustae continentiae modum inepta praesumptione transcendere, 
nec oblectatum remissione deflectere ad uitia sinistra concedit, boc est sub praetextu guber- 
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point from Conference six; it is we «who make rough the straight and smooth 
paths of the Lord with the wicked and hard rocks of our desires, who very fool- 
ishly abandon the royal road paved with apostolic and prophetic stones and 
made level by the footsteps of all the holy ones and of the Lord himself ...». 
This road leads to the heavenly Jerusalem and, once again citing Paul as he did 
in beginning Conference Six, Cassian continues that those who follow it, taking 
up the yoke of Christ «will always remain unmoved (manebit semper inmobilis) 
in every trial, and "everything will work together for the good" for him» (Rom 
8:28).? The «apostolic and prophetic stones» and the «footsteps» may well 
refer to the depiction of Paul and Job in Conference 6. 

Another passage from Conference 24 is worthy of note because of the simi- 
larities with the teaching of Conference 6. In the following chapter (25) the 
speaker Abraham continues: 


In the struggle with trials then, the kindly grace of the Savior in our regard 
brings greater rewards of praise than if he had removed from us all the strictures 
of combat. For it is more nobly and eminently virtuous to remain constantly 
unmoved (manere semper inmobilem) when surrounded by persecution and 
affliction, to cling confidently and courageously to the protection of God, to 
triumph gloriously over impatience with the weapons of invincible virtue, so 
to speak, when humanly attacked, and in some way to acquire strength from 
weakness, because «strength is perfected in weakness» (2 Cor 12:9). «For, 
behold,» says the Lord, «I have made you into an iron pillar and a brass wall 
over all the land, to the kings of Judah and to its princes and priests and to all 
the people of the land. And they will fight against you and they shall not prevail. 
because I am with you to deliver you, says the Lord» (Jer 1:18-19). According to 
the unadulterated teaching of the Lord, then, the royal road is easy and smooth, 
although it may be felt as harsh and rough. 





nandi corporis contrario spiritus tepore lentescere. See M. DJUTH, «Cassian’s use of the 
figure Uia Regia in Collatio II “On Discretion” », in Studia Patristica 30, Leuven 1997, 
167-175. Djuth does not note that Cassian uses the phrase elsewhere than in Conference 
2 and does not advert to Jerome’s use of it before Cassian. For a more extensive treatment 
of the theme of the «royal road» in antiquity, see F. TAILLIEZ, «BASILIKE ODOS. 
Les valeurs d'un terme mystique et le prix de son histoire littérale», Orientalia Christiana 
Periodica 13 (1947) 299-354. I am indebted to A.M.C. Casiday for this reference. 

59  Conl. 24.XXIV.5-7. 

60  Conl 24.XXV.1 Maiora igitur nobis per conluctationem temptationum laudis contulit 
praemia benigna erga nos gratia saluatoris, quam si omnem a nobis necessitatem certaminis 
abstulisset. Etenim sublimioris praestantiorisque uirtutis est persecutionibus aerumnisque 
uallatum manere semper inmobilem et ad praesidia dei fidum atque intrepidum perdurare, 
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Several observations are relevant regarding this passage. Cassian is careful to 
insert the «grace of the Savior» to avoid any idea that one achieves such vic- 
tory by one’s own strength. Secondly, the citation from 2 Cor 12:9 implicitly in- 
vokes the example of Paul. Thirdly, the image of the iron pillar and the brass wall 
quoted from Jeremiah has a function similar to the image of the seal of adamant 
in the sixth Conference.‘ The whole passage is a description of the significance 
of remaining on the royal road: remaining semper inmobilem in the face of the 
assaults of passion, in other words, it is apatheia. 

To return now to Conference 6.IX, one may note that the state described by 
the phrase uia regia in Conference 24 is the same state described by the use of 
the term in the sixth Conference «on the royal road never moved away from 
that state of calm (ab illo tranquillitatis statu) at the appearance of joy, as it were 
toward the right, nor as it were pushed to the left by an onrush of adversity or 
when sadness predominates». The «state of tranquillity» like the phrase semn- 
per inmobilem is a description of apatheia. In the following paragraph, by way 
of inclusion, Cassian again cites Rom 8:28: «For those who love God everthing 
works together for the good,» setting it against Prov 14:7 (LXX): «Everything 
is against a foolish man». This opposition also corresponds to the traditional 
Stoic contrast of the sage and the fool. 


THE AMBIDEXTROUS MAN 


To reinforce the image that Cassian has constructed of the wise man who per- 
severes on the royal road of tranquility, able to use both positive and negative 
situations to his advantage, he introduces a new figure in chapter 10, that of the 
judge Aoth. Aoth can be introduced by the use of the principle of interpreting 
the Scriptures by means of the Scriptures, using the terms «right» and «left» 





humanisque incursibus uelut armis inuictae uirtutis accinctum gloriosissime de inpatientia 
triumphare et adquirere quodammodo de infirmitate uirtutem, quia uirtus in infirmitate 
perficitur. 2. Ecce enim dedi te, inquit dominus, in columnam ferream, et in murum aereum, 
super omnem terram, vegibus Iuda, et principibus, et sacerdotibus eius, et omni populo ter- 
rae. Et bellabunt aduersum te, et non praeualebunt : quia ego tecum sum, ut eruam te, ait 
dominus . Ergo secundum meram domini traditionem uia regia suauis ac leuis est, licet dura 
et aspera sentiatur. 


61 Cassian uses the same quotation from Jer 1:18-19 in Coal. 18.XIIL4 as well as an allusion 
to Paul (2 Cor 12:9) in a discussion of patience, where tranquillitas and inmobilis again 
characterize apatheia: Non enim esset laudabilis nec admiranda patientia, si nullis inimi- 
corum iaculis inpetita tranquillitatis propositum retentaret, sed in eo est praeclara atque glo- 
riosa, quod inruentibus in se temptationum procellis immobilis perseuerat (Coni. 18.XIIL.1). 
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as the connecting words. Aoth is described in the Book of Judges as ambidex- 
trous: «who used either hand as if it were his right hand» (Judg 3:15). 


We shall also be able to possess this quality in a spiritual way if by a good and 
correct use we put the things which are considered fortunate and right-handed 
and the things which are called unfortunate and left-handed on the right side, 
so that whatever befalls may become for us, in the words of the Apostle, «the 
arms of righteousness». For we see that our inner man consists in two parts or, 
as I might say, two hands. No holy person can be without what we call the left 
hand, but perfect virtue is discerned in the fact that by proper use he turns both 
into a right hand.“ 


There follows a description of the emotional state of the ambidextrous man 


when faced with experiences that come from both the right and the left. His 


right hand represents his spiritual achievements. He is described as «fervent 


in spirit». With an ecstatic mind, he «ardently desires future realities» and 





62 


63 


Cassian cites the Greek term with a Latin equivalent: «dppotepodéévor, id est ambidextri, 
nuncupantur». The word ambidexter is not found in the Vulgate and the Greek word oc- 
curs only twice in the Septuagint: Judg 3:15 and 20:16. The word appears to have been in- 
troduced into Latin by Jerome in his translation of Origen’s homilies on the Psalms, which 
could be the source for Cassian’s use of it, even though the explanation given there is dif- 
ferent from that proposed by Cassian. For the text of Jerome’s translation (dupotepodéttos 
scribitur, id est, utramque manum dexteram habens, quem nos latine ambidextrum possu- 
mus dicere), see: S. Hieronymi presbyteri Opera. Pars II. Opera homiletica. Tractatus siue 
homiliae in Psalmos, ed. G. Morin (CCL 78), Turnhout 1958, 378. For the attribution of 
these homilies to Origen, see V. PERI, Omelie origeniane sui Salmi. Contributo all’identi- 
ficazione del testo latino (Studi e Testi 289), Città del Vaticano 1980. 


Conl. 6.X.1: Quam uirtutem ita poterimus nos quoque intellectualiter possidere, si ea quae 
prospera sunt dextraque censentur et ea quae aduersa sunt ac sinistra dicuntur bono rectoque 
usu ad partem fecerimus dexteram pertinere, ut quaecumque fuerint inlata fiant nobis se- 
cundum apostolum arma iustitiae. Duabus namque partibus et ut ita dixerim manibus 
interiorem bominem nostrum subsistere peruidemus, nec quisquam sanctorum carere hac 
sinistra quam dicimus potest: sed in boc uirtus perfecta discernitur, si utramque in dexteram 
bene utendo conuertat. A previous interpretation of Aoth in a spiritual/allegorical sense, 
though not exactly the same as that of Cassian, had already been given by Origen, HomJd 
3,5: «nibil babet in se sinistrum, sed utramque manum dextram babet; boc est enim, quod 
dicitur 'ambidexter^ Dignus vere populi princeps et ecclesiae iudex, qui nihil agat sinistrum, 
cuius, “quod agit dextera, nesciat sinistra, in utraque parte dexter est, in fide dexter est, in 
actibus dexter est, nihil babet de illis, qui collocantur "sinistris"... puto quod secundum spiri- 
talem intelligentiam et sancti omnes ‘ambidextri” dicantur» (Origenes Werke 7. Homilien 
zu Hexateuch in Rufins Übersetzung, ed. W. A. BAEHRENS (GCS 30), Leipzig 1921, 485- 
486. A similar interpretation is found in Origen’s homily on Ps 15 (see previous note). 
In this Latin translation of Origen’s homilies on Judges, Rufinus has followed Jerome in 
rendering the word in Latin as «ambidexter». 
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is «inflamed with spiritual ardor». His left hand is described with even more 
emotionally colored language: 


when the desires of his flesh are inflamed by seething emotions and impulses; 
when the fire of aggravations enkindles the fury of his wrath; when he is struck 
by the arrogance of pride or vainglory; when he is depressed by a death-dealing 
sadness; when he is disturbed by the ploys and the attack of acedia; and when, 
in the absence of any spiritual warmth, he is dulled by a kind of tepidity and 
irrational mournfulness, so that not only is he deserted by good and warm 
thoughts but psalmody, prayer, reading, and the solitude of his cell terrify him, 
and every virtuous practice takes on a certain unbearable and darkly loathsome 
quality. “4 


The person so described is obviously not deprived of emotions. Cassian’s 
purpose is obvious: to refute Jerome’s and Augustine’s charge that the person 
achieving apatheia lacks emotions or, in Jerome’s words, is like a stone. What 
distinguishes the ambidextrous person from others is not that he is without 
emotions but that he remains unmoved (inmobilis) from his purpose by them. 

Having established the abstract qualities of the ambidextrous person, Cas- 
sian proceeds to offer concrete examples. He introduces Job, lavishing atten- 
tion on his virtuous life amid good fortune and bad: «when, having gone from 
wealth to extreme poverty, from riches to nakedness, from health to sickness, 
from fame and renown to ignominy and contempt, he retained his strength of 
soul uncorrupted» (incorruptam animi fortitudinem retentabat). The detailed 
description of Job’s use of both his right and his left hand concludes with the 
exhortation «If we have received good things from the hand of the Lord, shall 
we not accept evil? Naked I came from my mother’s womb, naked shall I return 
there. The Lord has given, the Lord has taken away. As it has pleased the Lord, 
so it has been done. May the name of the Lord be blessed » (Job 2:10). Cassian 
next cites Joseph, after which he concludes that these and similar people are 
correctly called ambidextrous (Gppotepodéétot) because they met the challenges 
that the Apostle enumerates (and which Cassian had already cited in chap. 9), 





64 Conl. 6.X.3: Habet similiter et sinistram, cum temptationum turbinibus inplicatur, cum ad 
desideria carnis incentiuorum aestibus inflammatur, cum ad iracundiae furorem perturba- 
tionum igne succenditur, eum superbiae seu cenodoxiae elatione pulsatur, cum tristitia mor- 
tem operante deprimitur, cum machinis acediae et inpugnatione concutitur cumque omni 
spiritali feruore subtracto quodam tepore atque inrationabili maerore torpescit, ut non solum 
cogitationibus rectis ac feruentibus deseratur, sed etiam psalmus, oratio, lectio, remotio cellae 
simul horreant et intolerabili quodam tetroque fastidio uniuersa sordeant instrumenta uir- 
tutum, quibus cum pulsatur monachus, sinistris partibus se cognoscat urgeri. 
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allowing them to use the words of the Apostle: «By the arms of righteousness 
on the right hand and on the left, by glory and dishonor, by bad reputation and 
good reputation» (2 Cor 6:7). Then, using again the principle of interpreting 
the Scriptures by means of the Scriptures (and the key phrases «right hand» 
and «left hand»), Cassian introduces Solomon as a witness to this teaching, 
citing the Song of Songs in which the bride says: «His left hand is under my 
head, and his right hand will embrace me» (Sg 2:6). An allegorical exegesis is 
introduced in which the bride says his left hand lies under her head because 
adversities should be subject to the «guidance of the heart» (principale cordis). 
This expression is in fact a translation of the Stoic phrase tò tyyepovukdv.® In oth- 
er words, the passions must be subject to the domination of reason. Although 
Cassian’s exegesis here does not follow Origen and appears to be original, it is 
entirely appropriate and traditional to introduce the figure of the bride from 
the Song of Songs, for she represents in Origen’s interpretation, and in that of 
Gregory of Nyssa, the soul as it reaches the stage of perfection, when it is ready 
for the contemplative life. The ambidextrous person has arrived at that stage, ap- 
atheia. Cassian avers that we too can be ambidextrous when we are not changed 
either by an abundance or a lack of present things. 

The stage has now been set for Cassian’s conclusion, namely, that Paul epito- 
mized this type of person: «That the truly ambidextrous teacher of the Gentiles 
was this way himself he testifies when he says: “I have learned to be satisfied in 
whatever I find myself. I know how to be humbled and I know how to abound. 
Everywhere and in everything I have been instructed how to be full and how 
to be hungry and how to abound and how to endure want. I can do everything 
in him who strengthens me” (Phil 4:11-13)». Needless to say, Augustine had 
not used this quotation nor that from 2 Cor 6:7 in constructing his picture of 
Paul as the antithesis of the person with apatheia. Thus Cassian has meticulously 
crafted an icon of the ambidextrous person and the ideal of apatheia using Scrip- 
tural examples. In particular he describes Job and Paul with traditional philo- 
sophical terminology, fashioning an icon that provides a counter to Augustine’s 


portrait of Paul.“ 





65 See ORIGENE, Traité des principes IV (Livres III et IV): Commentaire et Fragments, ed. 
H. Crouzel - M. Simonetti (SC 269), Paris 1980, 20, n. 17. Both Rufinus and Jerome 
translated this Greek phrase, found frequently in Origen and other patristic authors, as 
principale cordis. See GW.H. Lampe, A Patristic Greek Lexicon, Oxford 1961, sv. Cassian 
also uses it in Jast. 6.11.1; 8.XXIL 1; Conl. 5.XIV.3; 7.XIL3; 24.XIL4; 20.IX 4. 


66  Itis interesting and may be relevant to note that Basil in his Letter 2 had also cited Job 
as an example of courage and had noted that he remained unmoved in the face of adver- 
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THE SEAL OF ADAMANT 


Chapter 11 introduces what Cassian himself refers to as a digression in which 
the speaker seeks to show how the perfect man remains steadfast (semper inmo- 
bilem) when faced with the most onerous trials and afflictions. These trials prove 
virtue, cleanse or purify, and punish. At the end of this lengthy discussion, he 
returns to his subject and introduces a new and final image for the just man. His 
mind must not be soft as wax, which receives its form from some mark stamped 
upon it and thus has no character of its own. «On the contrary, our mind must 
be like a kind of adamant seal (adamantinum signatorium), so that it always re- 
tains its own character inviolable and shapes and transforms whatever happens 
to it into its own likeness, without, however, being stamped itself by the things 
that happen to it». Jerome had ridiculed Evagrius’s concept of apatheia, saying 
that it must mean that one becomes either «a stone or God». This image takes 
on great irony, for the person attaining apatheia appears like a stone, but not in 
the sense intended by Jerome. He is a uniquely hard stone, the kind from which 
seals are made.® He is so secure in his identity that he leaves his imprint on the 





sity: diépevev 6 abtóc Ataneivatov navtayod TO Ths yoxs ppóvnua õiacóčov. Basil also 
notes in the same place that painters use models at which they look continuously in an 
effort to transfer the characteristics to their own work. In the same way, he says, those 
who seck to achieve perfection should constantly fix their gaze on the lives of the saints, 
images that move and act, in an effort to acquire their characteristics. This is precisely the 
kind of image that Cassian is seeking to produce. For a similar idea in Chrysostom, see 
PG 63, 484 [317] Adversus eos qui non adfuerant: Todta dov, ayamnté, tata ipno, 
Kai Ti eikóva. TADTHV Tv ozoypaqgeicav avoAaBov, Eunngov TO ovveiðóti TH oð: Küv Ev 
aOvpia Mc, NPOG adTOV KATÜPELYE, KÜV £v TAOTO, TO qüppakov Evreödev Aáppave, dotE 
une nroxeia Bartıohrvon, unte TAOVTO QvONOTvol- kàv naildag Anoßarng, ExEIc Evreüdev 
nv TapaKAnot. 

67  Conl. 6.XII: Quin potius debet uelut quoddam esse adamantinum signatorium, ut inuiola- 
bilem mens nostra figuram sui semper custodiens characteris uniuersa quae incurrerint sibi ad 
qualitatem sui status signet atque transformet, ipsa uero insigniri nullis incursibus possit. 


68 Coris, The Stoic Tradition from Antiquity to the Early Middle Ages 2, 118, states that «a 
stamp made of steel» is a Stoic image but gives no references. It seems more likely that 
the reference is to stone as noted already by Gazaeus (PL 49, 663, note b) citing Pliny, 
Naturalis historia XVILÁ, to the effect that it is a stone so hard that it does not cede even 
to iron or fire. The Greek word originally means invincible and was applied to the hardest 
metal and also by Theophrastus to the hardest crystalline gem then known, the emery- 
stone of Naxos, an amorphous form of corundam (see The Oxford English Dictionary, sw. 
«adamant» ). I have not been able to locate any other example of a seal of adamantine. 
Ramsey gives as references PLATO, Leg. 633d and ORIGEN, CCels 4.26. These references 
are to the heart and the soul being like wax; in Theaetetus 191d the image of wax and the 
seal ring is used. 
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world around him rather than receiving his identity from the ebb and flow of 
fortune. The irony magnifies because Origen, against whom Jerome directed so 
much polemic in his later years, had been called Adamantius even by Jerome 
himself. Noteworthy also is John Chrysostom’s use of the word adamantios to 
describe both Job and Paul.” Cassian may well have been aware of this usage, for 
he knew Chrysostom personally and had heard him preach during his years in 
Constantinople. 


THE IMMUTABILITY OF GOD AND THE CHANGEABILITY OF 
MAN 


Cassian, having dealt with the charge that apatheia means that one is insensitive 
or like a stone, turns to Jerome’s other charge, that it means one is God. The final 
section of this conference (chaps. 13-17) concentrates not only on this misun- 
derstanding, but deals also with the ideas of spiritual progress, the practice of 
virtue, and, incidentally, the Pelagian concept of impeccantia. Germanus question 
introduces the section: «Is our mind able to hold on to one state constantly and 
to remain always in the same condition?» The obvious answer to this is «no», 
because if it were possible, then the Pelagian claim to be able to arrive at a state in 
which it is not possible to sin (inpeccantia) would be justified. After all, Jerome 
had savagely attacked Evagrius of Pontus precisely in the context of refuting the 





69 Eusebius had noted in Book 6 of his Ecclesiastical History that this was a name given to 
Origen, a text translated by Rufinus into Latin: Adamantius autem, erat enim et hoc no- 
men Origeni, cum per illud tempus Zefyrinus Romanae ecclesiae praesideret, Romam venit, 
sicut ipse in quodam loco scripsit dicens voti sibi fuisse, ut antiquissimam Romanorum videret 
ecclesiam. (Hist. eccl. 6,14,10). Rufinus used the word frequently in the prefaces to his 
translations of Origen’s works but particularly worthy of note is the fact that in his Apolo- 
gia against Jerome, he points out that Jerome had used the name for Origen with approval. 
The word is found many times in Jerome’s works, e.g. Epist. 33,4. 


70 The word is found very frequently in Chrysostom’s works, more frequently in fact than 
in any other Greek patristic writer. With regard to Paul, for example, he writes; AAAG 
TOV aida, TOV TOUTOD Havualeı tfjg Kaprepiag 7] Ipapn; Kai noia ddapavtivn vuoyr| trjv 
TToXov Sbvait’ äv &uióeí&no0n ónopovr|v; (De laudibus sancti Pauli apostoli 1. 8.1), CPG: 
4344; SCh 300 (1982). Of Job he wrote: Od yàp Eotıv, ónep üpyóuevoc sirov, ovjupopà 
£v üvOpónoic, fv ody ón£uewev ó navtóc &ðáuavtoç o0toc oteppórepoc, MOV Kal xevíav 
Kai vócov Kai AnoßoANv zaíócv Kai Inniav tocootov ypnuátov àO0póov oneveykov: Kai 
st’ ékeivo, ótt Tapa yovoukóg ém1PovAEvOEic, Tapa OiAw@v &mnpsao0sig, Tapa oiketõv 
10Aeuneic, 51 navt@v anEedeikvuto TÉTPAG ÅNÁONG oTEPPdtEpos, kai tatto. Tpd TOD VOLOD 
xai tig xapitoc. (Adversus eos qui non adfuerant, PG 63, 484.43). He uses the word of both 
Job and Paul many other times. 
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Pelagian claim that «man can live without sin, if he so wishes».’! He also coined 
the term inpeccantia to describe this claim and equated it with apatheia.” He too 
had cited the text of Job 14:4-5, among others, to refute the Pelagian claim. 

Theodore responds by introducing the concept of spiritual progress by 
means of a composite quotation from Paul: «As the Apostle says, it is necessary 
for “one who is renewed in the spirit of his mind” (Eph 4:23) to make progress 
every day, “always reaching out to what is ahead" (Phil 3:13)». Jerome of course 
had likewise cited Paul, especially Rom 7:17 and 23 as evidence of the impos- 
sibility of being without sin. Theodore then develops the notion of progress to 
show that either one must continue to make progress or fall back and lose what 
he has gained. «The mind of man», he observes, «cannot remain constantly in 
the same state, nor will any holy persons, while living in this flesh, possess the 
height of the virtues in such a way that they will abide unchangingly (ut immo- 
bilis perseueret) >. To justify this statement he then cites Job 15:14-15: «What 
is a human being that he should be spotless, and one who is born of woman that 
he should appear righteous? Behold, among his holy ones no one is changeless, 
and the heavens are not pure in his sight»? Only God then can be said to be 
inmutabilis by nature and this is supported with additional texts drawn from Ps 
103:27 and Mal 3:6. 

Theodore then turns to the question of progress: «Therefore», he says, « we 
must always push ourselves with unceasing care and concern to attain the virtues 
(ad uirtutum studia inremissa cura ac sollicitudine), and we must constantly oc- 
cupy ourselves in their exercise (ipsisque nos iugiter exercitiis occupare), lest our 
progress suddenly cease and regression occur». Here the Latin text is of impor- 
tance for it reflects the now traditional Latin terminology for the concept of 
askesis. The word studium/studia had been used by the first Latin translator of 





71 JEROME, Epist. 133, 3, (CSEL 56, 244, 1.22): nibil noui adserunt, qui in huiusce modi sibi 
adplaudentes perfidia simplices quidem indoctos que decipiunt, sed ecclesiasticos uiros, qui 
in lege dei die ac nocte meditantur, decipere non ualent. pudeat eos principium et sociorum 
suorum, qui aiunt posse bominem sine peccato esse, si uelit - quod graece dicunt àvapáptntov 
- et quia hoc ecclesiarum per orientem aures ferre non possunt, simulant se "sine peccato" 
quidem dicere, sed àvapáptntov dicere non audere, quasi aliud sit "absque peccato" et aliud 
dvapdptytoy et non graecum sermonem, qui apud illos conpositus est, duobus uerbis sermo 
latinus expresserit. si absque peccato dicis et bvapaptytov te dicere diffiteris, damna ergo eos, 
qui Gvapdaptntov praedicant. sed non facis. 


72 See SHERIDAN, «The Controversy over andern», 336-337. 


73 Cassian has cited the text according to the Vulgate, which he does not always do: quid est 
bomo, ut inmaculatus sit, et iustus appareat natus de muliere? Ecce inter sanctos eius nemo 
inmutabilis, et caeli non sunt mundi in conspectu eius. 
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the Vita Antonii to render the Greek askesis and Cassian uses the term frequently 
in various combinations to describe this classical idea.” Here studium is also 
coupled with the word exercitiis which in fact is also a rendering of askesis. It is 
important for Cassian to restate this concept in this context, for it is essential 
to the concept of progress in virtue. Progress is achieved precisely through prac- 
tice, through exercises. Jerome in Letter 133 had associated the idea with the 
Pelagians (and the Stoics), who, he said, claimed that one could extirpate the 
passions through meditation and an assiduous practice of virtue (meditatione 
et adsidua exercitatione uirtutum). Cassian returns to this concept later at the 
end of chap. 16 when he restates the principle that God alone is «unchangeable 
and good» (immutabilis uel bonum). He alone does not acquire this goodness 
through «laborious effort» (industriae studio), yet another phrase that trans- 
lates askesis. Theodore sums up: « Therefore no virtue can be possessed unwaver- 
ingly (inmobiliter) by a human being, but for it to be firmly maintained once it 
has been acquired it must always be preserved with the same concern and effort 
with which it was obtained »." In Cassian's view neither askesis nor apatheia 
leads to a state where one cannot sin nor to being divine, as Jerome asserted. 
But one must always aim at apatheia, as he makes clear in the first Conference, 
engaging in spiritual exercises and the practice of virtue in order to avoid regres- 
sion. Sin remains a constant possibility. 

Cassian had affirmed this possibility in an even more striking formulation 
earlier in the same chapter. When alluding to the quotation from Job 14:4-5 cit- 
ed back in chap. 14, he had noted that not even the heavenly powers are immune 
to change: «For it is one thing to possess an unchanging nature and another not 
to be changed because of zeal for virtue and perseverance in the good, which is 
due to the grace of an immutable God. Whatever is acquired and maintained 
through diligence can also be lost through negligence». One could not ask for 





74 See M. SHERIDAN, «The Spiritual and Intellectual World of Early Egyptian Monasti- 
cism», in this volume, 66-67 and the references cited there, especially L-T.A. LORIE, 
Spiritual Terminology in the Latin Translations of the Vita Antonii with reference to fourth 
and fifth century monastic literature, Utrecht 1955, 25-34. 


75 Both terms belong to the traditional Latin vocabulary for the Greek concept of askesis. See 
SENECA, Ira 1,12; JEROME, Epist. 69,9. 

76 Conl. 6.XVL3: Nulla igitur uirtus potest inmobiliter ab bomine possideri, sed ut parta iugi- 
ter teneatur, necesse est eam semper illa qua adquisita est sedulitate atque industria custodiri. 


77  Conl 6.XVI.l: Aliud namque est inmutabilis naturae esse, aliud uirtutis industria boni- 
que custodia per inmutabilis dei gratiam non mutari. 2. Quidquid enim per diligentiam uel 
adquiritur uel tenetur, potest etiam per neglegentiam deperire. 
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a clearer anti-Pelagian formulation, but clearly it is not Jerome’s position. Here 
Cassian has also introduced the concept of grace, for to persevere in the good is 
due to the grace of the immutable God. 

The final chapter of the Conference focuses on the idea that spiritual ruin 
is caused by gradual neglect of spiritual practice rather than by a sudden fall. 
The insistence on practice, of course, reinforces the concept of askesis or spiri- 
tual exercises that has already been stressed. The Conference concludes with a 
reference to the point of departure - the death of the saints - thus forming an 
inclusion. Cassian adds that whereas at the beginning he and Germanus had 
been filled with sadness over the death of the saints, they were now even more 
filled with joy at what they had heard from Abba Theodore. This is also ironic 
in view of the fact that Jerome in Letter 133,1 had erroneously included joy 
among the passions, which, he claimed, the Pelagians and the philosophers seek 
to extirpate. 

To summarize: a close reading reveals Cassian’s sixth Conference reveals it 
to be a carefully crafted response to the positions of Augustine and Jerome in 
which they had attacked the concept of apatheia, equating it with both insen- 
sibility and the Pelagian notion of a state in which one cannot sin (called by 
Jerome inpeccantia). Cassian has used the traditional Latin philosophical ter- 
minology and biblical examples to present the Stoic ideal of the sage in fully 
Christian dress. In effect he also employed many of the elements already utilized 
by Jerome and Augustine but arranged them in a different way. The ideal is the 
ambidextrous man represented above all by Job and Paul, models of tranquil- 
litas, inmobilitas and constantia, in other words, models of apatheia. 


«DIGNE DEO». 
A TRADITIONAL GREEK PRINCIPLE 
OF INTERPRETATION IN LATIN DRESS 


Dealing with the vice of anger in the eighth book of his Institutes, John Cas- 
sian observes that some people appeal to the Scriptures to justify their anger 
by pointing out that God is said to be angry in the Scriptures.! As examples of 
such texts, he quotes Ps 105(106):40 «Then the anger of the Lord was kindled 
against his people, and he abhorred his heritage» and Ps 6:1 «O Lord, rebuke 
me not in thy anger, nor chasten me in thy wrath». After noting the various 
ways in which the biblical authors use anthropomorphic language of God, he 
insists that these expressions cannot be interpreted according to their literal 
sense. Indeed, it would be sacrilegious and blasphemous to do so. Although it 
is necessary to use human language to speak of God's powers and activity, these 
expressions must not be interpreted àv0ponono00c, that is, according to the 
lowliness of human passion, but in a sense that is worthy of God, to whom all 
passions are foreign (digne Deo qui omni perturbatione alienus est)? 

Cassian invokes what appears to be a similar principle of interpretation in 
Conference 23 with regard to Paul's statement in Romans 7:14: «And so, I my- 
self with my mind serve the law of God, but with my flesh the law of sin»? 
He explains that these words must be understood in terms of «the deepest dis- 
positions of the one who spoke them,» and that we must «examine what the 





1 — Inst. 8.1.2. In his edition, J.-C. Guy (JEAN CASSIEN, Institutions cénobitiques, ed. J.- 
C. Guy (SCh 109), Paris 1965) suggests in a note that Cassian has in mind here the 
anthropomorphite monks mentioned by the historians Sozomen and Socrates and 
described by Cassian himself in the tenth Conference. However, as will be shown, the 
question of God's anger had been discussed extensively in earlier Latin literature and 
Cassian makes use of the traditional Latin vocabulary used in that discussion. 

2 Inst. 8.1.4. The Greek term had already been used by Jerome many times, notably in Comm. 
in Esaiam 1,1,13 and in In Hieremiam I. vi, 1 (CSEL 59: 177,2), 4 (CSEL 59: 233,5), 5 
(CSEL 59: 333,21), 6 (CSEL 59:436,9). The latter work, composed at the end of Jerome’s 
life, is strongly anti-Pelagian in tone and was almost certainly known to Cassian. 

3 The translation is that of the Latin text as cited by Cassian, Conl. 23.1.5: see JOHN 
CASSIAN, The Conferences, tr. B. Ramsey (ACW 57), New York 1997, 790. All translations 


from the Conferences are from this edition. 
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blessed Apostle calls good and what he pronounces bad by comparison, not in 
accordance with the surface meaning of the words but with the same insight 
that he himself had, and to look for an understanding that is in keeping with the 
dignity and rank of the speaker ».* 

Are we dealing here with the same principle of interpretation applied to God 
as author of the Scriptures and to Paul as author of the Letter to the Romans, 
as at first sight it might seem to be, or are they distinct rules of interpretation? 
In both cases the text is to be interpreted in terms of what is known about its 
author or about the object of the text, in this case God. 

The terminology used by Cassian, «worthy of God,» has in fact an almost 
exact Greek equivalent, deonpenög, which is found once in Pindar and then 
later in Hellenistic Greek after 100 BC particularly in Philo of Alexandria? 
Although the notion of what is fitting or appropriate in general can be found 
already in the works of Homer,‘ it was first used as an instrument for criticiz- 
ing an anthropomorphic conception of the gods by Xenophanes, whose philo- 
sophical theology, according to Werner Jaeger, «has done more than anything 
else to smooth the way for accepting Judaeo-Christian monotheism».’ In one 
fragment Xenophanes states: «... One god is the highest among gods and men; 
In neither his form nor his thought is he like mortals».* This God, says Xeno- 
phanes «... ever abides in the selfsame place without moving; nor is it fitting 
(enınp£nei) for him to move hither and thither, changing his place».? Deity 
must also and above all be free from any moral weakness. In another fragment 
Xenophanes says «... Homer and Hesiod say that the gods do all manner of 
things which men would consider disgraceful: adultery, stealing, deceiving each 





4  Conl.23.11.1: Superest igitur ut uirtutem sensus ex intimo dicentis metiamur adfectu, et quid 
beatus apostolus dixerit bonum quid ue conparatione eius pronuntiauerit malum non nuda 
significatione uerborum, sed eodem quo ille discutiamus intuitu, intellectum quoque eius se- 
cundum dignitatem pronuntiantis ac meritum perscrutemur. 

5 O. DREYER, Untersuchungen zum Begriff des Gottgeziemenden in der Antike (Spudasmata 
24), Hildesheim-New York 1970. Dreyer, p. 11, says it is first found in its «rationel-eth- 
ischen» meaning in Philo, although in its cultic sense it is found once in Pindar and then 
in inscriptions after 100 BC. 

6 DREYER, Untersuchungen, 11-20. 

W. JAEGER, The Theology of the Early Greek Philosophers (Ihe Gifford Lectures 1936), 
Oxford 1947, 38ff. 

8 JAEGER, The Theology of the Early Greek Philosophers, 42. The fragment is found in CLEM- 

ENT, Strom. V, 109 (Xenophanes B 23). The translations of Xenophanes are from Jaeger. 


9 JAEGER, The Theology of the Early Greek Philosophers, 45, n. 28 (Xenophanes B 26). 
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other». He also notes the tendency of each race to project its gods in its own 
image and likeness, observing, «’Ihe gods of the Ethiopians are black with snub 
noses, while those of the Thracians are blond, with blue eyes and red hair»." 
And in the same vein he remarks satirically that «if cattle and horses had hands, 
and were able to paint with their hands, and to fashion such pictures as men 
do, then horses would pattern the forms of the gods after horses, and cows after 
cattle, giving them just such a shape as those which they find in themselves» .'? 

Jaeger concludes that Xenophanes can really be understood only as a theo- 
logian. The source of his theology is not really philosophical nor does it rests 
on logical proof but «springs from an immediate sense of awe at the sublim- 
ity of the Divine». His criticism of the anthropomorphic conception of the 
gods is that all these human frailties, moral or otherwise, are out of keeping with 
God’s essential nature. Neither human misdeeds nor speech, nor human form 
nor generation are appropriate to the Divine. The concept of God thus becomes 
a hermeneutical principle or tool. 

Surprisingly little attention has been given to the role of this principle in the 
Latin Christian interpretation of the Scriptures with which we are here con- 
cerned. Therefore it may not be out of place to offer a brief a survey of its use 
before it came to be used by Cassian. First of all, however, it is necessary to give 
a brief summary of its history in the Greek world, for there are several ports of 
entry through which it could have reached Cassian and his contemporaries in 
the early fifth century. Although the principle may be observed in Pindar,” it is 
really with Plato that it becomes prominent in the philosophic tradition. In the 
well-known discussion about the education of future rulers in the Republic, it 
is asserted that the stories told by Homer and Hesiod about the gods and he- 
roes contain lies, that is, «an erroneous representation is made of the nature of 
gods and heroes, - as when a painter paints a portrait not having the shadow of 





10 JAEGER, The Theology of the Early Greek Philosophers, 47 (Xenophanes B 11, B 12). 


11 JAEGER, The Theology of the Early Greek Philosophers, 47, n. 42 CLEMENT, Strom. VII, 22 
(Xenophanes B 16). 


12 JAEGER, The Theology of the Early Greek Philosophers, 47, n. 41 CLEMENT, Strom. V, 110 
(Xenophanes B 15). 


13 JAEGER, The Theology of the Early Greek Philosophers, 49. 


14 A dissertation on the subject was written at Harvard but it has never been published: 
H.A. Reiche, A History of the Concepts Oeonpenrg and ieponpenng (Harvard University 
Dissertation), Cambridge, Mass. 1955, 263. The scope of Reiche’s work is much broader 
than the question of the use of this concept as an exegetical tool. 


15 DREYER, Untersuchungen, 24-28. 
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a likeness to the original».'é The words unö&v &oıköta express the idea of unfit- 
ting, unseemly or inappropriate. In the ensuing discussion, the battles, plots, and 
quarrels among the gods are given as examples of the kind of behavior that one 
would not want children to imitate." Even if allegorical interpretations could 
be given to these stories, they should not be recounted to children, who are un- 
able to distinguish what is allegorical and what is not. 

Aristotle appeals to a similar criterion in support of his thesis that happiness 
is to be found in contemplation. After mentioning several activities, which it 
would be absurd to ascribe to the gods, such as making contracts, confronting 
dangers, practicing temperance, he remarks «if we were to run through them 
all, the circumstances of action would be found trivial and unworthy ofthe gods 
(nıxpa Kai &vá&u 028v) ».'* He concludes that the only activity befitting God 
is contemplation and that the human activity most akin to God’s to this must 
constitute the nature of happiness. 

After Plato and Aristotle the earlier Stoics also made use of this category in 
order to justify the procedure of allegorizing Homer. Both Stoics and Epicu- 
reans employed this notion frequently in their critique of the Homeric gods.” 


PHILO OF ALEXANDRIA 


Already in the second century BC the unknown author of the Letter of Aristeas 
had admonished his readers: «For you must not fall into the degrading idea 
that it was out of regard to mice and weasels and other such things that Mo- 
ses drew up his laws with such exceeding care. All these ordinances were made 
for the sake of righteousness to aid the quest for virtue and the perfecting of 
character ».?° This Hellenistic Jewish author certainly regarded the laws of the 
Pentateuch are the divinely inspired work of Moses, but he could not imagine 
that his God would be interested in making laws about mice and weasels, etc. 





16 PLATO, Republic 1,377 (Otav eixáCn vic KaKdc [obotav] tà Aóyo, nepi Dedv te Kai piov 
oloi iow, Gozep ypagedcs unõèv Eoıköta ypáqov oic äv Önora BovAnÜfi ypayaı); see DREY- 
ER, Untersuchungen, 28. 

17 PLATO, Republic 11,378. 


18 ARISTOTLE, Nichomachean Ethics, 1178b. Tr. W.D. Ross in The Basic Works of Aristotle, 
ed. R. McKeon, New York 1941, 1107. 

19 See DREYER, Untersuchungen, 42-67 for these developments as well as for the use of the 
criterion by Plutarch. 

20 Letter of Aristeas, 144. Translation from The Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the Old 
Testament 2, ed. R.H. Charles, Oxford 1913, 108. 
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Such laws must be interpreted to contain ethical teaching for men. The second 
century Jewish exegete Aristobulos likewise seems to have felt it necessary to 
defend Moses from the charge of éAoyia (wrong or literal interpretations).?! 

However, it is chiefly in the exegetical writings of Philo, that the criterion 
of what is «worthy of» or «fitting» for God comes to be widely applied to 
the interpretation of the Scriptures. For example, with reference to Gen 2:7: 
«the Lord God formed man of dust from the ground, and breathed into his 
nostrils the breath of life,» he writes, «for God forbid that we should be in- 
fected with such monstrous folly (&tonía) as to think that God employs for 
inbreathing organs such as mouth or nostrils; for God is not only not in the 
form of man, but belongs to no class or kind». He then explains that the ex- 
pression «breath into» must be understood to mean that God sent his spirit 
into the human intellect so that man could have knowledge of God. The ex- 
pression also has an ethical sense, because, just as the face is the dominant part 
of the body, so is the intellect the dominant part of the soul and God gives his 
spirit to this part.” 

Commenting on the statement in Gen 3:8 that the man hid himself from 
God, Philo writes: «Were one not to interpret it allegorically, it would be im- 
possible to accept the statement, for God fills and penetrates all things, and has 
left no spot void or empty of his presence ».? Philo applies the terminology of 
what is fitting extensively in his interpretations, making use especially of the 
terms Oeompemrs and ieponpenng, etc. The concept of àv0ponono0éc (as if hav- 
ing human passions) also seems to originate with Philo, who regards it as even 
less fitting than anthropomorphism.?* 

It is evident in these authors that a certain conception of God dominates 
their exegetical practice and what is inconsistent with this conception must be 





21 N. WALTER, Der Thoraausleger Aristobulos. Untersuchungen zu seinen Fragmenten und zu 
pseudepigraphischen Resten der jüdischhellenistischen Literatur (TU 86), Berlin 1964, 135. 


22 Leg 1,36-39. Tr.: Philo 1, ed. EH. Colson - G.H. Whitaker (LCL 226), Cambridge, Mass. 
1929, 171. 

23 Leg. IILA: ei ö& un &AAnyophosié tic, Gdbvatov napaðéčaoðar tò npokeinevov: návta yàp 
TMEMANPAKEV ó Besòs Kai Si n&vrov S1EANALOEV Kai KEVOV ODdSEV ODDE EPNLLOV GTOAEAOUTEV 
Eavrod. nolov N ttc tónov EEEEL, £v à ovy 0góc &oxu tr. Philo 1, 303. 

24 See DREYER, Untersuchungen, 124, n. 388. In the Thesaurus Linguae Graecae all seven 
instances of the word from the third century BC to the first century AD are from Philo. 
The use of the criterion «worthy of God» and its various Greek equivalents in Philo is 
treated extensively by DREYER, Untersuchungen, 68-144. 
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interpreted allegorically.”° The same assumption appears to underlie also Paul's 
citation of Deut 25:4 («You shall not muzzle an ox while it treads out grain ») 
in 1 Cor 9:8-10. He applies this text allegorically to his own situation with the 
comment: «Is God concerned here for oxen, or does he not rather say this for 
our sakes?» This echoes the sentiment of pseudo-Aristeas that God could hard- 
ly be concerned with mice and weasels. 


CLASSICAL LATIN LITERATURE 


This concept of what is fitting, worthy, or appropriate to divinity and a specific 
terminology for it enter into Latin literature with Cicero and Varro. The speech 
of the Stoic, Lucilius Balbus, in Cicero’s De natura deorum, 11,28,70 refers to 
the passage of Xenophanes quoted above in Plato’s Republic. Balbus remarks 
sarcastically: 


We know what the gods look like and how old they are, their dress ... and all 
about them is distorted into the likeness of human frailty. They are actually 
represented as liable to passions and emotions - we hear of their being in love, 
sorrowful, angry; according to the myths they even engage in wars and battles, 
and that not only when as in Homer two armies are contending and the gods 
take sides... These stories and these beliefs are utterly foolish; they are stuffed 
with nonsense and absurdity of all sorts.” 


Arguing for intelligence and providence as attributes of the gods and against 
ignorance on their part, Balbus observes, «But ignorance is foreign to the divine 
nature (aliena naturae deorum), and weakness, with a consequent incapacity to 
perform one’s office, in no way suits with the divine majesty (cadit in maiesta- 





25 This was already the case in the pagan world as well with regard to the interpretation of 
Homer. See J. PÉPIN, La Tradition de LAllegorie de Philon dAlexandrie a Dante, Paris 
1987, 178-179 and the literature cited there. 


26 CICERO, De natura deorum, 11,28,70: et formae enim nobis deorum et aetates et vestitus 
ornatusque noti sunt, genera praeterea coniugia cognationes, omniaque traducta ad 
similitudinem inbecillitatis humanae. nam et perturbatis animis inducuntur: accepimus 
enim deorum cupiditates aegritudines iracundias; nec vero, ut fabulae ferunt, bellis proeliisque 
caruerunt, nec solum ut apud Homerum cum duo exercitus contrarios alii dei ex alia parte 
defenderent, sed etiam ut cum Titanis ut cum Gigantibus sua propria bella gesserunt. baec 
et dicuntur et creduntur stultissime et plena sunt futtilitatis summaeque levitatis. English 
translation: Cicero 19 (LCL 268), tr. H. Rackham, Cambridge, Mass. 1951. Ihe reference 
to Xenophanes was noted by JAEGER, The Theology of the Early Greek Philosophers, 50. 
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tem deorum)». However, other interlocutors in this dialogue also appeal to 
Xenophane’s criterion. In refuting the Epicurean position, Cotta asks «for who 
could form a mental picture of such images? who could adore them and deem 
them worthy of worship or reverence?» (quis aut cultu aut religione dignas iu- 
dicare?). He goes on to say that Epicurus «does away with that which is the 
most essential element of supreme goodness and excellence» (id quod maxime 
proprium est optimae prestantissimaeque naturae). Here the key words are dignas 
and proprium. The same Cotta, criticising the Stoics’ deified abstractions, states, 
«Fortune has a very strong claim to be counted in this list, and nobody will 
dissociate fortune from inconstancy and haphazard action, which are certainly 
unworthy ofa deity». Further on in the same critique he observes, «So far did 
this sort of error go, that even harmful things were not only given the names of 
gods but actually had forms of worship instituted in their honor.... Let us there- 
fore banish from philosophy entirely the error of making assertions in discussing 
the immortal gods that are derogatory to their dignity ».? 

The same kind of terminology is employed by Cicero to argue against the di- 
vine origin of dreams in De divinatione, where the interlocutor (Marcus) states, 
«why does God, in planning for the good of the human race, convey his warn- 
ings by means of dreams which men consider unworthy (digna ducant) not only 
of worrying about, but even of remembering? ...And hence, if most dreams are 
unnoticed and disregarded, either God is ignorant of that fact, or he does a vain 
thing in conveying information by means of dreams; but neither supposition 
accords with the nature of a god (sed borum neutrum in deum cadit)». Quota- 
tions from Cicero could be multiplied but this is sufficient to illustrate the Latin 
terminology. A similar terminology can be found in certain passages of Varro 
and later Seneca?! 





27  Atetignoratio reum aliena naturae deorum est et sustinendi muneris propter inbecillitatem 
difficultas minime cadit in maiestatem deorum. 

28 CICERO, De natura deorum YL24,61: quo in genere vel maxime est fortuna numeranda, 
quam nemo ab inconstantia et temeritate seiunget, quae digna certe non sunt deo. 

29 CICERO, De natura deorum 1124,64: Omnis igitur talis a philosophia pellatur error, ut, 
cum de dis inmortalibus disputemus, dicamus digna dis inmortalibus. 

30 CICERO, De divinatione 11,125. English translation: Cicero 20 (LCL 154), tr. W.A. Fal- 
coner, Cambridge, Mass. 1923. 

31 For Varro, see below the passages quoted by Augustine in The City of God. Examples of 
usage by Seneca can be found in Dial. 1,2,9,3 (De prouidentia); Ben. 7,7,3; Ep. 18,13,1. 
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TERTULLIAN 


Among Latin Christian writers Tertullian is the first to use this criterion exten- 
sively, particularly in his work Contra Marcionem. It may reasonably be inferred 
that Marcion had also appealed to this norm in his own works.” Arguing against 
Marcion’s doctrine of a dual divinity - the Old Testament creator God and the 
New Testament Savior God, Tertullian states: «But the Christian truth has dis- 
tinctly declared this principle, “God, if he is not one, is not”, because we more 
properly (dignius) believe that that has no existence which is not as it ought to 
be». He uses the same argument against Marcions separation of the function 
of creator from his God. «State some reason worthy of God (Deo dignam)», he 
says, «why he, supposing him to exist, created nothing» ?* The reason, he in- 
sists, must be limited to one of two: either he was unwilling to create or unable. 
«Now, that he was unable, is a reason unworthy of God»? Nothing in fact is 
so «proper and worthy of God» (propria et Deo digna) as the testimony of the 
creation.?6 «The world,» says Tertullian, «is not unworthy of God, for God has 
made nothing unworthy of Himself»? Against the Marcionite depreciation of 
the world, he adds, « And yet, if to have been the author of our creation, such as 
it is, be unworthy of God, how much more unworthy of Him is it to have cre- 
ated absolutely nothing at all! »*8 He goes on to note and enumerate, against the 
argument of the unworthiness of the world, all the elements of the world that 
philosophers have regarded as divine, concluding: «It is, indeed, enough for me 


32 See TERTULLIEN, Contre Marcion 1, ed. R. Braun (SCh 365), Paris 1990, 46. Braun notes 
that this criterion is invoked more than thirty times in this work. 


33 TERTULLIAN, Marc. L3: Sed ueritas christiana destricte pronuntiauit: deus si non unus 
est, non est, quia dignius credimus non esse quodcumque non ita fuerit, ut esse debebit. The 
translations of Tertullian are from The Ante-Nicene Christian Library 7, tr. P. Holmes, 


Edinburgh 1868. 


34 TERTULLIAN, Marc. L11,6: Aut exhibe rationem deo dignam, cur nihil condiderit, si est; 
quia condidisset, si fuisset, illo scilicet praeiudicio, quo et nostrum deum non alias manifestum 
est esse quam quia totum condidit boc. 


35  TzRTULLIAN, Marc. L11,7: Sed non potuisse indignum deo est 
36  TERTULLIAN, Marc. L13,1. Cum deum hoc gradu expellimus, cui nulla conditio tam pro- 


pria et deo digna quam creatoris testimonium praesignarit, narem contrabentes impudentis- 
simi marcionitae conuertuntur ad destructionem operum creatoris. 


37  TERTULLIAN, Marc. 13,2: Ergo nec mundus deo indignus; nihil etenim deus indignum se 
fecisset, etsi mundum homini, non sibi fecit, etsi omne opus inferius est suo artifice. 

38 TERTULLIAN, Marc. L13,3: Et tamen, si quale quid fecisse indignum est deo, quanto in- 
dignius deo est nihil eum omnino fecisse uel indignum, quo posset etiam digniorum auctor 
sperari. 
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that natural elements, foremost in site and state, should have been more readily 
regarded as divine than as unworthy of God». 


Turning to the question of God’s goodness and other qualities that can be 


attributed to him, Tertullian uses similar arguments. 


As touching this question of goodness, we have in these outlines of our argument 
shown it to be in no way compatible with Deity (minime deo adaequare), - asbeing 
neither natural, nor rational, nor perfect, but wrong, and unjust, and unworthy 
of the very name of goodness (bonitatis nomine indignam), -because, as far as 
the congruity of the divine character is concerned (in quantum deo congruat), it 
cannot indeed be fitting that that Being should be regarded as God who is alleged 
to have such a goodness, and that not in a modified way, but simply and solely. 
For it is, furthermore, at this point quite open to discussion, whether God ought 
to be regarded as a Being of simple goodness, to the exclusion of all those other 
attributes, sensations, and affections, which the Marcionites indeed transfer from 
their god to the Creator, and which we acknowledge to be worthy characteristics 
of the Creator too (in Creatore ut deo dignos), but only because we consider Him 
to be God. Well, then, on this ground we shall deny him to be God in whom all 
things are not to be found which befit the Divine Being (quae deo digna sint) 


Tertullian insists that Marcion’s God is hopelessly weak because Marcion re- 


fuses to ascribe to him the function of judge and the emotions that must accom- 


pany such a function, which include anger. He concludes: «If it is unbecoming 


for God to discharge a judicial function, or at least only so far becoming that 


He may merely declare His unwillingness, and pronounce His prohibition, then 


He may not even punish for an offense when it is committed. Now, nothing is 


so unworthy of the Divine Being as not to execute retribution on what He has 


disliked and forbidden » .*! 





39 


40 


4] 


TERTULLIAN, Marc. 1,13,5: Et superiores quidem situ aut sttu substantias sufficit facillius 
deos habitas quam deo indignas. 


TERTULLIAN, Marc. 1,25,1-2: Quod adtinet ad bonitatis quaestionem, his lineis deduximus 
eam minime deo adaequare, ut neque ingenitam neque rationalem neque perfectam, sed et 
improbam et iniustam et ipso iam bonitatis nomine indignam, quod scilicet i quantum deo 
congruat, in tantum deum non esse conueniat qui de tali bonitate etiam praeferatur, nec de 
tali modo uerum et sola. Iam enim et hoc discuti par est, an deus de sola bonitate censendus 
sit. Negatis ceteris adpendicibus sensibus et adfectibus, quos marcionitae quidem a deo suo 
abigunt in creatorem, nos uero [et] agnoscimus in creatore ut deo dignos, et ex boc quoque 
negabimus deum in quo non omnia, quae deo digna sint, constent. 


TERTULLIAN, Marc. L26,3: Si indignum est deum iudicare, aut si eatenus dignum est deum 
iudicare, qua tantummodo nolit et probibeat, non etiam defendat admissum, atquin nibil 
deo tam indignum quam non exequi quod noluit et prohibuit. 
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In the second book of this work Tertullian returns to the question of divine 
punishments and, using the Stoic notion that the only real evil is the moral one, 
is able to insist that the divine punishments «are, no doubt, evil to those by 
whom they are endured, but still on their own account good, as being just and 
defensive of good and hostile to sin. In this respect they are, moreover, worthy 
of God».* He lists the punishments inflicted on the Egyptians in Exodus as 
examples. 

Defending the law and the prophets from the Marcionite charge that they 
were unworthy of God, Tertullian insists that, quite apart from their figura- 
tive sense, even on the literal level they exercised a positive function and «the 
prophets were also ordained by the self-same goodness of God, teaching pre- 
cepts worthy of God».? Another of the Marcionite objections to the God of 
the Old Testament was evidently that he swears oaths (Gen 22:16; Deut 32:40: 
Isa 45:23). To this Tertullian replies that «He swears by Himself, in order that 
you may believe God, even when He swears that there is besides Himself no 
other God at all». And he concludes with the extraordinary statement «Hence, 
if He swears both in His promises and His threatenings, and thus extorts faith 
which at first was difficult, nothing is unworthy of God which causes men to 
believe in God ».** This, if taken at face value, considerably broadens the scope 
of the concept «worthy of God». He invokes a similar principle in considering 
the question of the Incarnation and asserts 


that God would have been unable to hold any intercourse with men, if He had 
not taken on Himself the emotions and affections of man, by means of which 
He could temper the strength of His majesty, which would no doubt have been 
incapable of endurance to the moderate capacity of man, by such a humiliation 
as was indeed unworthy (sibi quidem indigna) of Himself, but necessary for 
man, and such as on this very account became worthy of God, because nothing 
is so worthy of God as the salvation of man.? 





42  TERTULLIAN, Marc. 1,143: Quae quidem illis mala sunt, quibus rependuntur, ceterum suo 
nomine bona, qua iusta et bonorum defensoria et delictorum inimica atque in boc ordine deo 
digna. 

43  TERTULLIAN, Marc. IL19,1-2: Ad hoc beneficium, non onus, legis adiuuandum etiam 
prophetas eadem bonitas dei ordinauit, docentes deo digna. 


44 TERTULLIAN, Marc. 1,262: Proinde si et in promissionibus aut comminationibus iurat, 
fidem in primordiis arduam extorquens, nihil deo indignum est, quod efficit deo credere. 


45  TERTULLIAN, Marc. IL27,1: Iam nunc, ut et cetera compendio absoluam, quaecumque 
adhuc ut pusilla et infirma et indigna colligitis ad destructionem creatoris, simplici et certa 
ratione proponam: deum non potuisse humanos congressus inire, nisi bumanos et sensus et ad- 
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In the end, however, Tertullian gives in to the weight of the philosophical 
tradition regarding the impassibility (å&náðsıa) of God by dividing the burden 
between Father and Son.“ All that is regarded as unworthy of God throughout 
the economy of salvation can be attributed to the Son acting for the unseen Fa- 
ther. He concludes in this often quoted statement: 


Whatever attributes therefore you require as worthy of God, must be found in 
the Father, who is invisible and unapproachable, and placid, and (so to speak) 
the God of the philosophers; whereas those qualities which you censure as 
unworthy must be supposed to be in the Son, who has been seen, and heard, and 
encountered, the Witness and Servant of the Father, uniting in Himself man 
and God, God in mighty deeds, in weak ones man, in order that He may give to 
man as much as He takes from God.” 


As Fredouille observes, this is a capitulation more to the philosophical tradi- 
tion than to the arguments of Marcion.? These examples must suffice to illus- 
trate the extensive use made of this principle in the thought of Tertullian. With 
Tertullian, however, the question of what is worthy or unworthy of God has 
become a principle of interpreting the Scriptures and not merely an instrument 


of apologetic for the Christian God against the pagan gods.” 


LACTANTIUS 


The apologetic use of the terminology is developed extensively by Arnobius 
(Adversus Nationes) and Lactantius (Institutiones divinae), in both of which the 





fectus suscepisset, per quos uim maiestatis suae, intolerabilem utique humanae mediocritati, 
bumilitate temperaret, sibi quidem indigna, homini autem necessaria, et ita iam deo digna, 
quia nihil tam dignum deo quam salus hominis. 


46 For this tradition, see H. FROHNHOFEN, Apatheia tou theou. Über die Affektlosigkeit Got- 
tes in der griechischen Antike und bei den griechischsprachigen Kirchenvätern bis zu Gregorios 
Thaumaturgos (Europäische Hochschulschriften XXIII/318), Frankfurt/M-Bern 1987. 


47  TERTULLIAN, Marc. 11,27,6: Igitur quaecumque exigitis deo digna, habebuntur in patre 
inuisibili incongressibili que et placido et, ut ita dixerim, philosophorum deo, quaecumque 
autem ut indigna reprebenditis, deputabuntur in filio et uiso et audito et congresso, arbitro 
patris et ministro, miscente in semetipso bominem et deum, in uirtutibus deum, in pusillita- 
tibus bominem, ut tantum bomini conferat quantum deo detrabit. 

48 J.-C. FREDOUILLE, Tertullien et la conversion de la culture antique (Etudes Augustinien- 
nes 47), Paris 1972, 161-162. 

49 On Tertullian’s exegesis in general, one may consult: T.P. O'MALLEY, Tertullian and the 
Bible. Language, Imagery, Exegesis, Nijmegen-Utrecht 1967. However, the author does 
not deal with our subject. 
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vocabulary of dignus, dedecus, maiestas, in deum convenire, inconveniens est deo, 
disconveniens deo, alienum a deo, proprius deo and (non) cadere in deum abounds. 
With Lactantius, however, we find the concept of that which is worthy of God 
used to defend the notion of God’s anger even more forcefully than in Tertul- 
lian. Lactantius attacks the Epicurean and Stoic use of the concept to deny the 
possibility of divine anger, making explicit reference to the transmission of this 
philosophic tradition through Posidonius by way of Cicero, who is the principal 
source for the terminology, although he makes reference to Seneca and other 
authors as well. Against the Epicurean view he writes: 


Accordingly , he is not God if he is not moved (which is proper to a living 
being), and if he does not do anything that is impossible to man (which is proper 
to God [proprium dei]), if he has no will whatsoever, no action, in short, no 
administration which is worthy of a god (deo digna sit). What greater, what more 
worthy administration (dignior administratio) can be assigned to God than the 
governance of the world, than the care of living things, and especially of the 
human race to which all earthly things are subject? What beatitude, then, can 
there be in God if quiet and immobile He is ever inactive; if He is deaf to those 
who pray, if blind to those who worship Him? What is so worthy (dignum), 
so befitting to God (proprium deo) as providence? But if he cares for nothing, 
provides for nothing, He has lost all divinity.” 


It is not our purpose here to follow the arguments advanced by Lactantius 
but only to note his use of the traditional Latin terminology for this concept. In 
fact Lactantius does not use the concept as an exegetical tool. His only appeal to 
Scriptural texts is to justify human anger and therefore a fortiori divine anger.”! 





50 | LACTANTIUS, De Ira, 4,3. Deus igitur non est, si nec mouetur, quod est proprium uiuentis, nec 
facit aliquid inpossibile homini, quod est proprium dei, si omnino nullam babet uoluntatem, 
nullum actum, nullam denique administrationem quae deo digna sit. 4. Et quae maior, quae 
dignior administratio deo adsignari potest quam mundi gubernatio, quam cura uiuentium 
maxime que generis bumani cui omnia terrena subiecta sunt? 5. Quae igitur in deo potest esse 
beatitudo, si semper quietus et inmobilis torpet, si precantibus surdus est, si colentibus caecus? 
Quid tam dignum, tam proprium deo quam prouidentia? 6. Sed si nihil curat, nibil prouidet, 
amisit omnem diuinitatem. English translation: LACTANTIUS, «The Wrath of God (De ira 
dei)», in The Minor Works, tr. M.F. McDonald (FC 54), Washington, D.C. 1965, 59-118. 

51 LACTANTIUS, De Ira 21. He alludes to Ps 4:5 and Eph 4:26. For Lactantius treatment 
of the problem of God’s anger in general, see: E.F. MICKA, The Problem of Divine Anger 


in Arnobius and Lactantius (The Catholic University of America Studies in Christian 
Antiquity 4), Washington, D.C. 1943. 
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AUGUSTINE 


The same terminology can be found occasionally in the writings of Hilary, Am- 


brose and Jerome, but it abounds in Augustine, who is of course well acquainted 
with philosophic criticism of the classical or poetic portrait of the gods found in 


Cicero and other Latin writers. In the City of God he writes: 


It is recorded that the very learned pontiff Scaevola had distinguished about 
three kinds of gods--one introduced by the poets, another by the philosophers, 
another by the statesmen. The first kind he declares to be trifling, because many 
unworthy things have been invented by the poets concerning the gods (quod 
multa de diis fingantur indigna); the second does not suit states, because it 
contains some things that are superfluous, ... And, truly, in these same books, 
Scaevola is not silent as to his reason for rejecting the poetic sort of gods, - to wit, 
«because they so disfigure the gods that they could not bear comparison even 
with good men, when they make one to commit theft, another adultery...» 


He also quotes Varro to the same effect: 


«... they call that kind mythical which the poets chiefly use; physical, that which 
the philosophers use; civil, that which the people use. As to the first I have 
mentioned», says he, «in it are many fictions, which are contrary to the dignity 
and nature of the immortals (multa contra dignitatem et naturam immortalium 


ficta). For we find in it that one god has been born from the head, another from 


the thigh, another from drops of blood; also, in this we find that gods have 
stolen, committed adultery, served men; in a word, in this all manner of things 
are attributed to the gods, such as may befall (cadere), not merely any man, but 
even the most contemptible man».” 





52 


53 


AUGUSTINE, Civ. IV,27: relatum est in litteras doctissimum pontificem scaeuolam disputasse 
tria genera tradita deorum: unum a poetis, alterum a philosophis, tertium a principibus 
ciuitatis. primum genus nugatorium dicit esse, quod multa de diis fingantur indigna; 
secundum non congruere ciuitatibus, quod babeat aliqua superuacua, aliqua etiam quae 
obsit populis nosse. de superuacuis non magna causa est; solet enim et a iuris peritis dici: 
superflua non nocent. quae sunt autem illa, quae prolata in multitudinem nocent? ... poeti- 
cum sane deorum genus cur scaeuola respuat, eisdem litteris non tacetur: quia sic uidelicet 
deos deformant, ut nec bonis bominibus comparentur, cum alium faciant furari, alium adul- 
terare.... The English translations of Augustine are by M. Dods: Nicene and Post-Nicene 
Fathers 2, ed. P. Schaff, Edinburgh 1886. 


AUGUSTINE, Civ. VL5: mythicon appellant, quo maxime utuntur poetae; physicon, quo 
philosophi, ciuile, quo populi.primum, inquit, quod dixi, in eo sunt multa contra dignitatem 
et naturam inmortalium ficta. in boc enim est, ut deus alius ex capite, alius ex femore sit, 
alius ex guttis sanguinis natus; in hoc, ut dii furati sint, ut adulterarint, ut seruierint bomini; 
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Augustine also uses the criterion of «worthiness» not only for apologetic 
purposes but as an instrument of interpretation. Commenting on Psalm 6:3 «O 
Lord, reprove me not in your anger», he writes, «Yet this emotion must not 
be attributed to God, as if to a soul, of whom it is said, “but Thou, O Lord of 
power, judgest with tranquillity.” Now that which is tranquil, is not disturbed. 
Disturbance then does not attach to God as judge (non ergo cadit in deum iu- 
dicem perturbation): but what is done by His ministers, in that it is done by His 
laws, is called His anger » ?* Similarly commenting on Psalm 9:13 «For requiring 
their blood, he has remembered» he observes: «But let no one suppose “He has 
remembered” to be so used, as though forgetfulness can attach to God (quasi 
obliuio cadat in Deum); but since the judgment will be after a long interval, it is 
used in accordance with the feeling of weak men, who think God has forgotten, 
because He does not act as speedily as they wish ».5 Likewise in commenting on 
Psalm 41, he notes that mutability does not attach to God (¿sta mutabilitas non 
cadit in deum).° The phrase «worthy of God» also finds ample use in Augus- 
tine's works. In the introduction to book 4 of his work unfinished work Against 
Julian, he promises to show that the laws of God are worthy of the governance 
of God and that the works of God are most worthy of God as Creator (haec 
postremo digna esse deo rectore, illa deo dignissima conditore). 

One final passage from Augustine should be quoted because of its similarity 
to the rules enunciated by Cassian. In the third book of the De Doctrina Christi- 
ana, Augustine makes the observation: « Those things, again, whether only say- 
ings or whether actual deeds, which appear to the inexperienced to be shameful, 
and which are ascribed to God, or to men whose holiness is put before us as an 
example, are wholly figurative, and the hidden kernel of meaning they contain 


denique in boc omnia diis adtribuuntur, quae non modo in bominem, sed etiam quae in 
contemptissimum bominem cadere possun”: 


54 AUGUSTINE, Enarrat. Ps., Psalm 6, par.3: qui tamen motus, non tamquam animae deo 
tribuendus est, de quo dictum est: tu autem, domine uirtutum, cum tranquillitate iudicas. quod 
autem tranquillum est, non est perturbatum. non ergo cadit in deum iudicem perturbatio; sed 
quod in eius ministris fit, quia per leges eius fit, iva eius dicitur.. For the same phrase see also 
Psalm 105, par. 32 and Questionum in heptateuchum libri septem, Genesis, quest. 39. 

55 AUGUSTINE, Enarrat. Ps., Psalm 9, par. 13: memoratus est autem, nemo ita positum putet, 
quasi obliuio cadat in deum; sed quia post longum tempus futurum est iudicium, secundum 
affectum infirmorum bominum positum est, qui quasi oblitum deum putant, quia non tam 
cito facit quam ipsi uolunt. For the same admonition, see also the comments on Psalm 87, 
par. 5 and Psalm 118, sermo 15, par. 1. 

56 | AUGUSTINE, Enarrat. Ps., Psalm 41, par. 7. 


57 AUGUSTINE, Contra Iulianum opus imperfectum IV (PL 45: 1338, 1.46). 
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is to be picked out as food for the nourishment of charity » ?* The principle of 
interpretation, in other words, must be our concept of God or our knowledge of 
the character of the person in question. 


ORIGEN 


Although chronologically Origen precedes Augustine and although his influ- 
ence on Latin exegesis was extensive even before his works were translated in 
Latin by Rufinus, it is through these translations that his work becomes part of 
the Latin exegetical patrimony. As might be expected from one strongly influ- 
enced by the Greek philosophical tradition and by Philo, the concept of what 
is worthy of God plays a significant role in his exegetical work. Already in his 
earlier work, Peri Archon (De Principiis), where the more general principles are 
set forth, Origen uses this concept both as a theological principle and as an ex- 
egetical tool. In the first book, he asserts that the idea of the Father begetting 
the Son must be understood as «some exceptional process, worthy of God (deo 
dignum), to which we can find no comparison whatever >.” Speaking of partici- 
pation in the Holy Spirit, he suggests that through grace a man may make such 
progress «that the life which he received from God shall be such as is worthy of 
God (deo dignum), who gave it to be pure and perfect». 

In the second book, treating the question of the unity of the Testaments, he 
discusses the statements of the Old Testament where God is said to be angry 
and points out that similar things can be found also in the New Testament. This 
leads to the general conclusion: «whenever we read of the anger of God, wheth- 
er in the Old or the New Testament, we do not take such statements literally, 
but look for the spiritual meaning in them, endeavoring to understand them in 
a way that is worthy of God» (deo dignum).9 A similar principle is stated in an 
even more general way in the fourth book of this work, which is of course dedi- 
cated to the principles of interpretation of the Scriptures: 





58 | AUGUSTINE, Doctr. chr. 11,18: quae autem quasi flagitiosa imperitis uidentur, siue tantum 
dicta siue etiam facta sunt uel ex dei persona uel ex hominum, quorum nobis sanctitas com- 
mendatur, tota figurata sunt, quorum ad caritatis pastum enucleanda secreta sunt. 


59  PArch 1,2,4: sed necesse est exceptum aliquid esse et deo dignum, cuius nulla prorsum compa- 
ratio non in rebus solum... 

60 PAreh 1,3,8. 

61 PArch 4,4: Sed nos sive in veteri sive in novo testamento, cum de ira dei legimus, non secundum 


litteram quae dicuntur advertimus, sed spiritalem intellectum requirimus in talibus, ut ita 
sentiamus, sicut intellegere de deo dignum est. 
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for we recognise that the letter is often impossible and inconsistent with itself, 
that is, that things, not only irrational but even impossible are occasionally 
described by it; but that we are to realise that with this external story are 
interwoven certain other matters which, when considered and comprehended 
in their inward meaning, provide us with a law which is useful to men and 


worthy of God (deo dignam).* 


This is of course the well known and controversial principle of defectus litterae 
in which the inrationabilia (= tù &Xoyo) and the inpossibilia (= tà &Sbvata) 
serve as triggers for a spiritual interpretation.“ It is worth underlining the dou- 
ble criterion for meaning, at least as we have it in the Latin text. It must be «use- 
ful to men» and «worthy of God». 

In practice Origen uses this principle frequently. In the homilies on Gen- 
esis, for example, he notes that the circumcision of the Church is honorable, 
holy and worthy of God (deo dignam), whereas that taken literally is unseemly, 
detestable, disgusting and vulgar.“ Likewise preaching on the marriage of Isaac 
in Genesis 24, Origen comments that if one interprets these things figuratively 
«he will find a marriage worthy of God (nuptias Deo dignas); for his soul is 
united with God».9 In fact, for Origen the criterion of «worthy of God» be- 
comes not only a tool for dealing with difficult passages, but a motivation for 





62 PArch 4,3,4: Haec autem omnia nobis dicta sunt, ut ostendamus quia hic prospectus est 
spiritus sancti, qui nobis scripturas divinas donare dignatus est, non ut ex sola littera vel 
in omnibus ex ea aedificari possimus, quam frequenter inpossibilem nec sufficientem sibi 
adesse depraebendimus, id est per quam interdum non solum inrationabilia, verum etiam 
inpossibilia designantur; sed ut intellegamus contexta esse quaedam huic visibili historiae, 
quae interius considerata et intellecta utilem bominibus et deo dignam proferunt legem. The 
latter phrase is missing in the Greek text. A similar formulation is found earlier in IV,2,9 
where the Greek text is tod 0:00 &&ıov. The English translation is from ORIGEN, On First 
Principles, tr. GW. Butterworth, New York 1966, 292. 


63 For further discussion of the principle of defectus litterae see M. Simonetti, Lettera e/o 
Allegoria. Un contributo alla storia dellesegesi patristica, Rome 1985, 85-86, 102, 115 et 
passim and ORIGENE, Traité des principes IV (Livres II et IV): Commentaire et Fragments, 
ed. H. Crouzel - M. Simonetti (SCh 269), Paris 1980, 191-194. The idea is not original 
with Origen but can be found in Philo, Hippolytus, Irenaeus and in the philosophical 
interpretations of the Homeric poems where it was employed to allegorize passages about 
the gods that were regarded as excessively anthropomorphic. See also PEPIN, La Tradition 
de LAllegorie, 167-186. 


64  HomGn, 11,6: si non etiam ipse sentis et intelligis banc ecclesiae circumcisionem honestam, 
sanctam, Deo dignam, illam vestram turpem, foedam, deformem, ipso etiam babitu et aspectu 
kakevmfaton praeferentem. See also IIL5 where he speaks of a circumcision «worthy of 
the word of God (dignam circumcisionem uerbi Dei)». 


65  HomGn,X,5. 
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finding a meaning for the entire text that is worthy of God. All of the Scriptures 
are the work of the Holy Spirit and all of them have a spiritual meaning, if not 
a literal one. Hence a meaning worthy of God or of the word of God or of the 
Holy Spirit can be found for all of them. After citing at length the prescriptions 
of Leviticus for sin offerings, Origen remarks that if one holds only to the literal 
sense of the passage it becomes an obstacle and cause of ruin for the Christian 
religion but if one discovers a sense worthy of God (digne Deo) to whom the 
Scriptures are attributed, then one can become a spiritual Jew.” Similarly at the 
end of an explanation of the prophecy of Balaam in Numbers, Origen exhorts 
the congregation to pray that that he will be able to explain the others as well in 
a manner worthy of God and of the Holy Spirit who has inspired them.* 

One final passage from Origen's Commentary on Romans must be mentioned 
in which he is seeking to explain Paul's assertion in Rom 7:18 that «I know that 
no good dwells in me, that is, in my flesh». He asks how, if the good does not 
dwell in his flesh, can he say that our body is a temple of God and temple of the 
Holy Spirit? Then he raises the question as to how also other affirmations such 
as that he has been made a slave to the law of sin, can be appropriate to the dig- 
nity of an apostle, and in particular to Paul in whom Christ lives and speaks.” 
This appears to be the immediate literary background of the passage from Cas- 
sian quoted at the beginning dealing with the same verses of Romans. Cassian, 
however, omitted the reference to Christ living and speaking in Paul and left 
only the reference to the dignity ofthe author Paul. Here in fact in Origen there 
appear to be united two considerations or two criteria for judging the sense of 
a passage. One is the question of what is worthy of God or the Holy Spirit or of 
Christ. The other is the prosopological question, that is, the question of who is 
actually speaking in a given passage. 





66 See PArch 42, 4-5. 


67  HomLev V,1 (GCS, Origenes VI, 332-333): Si vero discutiatur et inveniatur, quo sensu 
baec dicta sunt et digne Deo, qui baec dicere scribitur, advertantur, fiet quidem Iudaeus, qui 
baec audit, sed non ille »qui in manifesto«, sed »qui in occulto Iudaeus est«. 


68  HomNum XVL9 (GCS, Origenes VIL 153): Oremus autem Dominum, ut nobis etiam ad 
cetera, quae ab eo prophetata sunt, intelligenda lucidiores quosque et veritati proximos sensus 
aperire dignetur, ut in spiritu considerantes, quae per spiritum scripta sunt, et »spiritalibus 
spiritalia comparantes« digne Deo et Sancto Spiritu, qui baec inspiravit, quae scripta sunt 
explicemus, in Christo Iesu Domino nostro, cui >gloria et imperium in saecula saeculorum. 
Amen. « 


69 ORIGEN, ComRm VL9 (PG14, 1085BC): Sed et caetera in quibus confitetur a legi quae 


in membris suis est, et repugnat legi mentis suae, captivum duci se in lege peccati; quomodo 
apostolicae convenit dignitati, et Paulo praecipue, in quo Christus et vivit et loquitur? 
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Origen goes on to explain that the Scriptures are in the habit of changing 
without notice persons, things, and situations. When Paul says in Rom 7:14 
«We know in fact that the law is spiritual», he is speaking with apostolic author- 
ity. But when he says «but I am carnal, sold into the power of sin», he is speaking 
as a doctor of the church who has assumed for himself the role of the one who is 
weak." Here Origen is making use of a device with a long history extending back 
to the interpretation of Homer for which there is ample documentation and of 
which he makes use often in other works.’! The reason here, however, for invok- 
ing this device is that the statement is not appropriate to the dignity of an apostle 
in whom Christ lives and speaks. Cassian has omitted this last phrase because 
he does not want to adopt Origen’s solution of a change of persona in Paul's af- 
firmations. The reasons for this, which are to be found in the context of the anti- 
Pelagian dispute over sinlessness, lie beyond the scope of this paper. 


CONCLUSION 


We have attempted to give a brief sketch of the career of an exegetical tool that 
has received little attention thus far and which deserves more study in both the 
Greek and Latin exegetical traditions. It is an ambiguous instrument and has 
been used to argue for opposite positions, particularly regarding the question of 
attributing passions to God. The outcome of its use depends on the concept of 
God, yet it is also a tool for refining the concept of God. It is clearly a norm that 
comes from outside the text and yet the text may influence the concept of God. 
To return to our point of departure: the two rules of interpretation cited by Cas- 
sian should probably be understood as distinct rules, given the background of 
the second one in Origen, but they have a common source in the Greek cultural 
sense of what is fitting.” 

In the first case, the nature of God, known independently of the particular 
text, is the rule which determines whether the text may be interpreted literally 
or not. In the second case, the nature of the author, known from his writings as 
a whole, becomes the norm of interpretation. 





70 ORIGEN, ComRm VL9 (PG 14, 1086A). 


71 See M.-J. RONDEAU, Les Commentaires patristiques du Psautier (TIe - Ve siecles) 2. Exégése 
prosopologique et Théologie, Rome 1985, 40-43, who quotes this passage but omits the 
reference to what is worthy of the apostolic dignity. 

72 See the now classical essay on the subject: M. POHLENZ, «tò np£nov: Ein Beitrag zur 
Geschichte des griechischen Geistes», in Kleine Schriften 1, ed. H. Dorrie, Hildesheim 
1965, 100-139. 


JOHN CASSIAN AND THE FORMATION 
OF AUTHORITATIVE TRADITION 


Already in the Preface to the Institutes Cassian announced, «nor shall I strive to 
weave a tale of God’s marvelous works and miracles», adding that «apart from 
wonderment they contribute nothing to the reader’s instruction in the perfect 
life» .! The same contrast is underlined a few lines later. Cassian returns to the 
theme later in the Conferences, where he remarks sharply that Jesus did not say 
to his disciples, «“Come and learn from me" ... how to cast out demons with 
heavenly power, nor how to cleanse lepers, nor how to enlighten the blind, nor 
how to raise the dead», but rather, «learn from me, for Iam meek and humble 
of heart».? There follows in fact a somewhat extended diatribe against those 
who aim to produce miracles, which may be summarized in Cassian’s own state- 
ment: «Finally, it is in many respects a more splendid virtue and a more sublime 
accomplishment to cure the diseases of one’s own soul than those of another’s 
body»? In his exclusion of the miraculous Cassian is consistent and goes so far 
as to eliminate the miraculous from the sources which he uses. Thus in relating 
the famous story of John Kolobos, who, when ordered by his spiritual father to 
plant a dry stick in the ground and water it, did so for three years until finally it 
miraculously produced edible fruit, Cassian simply eliminates the miraculous 
aspect. At the end of a year, the elder pulls up the stick from the ground and 
orders the young monk not to water it anymore. The only fruit is the fruit of 
obedience in the soul of the monk.‘ This is in line with his insistence in Confer- 





1 Inst., praef. 8. English tranlations of Cassian are taken from JOHN CASSIAN, The Confer- 
ences, tr. B. Ramsey (ACW 57), New York 1997, and JOHN CASSIAN, The Institutes, tr. B. 
Ramsey (ACW 58), New York 2000. 


2 Conl. 15.VII.1. A similar contrast may be found in Augustine, Sermo 69,1 in reference to 
the same citation from Matt 11:29: "Tollite iugum meum super vos, et discite a me, non 
mundum fabricare, non cuncta visibilia et invisibilia creare, non in ipso mundo miracula 
facere, et mortuos suscitare; sed quoniam mitis sum et humilis corde”. 

3 Conl. 15.VIII. 

4 . Apophthegmata G, Joannes Kolobos 1 (PG 65, 204C); PJ XIV 3 (PL 73, 984 B). C£ H.O. 
WEBER, Die Stellung des J. C. zur ausserpachomianischen Mönchstradition. Eine Quelle- 


nuntersuchung, Münster 1961, 111-112, who draws a questionable contrast between the 
miraculous in the anchoritic tradition and the need for blind obedience in the cenobitic 
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ence 6 on the Stoic principle that the only true good is that of the soul, namely, 
virtue.’ 

In the context of the ancient monastic literature already existing when Cas- 
sian was writing, this exclusion of the miraculous is remarkable, if not indeed 
unparalleled. Cassian is careful of course not to deny the reality of the miracu- 
lous. It is just totally irrelevant to the search for perfection. Indeed, it can be a 
hindrance or a stumbling block if one seeks it. When one thinks of the role of 
the miraculous in the first great classic of monastic literature, the Life of Antony, 
the contrast is even more striking. The pages of the latter are filled with won- 
ders, especially in the struggle against the demons, which manifest the power of 
God operating in Antony. The difference of approach is particularly clear in the 
conversation with the philosophers in chapters 72-80, where Antony appeals to 
the «signs and wonders that demonstrate that Christ is no longer a man, but 
God».° The «demonstration through arguments» attributed to the philoso- 
phers is contrasted with the faith that precedes argumentation and is a response 
to signs and wonders. The healings worked by Antony are a continuation of 
those of Christ and serve to legitimate his way of life as well as to manifest the 
continuing validity of faith in Christ.’ 

In Jerome’s lives of Paul, Hilarion and Malchas, inspired by Athanasius’ Life 
of Antony, the miraculous element is multiplied to such an extent that it does 
indeed seem to contribute nothing but «wonderment». In the Life of Hilarion 
the miracles include the burning of a dragon and the calming of the sea.* Rufi- 
nus, following the lead of Eusebius, did not hesitate to embellish his continu- 
ation of Eusebius’ Ecclesiastical History with the miraculous. In the context of 
the persecution of the monks by the Arian bishop Lucius following the death 
of Athanasius, numerous miracles, including Macarius’ cure of the blind cubs 
of the hyena, are invoked to legitimate the orthodox faith.’ The stories of the 





setting for which Cassian would be writing. See also W. BOUSSET, Apophthegmata. Studi- 
en zur Geschichte des ältesten Mönchtums (Aus dem Nachlass herausgegeben von Theodor 
Hermann und Gustav Krüger), Tübingen 1923, 71-75 (Cassian). 


5 Conl. 6.III. See M. SHERIDAN, «Job and Paul. Philosophy and Exegesis in Cassian’s Sixth 
Conference», in this volume, 368-370. 


Vit. Ant. 75. 
Vit. Ant. 80. 
Vita Hilarionis 28-29. 


RUFINUS, Hist. eccles. 11,4. Rufinus’ history is the continuation of his Latin translation of 
Eusebius’ Historia ecclesiastica. The Latin text may conveniently be found in: RUFINO DI 
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monks are in fact part of a sacred history. Numerous visions and miracles are 
also attributed to the monastic founder Martin of Tours by Sulpicius Severus." 

Compared with all these accounts, the conferences of Cassian resemble 
much more the «demonstrations through arguments» of the philosophers de- 
spised in the Life of Antony. In fact the philosophical element is very strong in 
Cassian. Cassian’s focus is on «the reader’s instruction in the perfect life», as 
he announced in the Preface to the Institutes, where he also declares that he in- 
tends to treat things «left untouched by our predecessors». Not the «marvel- 
ous works of God» but the «improvement of our behavior and the attainment 
of the perfect life» will be his subject matter. 

In order to maintain this focus, Cassian makes use of the idea of the «inner 
man», an image with a long history, found already in Plato and more recently 
used by both Jerome and Augustine.’* The «inner man» is contrasted with the 
«outer man», which is the subject matter of the Institutes proper, that is, of 
the first four books, including the arrangement of the canonical hours and the 
clothing of the monks.” Fasting from bodily food likewise pertains to the outer 
man and must be complemented by the fasting of the interior man from noxious 
food such as envy and vainglory.'* Later on Cassian notes that the condition of 
the interior man is often revealed in the behavior of the outer man.” Although 
he alludes to Paul (Eph 3:16-17) in invoking the image of the «interior man», 
the content that he gives to it is strongly influenced by the Stoic tradition. Fol- 
lowing Origen in his exegesis of the command «If anyone strikes you on your 





CONCORDIA, Scritti vari (Scrittori della Chiesa di Aquileia), ed. M. Simonetti, Aquileia 
2000, 262-267. 

10 Sonotes L. Dattrino in: RUFINO, Storia della chiesa, ed. L. Dattrino, Roma 1986, 38-40. 

11 C£ A. DE VOGÜÉ, Histoire littéraire du mouvement monastique dans l'antiquité 4. Sulpice 
Sévère et Pauline de Nole (393-409), Jérôme, homéliste et traducteur des «Pachomiana», 
Paris 1997, 58ff. For example, in the Vita Martini 13,8, Martin raises his hand to stop a 
tree from falling on him as a proof of the true faith against the pagan priests. On the role 
of miracles in the ancient world, see also R. LATOURELLE, «Miracle», in Dictionnaire 
de spiritualité 10, Paris 1980, 1274-1286 and H. C. KEE, Miracle in the Early Christian 
World. A Study in Sociohistorical Method, New Haven 1983. 

12  Forthe notion ofthe inner man, see: A. SOLIGNAC, «Homme intérieur», in Dictionnaire 
de spiritualité 7, Paris 1969, 650-658 and C. MARKSHIES, «Innere Mensch», in Real- 
lexikon für Antike und Christentum 18, Stuttgart 1998, 266-312. Jerome uses the term in 
his Letter 22,6 to Eustochium, one of Cassians sources. 

13. Inst. 2 1X.1,3. Conl. praef. 1 

14 Inst. 5.XXIS. 


15 Inst. 12.XXIX 2; Conl. 7.XV.3. 
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right check, offer him the other as well», Cassian interprets «the other» to 
indicate the «interior man», not the left check.'* The teaching hidden in the 
command is «that patience must be observed not by words but by the inner 
tranquility of heart». The latter phrase (tranquillitas) is in fact a Latin Stoic for- 
mulation used to render the concept of apatheia."’ Similarly, Cassian insists that 
only «the strength of our inner man» and not «the recesses of our cell or the 
remoteness of the desert or the companionship of holy persons or the defense 
of something that is outside ourselves» can protect our inner peace.'® Similar 
formulations, though not directly connected with the image of the inner man, 
are found elsewhere in Cassian’s writings. At the end of Pinufius’ homily that 
concludes the four books of the Institutes proper, he warns «you must not ex- 
pect your patience to come from anyone else’s virtuousness — that is, so that you 
will only possess it when no one else irritates you (which does not lie in your 
power to prevent from happening) — but rather from your own humility and 
forbearance, which depends on your will».'? Another formulation of the same 
principle is found in the context of the treatment of anger: 


The sum total of our improvement and tranquillity, then, must not be made to 
depend on someone else’s willing, which will never be subject to our sway; it 
comes, rather, under our own power. And so our not getting angry must derive 
not from someone else’s perfection but from our own virtue, which is achieved 
not by another persons patience but by our own forbearance.” 


Such formulations reflect the content, if not the letter, of the Stoic concept 
of autarkeia and are related to Cassian’s insistence on another Stoic principle, 
already mentioned, that the only true good is virtue, which in turn entails the 
concept of the adiaphora (indifferent things) elaborated above all in the sixth 





16 Conl. 16.XXII2. See ORIGEN, FragmMt 108 (GCS 41.1.60) and JEROME, Comm. Matt. 1. 


17 For more extended treatment of this subject, see M. SHERIDAN, «The Controversy over 
ànáðsıa», in this volume, 335-363. 


18 Conl.18.XV1.1. 


19 Inst. AXLII: Ergo patientiam tuam non debes de aliorum sperare uirtute, id est ut tunc eam 
tantummodo possideas, cum a nemine fueris invitatus - quod ut possit non euenire, tuae non 
subiacet potestati -, sed potius de humilitate tua et longanimitate, quae in tuo pendet arbitrio. 


20 Inst. 8.XVII: Summa igitur emendationis ac tranquillitatis nostrae non est in alterius ar- 
bitrio conlocanda, quod nequaquam nostrae subiacet potestati, sed in nostra potius dicione 
consistat. Itaque ut non irascamur, non debet ex alterius perfectione, sed ex nostra uirtute 
descendere, quae non aliena patientia, sed propria longanimitate conquiritur. 
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Conference.” The Christianized version of autarkeia presented by Cassian does 
not imply independence from God and, in referring to another text where Paul 
uses the phrase «inner man» (Rom 7:22-23), he insists of course on the neces- 
sity of grace.” In any case, the true miracles are those achieved within the inner 
man as Cassian observes: «indeed it is a greater miracle to tear out the remains 
of lasciviousness from one’s own flesh than to cast out unclean spirits from the 
bodies of others. It is a more magnificent sign to control fierce movements of 
anger by the virtue of patience than to command the princes of the air».” 

Cassian makes use of the concept of the «inner man» more than thirty times, 
from the second book of the Institutes until the last of the Conferences, to keep 
in focus the real goal of the monastic journey. On this point he never wavers. The 
goal is not to become an anchorite, although the earlier literary tradition may 
have left this impression and Cassian may grudgingly concede that this is possible 
for the perfect few. It is important to keep this in mind to avoid the impression 
that he changes his mind or that he vacillates, as some have suggested.” 





21 For Cassian’s debt to the Stoic tradition see M. L. COLISH, The Stoic Tradition from Antiq- 
uity to the Early Middle Ages 1. Stoicism in Classical Latin Literature (Studies in the His- 
tory of Christian Thought 34), Leiden 1985. Colish’s assertion that Cassian «eschews the 
psychic autarchy that is the main thrust of Stoic ethics» (p. 116) is insufficiently nuanced. 
Although Christian authors avoided the vocabulary of autarkeia, because it could be in- 
terpreted to signify independence of God or divine grace, they made use of the content 
on a practical level. The inner freedom and independence from external things associated 
with the concept could be transferred to a Christian context. See P. WILPERT, «Autar- 
kie», in Reallexicon für Antike und Christentum 1, Stuttgart 1950, 1039-1050, especially 
1045-1048 and also V. WARNACH, « Autarkie, autark», in Historisches Wörterbuch der 
Philosophie 1, Darmstadt 1971, 685-690. 


22 See, for example, Conl. 23.I and XI. 


23  Conl 15 VIII: Et re uera maius miraculum est de propria carne fomitem eradicare luxuriae 
quam expellere inmundos spiritus de corporibus alienis, et magnificentius signum est uirtute 
patientiae truculentos motus iracundiae cohercere quam aériis principibus imperare, plusque 
est exclusisse edacissimos de corde proprio tristitiae morsus quam ualitudines alterius febr- 
esque corporeas expulisse : postremo multis modis praeclarior uirtus sublimiorque profectus est 
animae propriae curare languores quam corporis alieni. Quanto enim baec sublimior carne 
est, tanto praestantior eius est salus, quantoque pretiosioris excellentiorisque substantiae, tan- 
£o grauioris ac perniciosioris est et ruinae. 


24 See P. ROUSSEAU, Ascetics, Authority and the Church in the Age of Jerome and Cassian, 
Oxford 1978, 182. Rousseau suggests that it is possible to see a development in Cassian's 
thought, that in the earlier stages he had in mind two distinct groups of people, while later 
he thought of them rather as two stages in the lives of individuals. C. LEYSER, Author- 
ity and Asceticism from Augustine to Gregory the Great (Oxford Historical Monographs), 
Oxford 2000, speaks of «Cassian’s ambivalence about cenobitism » (p. 107) and «vacil- 
lations» on the subject (p. 118). 
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But how and where is one to achieve this happy state of the inner man? The 
extensive monastic literature prior to Cassian had offered anything but a con- 
sistent teaching on the subject. Neither the abundance of miracle stories nor 
the numerous accounts of heroic asceticism offered much help in developing 
the inner man. Neither what we can reconstruct of early monasticism in fourth 
century Egypt nor the Latin monastic literature in existence in the carly fifth 
century suggests any uniform institutional tradition. Rather, a great variety of 
forms of monastic life seem to have existed from the beginning, whenever that 
may have been. There did indeed exist a rather general tradition about the pos- 
sibility of progress in the spiritual life, about the need to struggle against the 
vices in order to arrive at the contemplative life, a tradition that can be followed 
back through Evagrius, to Origen and Philo, and transmitted above all through 
the spiritual or allegorical interpretation of the Scriptures.” But the numerous 
stories emanating from the Egyptian desert offered no consensus about how the 
young should be formed or taught this tradition or even about the necessity of 
finding a spiritual master. The existing Latin monastic literature had not pro- 
duced greater clarity. 

Cassian set about to change this and, as he says in the preface to the Insti- 
tutes, to describe «things that have been left utterly untouched by our prede- 
cessors because they tried to describe what they heard rather than what they 
experienced». This is a sharp criticism of an extensive body of literature. Cas- 
sian decided to reshape the existing tradition, if one may call it that, in order to 
provide authoritative guidance for the spiritual journey and for the formation of 
the young desiring to set out on this journey. The literary form or forms that he 
chose for this task, that of a putative monastic travel account, would serve also as 
an account of and guide to the interior journey.”® The attentive reader, who puts 
into practice what he reads, will gradually be guided in developing his own inner 
life. By skillfully combining known elements of the existing monastic literary 
inheritance with discourses from otherwise unknown but authoritative monks 
in the Egyptian desert he could shape the tradition to teach his own vision of 
the spiritual journey and the institutional framework required for it. 





25 See M. SHERIDAN, «The Spiritual and Intellectual World of Early Egyptian Monasti- 
cism », in this volume, 47-88. 
26 The nature and function of the literary form has been well described by S. D. DRIVER, 


John Cassian and the Reading of Egyptian Monastic Culture, New York-London 2002, es- 
pecially 65f£. 
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A cardinal point in Cassian’s construction of the tradition is the centrality of 
the cenobium as the place for receiving training for the spiritual journey and, for 
all practical purposes, the place where one continues the journey indefinitely. 
In the first authoritative discourse that he inserts into the fourth book of the 
Institutes, that of Pinufius, described as the priest of an immense cenobium, the 
occasion is the reception of a new brother into the congregation. The homily 
placed in Pinufius’ mouth is in fact a summary of the entire spiritual journey. He 
is insistent on the need to choose a single spiritual guide within the cenobitic 
context, asserting that «a person is more carefully schooled and formed for the 
perfection of this chosen orientation (namely, the cenobitic life) by the example 
of one>».” By training of this kind, he says, «you will be able, under this disci- 
pline, to abide forever, and you will not be drawn away from the cenobium by 
any trials of the enemy or by any factions». 

To legitimate this basic option for the cenobitic form of monastic life, Cas- 
sian invokes even the authority of the great Antony, attributing to him a say- 
ing, according to which a monk, after formulating a «coenobiale propositum», 
should not seek all the kinds of virtue from one person, however outstanding 
he may be, but like the prudent bee must seek spiritual honey from a variety of 
virtuous flowers.” His source of course is the Life of Antony, where Athanasius 
describes the ascetic life of the young Antony living on the edge of his village 
and how he sought to imitate the virtues of other ascetics.*” From all we know 





27 Inst. A.XL. 
28 Inst. Á.XLLI. 


29 Inst. SIV.1-2.Vetus namque est beati Antonii admirabilisque sententia, monachum, qui post 
coenobiale propositum fastigia nititur sublimioris perfectionis adtingere, et adprehenso dis- 
cretionis examine proprio iam potens est stare iudicio atque ad arcem anachoreseos perueni- 
re, minime debere ab uno quamuis summo uniuersa genera uirtutum expetere. Alius enim 
scientiae floribus exornatur, alter discretionis ratione robustius communitur, alter patientiae 
grauitate fundatur, alius humilitatis, alius continentiae uirtute praefertur, alius simplicitatis 
gratia decoratur, bic magnanimitatis, ille misericoridiae, iste uigiliarum, bic taciturnitatis, 
iste laboris studio superuenit ceteros. 2. Et idcirco monachum spiritalia mella condere cupien- 
tem uelut apem prudentissimam debere unamquamque uirtutem ab bis qui eam familiarius 
possident deflorare et in sui pectoris uase diligenter recondere nec quid minus aliquis babeat 
discutere, sed boc tantum quid uirtutis possideat contemplari studioseque decerpere - cunctas 
namque si ab uno uolumus mutuari, aut difficile aut certe numquam idonea ad imitandum 
nobis exempla poterunt repperiri -, quia, licet necdum Christum omnia factum secundum 
Apostolum uideamus in omnibus, tamen boc modo possumus eum, id est per partes in omni- 
bus inuenire. De ipso enim dicitur : Qui factus est nobis ex Deo sapientia, iustitia, sanctitas et 
redemptio. 


30 Vit. Ant., 3-4 
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of the historical Antony, however, he never had a «coenobiale propositum » and 
in the Pachomian literature is even made to explain that he would be incapable 
of living such a life?! Through this subtle interpretation, however, Cassian man- 
ages to invoke his authority to insist on his own basic idea that the cenobium is 
the place where one learns to practice and acquire virtue. In this he is echoing 
the teaching of Basil rather than the Antony presented by Athanasius.” 
Although Cassian pays lip service to the literary tradition beginning with 
Athanasius that exalted the solitary life as the summit of monastic perfection, 
5 - he could hardly do otherwise with so many authorities ranged on the other 
side - there is no doubt about his desire to establish the cenobitic life as the prin- 
cipal form of monastic life and the norm for all as regards formation. Recount- 
ing how he himself had left the cenobium too early to go to Egypt, he tells how 
he and Germanus came to the town of Diolcos «and saw there a great throng 
brought together under the discipline of the cenobium and wonderfully in- 
structed in the best order of monks (optimo ordine monachorum), which is also 
the first». Then he adds that because of «everyone's praises» they were eager to 
see also that «which is considered still more excellent - namely, that of the an- 
chorites». The description of these that follows seems to place them outside the 
normal range ofthe possible, for these «dwelling first for a long time in cenobia, 
having been carefully and thoroughly instructed in the rule of patience and dis- 
cretion, having mastered the virtues of humility and poverty and having totally 
destroyed every vice, penetrate the deep recesses of the desert in order to engage 
in terrible combat with the demons» ?* Cassian is carefully distancing himself 
from the popular view by stating that it «is considered still more excellent» 
(qui excellentior babetur) and has effectively placed the anchorite life beyond the 





31 See the «The Bohairic Life of Pachomius $127», in A. VEILLEUX, Pachomian Koinonia 
1, Kalamazoo, Mich. 1982, 183-184. The Bohairic version is late, but the same idea is 
found in the «First Greek Life of Pachomius $120». See VEILLEUX, Pachomian Koinonia 
1,382-383. 


32  SeeBasiIL, Regulae fusius tractatae 7,4 (PG 31, 933-934). 
33 See for example Inst. AIV: «the pinnacle of the anchorite life». 


34 Inst. 5.XXXVL T: Itaque cum de Palaestinae monasteriis ad oppidum Aegypti, quod Diolcos 
appellatur, rudes admodum uenissemus ibique plurimam turbam coenobii disciplina con- 
strictam et optimo ordine monachorum, qui etiam primus est, institutam mirifice uideremus, 
alium quoque ordinem, qui excellentior babetur, id est anachoretarum, cunctorum praeconis 
instigati sagacissimo corde uidere properauimus. Hi namque in coenobiis primum diutissime 
commorantes, omnem patientiae ac discretionis regulam diligenter edocti et humilitatis parit- 
er ac nuditatis uirtute possessa atque ad purum uitiorum uniuersitate consumpta, dirrissimis 
daemonum proeliis congressuri penetrant beremi profunda secreta. 
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reach of most, for few will claim to have «destroyed every vice». The cenobium 
is the proper locus for the acquisition of virtue and in the nineteenth conference 
he has the Abbot John, who had passed thirty years in the cenobium, twenty as 
an anchorite and then returned to the cenobium, expound the dangers of the 
desert and the advantages of the cenobium. John promises to «compress into a 
few words all the fruits of the solitary life that I have mentioned, showing that 
they are inferior to the more sublime advantages on the other side» (the ceno- 
bitic life). He leaves it to his hearers to judge «whether the gains of the desert 
can be compensated for by these benefits (of the cenobium) ».* Even though he 
concedes the theoretical superiority of the solitary life (or rather the superiority 
of a purely contemplative life), the fact is that «human society not only indeed 
does not hinder the remedies for the vices that we have spoken of previously, but 
it even contributes a great deal». Echoing Basil again, he notes how the provo- 
cations to impatience aid in overcoming the vice. He admits that the solitary can 
engage in spiritual exercises designed to eliminate his impatience, but it is not as 
easy as for the cenobite. The entire thrust of the conference is designed to bring 
the reader to the conclusion that it is better to remain in the cenobium. 

Not only does Cassian convert the archetypal hermit Antony into a virtual 
cenobite; he also turns monastic history on its head in seeking to legitimate the 
cenobitic form of monasticism. The cenobitic «order» is not only the best (op- 
timo ordine monachorum); it is also the original (primus) form of monasticism. 
This inversion of history is achieved by insisting on the apostolic origins of mo- 
nasticism through an adroit combination of the texts describing the life of the 
Jerusalem community in the Acts of the Apostles with texts found in Eusebius’ 
Ecclesiastical History. Cassian states unequivocally that this form of life had been 
received from the evangelist Mark «who was the first to rule as bishop over 
the city of Alexandria ».?* These first monks in Egypt not only followed all the 
practices of common life recounted in the Acts (4:32, 34-35), but also took up 
the ascetic form of life described by Eusebius, who had turned Philo’s account of 
the Therapeutae into a description of an early Christian community. Eusebius 
held as «probable» that this community used the «Gospels, the writings of 
the Apostles and some expositions of the prophets after the manner of the an- 





35 Conl. 19.IV.3. 

36  Conl. 19V1.1. 

37  Conl 19.XVI.1. 

38 Inst. 2.V.1; EUSEBIUS, Hist. eccl. 2,24. 
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cients, such as are in the Epistle to the Hebrews and many other of the epistles 
of Paul».?° Cassian’s mention of the «Church’s history» (ecclesiastica historia)” 
is clearly a reference to the text of Eusebius, which he regards as authoritative. 
In the eighteenth conference Cassian offers a more extended version of mo- 
nastic history, which begins with the discipline of the cenobites taking «its rise at 
the time of the apostolic preaching» *! The texts of Acts 2:45 and 4:34-35 are in- 
voked to support this. As time went on and the fervor of the apostolic age cooled, 
the more fervent withdrew to rural and secluded places, cut themselves off from 
the life of the world and were called monks or monazontes because of the strict- 
ness of their lives. «Consequently they are called cenobites from their common 
fellowship, and their cells and dwelling places are called cenobia ».* This alone, 
Cassian states, «was the most ancient kind of monks, which is first not only in 
time but also in grace, and which remained inviolable throughout the years, up 
until the era of Abba Paul and Abba Antony». These were the leaders of «an- 
other kind of perfection that came out of the discipline that we have spoken of», 
says Cassian, meaning the cenobitic form. These are called anchorites and they 
desire to engage the demons in open combat in «the vast recesses of the desert 
in imitation of John the Baptist ».** They appear to be very rare and, apart from 
the mention of Paul and Antony, are described only in terms of scriptural quota- 
tions from Hebrews, Job, the Psalms and Jeremiah. Later on there appear deviant 
forms of monasticism, especially the sarabaites, who «withdrew themselves from 
the communities of the cenobia and as individuals cared for their own needs». 
Their chief characteristics are that they do not long for the discipline of the ceno- 
bia, «they do not submit to the judgment of the elders, nor are they formed in 
their traditions».? In other words, they fall outside the authentic tradition and 
resemble the heretics in the history of the church at large. These kinds of monks, 
who resemble anchorites, but are not genuine ones, abound and seem to be the 
most numerous or the only kind in many provinces outside of Egypt.“ In Egypt 
the genuine and non-genuine are about equally numerous, according to the con- 





39 EUSEBIUS, Hist. eccl. 2.17,12. 
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46 Here he is echoing JEROME, Epist. 22, 34. 
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ference giver, Piamun. This judgment seems to disqualify the vast majority of 
those who claim to be living the anchoritic life. 

It is hard to imagine a more complete legitimation of the cenobitic life. To 
appreciate how Cassian has shaped the tradition, a brief comparison with one of 
his sources may be instructive. There seems little doubt that he was conversant 
with Jerome’s famous letter 22, written perhaps as much as forty years carlier, 
where Jerome had introduced the theme of the different kinds of monks. The 
first line, in fact, is identical in the case of both Jerome and Cassian: zria sunt 
in Aegypto genera monachorum. Jerome's material about Egyptian monasticism, 
obtained perhaps from Praesidius," already shows the influence of cenobitic 
circles, probably Pachomian ones, in Egypt.“ There are, says Jerome, three kinds 
(genera) of monks, the cenobium, a word that Jerome is here introducing into 
Latin and which he explains as «those who live in a community», the ancho- 
rites, «who live alone in the desert, are called by this name because they have 
withdrawn from society», and the third kind are called remnuoth, «the only 
ones or the principal kind found in our province».? After a brief satirical de- 
scription ofthe third kind, Jerome includes a lengthy description of the daily life 
of the cenobites and finally a brief description of the anchorites, who, he says, 
«have gone forth from the cenobia and take nothing with them to the desert 
except bread and salt».°° At the end of his description of the cenobites, Jerome 
had added that the Essenes, as described by Philo and Josephus, had also lived 
in this way, but he makes no historical connection with them. The anchorites 
are said to have been founded by Paul (of Thebes),?' made illustrious by Antony, 





47 Cf. A. DE VoGUÉ, Histoire littéraire du mouvement monastique dans l'Antiquité 1. Le 
monachisme latin de la mort d Antoine a la fin du sejour de Jéróme a Rome (356-385) (Pat- 
rimoines christianisme), Paris 1991, 216, 288. 


48 | VoGUÉ, Histoire littéraire du mouvement monastique dans l'Antiquité 1, 294-295. 


49 Malcolm Choat has recently argued convincingly that neither the description of Jerome 
nor that of Cassian can be used as sources for knowledge of Egyptian monasticism in 
this period. See M. CHoAT, «The Development and Usage of Terms for "Monk" in Late 
Antique Egypt», Jahrbuch für Antike und Christentum 45 (2002) 5-23, and «Philologi- 
cal and Historical Approaches to the Search for the "Third Type" of Egyptian Monk», in 
Coptic Studies on the Threshold of A New Millenium 2. Proceedings of the Seventh Interna- 
tional Congress of Coptic Studies, Leiden, 27 August - 2 September 2000, ed. M. Immerzeel 
- J. van der Vliet (Orientalia Lovaniensia Analecta 133), Leuven/Paris 2004, 857-865. 


50 JEROME, Epist. 22,34-36. 


51 Jerome’ first literary work was the Vita Pauli, also the first monastic work written in latin, 
though not the first to appear in Latin. See VoGUE, Histoire littéraire du mouvement mo- 
nastique dans l'Antiquité 1, 150ff. 
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but the first to live this way in carlier times was John the Baptist. A prophetic 
description of such a type is added from Jeremiah.” 

In dealing with this material, which had already been used by Sulpicius 
Severus? and the author of the Consultationes of Zachaeus,”‘ Cassian intro- 
duces significant changes. The cenobites, to whom Jerome had attributed no 
founder, are given, as we have seen, a historical lineage, and a tradition going 
back to the Apostles both in Jerusalem and in Egypt. The community described 
by Philo, merely a curious comparison in Jerome’s version, becomes with the 
help of Eusebius, the first cenobitic monastic community in Egypt. Their usages 
or institutes, however, are relegated by Cassian to the first four books of the 
Institutes, which describe the «outer man». The anchorites are described as 
sprouting forth «from this number of the perfect», that is, the cenobites. The 
addition of the phrase de hoc perfectorum numero to describe the cenobites is 
important, because, as we have noted, Cassian has insisted from the beginning 
that only the perfect, fully formed in the cenobium, may become anchorites. He 
retains here the mention of Paul and Antony; however, they are not auctores, but 
rather principes, the first to take up this profession, not because of pusillanimity 
or impatience, but because of a desire for higher progress and contemplation. In 
this way he again manages to cast doubt on the motivation of the majority of 
anchorites as he then does directly for Jerome’s creation, Paul of Thebes, who, 
he says, «is said to have penetrated the desert out of need, in order to escape the 
snares of his relatives during a time of persecution».°° Cassian retains the idea 
that the anchorites imitate John the Baptist as well as the descriptive quotation 
from Jeremiah, but adds other biblical references to Elijah, Elisha, Job and the 
Psalms. The end result is to strengthen the legitimation of the cenobites as the 
original form of monasticism and the unique source of all authentic monasti- 
cism. The tradition thus produced exists only in the west and of course bears no 
resemblance to the real history of the monastic movement as we know it from 





52 Lam 3:27-30. 


53 SULPICIUS SEVERUS, Dial. 1,1-10; c£. VoGUE, Histoire littéraire du mouvement monas- 
tique dans l'antiquité 4, 103f£. 

54  Consultationes Zachaei III, 3,4-20; A. DE VoGUE, Histoire littéraire du mouvement mo- 
nastique S. De l'épitaphe de sainte Paule a la consécration de Démétriade (404-414), Paris 
1998, 133ff. Vogüé suggests it was written about 408-410 (p. 126). For the text, see: Ques- 
tions d'un paien a un chrétien (Consultationes Zacchei christiani et Apollonii philosophi) 


(SCh 401), ed. J.-L. Feiertag, Paris 1994. 
55 Conl. 18.V1.1. 
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other sources. In effect, the propaganda originally produced in the Pachomian 
circles in Egypt has triumphed in the west. 

The monastic life then is about the interior life, the inner man, and the place 
where this development may most casily be realized is the cenobium, but Cas- 
sian’s creation of authoritative tradition is hardly limited to these points. The 
tradition that he passes on includes also many aspects of the life of the outer 
man including his clothing, his diet, and the number of psalms to be recited 
at different times. Ihe rule ofthe Egyptians and «some of those of the Taben- 
nesiotes» are invoked to insist on perseverance in the cenobium, and practices 
of obedience, poverty, and manual labor.” In Egypt and the Thebaid, Cassian 
insists, «monasteries are not established at the whim of a single renunciant but 
remain through a succession of elders and their traditions even to the present 
day » .?" The similarity to the apostolic succession is obvious. In order to insist 
on the necessity of manual labor he appeals to the tradition handed on by Paul 
(2 Thes 3:6), thus associating the monastic tradition of work directly with the 
authority of the apostle.** Elsewhere the tradition invoked is more vague. The 
causes of the passions are said to have been exposed by «the teachings of the 
elders»? and, as for «fasting and the quality of food» in the struggle against 
gastrimargia, «we have recourse once more to the traditions and laws of the 
Egyptians».* In the final book of the tract on the vices Cassian says that it is 
time «to produce an opinion of the fathers in the very words in which they 
handed it down» (ipsis quibus tradunt verbis patrum). The opinion turns out 
to be the necessity of recognizing that perfection cannot be attained «apart 
from the compassion and help of God». At the same time, he insists that «It 
is in accordance with their traditions and instructions (traditiones et institu- 
tiones), therefore, that we must strive after it and give ourselves over to fasting, 
prayer, and contrition of heart and body».9 A matter of tradition also is the 
method of prayer centered on the use of the single opening verse of Psalm 70:1 
«O God, incline to my aid ... ». It must be transmitted (tradunda vobis) «to 
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you» in the same way that children are taught the letters of the alphabet, that 
is, by tradition.“ 

Sometimes the tradition of the fathers is associated with Scripture as in the 
case of the stages of renunciation, which are said to be shown to be three by 
«the tradition of the fathers and the authority of Holy Scriptures». On one 
occasion the teaching offered about the diversity among the «principalities» 
or spiritual beings, which in fact can be traced to Origen, is said to come from 
«the traditions of the fathers, which derives from Holy Scripture». The «tra- 
dition» concerning the celebration of the ten days between the Ascension and 
Pentecost has been «transmitted to us by apostolic men and is to be kept in 
the same manner». Presumably this is an anachronistic reading of the liturgical 
tradition back into the apostolic period. In short, Cassian presents everything 
in these works as tradition, whether it comes from the Tabennesiotes, Evagrius, 
Origen, or Stoic philosophy. Much of the time the tradition is reinforced with 
or associated with quotations from Scripture. In reality, however, it is a highly 
original synthesis, as Cassian was aware and had hinted in the preface to the 
Institutes when he promised to treat «things left utterly untouched by our pre- 
decessors». 

The tradition thus created is obviously meant to be authoritative. The word 
«authority» in Cassian's works attaches above all to Scripture. Thus abba Sere- 
nus states: «The authority of the divine Scriptures has said some things so lu- 
cidly and clearly for our instruction, even to those of limited intelligence, that 
not only are they not veiled in the obscurity of a hidden meaning but they do 
not even need to be explained. ...».55 The authority of Scripture includes sayings 
attributed directly to the Lord as, for example, the teaching about prayer.” It 
attaches also to the teachings of the Apostle Paul, who is sometimes said to base 
himself on the authority of the Lord.‘ Sometimes the authority of Scripture 
is invoked to confirm what has already been established by argumentation or 
by tradition. Thus the «subsequent authority of Scripture» will confirm the 
teaching of Theonas about fasting, that it is not a good in itself like the good of 
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virtue. And occasionally the authority of Scripture invoked is negative: there 
is nothing in Scripture to justify a permanent fast.” 

Authority also attaches to the «fathers» who represent the unbroken tradi- 
tion that putatively goes back to the apostolic age.” It also belongs to those in 
the recent past whose teaching is being recounted by Cassian, if their teaching 
corresponds to what they have practiced. The virtue of the teacher guarantees 
the authority. Early on in the Institutes he states that «we may confirm with the 
most irrefutable testimonies, as it were, what is set forth in our exposition, back- 
ing up everything that we have spoken of by their example and by the author- 
ity of their lives»."? Later he has Chaeremon state: «For the authority of the 
instructor will be valueless unless he has fastened it in his hearer’s heart by what 
he has himself achieved»? Mentioning Pinufius again in Conference 20, he 
explains the need to describe his virtue again by saying that «all of the authority 
of the speaker’s words will be lost if his virtuousness goes unmentioned ».”* 

Finally the lack of such a correspondence between life and teaching is a mo- 
tive for denying authority to some who may claim it. In the second conference 
on discretion, Cassian raises the question of those who may claim authority 
merely on the basis of their age and grey hairs. These, «who claim authority for 
themselves based not on their mature behavior but on their many years», un- 
fortunately seem to be in the majority. The answer is unequivocal: «we should 
follow those who we recognize have shaped their lives in a praiseworthy and 
upright manner as young men, and who have been instructed not in their own 
presumptions, but in the traditions of their forebears» . 

Given the fact that the majority does not seem to fall into this category, one 
may ask where then is one to find an authoritative guide. The answer is in the 
works produced by Cassian, which faithfully reproduce the authentic tradition. 
It is these texts themselves that Cassian intended to function as an authority, 
perhaps as the most important authority in the monastic society of his day.” 
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They could serve as an antidote or escape from the abuse of power by those 
whose lives do not merit the authority to which they lay claim. They could 
also function as a re-enforcement to monastic authorities by providing content 
and an authoritative tradition or as a direct authority, as spiritual exercises that 
could, as Cassian suggests, enter the anchorite’s cell and dialogue with him. In 
the preface to the second set of conferences, which Cassian dedicates to Hon- 
oratus, «who presides over a large cenobium of brothers», Cassian expresses 
the hope that they may serve to add «authority among his sons». Presumably 
Honoratus, who is said to desire that his community be «instructed in the pre- 
cepts of these fathers», will be able to use their content for instruction and be 
able to teach authoritatively because of them. At the very end of the third vol- 
ume of conferences, in a postscript, Cassian addresses his readers directly, that 
is, those to whom he dedicated the work in the third preface, and says: «This is, 
rather, for the purpose of increasing your authority among your sons, if the pre- 
cepts of the greatest and most ancient fathers confirm what you yourselves teach 
by your living example, not by the dead sound of words».” The greatest author- 
ity is attached to living example, but that cannot always be found. If such is the 
case, there remain the conferences, which, like their authors, may be received 
into the cells of the monks to instruct them.” There is thus constituted, as Prof. 
Leyser has felicitously noted «an ascetic community in the present, wherever 
they might be - a coenobium of letters». 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


Cassian set out to create an authoritative tradition for Latin monasticism by 
attributing nothing to himself and everything to otherwise unknown but great 
spiritual fathers. He is the transmitter of the tradition, which he learned in 
Egypt and which he can verify by personal experience. He invites the reader to 





to depend less on the insight and authority of holy men, and more on a sense of corporate 
tradition, custom, and experience» (ROUSSEAU, Ascetics, Authority and the Church in the 
Age of Jerome and Cassian, 198. One may wonder whether this «insight and authority of 
holy men» was not part of a legendary or mythic past. Cassian was certainly proposing a 
less haphazard authority. 
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follow the same spiritual journey by putting into practice what he reads. Cas- 
sian’s literary productions, however, were subtle, sophisticated and probably 
beyond the philosophical and theological level of most monks either of his 
time or of the succeeding centuries." It was another much shorter and simpler 
work, the Rule of Benedict, which, largely through the efforts of Benedict of 
Aniane in the ninth century, was to become the principal authoritative text for 
monastic circles in the Middle Ages. And it is surely one of the ironies of liter- 
ary history that this small work, hardly to be compared with Cassian's master- 
piece as far as content is concerned and itself in part derivative from Cassian's 
work, should end up by conferring authority on Cassian’s own writings. At the 
end of the Rule of Benedict, after recommending the Old and New Testament 
and the books of the holy catholic fathers to those who wish to make further 
progress, the author adds: «Then, besides the Conferences of the fathers, their 
Institutes and their Lives, there is also the rule of our holy father Basil ».*' The 
fact that Cassian's name is omitted is paradoxically a testimony to his achieve- 
ment in conferring authority on his work, in producing an authoritative text. 
Yet, with his emphasis on the cenobitic life as the proper locus for the devel- 
opment of the interior life, Cassian (unwittingly?) laid the foundation for a 
form of authority legitimated not so much by virtuous life but by law and di- 
vine authority. The abbot in the Rule of Benedict takes the place of Christ, a 
very heavy legitimation indeed.* And, notwithstanding all of its moderation 
in comparison with its predecessor and source, the Rule of the Master, the Rule 
of Benedict is marked by an exercise of power in which social controls aimed 
at external conformity play a much greater role than the development of Cas- 
sian’s «interior man ».? Although there is no institutional figure comparable 
to the abbot of Benedict's Rule to be found in the works of Cassian, Cassian's 





80 See O. CHADWICK, The Making of the Benedictine Ideal (The Thomas Verner Moore Me- 
morial Lecture for 1980), Washington 1981, who notes that Cassian «may have thought 
that he wrote for all monks, but the people who understood him were highly educated 
monks. He was a man for leaders» (p. 5). 


81 Regula Benedicti 73,5. Eng. tr.: RB 1980. The Rule of St. Benedict in Latin and English with 
Notes, ed. T. Fry et al., Collegeville 1981, 297. 


82 The notion of the abbot as vices Christi (RB 2,2) is of course taken over from the Rule of 
the Master (2,2). See A. DE VOGÜE, La Règle de Saint Benoit (SC 181), Paris 1972, 441. 


83 It may not be out of place to recall the wise observation of Heinrich Bacht regarding the 
dangers of confusing the institutional figure of abbot with that of the charismatic «abba» 
depicted by Cassian, a confusion, which, as Bacht notes, has led to many catastrophes in 
the history of Christian monasticism. See H. BACHT, Das Vermächtnis des Ursprungs: 
Studien zum frühen Mönchtum 1, Würzburg 1972, 216. 
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insistent legitimation of the cenobitic form of life provided the indispensable 
foundation for the development of this figure in the Rules ofthe Master and of 
Benedict. For this reason he must be counted as an indirect founder of medi- 
eval abbatial authority. 


JOHN CASSIAN! 


John Cassian, the principal western exponent of the monastic tradition in 
the fifth century, is the author of three works: the Institutes (Institutiones), 
the Conferences (Conlationes) and the Concerning the Incarnation of the Lord 
Against Nestorius (De incarnatione Domini contra Nestorium)? 

Life: the details of Cassian’s life that we know with precision and certainty 
are few. According to the indications furnished by Gennadius (Vir. ill. LXI), 
he was born about 360 AD in Scythia Minor (Dobrugia) in a well to do family 
(in Provence according to Cappuyns and some other modern authors)? and 
received a good classical Latin education (Coz/. 14. XII), but other indications 
in his works (the introduction of Greek vocabulary and the use of sources 
available only in Greek such as the works of Evagrius Ponticus) as well as the 
facility with which he moved about in the East suggest an excellent knowl- 
edge of Greek. 

Around 378-360, while he was still young (Inst., praef. 4: «pueritia nos- 
tra»), he entered, together with his friend Germanus, a monastery (otherwise 
unknown) in Bethlehem (Coal. 1.1; 14.V). There, inspired by contact with a 
famous Egyptian monk named Pinufius, the Abbot and priest of a large mon- 
astery near Panephysis (in the Nile Delta), who, fleeing from his own fame, 
had been received into the monastery at Bethlehem as a novice (Conl. 20.I- 





1 The present article is a translation of «Cassiano Giovanni», in Letteratura Patristica, ed. 
A. di Berardino - G. Fedalto - M. Simonetti, Milano 2007, 250-256. The English quota- 
tions are from JOHN CASSIAN, The Institutes (ACW 58), tr. B. Ramsey, New York 2000, 
and JOHN Cassıan, The Conferences (ACW 57), tr. B. Ramsey, New York 1997. 


2; For the Latin text, the critical edition of the works of Cassian is: JOHANNES CAs- 
SIANUS, De Institutis Coenobiorum et de Octo Principalium Vitiorum Remediis, ed. M. 
Petschenig (CSEL 17), Vienna 1888 and JOHANNES CASSIANUS, Conlationes, ed. M. 
Petschenig (CSEL 13), Vindobonae 1886. A slightly revised Latin text may also be found 
in JEAN CASSIEN, Institutions cénobitiques, ed. J.-C. Guy (SCh 109), Paris 1965 and JEAN 
CASSIEN, Conferences, ed. E. Pichery (SCh 42, 54, 64), Paris 1955-59. The Latin text is 
found also in Migne: PL 49, 53-476; 477-1321; PL 50, 9-270. The text in Migne is ac- 
companied by the 17th century commentary of Alardus Gazaeus, which, although out- 
dated by modern research, is still of historical interest. 


3 H.-I. MARROU, «La patrie de Jean Cassien», in Patristique et Humanisme, Paris 1976, 
345-361. 
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II), they obtained permission to go to Egypt (Coal. 17.V) to visit the famous 
monks. It is not possible to determine with precision how many years they 
spent in Egypt, probably between ten and twenty. Cassian indicates (Conl. 
17.XXX) that after seven years they returned to the monastery in Bethlehem 
to obtain permission to remain in Egypt. At the beginning they went to the 
monastery of Archebius at Panephysis in the Nile delta with the intention of 
going as far as the desert of the Thebaid «to visit many of the holy ones, whose 
reputation had made them glorious everywhere» (Cond. 11.1). Although Cas- 
sian described the customs of the monks of Tabennesi (Inst. 4.1; Conl. 20.1- 
II), it may be doubted whether they ever reached the Thebaid. He could have 
made use of literary sources (the translations made by Jerome of Pachomian 
documents or the Greek versions of the same). According to the indications 
given in the first volume of the Conferences, the longest stay of their Egyptian 
period would have been at Scetis (Coal. 1.1: «Cum in heremo Sciti»; Conl. 
10.IL), although the sixth Conference is located at the Cells, a place rather far 
from Scetis (octoginta milium, Conl. 6.1). 

The only information furnished by Cassian that permits a precise dating is 
the mention of the Festal Letter of Theophilus (399), the bishop of Alexan- 
dria, against the anthropomorphites (Coz/. 10.II). The violent religious clash- 
es that followed the Letter and the accusations of «Origenism» launched 
by Theophilus in his letter of 400, together with the persecution of the «tall 
brothers» would have constrained Cassian and Germanus together with many 
other monks to leave Egypt. After that he is found at Constantinople, where 
he was ordained deacon by John Chrysostom (GENNADIUS, Vir. ill. LXII). In 
the aftermath of the deposition and exile of the latter, instigated by Theophi- 
lus, the friends of Chrysostom entrusted a letter for Innocent, the bishop of 
Rome, to Cassian and Germanus (PALLADIUS, Dialog. I15,3). At Rome he 
would have become acquainted with the Archdeacon Leo, the future bishop 
of Rome, whom he addressed in the Preface of his De Incarnatione. Where 
he spent the following years is unknown, but around 415 he was in Marseille, 
where he was ordained priest (GENNADIUS, Vir. ill. LXII), and where he 
founded two monasteries, St. Victor for men and St. Savior for women. There 
also in the years 420-428, in response to the request of bishops in southern 
Gaul, he wrote the two works, the Institutes and the Conferences, in order to 
transmit to the West the authentic tradition of Eastern monasticism (above 
all that of Egypt). Toward the end of his life, in answer to the request of Leo, 
he wrote a polemical and doctrinal work, the De incarnatione Domini contra 
Nestorium. According to Gennadius, Cassian died while Theodosius II (1450) 
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e Valentinian (1455) were reigning as emperors, but it is commonly supposed 
that he was already dead around 435. 

The works: literary genre and purpose. The various prefaces to the In- 
stitutes and the Conferences are particularly important for understanding the 
literary genre and the structure of Cassian’s two principal works. In the longer 
and more elaborate one placed at the beginning of the Institutes, after the dedi- 
cation to «Pope» Castor of Apt (bishop 419-426), Cassian compares himself 
to the architect Hiram (1 Kgs 7:13-14), called to help with the construction 
of a spiritual temple. He insists on the importance of experience, which earlier 
writers about the monastic life had not possessed, and declares his intention 
to omit all talk of marvels and miracles, which contribute nothing to educa- 
tion about perfection of life. Instead he will seek to illustrate the «institutes 
of these men and the rules of their monasteries and, in particular, the origins 
and causes and remedies of the principal vices, which they number as eight, 
according to their traditions» (Inst. praef. 7). The omission of marvels and 
miracles (repeated several times: Col. 15.VII-VUI; 18.LIII) is unusual among 
ancient monastic authors (in Athanasius, Jerome, Rufinus, Sulpicius Severus 
they are found in abundance), where the miracles often serve to give author- 
ity to writings or to attest the sanctity of the monastic heroes. Cassian even 
omits miraculous elements from traditional accounts (Inst. 4.X XIV.4 - the 
dry stick, which in Cassian’s version does not flower at the end of the story). 
Instead the authority of the teaching found in the Institutes and the Confer- 
ences (always attributed to elderly otherwise unknown Egyptian monks) de- 
rives from the authority of the «tradition» that they represent. To legitimate 
this concept of tradition, Cassian turns history upside down so as to locate 
monasticism already in the apostolic era by using the accounts of the primi- 
tive Christian community in the Acts 4:32-35 and the description of the first 
community in Egypt taken from Eusebius (Hist. eccl. 2,17), who had taken it 
from Philo (Contempl.). To justify a basic element of this «tradition», the ne- 
cessity of receiving a cenobitical formation before living as a hermit, Cassian 
attributes even to the archetypical hermit Antony a «cenobitical intention » 
(Inst. 5.IV). 

To give authority to the «tradition» that he is creating, Cassian sought 
to hide his own personality and to present himself as a mere channel of the 
tradition.* That this attempt was successful can be seen from the citation of 





4 For more extensive discussion of this theme, see the preceding essay, «John Cassian and 
the formation of authoritative tradition », 409-426. 
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his works at the end of the Rule of St. Benedict (ch. 73) as the «Conferences» 
and the «Institutes» of the «fathers», without mention of the author. Often 
the works of Cassian have been treated as a historical source for knowledge 
of Egyptian monasticism. There are, however, indications that Cassian was 
aware of the originality of his works: the comparison with the architect of 
Salomon’s temple, the difficulty mentioned that « we can no longer remember 
completely the things we tried to do or learned» because «many years have 
gone by since we left their company» (Inst. praef. 4), and the assertion that 
he will expound «things that have been left utterly untouched by our prede- 
cessors, because they tried to describe what they heard rather than what they 
experienced ...» (Inst. praef. 7). 

To interpret correctly the works of Cassian, it is essential to keep in mind 
his pedagogical intention, which also determines the organization of the sub- 
ject matter as the account of a spiritual journey. In the preface he also mentions 
the necessity of discussing and developing spiritual knowledge «by frequent 
conferences with spiritual men». Otherwise «they quickly slip back into 
oblivion due to mental neglect» (Inst. praef. 5). The pedagogical intention 
of producing a whole series of spiritual exercises designed to introduce the 
beginner into the interior life becomes clearer, when one notes in the second 
Conference the negative opinion regarding the possibility of finding spiritual 
guides: «For there are some - and, mores the pity, they are the majority - who 
have grown old in the lukewarmness and idleness that they learned in their 
youth and who claim authority for themselves based not on their mature be- 
havior but on their many years» (Conl. 2.XII.2), and the hope expressed in 
the preface to the last volume of the Conferences that the monks «already 
practiced in and occupied with these exercises» will receive «the very authors 
of the conferences into their cells, along with the books of the conferences, 
and as it were speaking with them by way of daily questions and answers». For 
this reason it is risky to use these works as sources for the reconstruction of 
Egyptian monasticism in the fourth century. The monastic works of Cassian 
are neither archives for the reconstruction of history nor systematic treatises 
on the spiritual life, but rather spiritual exercises in the form of dialogues. 

The Institutes (Institutiones), which in the manuscripts do not have a title, 
are divided into two parts, asindicated in the quotation above from the preface 
(Inst. praef. 7). The first four books are dedicated to the exterior man (2.IX.1), 
a key concept for Cassian, the contrary of the «interior man» (Inst. 5.XXL5; 
12.XXIX.2; Conl. 7.XV.3; 9.XXL2; 16.XXIL2; 18.XVI.1), an idea derived 
explicitly from Paul (Eph 3:16-17). The «exterior man» refers in this case to 
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the customs of the Egyptian monks, e.g, the monastic habit, the organization 
of the canonical hours of prayer, etc., and these four books conclude with a 
long homily of Abba Pinufius addressed to a young novice, which contains an 
important summary of the monastic journey based on the cross of Christ. The 
last eight books are dedicated to an analysis of the eight principal vices and 
to their elimination: gluttony (5), fornication (6), filargyria (love of money) 
(7), anger (8), sadness (9), acedia (10), cenodoxia (vainglory) (11), pride (12), 
which are understood as obstacles to the development of the contemplative 
life. In the preceding literature this precise list is found only in the works of 
Evagrius of Pontus, who was an important source for Cassian. Evagrius (never 
mentioned explicitly by Cassian perhaps because of the accusations brought 
against Evagrius by Jerome in Letter 133) is the source (Prakticus, prol.) also 
for the description and the symbolism of the monastic habit in the first book 
of the Institutes. The detailed analysis by Vogiié has shown that Cassian availed 
himself of information drawn from several other literary sources including 
Tertullian, Cyprian, Augustine, Jerome, Basil, Eusebius, and Palladius.’ 

To connect the Conferences, already announced in the Institutes (Inst. 
2.IX.1), to the preceding work, Cassian introduced (Conl. praef. 1) the figure 
of Jacob, who struggles against the carnal vices in order to merit the name of 
Israel, which symbolizes the contemplative life, an interpretation which goes 
back to Philo of Alexandria, but which is found also in Origen and Ambrose. 
The Conferences were published in three volumes of ten, seven, and seven 
conferences respectively. The first volume is dedicated to Leontius, bishop of 
Fréjus and brother of Castor (to whom the Institutes had been dedicated), 
and to the hermit Helladius, the second volume to Honoratus and Eucherius 
of Lerins, the third to four monks of the Stoechadian islands, Jovianus, Mi- 
nervus, Leontius, and Theodore. In the preface to the third volume Cassian 
compares the 24 conferences to the elders of the Apocalypse, who will be able 
to enter the cells of the monks to converse with them. This idea is to be un- 
derstood in connection with the observation already quoted from the preface 
to the Institutes regarding the need of «frequent conferences with spiritual 
men» in order to safeguard spiritual knowledge (Inst. praef. 5). Each confer- 





5 A. DE VOGÜÉ, «Les sources des quartre premiers livres des Institutions de Jean Cassien. 
Introduction aux recherches sur les anciennes régles monastiques latines», Studia Monas- 


tica 27 (1985) 241-311. 


6 Fora fuller explanation, see the essay «Jacob and Israel: A Contribution to the History of 
an Interpretation», in this volume, 315-334. 
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ence is devoted to one subject, for example, the distinction between the goal 
(scopos) and the end of the spiritual life (Coal. 1), discretion (Conl. 2), the 
one true good of the soul or the «indifferent things» (Conl. 6), prayer (Conl. 
9-10), the contemplative life or the correct method of interpreting Scripture 
(Conl. 14), friendship (Coal. 16, sinlessness or the sins of the perfect (Conl. 
23). Certain subjects were traditional in the philosophic and Christian tradi- 
tion, while others reflect the controversies of the period, above all Pelagianism 
(e.g. Conl. 6; 13; 23) in which Cassian had taken a position against Pelagius 
but different from that of Augustine and Jerome. The principal interest of 
Cassian always remains the development of the interior man (homo interior, 
Conl. 16.XXII.2). With an elegant style (Gennadius: /itterato sermone) and a 
rich technical terminology that indicates a knowledge of the Greek authors 
as well as the Latin classical and Christian ones, Cassian produced a new syn- 
thesis of the tradition, which corresponds to his intention expressed at the 
beginning (Inst. praef. 7) to expound «things that have been left utterly un- 
touched by our predecessors». Hiding himself behind the facade of famous 
(but otherwise unknown) Egyptian monks he succeeded in establishing the 
idea of a normative monastic tradition going back to the time of the apostles 
in Egypt with more recent developments (Antony and the anchoritic form of 
monasticism). 

In his last work, De incarnatione Domini contra Nestorium libri VII, Cas- 
sian, responding to the request of Leo (the future bishop of Rome), sought to 
combat the heresy of Nestorius (bishop of Constantinople), calling to his aid 
a whole series of both Western and Eastern authors: Hilary, Ambrose, Jerome, 
Rufinus, Augustine, Gregory Nazianzen, Athanasius, and John Chrysostom. 
Nestorius seems to be still bishop of Constantinople when the work was writ- 
ten, which suggests a date before August 430, when he was deposed. The trea- 
tise Against Nestorius does not open new prospectives in the development of 
Christology and was not cited by the Council of Ephesus (431), but was used 
by Leo in the construction of his Tome to Flavian, where the collection of pa- 
tristic texts made by Cassian is found in the second part of the letter. Thus it 
indirectly influenced the Council of Chalcedon (451). 

Content and Teaching: As already noted, Cassian was interested above all 
in the development of the interior life, which includes two parts or aspects, 
the «practical» (from the Greek praktiché) or «actual» life (vita actualis) 
and the contemplative life (Greek: theoretiché, Conl. 14.1). The practical life 
or knowledge is possible without the contemplative life, but not the contrary. 
The goal of the practical life consists in coming to know the nature of all the 
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vices and the method best suited for healing them. A second aspect of the 
practical life is «discerning of the sequence of the virtues and forming our 
mind by their perfection in such a way that it is obedient to them not as if it 
were coerced and subjected to an arbitrary rule but as taking pleasure in and 
enjoying what is to say a natural good, thus mounting with delight the hard 
and narrow way» (Conl. 14.II). Cassian thus shows a clear understanding of 
the classical concept of virtue. The last eight books of the Institutiones offer 
a detailed analysis of the symptoms of each vice (vitium), often with humor, 
sometimes employing the literary form of satire (Inst. 10.11; 11.XVI; 12.XX- 
VIL), and offering suggestions for combating them. The schema of the eight 
principal vices, frequently also called «thoughts» (cogitationes) and identified 
with the dialogismoi of Matt 15:19 (Inst. 6.1I), is clearly derived from Evagrius 
of Pontus,’ but the idea of struggling against the thoughts (Greek: logismoi) 
is much older and is found already in Philo of Alexandria’s interpretation of 
the figure of Jacob. The vices are also described as «passions» (passiones) and 
«disordered movements» (perturbationes), this last expression having been 
introduced into the Latin vocabulary by Cicero to render the Greek word 
pathé. 

The aim of the practical life is to achieve purity of heart, identified also with 
«the perfection of apostolic love» (Inst. 4.XLIII). Cassian avoids the techni- 
cal Greek term apatheia used by Evagrius of Pontus as the equivalent of purity 
of heart, although he introduced many other technical Greek terms into his 
works, perhaps because of the confusion and controversy caused by Jerome 
(Epist.133,3) and Augustine (Civ. 14,9,4), who had both polemicized against 
the word. But the concept was too important, indeed essential, to abandon 
it and Cassian dedicated considerable attention to explaining the difference 
between the goal (Greek: skopos) and the end (Greek: ze/os) of the spiritual life 
in the first conference. The goal is identified with purity of heart (Conl. 1.V) 
using Phil 3:13-14 cited in Greek (xat& oxonóv) and the end is identified with 
the kingdom of God, which in turn is identified with contemplation by means 
of Luke 17:20-21 e Rom 14:17. Actually it was not necessary to introduce the 
term apatheia in Latin because, in addition to the biblical phrase «purity of 
heart» (Matt 5:8), there existed already in the Latin philosophical tradition 





7 For Cassian’s debt to Evagrius of Pontus, see especially the pioneering work of S. MAR- 
SILI, Giovanni Cassiano ed Evagrio Pontico. Dottrina sulla carita e contemplazione (SA 5), 
Roma 1936. 
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an equivalent vocabulary: tranquillitas mentis, inmobilitas, constantia, equilib- 
rium, etc., amply employed by Cassian.’ 

In the sixth conference dedicated nominally to the question of the death of 
the saints, but in reality to the concept of the «indifferent» things (media), 
a traditional Stoic idea, Cassian returns to the idea of apatheia in a different 
context. The Stoic idea is that death is not an evil in an absolute sense. Only 
vice, which destroys the soul morally, is a true evil and virtue is the only true 
good of the soul. The conference represents an indirect response to the posi- 
tion of Jerome and Augustine, who had interpreted the idea of apatheia as a 
lack of emotional capacity (anesthesia in Greek and stupor in Latin) and as 
equivalent to the Pelagian position of a state in which it is no longer possible 
to sin, called inpeccantia by Jerome. Cassian uses the traditional Latin philo- 
sophical terminology together with biblical examples to present the Stoic ideal 
of the sage in fully Christian dress, employing many elements already used by 
Jerome and Augustine, but arranging them differently. The ideal is symbolized 
by the ambidextrous man (Jdg 3:15; the word «ambidextrous» had already 
been coined by Jerome in Latin) realized above all by Job and Paul, models of 
tranquillitas, inmobilitas, e constantia. For Cassian the equivalence between 
apatheia and inpeccantia is obviously unacceptable and in Conference 23 he 
sets out a position on the question of inpeccantia against the Pelagians, but 
different from that of Jerome and Augustine, which reflects more the tradi- 
tion stemming from Origen, insisting nevertheless on the impossibility of ar- 
riving at a state in this life in which it is no longer possible to sin. 

With Conferences 9 and 10 dedicated to prayer, the basic course (first 
volume) in monastic spirituality concludes. In addition to many traditional 
elements, including a commentary on the Lord’s prayer, of special interest is 
the part devoted to the «little method», which makes use of the psalm verse 
«God, come to my assistance», etc. (Psalm 69:2; Conl. 10.X-XIV) to arrive 
at the prayer without words and without images, the so-called «fiery » prayer, 
which reflects the teaching of Evagrius of Pontus. In this context Cassian re- 
fers also to the anthropomorphist controversy of the year 399 (Conl. 10.III). 

From the preface to the second volume of the Conferences, it is clear that 
Cassian conceived the second and third volumes together as a supplement to 





8 For a more extensive treatment of this subject, see the essay «The Controversy over 
anadsıo: Cassian’s sources and his use of them», in this volume, 335-363. 

9 For more extensive development of this subject, see the essay «Job and Paul. Philosophy 
and Exegesis in Cassian's Sixth Conference», in this volume, 365-390. 
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the first two volumes already published (the Institutes and the first volume 
of the Conferences) to complete that which was «obscure or omitted». The 
geographical context of the second volume is indicated imprecisely as «an- 
other desert» (in alia heremo). Certain modern authors have concluded that 
Cassian did not have the intention originally to write 24 conferences and that 
meanwhile he had changed certain of his ideas, above all in regard to the ques- 
tion of the relationship between the cenobitic and the anchoritic forms of 
monastic life. This hypothesis is not necessary if one keeps in mind his peda- 
gogical method, which involves treating a subject more than once, and that his 
interest is above all in the development of the interior life. 

In the second volume are found the more controversial writings of Cassian, 
Conference 13 on the «God’s protection» (actually on the subject of grace 
and free will) and Conference 17 «on making promises», where Cassian took 
a position different from that of Augustine." The second volume also contains 
the important fourteenth Conference dedicated to spiritual knowledge where 
the correct method for interpreting the Scriptures is explained, one of the 
principal sources for medieval Latin exegesis. Here for the first time in Latin 
is found the distinction of the four senses of Scripture. In addition to the his- 
torical sense «there are three kinds of spiritual knowledge - tropology, alle- 
gory, and anagogy » (Conl. 14.VII). The explanation shows a perfect knowl- 
edge of the Alexandrian exegetical tradition (Origen, Didymus, Evagrius) as 
well as the later triple division of the spiritual sense found for the first time 
in Gregory of Nyssa, but there without explanation (In Canticum canticorum 
bomiliae xv, prol.). For Cassian, as for Origen, progress in spiritual knowl- 
edge (understanding of the spiritual sense of the Scriptures) is connected to 
moral progress (Con. 14.XIV-XVI). Cassian demonstrates his knowledge of 
the exegetical tradition also through his use of the rule of what is «worthy 
of God» (Deo digne) to interpret the more problematic pieces in Scripture, 
for example, those that speak of the «anger of God» (Inst. 8.1.14). Also in 
the second volume there is a treatment of the classic philosophical subject 





10 For extensive treatment of this subject, see R H. WEAVER, Divine Grace and Human 
Agency. A Study of the Semi-Pelagian Controversy (Patristic Monograph Series 15), Ma- 
con, Ga. 1996, and especially the in-depth study by D. OGLIART, Gratia et certamen. The 
Relationship between Grace and Free Will in the Discussion of Augustine with the So-called 
Semipelagians (Bibliotheca Ephemeridum Theologicarum Lovaniensium 169), Leuven 
2004. 


11 Fora more extensive treatment of this subject see the essay «“Digne deo”: A Traditional 
Greek Principle of Interpretation in Latin Dress», in this volume, 391-408. 
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of friendship (Con. 16), which shows the influence of Cicero whose formu- 
lation (De Amicitia 21: «one mind and soul inhabiting two bodies») Cas- 
sian had already used at the beginning of the first Conference to describe his 
friendship with Germanus." 

At the beginning of the third volume in the Conferences 18-19, Cassian 
returns to the question of the relationship between the cenobitic and the an- 
choritic life. Although in the preface to the third volume he accepts the tradi- 
tional superiority of the anchoritic life, he notes that these conferences «were 
so carefully composed and are so balanced in all respects that they are appro- 
priate to both professions». In Conference 18 he emphasizes the necessity of 
a cenobitic formation before undertaking the anchoritic life, using also Acts 
2:45; 4:32-35 to construct a historical justification for this principle. In Con- 
ference 19, however, he has Abba John return to the cenobium after twenty 
years passed as an anchorite, because in the cenobium there are fewer dangers 
and one can make progress more easily (Coz/. 19.III-IV). At the same time he 
notes that, for those who left the cenobium too early, there are still remedies 
for making progress in the desert (Coz/. 19.X-XIV). Thus the more important 
question is essentially not that of the superiority of the cenobitic or anchoritic 
life, but that of progress in the interior life. 

Influence: Although Cassian is not venerated as a saint in the Western 
liturgical calendar outside of Marseille because of the conflicts with Augus- 
tinian orthodoxy, which was gaining ground in that period (e.g., Prosper of 
Aquitaine, Contra Collatorem) and because his name was included in the list 
of non-approved books falsely attributed to Pope Gelasius (Decretum Gelas- 
ianum) in the eighth century, his influence on Western monasticism was as- 
sured through the recommendation of his works at the end of the Rule of 
St. Benedict (ch. 73). In the latter rule the content of ch. 7 on humility is 
derived from Cassian (Inst. 4.XXXIX.2) by way of the Rule of the Master. St. 
Dominic always carried the Conferences with him in his travels. According to 
his biographer, St. Thomas Aquinas read a portion of Cassian every day. The 
works of Cassian were partially translated into Greek and are found in part in 
Photius Library (Bibliotheca n. 197) and in the Philocalia of Nicodemus the 
Haghiorite and Macarius of Corinth. Cassian is venerated as a saint every- 





12 K.A. NEUHAUSEN, «Zu Cassians Traktat De Amicitia (Coll. 16)», in Studien zur Lit- 
eratur der Spátantike, ed. C. Gnilka - W. Schetter (Antiquitas 1,26), Bonn 1975, 181- 
218. 
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where in the Eastern Churches. He is the only Western (Latin) spiritual writer 


translated into Greek in antiquity.’ 
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MAPPING THEINTELLECTUAL GENOME 
OF EARLY CHRISTIAN MONASTICISM 


As Arthur Lovejoy, the founder of the discipline of the «history of ideas», ob- 
served in the first number of the Journal of the History of Ideas, «ideas are the 
most migratory things in the world. A preconception, category, postulate, dia- 
lectical motive, pregnant metaphor or analogy, “sacred word”, mood of thought 
or explicit doctrine, which makes its first appearance on the scene in one of 
the conventionally distinguished provinces of history (most often, perhaps, in 
philosophy) may, and frequently does, cross over into a dozen others».! The 
purpose of this paper is to examine the ways in which key concepts, particularly 
from the field of philosophy, crossed over and mutated in the early monastic 
literature. 

Forty-six years ago Gregorio Penco published an article on the ascetical life 
as «philosophy» in the ancient monastic tradition, in which he noted that very 
early monks and ascetics had counterposed their own ideal of life and of Chris- 
tian wisdom to that of empty worldly philosophy and had claimed for them- 
selves the possession of the true philosophy and the title of «philosopher».? 
He noted also, following G. Bardy, that the origins of this attitude are to be 
found in certain texts of Clement and Eusebius which attribute to the word 
«philosophy» the sense of «ascetic» or «monastic» life rather than the usual 
sense of intellectual speculation common in ancient culture. 

The following year Johannes Leipoldt published a lengthy article drawing 
attention to numerous parallels between Greek philosophic movements and 
early Christian asceticism and monasticism. According to Leipoldt, every as- 
pect of the monastic life — the use of distinctive clothing, the aim of the subjec- 
tion of the body, the notion of inner warfare, the idea of monastic life as the 





1 | AO. Lovejoy, «Reflections on the History of Ideas», Journal of the History of Ideas 1 
(1940) 4. 
2 G. PEnco, «La vita ascetica come "filosofia" nell'antica tradizione monastica», Studia 


Monastica 2. (1960) 73-93. Reprinted in G. Penco, Spiritualità Monastica. Aspetti e mo- 
menti, Abbazia di Praglia 1988, 66-82. 
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«philosophic life», and the whole terminology of asceticism, may be traced 
back to Greek philosophic thought.’ 

In the same year Anne-Marie Malingrey published a study of the word group 
«philosophy» in Greek literature from the pre-Socratics up to the fourth cen- 
tury AD, in which she traced the stages of development of the terms in the first 
four centuries of the Christian era until the word philosophy had become a 
term with Christian content. Crucial in this development was the passage from 
the sense of the word given by Plato as the aspiration of man to know transcen- 
dent realties to the sense given by Philo as the desire to know the revelation 
of the God of Israel and even to designate the Revelation itself.‘ With Justin 
Martyr the word comes to designate the message of Jesus, not just the word of 
a transcendent God, but the word and example of a God made man. Clement 
of Alexandria speaks of the philosophy according to Christ and asserts that 
philosophy consists in the search for truth and the truth is Christ. Malingrey 
notes also that the word philosophy designated not only pure speculation but 
an art of living. Thus the expression «a philosophic life» came to designate for 
Eusebius the Christian way of life of Origen and Pamphilius and for Basil the 
ascetic discipline observed in a communal life. Malingrey insists on the mul- 
tiple meanings of the word group in its long history and in diverse authors who 
left their personal imprint on its usage. Her study, however, deals only with the 
Greek tradition.’ 

Within the last forty years Pierre Hadot has published numerous essays on 
the nature of ancient philosophy in which he has stressed the notion of philos- 
ophy as a way of life and insisted on the spiritual exercises that were an integral 
part of this philosophical way of life. Observing that Christianity was able to 
present itself as a philosophy, he asserts: «the very fact that Christianity was 
able to present itself as a philosophy confirms the assertion that philosophy 
was conceived in antiquity as a way of life». According to Hadot, Christianity 
was obliged to integrate elements borrowed from ancient philosophy in order 
to present itself as a philosophy and it had to integrate philosophical spiritual 
exercises into Christian life. 





U» 
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It is my purpose in this paper to revisit some of these assertions regarding 
philosophy and the monastic life and to examine the transmission of some of 
the key ideas particularly in the Latin tradition, which has been less studied. 
The first idea that I propose to examine is that of philosophy itself. Here we 
must first distinguish a number of questions. It is one thing to ask how ancient 
Christians viewed the Greek philosophical heritage and its literature, which 
is in large part the question of Malingrey. It is quite another to ask about the 
nature of that tradition itself, as does Hadot. Hadot is undoubtedly correct in 
insisting on philosophy as a way of life in antiquity, especially in contrast to 
later medieval and modern notions of philosophy, but there was also a strong 
speculative aspect to ancient philosophy. Leipoldt is certainly correct in noting 
that a significant part of the philosophical tradition was taken over and into 
the monastic tradition, but it is far from clear that the monastic movement 
was directly inspired by the philosophical tradition. One must ask how these 
ideas were taken over, what the channels of transmission were, and how this 
transmission relates to the explicit attitudes of ancient Christians toward the 
philosophical tradition. Were those who took over the philosophical heritage 
aware of what they were doing? From the point of view of the history of ideas, 
did these concepts undergo notable mutations, as some have insisted? Finally, 
in examining these questions, we need to disabuse ourselves of later distinc- 
tions, such as faith and reason, or natural reason and Revelation, etc., which 
can only lead to anachronistic judgments. 

One of the earliest and most important channels of transmission of Greek 
philosophical ideas into the Judaeo-Christian tradition was through the works 
of Philo of Alexandria. Not only was Philos knowledge of the philosophical 
tradition quite extensive and his attitude very positive, but he offered as well a 
theoretical justification for its use. In his Life of Moses, he asserts that Moses was 
both king and philosopher, a clear echo of Plato." Moses had received the best 
education possible in the entire school curriculum including the propaedeutic 
subjects, the philosophy conveyed by symbols (hieroglyphics), Assyrian letters, 
and the Chaldean science of the heavenly bodies.* More importantly, perhaps, 
Moses behaved as a Stoic sage. He controlled the passions of youth and ate no 
more than necessary. He desired «to live to the soul alone and not to the body, 
he made a special practice of frugal contentment, and had an unparalleled scorn 





7 . PHILO, Mos. 2,2, (PLATO, Republic 473d). 
8 PHILO, Mos. 2,21-23. 
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for a life of luxury. He exemplified his philosophical creed by his daily actions» ? 
He carried out the exercises of virtue having as a trainer 


the reason within him, under whose discipline he laboured to fit himself for life in 
its highest forms, the theoretical and the practical. He was ever opening the scroll 
of philosophical doctrines, digested them inwardly with quick understanding, 
committed them to memory never to be forgotten, and straightway brought his 
personal conduct, praiseworthy in all respects, into conformity with them; for 
he desired truth rather than seeming, because the mark he set before him was 
natures right reason, the sole source and fountain of virtues."° 


In short Moses conducted a philosophic life. It is then hardly surprising 
that much of the content of the philosophic tradition should be found in his 
works, when they are interpreted allegorically. Malingrey has stressed that with 
Philo we have a real revolution in the significance of the word philosophy. It 
no longer has its origin in man alone, but is a gift of God and can indicate even 
the content of the Law. Thus it can be called «Jewish philosophy» or «sacred 
philosophy», or the «philosophy of their fathers».!! 

It is clear that for Philo the Greek philosophical tradition represents the 
principal competition, more so than other religious traditions and that the 
competition has been resolved through massive identification with and appro- 
priation of the competition. From now on the best of the philosophical tradi- 
tion will be found in Sacred Scripture itself and transmitted through exegesis, 
chiefly of the allegorical type. This take-over, or absorption of philosophy into 
the interpretation of Scripture was rendered theoretically possible through the 
notion that Moses had preceded historically all the Greek philosophers, who 
had actually «borrowed» or found their valid teachings in the Jewish Scrip- 
tures. This idea can be found already in several second century Jewish writ- 
ers such as Eupolemus, Pseudo-Eupolemus, Artapanes, and Aristobulus.'? The 
idea that Moses preceded and is the font of the philosophers is in turn a trans- 
position of the idea that Homer was the source of the teachings of the philoso- 





9 PHILO, Mos. 1,28-29. The English translations are from: Philo 4, ed. EH. Colson - G.H. 
Whitaker (LCL 261), Cambridge, Mass. 1935, 27. 


10 PHILO, Mos. 1,48. 
1l  Legat., 33; Contempl. 3; Mos. 2,216. MALINGREY, «Philosophia», 88-91. 


12. See AJ. DROGE, Homer or Moses? (Hermeneutische Untersuchungen zur Theologie 26), 
Tübingen 1989, 14- 35 and J. M.G. BARCLAY, Jews in the Mediterranean Diaspora From 
Alexander to Trajan (323 BCE - 117 CE), Berkeley 1996, 125-158. 
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phers, an idea already used to justify a philosophical exegesis of Homer.” Philo 
is fully aware of the idea of the «theft» of the Greeks. 

As is well known, much of Philo’s thought was taken over by Origen, but 
with some significant changes. For Origen, it is not Moses but Solomon who 
is the philosopher, although he does not give him this title. One reason for this 
switch is, perhaps, due to the Pauline identification of Moses with the text of 
the Law in 2 Corinthians, where the face of Moses is said to be covered by a veil. 
In any case, according to Origen, Solomon is the author of three books, Prov- 
erbs, Ecclesiastes and the Canticle, which represent «three general disciplines 
by which one attains knowledge of the universe».'? These, he says, correspond 
to what the Greeks call ethics, physics and epoptics, which we can call moral, 
natural, and contemplative.'° Origen opines that in fact the Greeks took these 
ideas from Solomon, since he lived long before them and gave these teachings 
through the Spirit of God. The teaching is called «divine philosophy» and the 
three books of Solomon represent also three stages in the spiritual life, the pu- 
rification of the soul, the discernment of natural things, and the contemplation 
of the Godhead. Origen also identifies this triple form of «divine philosophy» 
with the three patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. Abraham expounds moral 
philosophy through his obedience. Isaac holds the place of natural philosophy, 
since he dug wells and explored the depths of things, while Jacob receives the 
subject of contemplation, «since he was named Israel because of the contempla- 





13 See in general F. BUFFIERE, Les mythes d'Homère et la pensée grecque, Paris 1956, and 
more recently L. Brisson, How Philosophers Saved Myths. Allegorical Interpretation 
and Classical Mythology, tr. C. Tihanyi, Chicago 2004. As the first century manual by 
Heraclitus states it: «As the originator of all wisdom, Homer has, by using allegory, passed 
down to his successors the power of drawing from him, piece by piece, all the philosophy 
he was the first to discover». (34.8). See D.A. Russet - D. Konstan, Heraclitus. 
Homeric Problems (Writings from the Greco-Roman World 14), Atlanta 2005, 62-63. 


14 See C. MorESCHINI, Storia della filosofia patristica (Letteratura cristiana antica), Brescia 
2004, 68. The idea is found, for example, in Somn. 1,244; Mut. 167-168; Her. 213-214. 


15 English translation from ORIGEN, An Exhortation to Martyrdom, Prayer, First Principles. 
Book IV; Prologue to the Commentary on the Song of Songs, Homily XXVII on Numbers, tr. 
R.A. Greer, New York 1979, 231. 


16  ComCt Prol: «Generales disciplinae... tres sunt quas Graeci ethicam, physicam, 
enopticen appellaverunt; has nos dicere possumus moralem, naturalem, inspectivam ». 
The final phrase is obviously the comment of Rufinus. Origenes Werke VIII, 75, 1.6 (GCS 
33), ed. W.A. Baehrens, Leipzig 1925. For «enopticen» read «epopticen». See ORIGEN, 
Commentaire sur le Cantique des Cantiques (SCh 375-376), tr. L. Brésard - H. Crouzel - 
M. Borret, Paris 1991-1992, 1:129-131, 2:755. 
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tion of divine things». This represents a variation on an interpretation of the 
patriarchs already developed by Philo. In this framework it is possible for Origen 
to make use of philosophical materials in expounding the books of Solomon, 
because what is of value in the philosophical tradition comes from Solomon 
anyway. On the whole Origen is less positive about the philosophical heritage 
than Philo and his Christian predecessors (Justin, Athenagoras, Clement) and 
more concerned about the error found in it.? However, he does use the word 
«philosophise» to indicate the allegorical interpretation of the Scriptures.” 

Origen refers, as we have seen, to the content of the books of Solomon as 
«divine philosophy». Or did he? We cannot be certain because the original 
Greek text has been lost and there are reasons to suspect the translator, Rufinus 
of Aquileia.” At this point it is necessary to make a digression. In the sixth book 
of his Ecclesiastical History, Eusebius of Caesarea had said of the young Origen 
that 


For a great number of years he continued to live like a philosopher in this wise, 
putting aside everything that might lead to youthful lusts; all day long his 
discipline (askesis) was to perform labours of no light character, and the greater 
part of the night he devoted himself to studying the divine Scriptures; and he 
persevered, as far as possible, in the most philosophic manner of life. ... ?! 


Eusebius continues with a description of Origen’s physical privations and 


further on adds that «by displaying proofs such as these of a philosophic life to 





17 ORIGEN, An Exhortation to Martyrdom, 233-235. 
18 Matinerey, «Philosophia», 163-169. 


19  MaLINGREY, «Philosophia», 174. CCels, V,58 (IL61,16-17): Kai iva ye mögv 
TEPLEPYAOOLAL MEPL TOV KATH TOV TÖNOV unè TPOTOAOYIAV ¿mì TOD TAPdvTOS EKTIOELEVOS 
8680 aKaipas sic TADTA PAOCOEEIV, nepi AUTTIG EPG tfj iotopias Sti oeuvótepov adTdVEV 
oaivetat TO TOV EAATTOVA Kai DANPETHV ANOKEKVAIKEVOL «TOV Aldov» Ñ TOV Exi MOEAEIA 
&vOpómov åviotáuevov todto nenomkevan. Origenes Werke 2, 61, ed. P. Koetschau (GCS 
3), Leipzig 1899. 

20 See MALINGREY, «Philosophia», 175; H. DE Lusac, «Typologie et 
allégorisme», Recherches de Science Religieuse 34 (1947) 199. 


21 Hist. eccl. 6,3,9: nAeioroıg te Éteow toðtov PAOGOOdY SietéAEl TOV tpónov, mácac Aag 
VEDTEPIKÖV ETWVLLLÄV éavtoð TEPLOIPODLEVOG, Kai HU néons LEV Tjuépag où opukpobg 
AOKNOEMS KANATOVG AVAN<IUN>ADV, Kai tfjg VOKTOG dé TOV zÀAs(ova ypóvov tais TOV Ostov 
ypapõv Eavtov Avarıdeig pErétaic, Dio TE Wc Evi HAACTA EYKAPTEPOV ouuooogotóto, TOTE 
uiv toic £v Aoıtiaıg yopvaoíotc, TOTE è NENETPNNEVOIG toig karü tóv Ünvov Kalpoig, OD 
neradaußäveıv 008’ SAwc &ri o:popvf|c, GAN’ mì tobSaqos Sia onovófjc noro Eusebius 
Werke 11,2, ed. E. Schwartz (GCS 9,2), Leipzig 1908, 526,528. English translation from: 
EUSEBIUS, Ecclesiastical History, tr. J.E.L. Oulton (LCL 265), Cambridge, Mass. 1973, 21. 
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those who saw him» he inspired his pupils and even won over persons «from 
the ranks of learning and philosophy ».? 

In Rufinus translation the phrase «he continued to live like a philosopher 
in this wise» (todtov qUiocogGv S1etéAe1 TOV 1pónov) becomes «exercitiis 
per omnia Christianus filosophus habebatur». The phrase «philosophic life» 
(piXooóoou Piov) is omitted (or at least the adjective «philosophic») and 
the persons «from the ranks of learning and philosophy» become «quos a 
(gentili vita et) stulta filosophia ad veram Christi filosophiam sapientiamque 
converterat».? Malingrey has emphasized that Eusebius represents an impor- 
tant step in the adoption of the notion «philosophic life» as a description of 
the practice of the gospel or, as in the case of Origen, of what will later be called 
monastic life. Although Eusebius shares in the tradition that blames pagan 
thought for error, he is also very positive in his use of the words philosophos and 
philosophein, even attributing them to Constantine, who knew how to unite all 
the spiritual riches of paganism and Christianity.” 

Clearly Rufinus does not share this perspective and has not hesitated to alter 
Eusebius' text. To discover the reasons for this more negative view would in- 
volve research into the Latin Christian usage that lies outside the scope of this 
paper. The introduction of the words «stulta» (foolish), however, to describe 
non-Christian philosophy and «sapientia», inevitably makes one think of the 
Pauline polemic against the wisdom of this world that God has turned into fool- 
ishness (1 Cor 1:20). The Pauline polemic suggests a situation of competition. It 
is a short step from «wisdom» to «philosophy» especially in Greek. 

One cannot help suspecting, however, that Tertullians famous question, 
«What indeed has Athens to do with Jerusalem?» may be lurking in the back- 
ground. It is worth mentioning the context of this question, because of the zopoi 
involved.” The work where the question is found is De praescriptione haeretico- 





22 Hist. eccl. 6,3,13: towwdra 01] QU.o0óqov Piov tois Hewuevorg napéyov brodetyuara, cikóto 
ETL TOV GLOLOV ADT Gf|Aov zÀAstovc TAPOPHA TOV qon tóv, ote ON kai TOV üriotov £0vàv 
TOV TE ONO Tadsiacs Kai quU.ocogpíag où TODG ruyóvtac onóyso0o TH SV adtod didacKaAia 
Eusebius Werke 11,2, 528. 
23 Hist. eccl. 6,3,13; Eusebius Werke 11,2, 529. 
24 MALINGREY, «Philosophia», 205-206. 


25 Prescription against Heretics, VIT, 18-22: «Whence spring those "fables and endless gene- 
alogies and “unprofitable questions”, and “words which spread like a cancer"? From all 
these, when the apostle would restrain us, he expressly names philosophy as that which he 
would have us be on our guard against. Writing to the Colossians, he says, "See that no one 
beguile you through philosophy and vain deceit, after the tradition of men, and contrary 
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rum and the context is a polemic against errors. Tertullian cites the two places 
in the New Testament where the word philosophy or philosophers is found, in 
the first case Col 2:8 where philosophy is regarded as a source of error and the 
second Acts 17:18 where Paul is debating with some Epicurean and Stoic phi- 
losophers. In this case the philosophers appear to be the competition. These two 
topoi, philosophy as the source of error and heresy, and the philosophers as the 
competition will recur often in patristic and monastic literature. 

What is of interest to us here is how these ideas found their way into the 
latin monastic tradition. In his third Conference, after describing three types of 
vocation («the first is from God, the second is by human agency, and the third is 
out of need») and then three renunciations, John Cassian introduces the three 
books of Solomon, which, he says, refer to the three renunciations. 


For Proverbs is related to the first renunciation; by it the desire for fleshly things 
and the earthly vices are cut off. Ecclesiastes, wherein all that is accomplished 
under the sun is declared vain, is related to the second renunciation. The 
Canticle of Canticles, in which the mind transcends everything that is visible 
and is already joined to the Word of God by the contemplations of heavenly 
things, is related to the third.” 


Here we are witnessing a fusion of ideas with a very complex history. Evagri- 
us of Pontus had described three renunciations,” but had not juxtaposed them 
with the three books of Solomon or the three parts of philosophy. In his Scho- 
lion on Proverbs 22:20 («Write them three times for yourself on the table of 
your heart for counsel and knowledge»), he had stated that 





to the wisdom ofthe Holy Ghost”. He had been at Athens, and had in his interviews (with 
its philosophers) become acquainted with that human wisdom which pretends to know 
the truth, whilst it only corrupts it, and is itself divided into its own manifold heresies, by 
the variety of its mutually repugnant sects. What indeed has Athens to do with Jerusalem? 
What concord is there between the Academy and the Church? what between heretics and 
Christians? Our instruction comes from “the porch of Solomon’, who had himself taught 
that “the Lord should be sought in simplicity of heart”. Away with all attempts to produce 
a mottled Christianity of Stoic, Platonic, and dialectic composition! We want no curious 
disputation after possessing Christ Jesus, no inquisition after enjoying the gospel! With 
our faith, we desire no further belief». The translation is from ANF 3, tr. P. Holmes, New 
York 1885, 246. 

26  Conl. VLA. The English translations of Cassian are taken from JOHN CASSIAN, The 
Conferences, ed. B. Ramsey, (ACW 57), New York 1997, 124. 

27 A. DE VOGÜÉ, Histoire littéraire du mouvement monastique dans l'antiquité 6. Les derniers 


écrits de Jeröme et l'oeuvre de Jean Cassien (414-428) (Patrimoines christianisme), Paris 
2002, 199. 
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The one who will have enlarged his heart through purity will understand the 
words of God, which are practical, physical, and theological, because the whole 
teaching of Scripture is divided in three parts: ethics, physics, and theology. And 
Proverbs belongs to the first, Ecclesiastes to the second, the Canticle of Canticles 
to the third. 


In this passage also we see a fusion and mutation of ideas, for Origen had 
used the same Proverb in Peri Archon IV,2,4 to justify the three senses of Scrip- 
ture, literal, moral and spiritual, but had not related it to the three books of 
Solomon. Evagrius in effect has extended the philosophical interpretation ofthe 
books of Solomon to the entire Scripture and effectively produced four levels 
of interpretation, for the three disciplines represent three senses of Scripture.” 

The three vocations mentioned by Cassian are found in the first letter of 
Antony together with the command addressed to Abraham (Gen 12:1): «Leave 
your country and your kinsfolk and your father's house». That the source of 
this idea is in fact the first letter of Antony is suggested by the fact that Cassian 
then cites Antony as an example of the first kind of vocation. Cassian’s develop- 
ment of the idea, however, does not follow closely the letter of Antony. Later, 
however, Cassian uses the same citation of Genesis to connect the three voca- 
tions to the three renunciations, this time by separating the three members of 
the quotation: country, kinsfolk, and father’s house and giving to each in effect 
an allegorical meaning relating to the three renunciations. It may be in the end 
the attraction of the number three that has brought together the idea of voca- 
tion, renunciation, and the three books of Solomon. In any case the interpreta- 
tion of Abraham’s call as a call to take up a spiritual itinerary ultimately goes 
back to Philo.*! 

Although Cassian does not mention the three books of Solomon in connec- 
tion with the three disciplines of ethics, physics, and theology, as does Evagrius, 
he is fully aware of this idea and alludes to it in the fifth conference. There he 





28  Scholion 247: O mratbvac ù tfj; Kadapörrtog THY KapSiav aùtoð vorjoet TODS TOD soð 
Aóyovc TOvs TE tpaktiKo0c Kai TOdS PVOIKODG Kai TODS 0goAoytobc. Tòca yàp Å Kata TIV 
Ypagry npaynareia TEUVETAL tpuyGg eig NOK Kai PvotKHV Kai DeoAoyuKiv. Kai aKoAovdsi 
TH èv nporn ai Ilapoıniar, ti 68 Sevtépa ó ExkAnotaotiüc, TH dé Tpity tà “Aopata TOV 
ücpátov. EVAGRE LE PONTIQUE, Scholies aux Proverbes, ed. P. Géhin (SCh 340), Paris 
1987, 342. 


29  EVAGRE LE PONTIQUE, Scholies aux Proverbes, 28-30. 


30 See S. RUBENSON, The Letters of St. Antony. Origenist Theology, Monastic Tradition and 
the Making of a Saint (Studies in Antiquity and Christianity), Minneapolis 1995, 197. 


31 See Migr. 1-13. 
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mentions an unnamed elder who is discussing the nature of the vice of gluttony 
with «some philosophers, who believed that they could treat him like a rustic 
because of his Christian simplicity». The discussion leads the philosophers to 
conclude that the «illiterate rustic had an excellent understanding of the first 
part of philosophy - namely, ethics». The philosophers are astonished that he 
had been able to achieve this knowledge naturally, «which no worldly educa- 
tion had conferred on him, while they themselves had been unable to achieve 
this even with much effort and lengthy study ».** Cassian is introducing a topos 
here that we have already noted, which is probably inspired by the discussion 
of Antony with the philosophers in the Life by Athanasius and that in turn is 
ultimately inspired by the discussion of Paul with the philosophers in Acts. The 
philosophers are the competition. It is just possible that they were still really the 
competition in fifth century southern Gaul.? The implication is that the monk 
conducts a philosophic way of life without being instructed in it. What is inter- 
esting is that the philosophic presuppositions are accepted, namely, that the first 
part of philosophy is ethics. 

Cassian reintroduces the zopos of the philosophers in the eighth conference, 
this time with an explicit reference to the two philosophers who visited Anto- 
ny.** The context of the conference is the question of demonic powers. In Atha- 
nasius version of the story, the philosophers, after being exhorted by Antony to 
imitate him, depart full of wonder, because they see that the demons are afraid 
of him. Cassian expands this notion by attributing to the philosophers the de- 
sire «to drive him out of his cell by magic feats and demonic trickery» and they 
send very wicked spirits against him. According to Cassian they were motivated 
«by the sting of envy because great crowds of people would come to him every 
day as toa friend of God». The latter phrase in fact comes from ch. 4 of the Vita 
Antonii. The theme of envy has been introduced to put the philosophers in a bad 
light. Again they appear as the competition, as they did in Athanasius. 

In the same conference there are some other interesting contacts with the 
philosophical tradition. In order to treat the question of demonology, Cassian 





32 Conl. 5.XXll: Tum illi bunc quem uelut idiotam ac rusticum ante despexerant, 
pronuntiauerunt primas philosophiae partes, id est ethicam disciplinam | adprime 
conprehendisse, mirati admodum potuisse eum naturaliter adsequi quod nulla ei saecularis 
eruditio contulisset, cum ipsi sudore multo longaque doctrina ita baec adtingere nequiuissent. 
Latin text: J. CASSIAN, Conlationes, ed. M. Petschenig (CSEL 13), Wien 1886, 147. 


33 Fora description of the conditions in Provence in that period, see: O. CHADWICK, John 
Cassian. A Study in Primitive Monasticism, Cambridge *1968, 32ff. 


34 Vit. Ant. 72. 
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must deal with some common opinions, one of which is the interpretation of 
Gen 6:2, according to which some of the angels fell because they were seduced 
by feminine beauty or as Germanus puts it: «what should be thought about 
those apostate angels that are said to have had intercourse with the daughters of 
men?»* Although this idea can be found in many patristic sources (including 
Justin, Irenaeus, Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian, Cyprian), Cassian wishes 
to exclude it and so offers an alternative explanation according to which the 
story refers to the sons of Seth and the daughters of Cain. This explanation can 
be found already in Jerome and Augustine.” The sons of Seth, he says, «are the 
ones who abandoned the true discipline of natural philosophy which was hand- 
ed down to them by their forbears and which that first man, who was at once 
immersed in the study of all natural things, was able to grasp clearly and to pass 
on in unambiguous fashion to his descendants»? This first man was filled by 
a divine inbreathing «not only with the plenitude of wisdom but also with the 
grace of prophecy».** He could name every animal and the words of Solomon 
in the Book of Wisdom could be attributed to him: «The Lord has given me a 
true knowledge of the things that exist... Whatever is hidden and open I have 
learned» (Wis 7:17-21). The connecting thread here, which allows the citation 
of Wisdom, is the notion of Solomon as the author of three books of philoso- 
phy. Here it is a question of the discipline of physics. This is confirmed by the 
citation of Ecclesiastes (which, it will be recalled, represents physics) later in the 
conference to confirm the distinct nature of bodily and spiritual substances.” 
In his effort to exclude the idea of a possible union between spiritual and 
bodily substances (angels and men) as a source of demons, Cassian has intro- 
duced a new idea, which is in fact a very old idea, the notion of primitivism, that 
is, the progressive decline from an original ideal age.“ This is done on the basis 
of the Genesis account of creation of course, but not only. Genesis knows noth- 





35 Conl. 8.XX. 

36 See C. ROBERT, «Les fils de Dieu et les filles des hommes», Revue Biblique 4 (1895) 365. 

37  Conl 8.XX1.A4: quique ab illa uera physicae philosphiae disciplina tradita sibi a maioribus 
exciderunt, quam primus bomo ille, qui uniuersarum naturarum institutionem e uestigio 
subsecutus est, potuit euidenter adtingere suisque posteris certa ratione transmittere (CSEL 
13), 238. 

38  Conl 8.XXI4-5. 

39 Conl. 8.XXV.3. 

40 A.O.LoveEjoy-G. Boas, Primitivism and Related Ideas in Antiquity (with supplementary 
essays by W. F. Albright and P-E. Dumont), Baltimore 1937. 
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ingofthe idea ofthe seed of Seth enjoying universal knowledge from generation 
to generation (an expansion with the help of Wis 7:17-21). This situation of 
natural philosophy lasted until the sons of Seth intermingled with the daughters 
of Cain: 


When it intermingled with the wicked generation it fell into profane and harmful 
deeds that it had dutifully learned at the instigation of demons, and thereupon it 
boldly instituted the strange arts of wizards, sleights and magic tricks, teaching 
its descendants that they should abandon the sacred cult of the Divinity and 
worship and adore the elements and fire and the demons of the air! 


Cassian then addsa story, introduced by the phrase «as the ancient traditions 
testify », to explain how wizardry and magic survived the flood. Ham, who was 
instructed in «superstitions and sacrilegious and profane arts», knew that he 
would not be able to take a book about this onto the ark and so he engraved 
the knowledge of these things on metal plates and hard stone. After the flood 
was over he found these, which he then handed on to his descendants. A similar 
story attributing the origin of magic to Ham, but without the metal plates to 
survive the flood, is found in the Clementine Recognitions.” 

Here we have yet another idea, related to, or developed from primitivism, 
that is, the common source of all errors or the history of error, which depends 
on the idea that at the beginning there was no error. We find this idea developed 
extensively at the beginning of Epiphanius great work, the Panarion, which had 
been published some forty years before Cassian was writing.* This idea is re- 





41 Conl. 8.XX1.6: Cum uero impiae generationi fuisset admixtum, ad res profanas ac noxias 
quae pie didicerat instinctu quoque daemonum deriuauit curiosasque ex ea maleficiorum 
artes atque praestigias ac magicas superstitiones audaciter instituit, docens posteros suos, ut 
sacro illo cultu diuini numinis derelicto uel elementa baec uel ignem uel aérios daemonas 
uenerarentur et colerent (CSEL 13), 239. 


42 Rec Clem. 4,27: «One of these, by name Ham, unhappily discovered the magical act, and 
handed down the instruction ofit to one ofhis sons, who was called Mesraim, from whom 
the race of the Egyptians and Babylonians and Persians are descended. Him the nations 
who then existed called Zoroaster, admiring him as the first author ofthe magic art; trader 
whose name also many books on this subject exist», (ANF 8), 140. Die Pseudoklementinin 
2. Rekognitionen in Rufins Übersetzung, ed. B. Rehm (GCS 51), Berlin 1965, 159. 


43  EPIPHANIUS OF SALAMIS, The Panarion of Epiphanius of Salamis. Book 1 (Sects 1-46), 
ed. F. Williams, Leiden-New York 1987, 8-9. Epiphanius mentions (Anacephalaeosis I) 
«five mothers of all the sects» and then lists four: Barbarism, Scythianism, Hellenism, 
and Judaism. These in turn have many divisions. To justify these four «mothers» he cites 
Col 3:11 «in Christ Jesus there is neither Barbarian, Scythian, Hellene nor Jew». 
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lated to and an expansion of the notion that philosophy is a source of erroneous 
doctrine or heresy. 

We have already noted the presence of the motif of the philosophers as the 
competition in Cassian, but the clearest example of this occurs in Conference 
13 in the context of the question of chastity and free will. Germanus says that 
«They (the philosophers) are said to have possessed the purest chastity thanks 
to their own laborious efforts». The reply of Chaeremon is that they never at- 
tained the kind of chastity that is demanded of monks, but only a «small por- 
tion of chastity, that is abstinence of the flesh». He then introduces a story 
about Socrates (with quotations in Greek not found elsewhere) to support this 
affirmation concluding that the philosophers «only repressed actual immoral 
behavior», but the desire for and delight in this passion had not been removed 
from their hearts. This is followed by an uncomplimentary anecdote regarding 
Diogenes. Thus two of the most prominent Greek philosophers are compared 
negatively to the Christian monks.“ The background here is the Pelagian con- 
troversy and Cassian is at pains to insist on the necessity of grace. 

There are also additional examples of the pejorative use of the term philoso- 
phy in Cassian’s works or of the perception of philosophy as a danger. Toward 
the end of the first Conference the Abbot Moses warns that we should scrutinize 
whatever enters our hearts to see whether it is a part of Jewish superstition (an 
allusion to Titus 1:14?) or comes from the pridefulness of worldly philosophy. 
He notes that certain teachings of the philosophers seem attractive at first like 
counterfeit coins, but can drag one into heretical errors and bloated presump- 
tions.? In the second Conference a monk who refused to observe discretion in 
fasting according to the traditions of the elders is said to have fallen back «into 
the empty philosophy of this world and earthly vanity». The phraseology may 
be inspired by Col 2:8. 

Finally it must also be mentioned that Cassian uses the term philosophy in 
a positive sense, but then it is termed «Christian philosophy». In the fourth 
Conference the Abbot Daniel is said to be among «the other men devoted to 
the Christian philosophy » and, in his work against Nestorius, Cassian refers 





44 Conl. 13V.2-4. 

45 Conl. .XX 2-3. 

46 Conl.2.XXIV.1 (ACW 57, 102). 
47  Conl 4.1.1 (ACW 57,155). 
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to Rufinus as a Christianae philosophiae vir.® In these cases the phrase seems to 
refer to a way of life or to sound doctrine. The reference to Rufinus is significant, 
because it suggests that Cassian’s usage may have been influenced by Rufinus. 
To summarize Cassian’s usage of the term «philosophy », we have seen that in 
a positive sense, when qualified by the adjective «true» it can refer to the origi- 
nal knowledge of all natural things, to universal knowledge, the same knowl- 
edge that is taught in the books of Solomon. Here Cassian is the inheritor of an 
idea that stretches back through Origen to Philo of Alexandria and includes the 
notion of primitivism. This is a very different view from the modern notion of 
progressive reflection or a progressive development of the philosophic tradition 
in which later reflection is developed on the basis of earlier thought. It is also 
distinct from the later concepts of faith and reason or the idea of what reason 
unaided by revelation can discover. To put the contrast somewhat sharply, one 
might say that for the modern thinker ideas have a history; for the ancient one 
it is error that has a history, not truth. The negative use of the terms «philoso- 
phy» and «philosophers» reflect two topoi whose origin may be found in the 
New Testament, philosophy as a source of error or heresy and philosophers as 
representing the competition. It is not easy to determine to what extent they 
really were the competition in the society of early fifth century southern Gaul. 
The negative characterisation of the philosophical tradition as a source of 
heresy and error did not, however, hinder the process of absorption of philo- 
sophical ideas in the monastic tradition. The critical thinker, capable of scru- 
tinizing these ideas, could use what belonged to the true, original philosophy, 
because these ideas simply corresponded to the nature of things, whether in the 
area of ethics or in that of physics. Thus it is possible to find many ideas in the 
monastic writings whose origin lies in the philosophical tradition. These in- 
clude, in Cassian’s works, the notion of prosoche, askesis, apatheia, the indifferent 
things (adiaphora) and others. Many modern writers have had a tendency to ad- 
mit this somewhat apologetically and suggest that, while it is true, the concepts 
have been transformed in the Christian or monastic context. Although in some 
cases this may be true, one must be careful not to project such a view onto an- 
cient writers. The ancient writer saw no such need to transform what was simply 
true. Christian writers could and did take different positions regarding the truth 
value of certain ideas, but the ideas were considered either correct or erroneous, 





48 De Incarnatione Domini contra Nestorium VIL 27, ed. M. Petschenig (CSEL 17), Wien 
1888, 385. 
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as in the case of apatheia. Here we have time to examine only one case, that of 
the notion of prosoche or «attention». 

In the first great classic of monastic literature, the Life of Antony, Athanasius 
describes Antony at the beginning of his monastic life in this way: «he devoted 
himself from then on to the discipline rather than the household, giving heed 
to himself and patiently training himself». Athanasius is introducing here two 
venerable philosophical ideas, prosoche (attention) and askesis (practice), which 
he underlines by repeating them in the following sentence after noting that 
there were not yet many monasteries in Egypt, «but each of those wishing to 
give attention to his life disciplined himself in isolation, not far from his own 
village».? A modern commentator has observed that the primordial attitude 
represented by the word prosoche (attention to oneself), which appears thus as 
the very essence of monasticism, is actually an allusion to Deut 4:9 and 15:9: 
«Take heed to yourself» 5? Moses, he says, launched this appeal not to invite to 
introspection but to recall Israel to observe the divine commandments. It is thus 
less a question of knowing oneself in the manner of Socrates, he notes, than of 
opening oneself to the divine will?! However, the pair of terms, prosoche (atten- 
tion) and askesis had a long history of being linked in the philosophical tradi- 
tion. In his work, Contra Celsum, Origen, in order to refute Celsus' position that 
it is difficult to change a man's nature, had observed that some men have learned 
«to walk on a tight-rope stretched across the theater in mid-air». He insists 
that if it is possible to achieve this with attention (prosoche) and with practice 
(askesis), it is also possible for a nature that wants to live virtuously to do so with 
the same attention and practice.? The same comparison to the tight-rope walker 
is found earlier in the philosophic tradition in Musonius Rufus and in his pupil 





49 Vit. Ant. 3: abrög mpd tfjg oikíag EoxöAale Aoınöv tfj okos, npooéyov éavt Kai 
Kaptepikds éavtov &yav. Obno yàp Åv o0toc £v Aiyónto ovvexf| Lovactipia odd’ AOG 
Tióet uova óc THY nakpav Epnuov. "Exaotog 08 TOV BovXopévov éavtQ TPOGEYEt OD HAKPÜV 
tic iias Kouıng Kotauövag rjokeito. The most recent critical edition of the Greek text is 
found in: ATHANASE D'ALEXANDRIE, Vie dAntoine, ed. G.J.M. Bartelink (SCh 400), 
Paris 1994 The English translation is from: ATHANASIUS, The Life of Antony and the 
Letter to Marcellinus, ed. R.C. Gregg (Classics of Western Spirituality), New York 1980, 
32. 


50 Deut 4:9: npóoeyg oeavtõ koi PbAa&ov Ti voyriv oou oqóópa. Deut 15:9: npóogye osavı® 
un yévnta piua kpontóv Ev TH Kapdia cov. 
51 A. DE Vocus, Histoire littéraire du mouvement monastique dans lAntiquité 1. Le 


monachisme latin de la mort dAntoine a la fin du sejour de Jéróme a Rome (356-385) 
(Patrimoines christianisme), Paris 1991, 48-49. 


52 ORIGEN, Contra Celsum, tr. H. Chadwick, Cambridge 1953, 174. 
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Epictetus.” Whether Athanasius took the pair of terms from Origen or from his 
knowledge of the philosophical tradition is hard to say, but it is very doubtful 
that he was thinking chiefly of Deuteronomy, where the term askesis does not 
Occur. 

Although the earliest Latin translation of the Life of Antony rendered these 
two terms with the words attendere and studium deificans,* in the version by 
Evagrius of Antioch made some twenty years later, they simply disappeared.” 
The latter version was more refined from a literary point of view and enjoyed 
greater popularity. It appears to have been the one available to Cassian. At about 
the same time as Evagrius translation, Basil of Caesarea delivered a famous 
homily on the words of Deut 15:9 «Take heed lest there be a base thought in 
your heart». The homily was translated by Rufinus of Aquileia, who did not, 
however, use the Vulgate version” but translated the phrase from Deuteronomy 
as «Attende tibi, ne forte fiat in corde tuo sermo occultus iniquitas».?" Basil 
repeats the phrase mpoceye ceavt® innumerable times in the homily and Rufinus 
always renders it as Attende tibi. 

The word attendere does not occur in the Institutions or Conferences of Cas- 
sian, as it did not in Evagrius’ translation of the Life of Antony. That does not 
mean, however, that the concept is missing from Cassian. The comparison with 
the tight-rope walker can be found in the works of Seneca (two hundred years 
earlier than Origen), where it is applied to the question of the possibility of 
overcoming anger. There is nothing so difficult, says Seneca, that the human 





53 ORIGEN, Contra Celsum, 174. 


54 Vit. Ant. 3, 1-2: et ipse extra domum vacabat studio religionis se severiter educans. 2. Nondum 
enim sic continuo erant mansiones monachorum in Aegypto ut sunt modo, nec omnino sciebat 
monachus longa et deserta loca. Unus quisque eorum qui volebant sibi attendere non longe 
a suo municipio habitabat, studio deifico vacans. Vita di Antonio, intr. Ch. Mohrmann, ed. 
G.J.M. Bartelink, tr. P. Citati — S. Lilla, Verona 1974. 


55 The text of Evagrius translation is found in PL 73, 125ff. and PG 26, 843-844: ipse jam 
omnibus saeculi vinculis liber, asperum atque arduum arripuit institutum. Necdum autem 
tam crebra erant in /Egypto monasteria : neque omnino quisquam aviam solitudinem 
noverat : sed quicunque in Christi servitute sibimet (ipsi) prodesse cupiebat, baud procul a 
sua villula separatus instituebatur. For a careful study of the technical terminology in both 
Latin versions, see L.T.A. Lorik, Spiritual Terminology in the Latin Translations of the 
Vita Antonii with reference to fourth and fifih century monastic literature, Utrecht 1955. 
56 Deut 15:9: cave ne forte subripiat tibi impia cogitatio. 

57  BasiLIUS MAGNUS, «Rufini interpretatio homiliae in Deut. XV,9» (PG 31), 1733- 
1744. BAs1L, «Homilia in illud: Attende tibi ipsi (Deut 15,9)», in Ascetical Works, tr. 
M.M. Wagner (Fathers of the Church 9), New York 1950, 431-446. 
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mind cannot overcome it with adsidua meditatio and disciplina. A few lines later, 
speaking specifically of the example of the tight-rope walker, he uses the words 
meditatus est and pertinaciis studiis to render prosoche and askesis.?? Jerome, who 
knew the works of Seneca very well indeed, used this terminology in his Letter 
133 where he asserts that the Stoic philosophers insist that the passions may be 
removed by means of meditatione et adsidua exercitatione uirtutum.” It is not 
surprising then that we find this terminology in the works of Cassian. 

In the seventh Conference, Cassian has the abbot Serenus remark that in 
every profession attention (meditatio) and daily practice (studio) lead to the ac- 
quisition of a stable capacity in that art. More often, however, meditatio (and 
once adsidua meditatio) is directed toward the Scriptures.°' But there are other 
terms which also render the content of the idea of «attention» or prosoche. In 
Deuteronomy 4:9 the admonition mpdceye osavr@ (take heed to yourself) is 
in parallel with the verb q0Xa&ov (guard): «Take heed to yourself, and guard 
your soul diligently». This is translated in the Vulgate as «custodi igitur temet 
ipsum et animam tuam sollicite». Thus the word custodire comes to represent 
the concept of prosoche (attention) and this terminology abounds in Cassian’s 
works especially with reference to the thoughts (cogitationes), a major concern 
of the inner man.” 

We can conclude this examination of the transmission of one philosophical 
concept with the observation that the channels of transmission are many and 
various. The Scriptures, philosophical writings in Latin as well as earlier ecclesi- 





58 | SENECA, Ira 1,12,5. 


59 Jerome, Epist. 133,1: illi enim, quae graeci appellant xn, nos perturbationes possumus 
dicere, aegritudinem uidelicet et gaudium, spem et metum, quorum duo praesentia, duo 
futura sunt, adserunt extirpari posse de mentibus et nullam fibram radicem que uitiorum 
in bomine omnino residere meditatione et adsidua exercitatione uirtutum (CSEL 56, 242). 
Earlier in Epist. 69,9 in writing about the training of bishops he had lamented those who 
had not corrected their conduct through assiduous meditation: non ieiunauit, non fleuit, 
non mores suos saepe reprehendit et adsidua meditatione correxit, non substantiam pauperibus 
erogauit: de cathedra, quod dicitur, ad cathedram, id est de superbia ad superbiam (CSEL 
54, 698). 

60  Conl.7.1IL2:etenim cumomnium disciplinarum meditatio ad boccotidianis studiis exerceatur 
atque proficiat, ut a trepidis rudimentis ad peritiam certam stabilem que perueniens incipiat 
nosse quae primitus uel ambigue nouerat uel penitus ignorabat, et firmo ut ita dixerim gradu 
in illius disciplinae qualitate procedens perfecte in ea ac sine ulla iam difficultate uersetur, e 


contrario me in buius puritatis studio laborantem id solummodo profecisse repperio, ut sciam 
quid esse non possum (CSEL 13, 181). 


61 Inst. 2.VI. See also among others Coal. 1.VIT, XVII. 
62  Inst.2.XIV. 
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astical authors play a role. Although the word meditatio is found with the more 
general meaning of attention, there is a shift in use to refer to attentive medita- 
tion on the Scriptures and the word custodire tends to become more common 
for the more general idea of attention to oneself. 

There is ample space left for research into the history and development of 
ideas (or of their disappearance, which often occurs in translation) within the 
monastic tradition, or, in other words, for mapping the intellectual genome of 
early Christian monasticism. 


«FIRST MOVEMENTS» (PROPATHEIAI) 
IN JOHN CASSIAN! 


Considerable attention has been given in recent years to the concept of pro- 
patheia (npondOeia) as developed among the Stoics and early Church writers. 
Originally developed to explain the category of non-rational affective reactions 
that could be raised as objections to the Stoic theory of the passions, the no- 
tion of propatheia was employed to distinguish involuntary affective reactions 
to external stimuli from genuine emotions or passions, which involve an inter- 
vention of reason (a judgement). Seneca, who provides the most complete de- 
scription of the concept, describes these affects as «preludes to passion» (prin- 
cipia proludentia adfectibus)? For Seneca the notion is used to defend the Stoic 
contention that freedom from emotional disturbance (apatheia) is a possible 
philosophic goal? 

Origen, on the other hand, employed the idea not so much to defend a philo- 
sophical concept as to explain and limit problematical Scriptural texts such as 
Ps 4:5 «Be angry and do not sin». His solution was to insist that the term «an- 
ger» can be used both to refer to something voluntary and to something invol- 
untary, as in the case of the psalm verse.* Layton contends that both Seneca and 
Origen maintain the categorical distinction between involuntary events that an 
agent passively suffers and voluntary dispositions that the same agent cultivates. 
This sharp distinction becomes effaced in the commentaries of Didymus? 

Sorabji, however, sees the blurring beginning already with Philo and Origen. 
In these authors the point that the propatheiai (= first movements) are not yet 





1 This essay was presented at the Oxford Patristic Conference in 2007, but has not been 
previously published. 
SENECA, Ira 2,2,5. 

3 R.A. Layton, Didymus the Blind and His Circle in Late-Antique Alexandria: Virtue and 
Narrative in Biblical Scholarship, Chicago 2004, 114-117. 

4 . ORIGEN, Selecta in Psalmos, Ps 4:5 (PG 12.1141D): OpyiCeo0e, xoi ur Guaptévete, K. T. £. 
“H, «opyiCeo0e,» qovr| onpaívet TO TPOOTAKTIKÖV KATHYOPHLA: onpaíver dé Kai TO ópiotikóv 
$nó Tıvav koX.oópevov Suaßeßaıwrıköv, otov: The attribution of this fragment to Origen is, 
however, regarded as dubious. 

5  Lavrow, Didymus the Blind, 118-119 and n. 22. 
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emotion is less clear; they are treated more vaguely as some kind of preliminary 
to emotion.° With Origen a major shift occurs when the first movements be- 
come connected with the idea of bad thoughts found in the Gospels of Matthew 
and Mark. These thoughts (logismoi, cogitationes) may be suggested by various 
sources including demons and are also derived from our natural constitution. 
According to Sorabji, Origen’s conflation of the propatheiai with thoughts made 
it unclear whether those undergoing first movements are experiencing emotion. 
At other times Origen maintains the Stoic distinction faithfully." 

In the works of Evagrius of Pontus the treatment of the thoughts is greatly 
expanded and systematised into eight principal thoughts, but the distinction be- 
tween the first movements (the word propatheia is not used) and emotion itself is 
maintained. The thoughts are not yet sin, but only temptation.* With Augustine 
and Jerome the situation changes dramatically, for they both rejected the very 
idea of apatheia as a goal. Jerome identified it with sinlessness, a state that man 
in his fallen condition cannot attain. Augustine went so far as to deny any real 
distinction between the first movements and emotion or passion.? The context of 
the Pelagian controversy after 415 reinforced the need to deny such a distinction 
that might leave open the possibility of human action unaided by grace. 

This was the intellectual situation when Cassian began to write around the 
year 420. I have argued elsewhere that Cassian was aware of the positions of at 
least Evagrius, Jerome and Augustine and that he repeatedly presents the ideal 
of apatheia (as had Evagrius) using the traditional Latin terminology stemming 
from Cicero and Seneca. But how does he deal with the distinction between 
the propatheiai and the passions? 

By far the most frequent designation employed by Cassian to indicate the 
propatheiai is, as might be expected, the term «thoughts» (cogitationes). His 
basic position, as stated by the Abbot Moses in the first Conference, is very clear. 
«It is, indeed, impossible for the mind not to be troubled by thoughts, but ac- 





6 | R. SORABJL Emotion and Peace of Mind. From Stoic Agitation to Christian Temptation 
(The Gifford Lectures), Oxford 2000, 343-352. 


SORABJI, Emotion and Peace of Mind. From Stoic Agitation to Christian Temptation, 348. 


8 | SoRABJL Emotion and Peace of Mind. From Stoic Agitation to Christian Temptation, 359- 
360. 

9  SORABJL Emotion and Peace of Mind. From Stoic Agitation to Christian Temptation, 372- 
381. 


10 M. SHERIDAN, «The Controversy over dnädeıo. Cassian’s sources and his use of them», 
in this volume, 335-363. 
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cepting them or rejecting them is possible for everyone who makes an effort. It 
is true that their origin does not in every respect depend on us, but it is equally 
true that their refusal or acceptance does depend on us» (Coal. 1.XVIL1).!! He 
goes on to suggest that we can improve the quality of our thoughts: «But it is, I 
say, largely up to us whether the character of our thoughts improves and wheth- 
er either holy and spiritual thoughts or earthly and carnal ones increase in our 
hearts» (Coal. 1.XVII.2)." This desire to improve the quality of our thoughts is 
also the motivation for a whole series of spiritual exercises such as reading, medi- 
tation, chanting of psalms, etc., as indeed recommended by Evagrius. Seneca 
too had observed that, although reason cannot avoid first movements (primum 
ictus), practice and assiduous attention can attenuate them. So far we seem to 
be in line with the Stoic position. However, there are also significant departures 
from Stoic orthodoxy. 

According to the Abbot Moses, thoughts can also be distinguished according 
to their sources: «They come from God, from the devil, and from ourselves» 
(Conl. l.XIX.1).? This makes it imperative to examine carefully «all the 
thoughts that emerge in our heart, first tracing their origins and causes and their 
authors, so that, in accordance with the status of whoever is suggesting them, we 
may be able to consider how we should approach them» (Coal. 1.XX.1). This 
threefold distinction of the sources of thoughts appears to depend on Origen’s 
treatment of the subject in the Peri Archon.” 

But Cassian also distinguishes the beginnings of the thoughts (principia or 
initia) from their fully developed form. Abba Pinufius exhorts a new monk to 





11 Conl. 1.XVIL1: Moyses : Mentem quidem non interpellari cogitationibus inpossibile est, su- 
scipere uero eas siue respuere omni studenti possibile est. Quemadmodum igitur ortus earum 
non omnimodis pendet a nobis, ita probatio uel electio consistit in nobis. The English cita- 
tions of Cassian are from: JOHN CASSIAN, The Conferences, tr. B. Ramsey (ACW 57), 
New York 1997 and JOHN CASSIAN, The Institutes, tr. B. Ramsey (ACW 58), New York 
2000. 


12. Conl. 1.XVIL: Sed est, inquam, nostrum magna ex parte, ut cogitationum qualitas emende- 
tur et uel sanctae ac spiritales in cordibus nostris uel terrenae carnalesque concrescant. 


13 Conil. 1.XIX.1: Illud sane prae omnibus nosse debemus tria cogitationum nostrarum esse 
principia, id est ex deo, ex diabolo et ex nobis. 


14 Conl. 1.XX.1: Hanc igitur tripertitam rationem opportet nos iugiter obseruare et uniuer- 
sas cogitationes quae emergunt in corde nostro sagaci discretione discutere, origines earum 
et causas auctoresque primitus indagantes, ut quales nos eis praebere debeamus ex illorum 
merito qui eas suggerunt considerare possimus, ut efficiamur secundum praeceptum domini 
probabiles trapezitae . 


15 PArch 3,2,4. 
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be on the watch, for «the wiley serpent is ever at our heels ... you must always be 
on the watch for his heads - that is, the beginnings of your thoughts (cogitation- 
um principia) — and bring them at once to your elder» (Inst. 4.XX XVII)."° Sen- 
eca too had distinguished the beginning of the emotion from the fully formed 
emotion (adfectus) and indeed using the same word principia (nec adfectus sed 
principia proludentia adfectibus). 

The same image of the serpent head and reference to the beginnings of evil 
thoughts (cogitarum malarum principia) is found in regard to the spirit of forni- 
cation in Inst. 6.XIILI, where it is illustrated with an allusion to Psalm 136: 9: 


It behooves us as well to destroy the sinners in our land — namely, our fleshly 
feelings - on the morning of their birth, as they emerge, and, while they are still 
young, to dash the children of Babylon against the rock. Unless they are killed at 
a very tender age they will, with our acquiescence, rise up to our harm as stronger 
adults, and they will certainly not be overcome without great pain and effort." 


This interpretation of Ps 136:9 goes back to Origen, who had interpreted the 
infants of Babylon to mean «confused thoughts caused by evil» (ovyyvrıxoi 
Aoytopoi oi And kakíac).'? A variant of this interpretation is given by Origen in 
a homily on Joshua where the rock is interpreted to mean Christ (1 Cor 10:4). 
In Rufinus Latin translation of the homily, the thoughts are cogitationes malae.” 

In Eusebius’ version of this interpretation the children become the «seeds of 
evil» (tà onépuata tig kak(ac) and the «beginnings of confused errors» (tàs 





16 Inst. XXXVII: Quod ut possis implere, tu eius capita, id est cogitationum principia semper 
obserua, ad seniorem scilicet mox ea deferens. Ita enim disces perniciosa initia eius conterere, 
si nil ex eis seniori tuo erubueris reuelare. 


17 Inst. 6.XIIL2: Emergentes etiam peccatores terrae nostrae, id est sensus carnales, in matuti- 
nis sui ortus nos oportet extinguere, et dum adhuc paruuli sunt adlidere filios Babylonis ad 
petram, qui nisi dum tenerrimi sunt fuerint enecati, adulti per coniuentiam in perniciem 
nostram ualidiores insurgent aut certe non sine magno gemitu ac labore uincentur. 


18 | CCels 7,22: «The infants of Babylon, which means confusion, are the confused thoughts 
caused by evil which have just been implanted and are growing up in the soul. The man 
who takes hold of them, so that he breaks their heads by the firmness and solidity of the 
word, is dashing the infants of Babylon against the rock; and on this account he becomes 
blessed». (ORIGEN, Contra Celsum, tr. H. Chadwick, Cambridge 1953, 413). «Nimo» 
yàp «BafvAGvoo», &punvevopiévng OLYYVOEDS, oi GPTL ozoqooópevot kai ÜVOTEAAOVTEG EV TH] 
yoxi sio ovyyvtikoi Aoyıoyoi oi And kakíac: OV Ó kpatóv, óc Kai TH OTEPED Kai eotóvo 
TOD AóÓyou npoopča atv TAG KEMaAds, Eda@ilEL «và via» tig «BapuAGvoo» «npóg 
mv aétpav», ywópevog 614 todto «uakápioç». A variant of this interpretation is given by 
Origen in HomfJos 15,3 where the rock is interpreted to mean Christ (1 Cor 10:4). 


19 GCS 30 (Origenes Werke 7), 387 
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Apyxäs TOV ovyyurık@v dpaptnpatov).”° For Hilary of Poitiers, who was cer- 
tainly following Origen, the children become «the tender vices of the body» 
(tenera adhuc corporis uitia)?” And in the Latin commentary transmitted under 
the name of Jerome, which may be his translation of Origen, the thoughts come 
to be identified with concupiscence.? Finally we have two versions of Evagrius’ 
comment on the psalm verse. In his Scholia on Psalms, the children are base or 
bad thoughts (tà padha vońuata).” In the Ad monachos they are evil thoughts 
(Aoytopovds Kakodg).”* In this exegetical tradition, the propatheiai, now identi- 
fied with thoughts, become in effect incipient passion «related to its mature 
form as child to adult».” The notion of an involuntary response to external 
stimuli described by Seneca has become blurred. 

Cassian uses a number of other terms to describe the first movements includ- 
ing commotio, suggestio, incitamentum and semina. All of these are found also in 
Origen’s treatment of the propatheiai, at least as found in Rufinus’ translation of 
the Peri Archon. One passage from Origen in particular needs to be cited. He 
is clear that «the acts that arise clearly from the necessities of the body» (hun- 
ger, thirst, sexual desire) are not caused by the devil. Then he states that «the 





20 EUSEBIUS, Comm. Ps. 136: BaßvAövog õè výma tà onéppata tfjg KaKiac, Kai Ths üpyüg 
TOV SVYXLTIKÖV OLAPTHLATOV, ook OV ApLAPToIs sit@v: à ór| TO Aóyo TO o@rnpi@ (N nétpa 
yàp Ñv ó Xpiotóc) &vaipeiv npóc tò ui abet, pndé sic Epya TpogpyecOar onovóóosi ó év 
TOVTOIS HAKAPILOLEVOG. 

21 CSEL 22,734: in quem beatus est, qui filiae Babylonis paruuolos, id est tenera adhuc corporis 
uitia allidet et conteret. 


22 CCL 78298: Paruuli dicuntur cogitationes. Verbu gratiae, uidi mulierem, concupiui eam : 
statim si non abscidero concupiscentiam illam, et sicut pedem tennuero, et allisero ad petram 
donec parua est concupiscentia, non potest postea abscidi quando creuerit. Beatus ergo est qui 
statim abscidit, et allidit eam ad petram. Petra autem Xpistus est. 


23 “Oooi kata tiv SiacKariav tod Xpiotod tà PadAa vońuata óupOs(povo: Tis voyiic, OTOL 
tà vy BaBvAdvos &dagptlovan mpdc TH nerpav (PG 12,1660, 1.3.). The text is attributed 
to Origen in the catenae, but the attribution is regarded as dubious. It is attributed to 
Evagrius by M.-J. Rondeau, based on MS. Vaticanus Graecus 754 (10% cent., 395 ff., Psalmi 
et cantica cum catena, Karo-Lietzman Cat. pp. 39-41). A «key» which facilitates extrac- 
tion of this collation from published sources is found in Rondeau’s article, «Le commen- 
taire sur les Psaumes d’Evagre le Pontique», Orientalia Christiana Periodica 26 (1960) 
307-348. See http://www.ldysinger.com/evagrius/08_Psalms/00a_start.htm. 

24 0 Stapdsipwv Aoyıouodg KaKOds And kapótag adtod Önoıög oti TH &oagpíQovu TA vira 
adtod mpdc trjv nétpav. H. GRESSMANN, Nonnenspiegel und Mönchsspiegel des Evagrios 
Pontikos (TU 39.4), Leipzig 1913, 153-165. 


25 Layton, Didymus the Blind, 131. 
26  PArch 3,2,2 and 3,2,4. 
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same process of reasoning can be applied to the rest of the natural emotions 
(ceteris naturalibus motibus), such as covetousness, anger, sorrow or any others 
whatever». He concludes from this: 


The fact is therefore clear that, just as in regard to things that are good the mere 
human will is by itself incapable of completing the good act - for this is in all 
cases brought to perfection by divine help - so also in regard to things of the 
opposite kind we derive the beginnings (initia) and what we may call the seeds 
of sin (semina peccatorum) from those desires which are given to us naturally for 
our use." 


It would appear from Origen’s analysis that these desires belong to human 
nature as such and that all who are human experience them.” Cassian’s use of 
the same terminology seems to suggest agreement. 

At this point, however, the matter becomes complicated by the requirements 
of Christology. Cassian must deny that Christ experienced these semina or at 
least some of them. In the context of a discussion of the relationship between 
gluttony and fornication, Serapion explains that Jesus Christ, though tempted 
«in every respect as we are» was «without sin» (Heb 4:15). That means he 
was without the «contagion of this passion» because «in his regard there was 
nothing like our own insemination and conception»? for he was born of the 
Virgin Mary.’ He possessed the incorruptible image and likeness of God. The 
vice of concupiscence entered the scene only after the first sin of gluttony when 
the image and likeness was violated.?' Serapion explains: 





27  PArch 3,2,2. The English translation is from ORIGEN, On First Principles, tr. G. W. But- 
terworth, New York 1966, 214. 


28 Elsewhere Origen insists that concupiscence and wrath are natural and necessary. Com- 
menting on Gen 1:29-30 he says: «But allegorically the vegetation of the earth and its 
fruit which is granted to men for food can be understood of the bodily affections. For 
example, anger and concupiscence are offshoots of the body. The fruit of this offshoot, 
that is, the work common to us who are rational and to the beasts of the earth» (HomGn 
1,17). Commenting on Gen 6:19-20 and the phrase «two by two», he states: «I think 
that concupiscence and wrath, which are in every soul, are necessarily said to be unclean 
in the sense that they serve to make man sin. But in the sense that neither succession 
of posterity is renewed without concupiscence nor can any correction or discipline exist 
without anger, they are said to be necessary and must be preserved» (HomGn 2,6). The 
English translation is from ORIGEN, Homilies on Genesis and Exodus, tr. R.E. Heine (FC 
71), Washington, D.C. 1982. 


29 Conl. 5N. 
30  Conl.5VI3. 
31  Conl.5VII. 
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The devil tempted him, then, only with the vices by which he had also deceived 
that first man, conjecturing that, as a man, he could be mocked in other ways too 
if he saw that he was seduced by the things with which he had overthrown the 
first man. But he was unable to inflict him with a second disease, sprouting from 
the root of the principal vice that served as a source, since he was defeated in the 
first battle. He saw that he had not been touched at all by the first stages of this 
sickness and that it was too much to expect the fruit of sin from him, since he 
discerned that he had never possessed its seeds and roots (semina vel radices).” 


Here the whole context has been changed by the development of the doc- 
trine of original sin, or perhaps more accurately by the Fall. Concupiscence no 
longer belongs to the natural motions, as it seemed to for Origen, but is the 
result of the Fall. Preceding this passage Serapion had explained that even Adam 
would not have been subjected to fornication if he had conquered gluttony and 
he invokes Rom 8:3 «in the likeness of sinful flesh» to distance Christ from 
this temptation observing: 


Although he had real flesh, which is to say that he ate and drank and slept and 
was also really fastened by nails, he did not have real sin contracted through 
wrongdoing (praevaricatione) but only what seemed to be such. For he did 
not experience the burning pricks of carnal desire that even arise when we do 
not want them, due to nature’s action, but he experienced a certain similarity 
through participating in our nature.” 


Here the doctrine of the Fall has intervened to redefine the concept of na- 
ture.’* It would be tempting to attribute these distinctions to the context of 
the Pelagian controversy and the development of the Augustinian concept of 
original sin. However, already in Origen we find that the sphere of sex is the 
privileged area for the manifestation of the state of impurity that characterises 





32 Conl. 5NLS. 


33 Conl. 5N1.3-4: Quia, cum esset in eo uera caro, manducans scilicet et bibens et dormiens, 
clauorum quoque confixionem in ueritate suscipiens, peccatum eius quod praeuaricatione 
contraxit uerum non babuit sed imaginarium.4. Non enim ignitos aculeos concupiscentiae 
carnalis expertus est, qui etiam nolentibus nobis natura iam administrante consurgunt, sed 
buius quandam similitudinem naturam participando suscepit. 


34  Thisis quite clear from a preceding passage which describes the Fall in terms of the viola- 
tion of «the image and likeness»: Coal. 5.VI.1: In illis enim passionibus etiam ipse temp- 
tari debuit incorruptam imaginem dei ac similitudinem possidens, in quibus et Adam temp- 
tatus est, cum adbuc in illa inuiolata dei imagine perduraret, hoc est gastrimargia, cenodoxia, 
superbia, non in quibus post praeuaricationem mandati imagine dei ac similitudine uiolata 
suo iam uitio deuolutus inuoluitur. 
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human existence. Only Mary constituted a «mystical exception» because she 
conceived not from human seed, but from the power of the Holy Spirit. Con- 
sequently Christ also is the only one to enter the world through generation not 
contaminated by his mother, whereas everyone conceived according to the nat- 
ural laws «can be said to be contaminated in his father and mother». 

The Pelagian controversy, however, clearly affected the notion of the pro- 
patheiai (now become thoughts) in another way. It was now necessary to deny 
vigorously that man could reach a state of sinlessness. Cassian returns to the 
question of the sinlessness of Christ in Conference 22 and his existence «in the 
likeness of sinful flesh» as an occasion to insist that no one else can say that he 
is without sin, for that is proper to Christ alone.’ Even holy men are not im- 
mune from guilt as Proverbs 24:16 («the righteous person falls seven times») 
indicates, although they may not cease to be righteous. The conference giver, 
Theonas, explains: 


For it is one thing to commit a deadly sin and it is another to anticipate it in 
thought, which is not without sinfulness; or to offend by the error of ignorance or 
forgetfulness or by a heedless word glibly uttered; or by the vice of faithlessness, 
to doubt something for a moment, due to an inner thought; or to be moved 
by the subtle titillation of vainglory; or to fall back for a short while from the 
heights of perfection, due to some demand of nature.” 


Further on he invokes Paul in Romans 7 saying, «The Apostle Paul knew 
that the immeasurable abyss of purity could not be penetrated by man because of 
the resistance of seething and emotional thoughts».** It would appear that the 
thoughts are inevitably sinful in some respect. The clear distinction announced 





35 HomLev XIIA. See the detailed discussion in G. SFAMENI GASPARO, Enkrateia e antro- 
pologia. Le motivazioni protologiche della continenza (SEAug 20), Roma 1984, 184-194. 
For Origen there is a double impurity, that of the corporeal condition (result of the first 
fall) and the impurity of sexual relations due to the transgression of Adam and Eve and the 
consequent post-lapsarian institution of matrimony. 


36 = Conl. 22.XIL3. 


37  Conl. 22.XI1l.2. Aliud enim est admittere mortale peccatum et aliud est cogitatione, quae 
peccato non caret, praeveniri, uel ignorantiae aut obliuionis errore aut facilitate, otiosi sermo- 
nis offendere, aut ad punctum infedelitatis uitio interna teoria aliquid haesitare, aut necessi- 
tate naturae aliquantisper a summa perfectionis reccidere. 


38  Conl.22.XIV.1. Nam cum apostolus Paulus inaestimabilem abyssum puritatis resistentibus 


cogitationum aestibus penetrari ab homine non posse cognoscens diu uelut per profunda iacta- 
tus ante dixisset. 
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early on between the involuntary first movements and emotion or passion has 
been blurred. 

Another departure from the Stoic position may be seen in Cassian’s teaching 
that anger can be usefully directed against our own thoughts or temptations: 
«Yet we have a function for anger placed quite appropriately within us, and for 
this purpose alone it is useful and beneficial for us to take it up - when we wax 
indignant against the wanton movements of our own heart and are angered at 
things that we are ashamed to do or say in the sight of human beings but that 
have found their way into the recesses of our heart ...». Cassian says that this is 
the meaning of the psalm verse «Be angry, and do not sin» (Ps 4:5) and con- 
cludes: «So we are commanded to get angry in a healthy way, at ourselves and at 
the evil suggestions that make an appearance, and not to sin by letting them have 
a harmful effect». In Stoic terminology this is the equivalent of saying that it 
is permissible to direct a passion against a propatheia. In other words it is incom- 
prehensible. Here Cassian appears to be reflecting Evagrius who had stated in 
the Praktikos that the «nature of the irascible part (of the soul) is to fight against 
demons and to strive against every pleasure ».“ In another work he states that 
the «usefulness of the irascible part (thumos) is to oppose with hatred the ser- 
pent ...».*' Evagrius is basing himself on the threefold division of the soul into 
the rational part, the irascible part and the concupiscible part, a division that is 
ultimately of Platonic (Republic 580) inspiration, but which he probably found 


developed in later scholastic texts. Seneca, on the other hand, would not have 





39 Inst. SVIL-VIIE: Habemus sane irae ministerium satis commode nobis insertum, ad quod 
solum eam recipere utile nobis est ac salubre, cum contra lasciuientes cordis nostri motus 
indignantes infremimus et ea, quae agere confundimur coram bominibus uel proloqui, in 
latebras ascendisse nostri pectoris indignamur, angelorum scilicet ac Dei ipsius praesentiam 
ubique et omnia penetrantis oculumque eius tota formidine tremescentes, quem nequaquam 
possunt conscientiae nostrae latere secreta. VIII. Vel certe cum contra banc ipsam iram, cur 
nobis aduersus fratrem inrepserit, commouemur et irati letales instigationes eius extrudimus 
nec in adytis pectoris nostri noxias eam latebras babere permittimus. Taliter nos irasci etiam 
ille propheta docet, qui in tantum banc e suis abegerat sensibus, ut ne inimicis quidem propriis 
et quidem a Deo sibi traditis maluerit reddere talionem irascimni, inquiens, et nolite peccare. 
VIII. Jubemur itaque irasci salubriter, sed nobismet ipsis ac suggestionibus ascendentibus 
prauis, et non peccare, ad effectum scilicet eas noxium perducentes. 

40 —Praktikos 2: Qoi; Pvpod TO roig óaí(uooi uóyeo0ni xoi ÜnEP Tjotwooo0v Ndoviic 
àyoviGscOat. 

41 Tractatus ad Eulogium 11: &v vob yàp Å xpo tod Ovuoð, Ev tà Kara tv ÉyOpav 
àvtiuáyecða tH Seger. PG 79, 1105, line 42. 

42 See EvaGRE LE PONTIQUE, Traité pratique 2, ed. A. Guillaumont - C. Guillaumont (SCh 
171), Paris 1971, 681-683. 
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granted that anger has any usefulness at all. Virtue cannot be aided by a vice.” 
Nor would he allow that anger could be used against oneself.“ 

To summarize: in Cassian we find the traditional Latin terminology for the 
concept of propatheia, but the concept itself has been considerably altered by 
being inserted in the context of the biblical category of original sin, by the re- 
quirements of Christology, by the now traditional interpretation of Psalm 136, 
and finally by the context of the Pelgian controversy and the question of sinless- 
ness. Nevertheless, in another context, Cassian could insist on the ability of the 
ambidestrous man to resist the propatheiai. He describes the left hand of the 
ambidestrous person in dramatic terms: 


He also has a left hand when he is involved in the turmoil of trials; when the 
desires of his flesh are inflamed by seething emotions and impulses; when the 
fire of aggravations enkindles the fury of his wrath; when he is struck by the 
arrogance of pride or vainglory; when he is depressed by a deathdealing sadness; 
when he is disturbed by the ploys and the attack of acedia; and when, in the 
absence of any spiritual warmth, he is dulled by a kind of tepidity and irrational 
mournfulness, so that not only is he deserted by good and warm thoughts but 
psalmody, prayer, reading, and the solitude of his cell terrify him, and every 
virtuous practice takes on a certain unbearable and darkly loathsome quality. 9 


Since the ambidextrous person does not give into to any of these assaults, 
they must be only propatheiai and not passions, even though they are experi- 
enced as strong emotions. 





43 SENECA, Ira L9. 
44 | SENECA, Ira 1,16. 


45 Conl. 6.X.3: Habet similiter et sinistram, cum temptationum turbinibus inplicatur, cum ad 
desideria carnis incentiuorum aestibus inflammatur, cum ad iracundiae furorem perturba- 
tionum igne succenditur, eum superbiae seu cenodoxiae elatione pulsatur, cum tristitia mor- 
tem operante deprimitur, cum machinis acediae et inpugnatione concutitur cumque omni 
spiritali feruore subtracto quodam tepore atque inrationabili maerore torpescit, ut non solum 
cogitationibus rectis ac feruentibus deseratur, sed etiam psalmus, oratio, lectio, remotio cellae 
simul horreant et intolerabili quodam tetroque fastidio uniuersa sordeant instrumenta uir- 
tutum, quibus cum pulsatur monachus, sinistris partibus se cognoscat urgeri. 


46 For more on the ambidextrous man, see the essay «Job and Paul. Philosophy and Exegesis 
in Cassian's Sixth Conference», in this volume, 365-390. 


MONASTIC XENITEIA! 


We are, most if not all of us here today, xenoi, strangers in this land. It is not the 
land of our birth. Actually this has been the case from the beginning of monasti- 
cism in the Holy Land in the fourth century. The vast majority ofthe monks and 
nuns here has always been composed of foreigners speaking many different lan- 
guages. By the latter part of the fourth century there were Greck speakers, Syriac 
speakers, and Latin speakers. Many came as pilgrims and decided to stay. Writing 
about the year 400 from Bethlehem, Jerome says with a rhetorical flourish that 
«everyday we receive in Jerusalem troops of monks coming from India, Persia, 
Ethiopia ... Armenians, Huns, Goths, Scyths».’ In the late fourth and early fifth 
centuries Jerusalem breathed a cosmopolitan atmosphere. We, who belong to the 
Latin Patriarchate, can see our forebearers in Melania the Elder and Rufinus on 
the Mount of Olives, Jerome and Paula in Bethlehem and we must not forget 
John Cassian, who spent three years in Bethlehem before going in search of bet- 
ter forms of monasticism in Egypt. All of these people were also multilingual. 
Writing in the mid-sixth century, Cyril of Scythopolis depicts all the founding 
heroes of monasticism in Palestine as natives of other countries. Euthymius and 
John the Hesychast came from Armenia, Sabas, Theodosius and Theognis from 
Cappadocia, Kyriakos from Greece, and Abraamios from Syria. All but one of 
the early disciples of Euthymius came from outside of Palestine, from Cappado- 
cia, Armenia and the Sinai? The monasticism of Palestine was a monasticism of 
xenoi, foreigners, a feature that distinguished it from the monasticism of Egypt 
and Syria, where the vast majority of the monks and nuns were natives.‘ As one 
writer has put it recently, «the Christian elite in Palestine was a society of im- 





1 The present essay was originaly given as a conference in French for the Benedictines of the 
Holy Land, at Dormititon Abbey, Jerusalem, September 16, 2010. 


JEROME, Epist. 107,2. 

3 CYRIL oF SCYTHOPOLIS, The Lives of the Monks of Palestine (Cistercian Studies 114), tr. 
R.M. Price, Kalamazoo, Mich. 1991. 
4 R.L. WILKEn, The Land Called Holy, New Haven 1992, 156-157. For the 


history of monasticism in Palestine, see also: L. PERRONE, «Monasticism in the Holy 
Land. From the Beginnings to the Crusaders», Proche-Orient Chrétien 45 (1995) 31-63; 
DJ. CHITTY, The Desert a City. An Introduction to the Study of Egyptian and Palestinian 
Monasticism under the Christian Empire, Crestwood, NY. 1977. 
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migrants, who had come to the Holy Land to practice there the new monastic 
virtue of xeniteia, i.e., learning to become a stranger on earth» ? Whether or not 
xeniteia should be described as a virtue is questionable, but Guillaumont does 
include it among the essential characteristics of ancient monasticism. 

The attentive reader will have noted that we have not yet attempted to give 
a precise meaning or a translation of the word xeniteia. Just a little over forty 
years ago, Guillaumont published an article intitled: «Exile as a form of asceti- 
cism in ancient monasticism».’ He noted the presence of the word in other 
languages including Coptic, Syriac and in Latin as peregrinatio. He observed 
also that it seemed to be of military origin, and that, in the monastic literature, 
«it designates the process by which the monk leaves his homeland to live in a 
country where he will always feel like a stranger ».* But why does the monk do 
this? What is the motivation? 

Guillaumont assemble a large number of texts in which the idea of xeniteia 
can be found. The motivation offered in these texts for the practice is, however, 
quite varied. In his famous letter to Heliodorus, written in 376/377, St. Jerome, 
trying to persuade his friend to join him in the desert of Chalcis, insists that it is 
impossible to engage in spiritual combat in one’s own country. There is no peace 
to be found there, and where there is no peace, the spirit is often diverted from its 
purpose. Guillaumont notes the presence of personal items in Jerome’s analysis, 
but he concludes that «in this analysis there is something true: the monk, to 
persist in his purpose, needs quiet, quies, which in Greek is called rjovyío, and it 
is hesychia that xeniteia will provide for him». The motif of xeniteia is attached 
not only to the Holy Land, but also to Egypt, where many foreigners went to pur- 
sue the monastic life. Among the most famous of these was Evagrius, who wrote: 


If you are unable to cultivate stillness (rjovyácot) with ease in your regions, 
direct your purpose towards voluntary exile (&evıreia) and apply your thinking 
to this with diligence. Be like a very good businessman, evaluating everything 





5 G.SrROUMSA, «Religious Contacts in Byzantine Palestine», Numen 36 (1989) 17. 


6 A. GUILLAUMONT, «Esquisse d'une phénoménologie du monachisme», Numen 25 


(1978) 40-51. 


7 A. GUILLAUMONT, «Le dépaysement comme forme d'ascése dans le monachisme an- 
cien», in Aux origines du monachisme chrétien. Pour une phenomenologie du monachisme 
(Spiritualité Orientale 30), Bégrolles en Mauges 1979, 90-116. 


8 GUILLAUMONT, «Le dépaysement», 90. 
9 JEROME, Epist. 14. 
10 GuILLAUMONT, «Le dépaysement», 91. 
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with regard to the cultivation of stillness and always retaining those things that 
are peaceful and useful in this regard (cf. 1 Thes 5: 21). Indeed, I tell you, love 
voluntary exile (Eeviteia), for it separates you from the circumstances of your 
own country and allows you to enjoy the unique benefit of practising stillness 


(Aovyia).! 


One could easily multiply quotations that combine xeniteia with hesychia. 

Among other motivations noted by Guillaumont, that of avoiding familiarity 
should be mentioned. John Climacus defined xeniteia as «a disposition without 
familiarity ».'? Xeniteia is, in fact, the opposite of parrhesia (rappnoia), which is 
the ease, familiarity, or the carelessness which characterizes the behavior of one 
who feels at home or among his own. Taken in the pejorative sense, the word 
often refers to familiarity or freedom with language. Abba Sisoes could give this 
definition: «xeniteia is when a man controls his tongue». To Longinus, who 
said: «I want to live in xeniteia», Abba Loukios responded, «If you do not 
control your tongue, you cannot be a stranger (&évoc) in any place you go, so 
control your tongue here, and you will be abroad»? As Guillaumont observed, 
« This leads to an entirely spiritual and internalized conception of xeniteia».“ 

Let us return now for a moment to the Holy Land and the figure of Mela- 
nia the Elder. In his Lausiac History, Palladius says that Melania lived thirty- 
seven years in xeniteia (Eevitevoaca) giving assistance to churches, monasteries, 
foreigners and prisoners.? Some translators have understood this to mean that 
she spent thirty-seven years abroad. But this is impossible because Palladius says 
clearly that Melania spent twenty-seven years in Jerusalem, where she founded a 
monastery and led a community of fifty virgins.!° Abbot Butler concluded that 
Palladius had made a mistake, assigning a certain period of time (that passed 
in Jerusalem), to what was in fact the entire period of her ascetic life, that is, 





11 Rerum monachalium rationes VI: Ei ui 60vacot padsiag rjouy&oo £v toic coic uépeot, óg 
oov Eni Sevireiav tv TpPdOEow, Kai Exi TAUTNV adTIV katáonevðé GOD TOV Aoyıouöv. T’evod 
KAHATEP TIG TPAYLATEVTIS Gptotoc, TH TAVTA TPdc Novyiav óokiui&Cov, Kai tà TPO TADTHV 
Hovya kai xprowa à mavtov Katéyov. IMnv Aéyo oot, Eevitsiov &yána: anadAärteı yap og 
TOV KATA TV idiav YOPAV TEPLOTAOEOV, kai TIC KATE TV rjouy(av @PEAElag LOVOV ANOAUDELV 
noii. (PG 40,1257). The English translation is from: EVAGRIUS OF PONTUS, The Greek 
Ascetic Corpus (Oxford Early Christian Studies), tr. R. Sinkewicz, Oxford 2003, 7. 

12 GUILLAUMONT, «Le dépaysement», 112. 

13. Apophthegmata Patrum, Longinus 1, PG 65, 256C. 

14 | GUILLAUMONT, «Le dépaysement», 113. 

15 PALLADIUS, Hist. Laus. 54,2. 


16 PALLADIUS, Hist. Laus. 46,5. 
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thirty-seven years. Bartelink, however, concluded that it was no error, but rather 
exactly what the word meant at the time when Palladius wrote. Therefore, he 
translates it as: «she lived thirty-seven years separated from the world». How 
did the word acquire this broader and more spiritual meaning? 

To understand this meaning, it will be necessary to refer to the exegetical tra- 
dition concerning Genesis 12, the call of Abraham. However, it is worthwhile to 
remember first that Melania, Palladius and Rufinus (of whom Palladius said you 
cannot find a man wiser and more modest) all belonged to what has been called 
the erudite monasticm of the fourth century. Palladius wrote of Melania that she 
was a woman of great culture and filled with the love of the Scriptures. She had 
read all the old commentaries on the Scriptures (Palladius mentions the names of 
Origen, Gregory, Stephen, and Pierius Basil).? Rufinus was the most important 
translator of the works of Origen and of the other Greek fathers of the fourth 
century. Palladius himself was well acquainted with the exegetical tradition. 

We must trace now the history of the interpretation of the migration of 
Abraham. Before we attempt to trace this development, however, it should be 
noted that Christians did not come to Palestine to take up the monastic life 
because of an abstract idea of xeniteia. They came rather because it was the place 
where Jesus had lived and died. Monasticism did not begin in Palestine, but it 
acquired a particular flavor, so to speak, here because of the association of the 
land with the Incarnation of the Son of God. The land was a kind of extension 
of the Incarnation or one vast relic to be venerated, as it is to this day. 

However, it was precisely to this land that Abraham had emigrated; he was, 
therefore a fascinating figure. The theme of xeziteia is found in connection with 
the call of Abraham in Genesis 12 already in fourth century monastic texts. Je- 
rome writes to Marcella to encourage her to come to Palestine, saying, «What 
are God’s first words to Abraham? Go out, he says, from your land and from 
your kindred, and go to the land I will show you» (Epist. 46,2).? Here the text 
of Genesis 12 is cited with a literal application to the land of Palestine. However, 
by this time the text had already played an important role in the development of 
the theme of xeniteia in a non-literal sense. Antony the Great had already cited 
Abraham as an example for those who take up the monastic life: 





17 See PALLADIO, La storia lausiaca, ed. G.J.M. Bartelink, Milano1974, 247: «Nei trentasei 
anni che visse separata dal mondo» and the lengthy explanatory note on p. 387. 
18  PALLADIUS, Hist. Laus. 55,3. 


19  WILKEN, The Land Called Holy, 123. See also JEROME, Epist. 58,2, and CHITTY, The 
Desert a City, 14. 
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I believe that the souls, whether male of female, whom God in his mercy has 
assembled by his own Word, are ofthree kinds. 

Some were reached by the Word of God through the law of promise and the 
discernment of the good inherent in them from their first formation. They did 
not hesitate but followed it readily as did Abraham, our father. Since he offered 
himself in love through law of promise, God appeared to him, saying: «Go from 
your country and your kindred and from your father’s house to the land that I 
will show you». And he went without hesitating at all, but being ready for his 
calling. This is the model for the beginning of this way of life. It still persists in 
those who follow this pattern. Wherever and whenever souls endure and bow to 
it they easily attain the virtues, since their hearts are ready to be guided by the 
Spirit of God.” 


The Christian interpretation of the figure of Abraham and the call of Abra- 
ham begins of course in the New Testament, where Abraham plays a consider- 
able role. It was essential for Paul to claim descent from Abraham for all Chris- 
tians. It was through faith that Abraham was justified and it is through faith 
that Christians become his descendants: «Thus Abraham “believed God, and 
it was credited to him as righteousness.” Realize then that it is those who have 
faith who are children of Abraham», Paul insists in Galatians 3:6-7. And he 
concludes his argumentation: «And if you belong to Christ, then you are Abra- 
ham’s descendant, heirs according to the promise» (Gal 3:29). Paul argues in a 
similar way in the letter to the Romans 4:9,16: «Now we assert that “faith was 
credited to Abraham as righteousness” ... For this reason, it depends on faith, so 
that it may be a gift, and the promise may be guaranteed to all his descendants, 
not to those who only adhere to the law but to those who follow the faith of 
Abraham, who is the father of all of us». But it is especially in the Letter to 
the Hebrews that not only is Abraham’s faith stressed, but his obedience in re- 
sponding to God’s call to leave his country and become a sojourner: «By faith 
Abraham obeyed when he was called to go out to a place that he was to receive 
as an inheritance; he went out, not knowing where he was to go. By faith he 
sojourned in the promised land as in a foreign country, dwelling in tents with 
Isaac and Jacob, heirs of the same promise» (Heb 11:8-9). The author concludes 
somewhat triumphantly: 





20 Letter 1: S. RUBENSON, The Letters of St. Antony. Origenist Theology, Monastic Tradition 
and the Making of a Saint (Studies in Antiquity and Christianity), Minneapolis 1995, 
197. 
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All these died in faith. They did not receive what had been promised but saw it 
and greeted it from afar and acknowledged themselves to be strangers and aliens 
on earth (Eévoi kai naperiönnot iow ¿mì tfg yfig), for those who speak thus show 
that they are seeking a homeland ... But now they desire a better homeland, a 
heavenly one. Therefore, God is not ashamed to be called their God, for he has 
prepared a city for them (Heb 11:13-16). 


It has often been suggested that, if the author of the Letter to the Hebrews 
was not actually influenced by the writings of his older contemporary, Philo of 
Alexandria, he was at least influenced by the Jewish Hellenistic milieu of that 
city, where the Scriptures had been interpreted figuratively and in a philosophi- 
cal key for as much as two centuries. The most important representative of this 
tradition was Philo of Alexandria, who was to have enormous influence on the 
development of Christian exegesis and Christian spirituality. By the end of the 
fifth century Philo was not only regarded as a Christian, but the pieces of inter- 
pretation ascribed to him in the Catena are attributed to Philo the Bishop. 

Philo was exceptionally well acquainted with the Greek philosophical tradi- 
tion and saw no difficulty with interpreting the Scriptures in the light of this 
tradition. Modern scholars tend to speak of how Philo and the early Christian 
writers used philosophy to interpret Scripture, but these authors would have 
found the notion of «use» rather strange. Philo and most of these writers 
thought that Moses had lived much earlier than the Greek philosophers and 
that the latter had borrowed their ideas from him. Allegorical interpretation 
could disclose the philosophical content lying beneath the surface of the text. 

Philo interpreted the figure of Abraham as the intellect, the mind, that is 
seeking wisdom. In fact the three patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac and Jacob repre- 
sent three aspects of the search for wisdom, as Philo explains in his work Oz 
Abraham: 


For the holy word seems to be searching into types of soul, all of them of high 
worth, one which pursues the good through teaching, one through nature 
and one through practice. The first called Abraham, the second Isaac and the 
third Jacob, are symbols of virtue acquired respectively by teaching, nature and 
practice.”! 


Allegorically understood, they represent not three distinct persons but three 
aspects of the quest for wisdom, for God, that may be found in the same per- 





21 Abr. XL52. The English translations of Philo are from Philo 4 and 6 (LCL 261, 289), tr. 
F.H. Colson - G.H. Whitaker, Cambridge, Mass. 1932-1935. 
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son. This is the interpretive context for explaining the call and the migration 
of Abraham described in Genesis 12:1: «The LORD said to Abram: Go forth 
from your land, your relatives, and from your father’s house to a land that I will 
show you». Philo says that Abraham responded at once and he describes elo- 
quently what that entailed on a literal level: 


And so taking no thought for anything, either for his fellow-clansmen, or 
wardsmen, or schoolmates, or comrades, or blood relations on father’s or 
mother’s side, or country, or ancestral customs, or community of nurture or 
home life, all of them ties possessing a power to allure and attract which it is hard 
to throw off, he followed a free and unfettered impulse and departed with all 
speed first from Chaldea, a land at that time blessed by fortune and at the height 
of its prosperity, and migrated to Haran (Gen. 11,31); then not long afterwards 
he left this too for another place (Gen. 12,19)... ? 


These immigrations, says Philo, were performed on the literal level by a wise 
man, «but according to the laws of allegory by a virtue-loving soul in its search 
for the true God».”? Abraham abandons the study of astromomy to search for 
God. It is a moral quest. In his work entitled Concerning emigration, Philo ex- 
plains that God wished to purify the human soul and begins by giving it a point 
of departure. Each of the phrases «your land», «your relatives», and «from 
your father’s house» receives a specific meaning. He explains: 


God, begins the carrying out of His will to cleanse man’s soul by giving it a 
starting-point for full salvation in its removal out of three localities, namely, 
body, sense-perception, and speech. «Land» or «country» is a symbol of the 
body, «kindred» of sense-perception, « fathers’ house» of speech.” 


Further on he explains that the command «Depart out of these» means: 


Make thyself a stranger to them in judgement and purpose; let none of them 
cling to thee; rise superior to them all; they are thy subjects, never treat them 
as sovereign lords; thou art a king, school thyself once and for all to rule, not to 
be ruled; evermore be coming to know thyself, as Moses teaches thee in many 
places, saying «Give heed to thyself» (Ex 34:12). 





22 Abr. X1V,67. 
23 Abr. XV,68. 
24 Migr I, 2. 

25 Migr IL,7-8. 
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This passage is of great importance for the history of monastic and Christian 
spirituality, for in it Philo connects the most famous of all sayings attributed to 
the Delphic oracle and central to the Greek philosophic tradition at least from 
the time of Socrates, «Know thyself», to a Scriptural text, Exod 34:12: «Mind 
yourself» (mpóceye ceavt@). This connection will be developed by many later 
Christian writers, including notably Origen and Basil the Great. Abraham thus 
becomes the symbol of the mind seeking spiritual progress through the pursuit 
of self-knowledge.” His xeniteia, his peregrinatio, is a spiritual quest. 

Philo interpreted Abraham’s move from Harran to the land of Chanaan as 
a second move or moment in his peregrination and, using the instrument of 
etymology, arrived at an allegorical interpretation. Harran, he says, «in the our 
(Greek) language, means «holes,» a symbol for the seats of our senses through 
which each of them naturally peers as through orifices to apprehend what be- 
longs to it»." Philo combines literal and figurative interpretation. The second 
migration, he writes, «which the man of worth undertakes, again in obedience 
to an oracle (Aoylo), is not as before from state to state but into a desert country 
(Gen 12:9), in which he continued to wander, never complaining of the wan- 
dering or of the insecurity which it caused» "Abraham is both a man, an ances- 
tor and he represents the human mind in search of God. As such he did not trust 
his senses, symbolized by Harran, but migrated in his spiritual quest to spiritual 
realms. Philo concludes: 


So in both our expositions, the literal as applied to the man and the allegorical 
as applied to the soul, we have shown both man and soul to be worthy of our 
affection. We have shown how the man in obedience to divine commands 
(Aoyloıg), was drawn away from the stubborn hold of his associations and how 
the mind did not remain for ever deceived nor stand rooted in the realm of sense, 
nor suppose that the visible world was the Almighty and Primal God, but using 
its reason sped upwards and turned its gaze upon the intelligible order which is 
superior to the visible and upon Him, who is maker and ruler of both alike.” 


Philo asserts that he has received this interpretation from those versed in 
natural philosophy, who say that Abraham's name is a «figure for the good 





26 For the history of this maxim in later literature, see P. COURCELLE, Connais-toi toi-méme 
1-3 (Études Augustiniennes), Paris 1974-1975. 
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mind», and that what is intended to be indicated is «a good disposition of 
soul. The wife, they said, was virtue, her name being in Chaldean Sarah, but in 
our language a sovereign lady, because nothing is more sovereign or dominant 
than virtue».? 

Having established this basic symbolic equivalence between Abraham and 
the virtuous mind in search of wisdom, Philo is then able to interpret many 
other details of the biblical narrative in a similar allegorical sense. One of the 
most famous of these, taken over again by many Christian interpreters, is his 
explanation of the seemingly scandalous episode in Gen 16, where Sarah offers 
her servant Hagar to Abraham and suggests that he beget children by her, after 
living for ten years in the land of Canaan. The scandal is removed when one un- 
derstands that Hagar represents the preliminary studies, the enkuklikos paideia, 
that is, grammar, mathematics, geometry, music, rhetoric, etc. The danger is that 
the mind will become enamoured of one of these and cease to pursue further 
progress, forgetting its true spouse, Sarah, who represents virtue and philosophy, 
the love of wisdom. Therefore Hagar must eventually be sent away. This too is 
part of Abraham; xeniteia.*! 

The first Christian writer after Philo and the New Testament authors to de- 
velop the theme of xeniteia was Irenaeus, bishop of Lyon in the latter part of the 
second century. In his work, The Demonstration of the Apostolic Preaching, he 
wrote: 


In process of time, that is to say, in the tenth generation after the Flood, Abraham 
appeared, seeking for the God who by the blessing of his ancestor was due and 
proper to him. And when, urged by the eagerness of his spirit, he went all about 
the world, searching where God is, and failed to find out; God took pity on 
him who alone was silently seeking Him; and He appeared to Abraham, making 
Himself known by the Word, as by a beam of light. For He spoke with him from 
heaven, and said to him: Go forth from your country, and from your kindred, 
and from your father’s house; and come into the land that I will show you, (Acts 
7:3) and there dwell. And he believed the heavenly voice, being then of ripe age, 
even seventy years old, and having a wife; and together with her he went forth 
from Mesopotamia, taking with him Lot, the son of his brother who was dead.” 





30 Abr XX,99. 
31 Congr. XIV,71-79. 


32 IRENAEUS, The Demonstration of the Apostolic Preaching, ed. A. Robinson, London 1920, 
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With the phrase «the blessing of his ancestor», Irenaeus is making an allu- 
sion to the blessing received by Sem, whom he had already cited, saying « The 
power of the blessing lies in this, that the God and Lord of all should be to Shem 
a peculiar possession of worship. And the blessing extended and reached unto 
Abraham»? According to Emmanuel Lanne, Irenaeus wrote under the influ- 
ence of Philo.” There are, in fact, several similarities. Like Philo, Irenaeus under- 
scores the solitude of Abraham and the ardor of his soul. For him also the Abra- 
ham’s move is more that of an inner quest than a physical change of place.” But 
Irenaeus introduces a new note, one specifically Christian. The oracle received 
by Abraham in the Philonian interpretation becomes the Word of God in the 
interpretation of Irenaeus. Therefore, comments Lanne, «It is every Christian 
who can identify with the figure of Abraham whose itinerary leads from a quest 
for God in solitude and silence, to the illumination of the Word who makes him 
go out of his land to follow after him, gives him citizenship with himself and 
makes him enjoy the promised kingdom». One could say that Irenaeus pre- 
pared the way for the monks. 

With Didymus the Blind in the second half of the fourth century, the influ- 
ence of Philo is even more evident. In his commentary on Genesis, he quotes 
Philo openly many times. However, he also adds texts from the gospels in his 
interpretation: 


It is not by chance that God orders Abraham to leave his land and his relatives, 
but because he sees in him something that makes him worthy of being the object 
of divine concern, that is, faith in God. But it was not fitting that the one who 
had faith in God should remain among perverse people - the father of Abraham 
was in fact an idolater - because the company of the wicked often does harm 
to zealous men, especially to those whose zeal is new. That is why the Savior 
also proclaims: «If anyone wishes to follow me and does not hate his father, his 
brothers, his sisters, and even his wife and children, he cannot be my disciple» .*° 
The Lord did not say that in order to provoke hatred of ones relatives; but if one 
of them becomes an obstacle to virtue, it is necessary to hate him for virtue’s 
sake. That is what the apostles did, who said, «Look, we have left everything 
in order to follow you» (Mark 10:28; cf. Matt 19:27.) Such is the order given 





33 IRENAEUS, The Demonstration of the Apostolic Preaching, 88, section 21. 
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now to the patriarch and God tells him that he will show him a land in which 
to live, that he will make of him a great nation, that he will bless and magnify 
his name.?? 


Didymus also adopted Philo’s interpretation of Harran and of the second 


stage of his migration: «[213] The anagogical sense contains much that is useful 
for whoever is capable of explaining it in this way. Harran, which is translated as 
“caverns” is a symbol for the senses, because the places of the senses are like cav- 
erns. God desires then that the saint go forth from sensible things to that which 
is higher». With regard to the story of Sarah and Hagar, Didymus mentions 
Pauls’ interpretation (Gal 4:22-26) and then he explains: 


Philo also used allegory here, but giving the text another application: he 
understood Sarah to represent perfect virtue and philosophy, because she was 
a free woman and wife, of noble birth and living with her husband in lawful 
union; [236] now virtue lives with the wise man in lawful union so that he can 
give birth from her to a divine progeny: «Wisdom,» in fact, «begets a man of 
discernment» ... 

Sarah then is allegorically transposed into perfect and spiritual virtue; Hagar, 
the Egyptian slave symbolizes, according to Philo, the preliminary exercises 
(progymnasmata) and, in Paul, «the shadow». It is not possible, in fact, to 
understand anything of the spiritual or elevated ideas without the shadow that 
is the letter or without a preliminary study of the introductory sciences, for one 
must first bear children from inferior unions.?? 


One could continue with the interpretations of Ambrose? and Cassian,“ 


but we began this brief study of the history of the interpretation of Gensis 12 
with Rufinus and Melania on the Mount of Olives and Palladius observation 


that Melania lived thirty-seven years in xeniteia. When they left Rome to come 
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here, Ambrose was not yet bishop of Milan and Cassian had not yet arrived in 
Bethlehem. Is it possible that Rufinus and Melania were acquainted with this 
interpretation of the story of Abraham? In my opinion, it is very likely, because 
Rufinus spent several years in Alexandria studying with Didymus. 

They did not come to Jerusalem in imitation of Abraham in the literal sense 
alone, but above all to continue a spiritual journey. Melania spent twenty-seven 
years in Jerusalem (or more exactly on the Mount of Olives), but thirty-seven 
years in xeniteia, that is, in her spiritual search. 

And for us, the spiritual sons and daughters of Abraham and his descendants, 
the spiritual and monastic descendants of Melania the Elder and Rufinus, what 
can this tradition say to us today? It is not necessary to come to the Holy Land 
and live here in order to imitate Abraham spiritually, to live the monastic life. 
For us who have come, the literal migration is not enough. It is the spiritual mi- 
gration that is essential. One must continue the search for self-knowledge «as 
long as one lives», says Philo. One must continue also the search for God, the 
contemplative life, the bios theoretikos, to use the Greek phrase. The relationship 
between the literal migration and the spiritual one could perhaps be compared 
to what Cassian calls the exterior man and the interior man. The external struc- 
ture of the monastic life exists to encourage the interior life. 

No, the external xeniteia is not sufficient. But, on the other hand, it is fitting 
to combine the external migration with the internal migration and it is good to 
pursue the spiritual migration in the land that recalls to us the story of Abraham 
and the promise «“And to your descendant”, who is Christ» (Gal 3:16), but we 
are also «Abraham's descendant, heirs according to the promise» (Gal 3:29), as 
St. Paul says. 


THE CONCEPT «CRITICAL». 
WHAT WOULD A CRITICAL HISTORY 
OF THEOLOGY BE LIKE?! 


As far as I have been able to determine, the first book to be published with 
the title «A Critical History» was that of Richard Simon, Histoire critique du 
Vieux Testament. The events surrounding its publication provide an insight into 
the development of critical history in general, as well as historical conscious- 
ness in the broad area of theology including the history of the interpretation 
of Scripture. The work was printed at Paris in 1678, had already been approved 
by a Sorbonne censor, by the superior general of the Oratory (to which Simon 
belonged), and had been given a royal privilege. In fact, 1300 copies had already 
been printed (only the title page and dedication were missing), when a copy of 
the preface and table of contents, distributed as publicity, was brought to the at- 
tention of the influential bishop and royal tutor, Jacques-Bénigne Bossuet. The 
latter was so alarmed by the table of contents, which included as the title of the 
fifth chapter: «Moses cannot be the author of all the books attributed to him», 
that he intervened with the chancellor to halt the publication. The printed cop- 
ies were confiscated and destroyed except for about fifteen or twenty and the 
royal privilege was withdrawn. Richard Simon was expelled from the Oratory.’ 
One of the copies, however, made its way to England where it was translated 
into English and published in 1682 with the title A critical history of the Old Tes- 





1 This essay was originally presented as a lecture for the faculty and students of the spe- 
cialization «History of Theology» in the Faculty of Theology of the Pontificio Ateneo 
S.Anselmo, Roma. 
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tament. Thus the phrase «critical history» made its way into English? Simon’s 
original French work was soon reprinted in various poorly executed editions 
at Amsterdam and in a Latin translation in 1681. In 1685 it was reprinted at 
Rotterdam with a new preface, marginal notes and the author's responses to 
published criticisms. Simon published two more works with the title «Critical 
History»: Histoire critique de la creance & des coütumes des nations du Levant 
(1682),* and Histoire critique du texte du Nouveau Testament (1689)? From 
this time on the major library catalogues show an increasing number of works 
published with the phrase «Critical History» in the title. 

Translations of Simon’s works appeared in German beginning in 1713 and 
later German scholar’s including J.D. Michaelis (1765), J.G. Gerder (1780), 
and J. Semler proclaimed Simon the founder or father of biblical criticism. 
Although the work of Richard Simon represents a significant stage in the de- 
velopment of what is now known as historical-critical methodology, Simon was 
not the first to use the term critical, much less the first to practice criticism.” 
The terminology deriving from the Greek krinein, meaning «to judge», had 
reappeared in the modern period beginning with the work of Angelo Poliziano, 
who, in his lecture of 1492 on the Analytica priora of Aristotle spoke of those in 
antiquity called «criticos». In the Lexicon published by Ambrosius Calepinus 
in 1502 one finds the entry «Criticus». By 1580 the word had come to be used 
as a substantive (critica, la critique) by the renowned humanist Joseph Scaliger.’ 

More important, however, than the mere use of the ancient terminology 
was the actual activity of the early humanists, such as Lorenzo Valla, inspired 
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by the study of the ancient languages and texts. The most famous of the early 
«critiques» was Valla’s in 1440 directed at the early medieval document known 
as the Donation of Constantine, which purported to be a text written by the 
Emperor Constantine granting to Pope Sylvester and his successors temporal 
sovereignty over the Western part of the Empire. This document had been used 
as a legal basis for papal claims to temporal sovereignty and its fabrication had 
entered into the medieval chronicles as an undisputed fact.? Lorenzo Valla may 
have been inspired in his analysis of this text by the earlier critique directed by 
Francesco Petrarca (died 1374) at the «false privilege exempting Austria from 
imperial jurisdiction» (1355).'° In any case, by means of a lengthy and, for 
modern taste, excessively polemical analysis, Valla showed the absurdity of the 
document’s claims. The tools Valla used for his devastating analysis of this early 
medieval forgery were derived from the study of the classical Latin literature, 
the original basis of humanist culture. Valla demonstrated that the language 
used and the customs described in the document were in fact anachronistic. For 
example, certain words and phrases used in the document did not belong to 
Roman legal terminology in the fourth century.'' Constantine’s reference to his 
crown" was likewise anachronistic as was his reference to the four patriarchal 
sees of Alexandria, Antioch, Jerusalem, and Constantinople.? The latter had 
not yet been founded and was first given precedence by the Council of Con- 
stantinople in 381. 

Valla’s critique reflected and promoted a new historical awareness relying on 
the analysis of language and customs. The ability to point out anachronistic use 
of language presupposed not only a mastery of the ancient literature and the 
classical language but an awareness of the impermanence and changing char- 
acter of language, in short, of historical relativism. For Valla, the classical Latin 
language represented an ideal, whose loss he could lament, and whose various 
linguistic and stylistic periods he knew well. His precise philological studies 





9 See for example the late but very popular chronicle published by the German humanist 
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carried out in numerous other works on etymology and style enabled him to 
distinguish the forgery from the authentic. Philology lay at the base of the new 
historical consciousness and of humanism’s awareness of cultural relativism.'* 

The humanist search for and study of the ancient texts, which lay at the heart of 
the Renaissance, proceeded with the awareness that the texts had been corrupted 
in the process of manuscript transmission. Hence an important part of the hu- 
manist project was the editing and restoration of the texts themselves, the pro- 
cedure that later would be called text criticism. Another work by Lorenzo Valla 
was instrumental in the eventual development of New Testament text criticism. 
In 1443 he wrote the Collatio Novi Testamenti and in 1449 he took up the work 
again in what would later be known as the Adnotationes in Novum Testamentum, 
on which he would labor for the rest of his life. In these works he collated Greek 
and Latin manuscripts and applied the philological method to the correction of 
the Vulgate, a text hitherto regarded as sacrosanct and itself the ultimate authority 
for theology. Valla died in 1457, the year after the Bible was first printed, and thus 
did not live to see his works diffused through the new invention of printing, an 
invention that was to be decisive for the development of text crticism.”° 

In 1504 another humanist, Desiderius Erasmus, discovered a manuscript of 
Valla’s work on the New Testament text in the monastery of Parc at Louvain 
and had it printed at Paris the following year, giving it the title Adnotationes in 
Novum Testamentum. In this way the work of Valla came to form the basis of 
Erasmus’ own edition of the Greek New Testament and thus the beginning of 
New Testament textual criticism. This meant a direct challenge to the author- 
ity of the Vulgate, which had been the authoritative text for medieval theology. 
It may be difficult for us, accustomed as we are to accept the authority of the 
Greek text over that of the Vulgate and to the complexity of textual criticism, to 
appreciate what a revolution this involved. The pressure exerted by the author- 
ity of the Vulgate was sufficient to cause Erasmus, in the third edition of the 
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Greek New Testament, to insert a Greek text for the famous so-called Joannine 
comma, now clearly acknowledged to be a creation ofthe Western Latin textual 
tradition. Nevertheless, it has been argued, a decisive step had been taken in 
the formation of the modern mentality: the reversal of the relationship to the 
past. Explicit evidence-based research had been substituted for the medieval 
Auctoritates. 

Another stage in the development of criticism and a major contribution to 
the reconstruction of the past is represented by the monumental studies of Jo- 
seph Scaliger (+1609), already mentioned as the first to use the word critica as a 
substantive. Scaliger seems to have been the first in the area of text criticism to 
suspect the existence of archetypes and of families of manuscripts.'? But perhaps 
more important was his contribution to the field of historical chronology. The 
importance ascribed to studies in chronology in the Renaissance is difficult for 
us to appreciate, as a modern historian of Renaissance historiography has not- 
ed.” The study of chronology enjoyed enormous prestige among the learned. 
Scaliger devoted much of his scholarly life to trying to unravel and coordinate 
the various systems devised for measuring or recording time throughout the 
ages. His studies of biblical chronology in particular, however, brought him 
great frustration and led him to conclude that the biblical chronology could 
not be reconciled with other available data. As a believing Christian, rather than 
doubt the credibility of the biblical account, he decided that the texts must be 
corrupt and left his findings unpublished.” 

In many ways the more than two centuries of philological and critical textual 
studies of the Renaissance can be seen to reach a new stage of critical reflection 
in the ambitious French historical projects of the late seventeenth century, those 
of Richard Simon and his contemporaries. In the preface to his Histoire critique 
of the Old Testament, Simon sought to explain his use of the word «critical» 
and insisted that the explanation of the literal sense should be the only object 
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of critical study. In this he differed from his immediate predecessors such as 
Grotius and Spinoza, who approached the text with various metaphysical ideas. 
Simon insisted likewise that only the Hebrew Bible could provide the basis for 
such study of the text. 

This insistence on reading the texts without presuppositions had a parallel 
in the approach of the great contemporary church historian, Sebastien Le Nain 
de Tillemont (1637-1698).”! Tillemont’s goal was to study the history of the 
church and of the saints — and incidentally the history of the princes and power- 
ful involved in that history - from the point of view of the sources and to search 
for the truth in the original texts as distinguished from later interpretations. 
The distinction between a critical reading of the original texts and their received 
interpretations remains an essential aspect of critical historical investigation. 

From what has been said thus far, it should be obvious that the roots of his- 
torical critical methodology are not to be found in the late developments of the 
Enlightenment, as some are still inclined to argue, but rather in the philological 
and textual studies of the humanists of the Italian Renaissance. Although one 
finds an anti-philosophical and anti-theological polemic among some of these 
scholars, notably Valla, it is directed more against the medieval scholastic ap- 
proach toward authorities, rather than being the fruit of the anti-religious preju- 
dice found among many later figures of the Enlightenment. All of the scholars 
previously mentioned considered themselves to be believing Christians. 

In the eighteenth century, German scholars took up the historical critical 
study of the Bible and further developed the questions already raised by Richard 
Simon. More notable, however, for the history of criticism in general and for 
that of history in particular are the developments represented by such famous 
works as Kritik der reinen Vernunft, Kritik der praktischen Vernunft, Kritik der 
Urteilskraft. With these titles of Immanuel Kant the concept of «criticism» has 
obviously reached the heart of philosophical study. From this time on, the ques- 
tion of the human, or subjective, component of knowledge becomes a clearly 
acknowledged central philosophical question. This identification of the human 
filter, along with the development of the empirical sciences, will shape how his- 
tory comes to be regarded in the nineteenth century. 





21 For information regarding Tillemont, see: H. LECLERCQ, «Tillemont», in Dictionnaire 
d archéologie chrétienne et de liturgie 15, Paris 1953, 2313; H. LECLERCQ, «Historiens du 
Christianisme», in Dictionnaire d’archeologie chrétienne et de liturgie 6, Paris 1924, 2533- 
2735; G. Barby, «Tillemont», in Dictionnaire de la Theologie Catholique 15, Paris 1946, 
1029-1033. 
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It is not necessary to delve into the philosophical questions in detail to see 
that the question of the subjective contribution to historical knowledge would 
eventually have to be addressed. Modern critical reflection on the nature of his- 
torical knowledge is often said to begin with Vico.” Many other historians and 
philosophers have contributed to reflection on this subject including notably 
Wilhelm Dilthey, whose great project of a Kritik der historischen Vernunft, obvi- 
ously inspired by Kant’s titles, was never realized. Other names include Heussi, 
Meinecke, Becker, Collingwood, and Marrou. The history of historiography, a 
more recent development, has also contributed to our awareness of the nature 
of historical writing and knowledge.” In the past 150 years, critical reflection on 
the nature of and the components of historical knowledge has passed through 
many phases. These include the question of the essential differences between 
the natural sciences and the social sciences, criticism of the empirical approach, 
the question of the possibility of discovering laws, patterns, or meaning in his- 
tory, the possibility of objective historical knowledge, the question of whether 
history is an art or a science and what is the difference between history and art, 
the role of philosophical presuppositions and prejudices on the part of the his- 
torian, and many others too numerous to list here.” 

Up to this point, as the critical reader will have noted, we have used the words 
«history» and «historical» rather loosely without attempting to define them. 
This in fact reflects the common usage of the terms to refer either to the past it- 
self or to the various attempts at its reconstruction. Yet the distinction between 
the human past itself and the effort to reconstruct it is crucial for understanding 
the nature of historical knowledge and for historical criticism. One sometimes 
hears the figure of speech used: «History shows us» or «history instructs us», 
a personification of course, but a dangerous one if taken seriously and uncriti- 
cally, because it creates the illusion that history has an objective existence apart 
from the human (subjective) attempts to construct it. History does not instruct 
us, but human beings, both learned and unlearned ones, may attempt to instruct 
us using the materials of history. History has been used throughout its history 





22 M.C. D'Arcy, The Meaning and Matter of History. A Christian View, New York 1959. 


23 See for example: E. BREISACH, Historiography. Ancient, Medieval and Modern, Chicago 
1994; D.R. KELLEY, Faces of History: historical inquiry from Herodotus to Herder, New 
Haven 1998; D.R. KELLEY, Fortunes of History. Historical inquiry from Herder to Huiz- 
inga, New Haven 2003. 


24 A very useful summary and discussion of these questions may be found in B.F. LONER- 
GAN, «History and Historians», in Method in Theology, New York 1973, 197-234. 
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for the purpose of moral or political instruction, and its usefulness has often 
been justified from this perspective.” 

The human past is not immediately accessible. We cannot pull it up on a 
computer screen. We have no direct access to «what really happened», to use 
the famous phrase of Leopold von Ranke, which has been called the Ding an 
sich of the historian.” We have only the traces left behind, the testimony of wit- 
nesses, first, second or third hand, the ruins of dead cities, tens of thousands of 
documents in dead languages. With these the historian must work to construct 
his picture, his narrative of the human past. With these he conducts his «in- 
vestigation », for this is the original meaning of the word history, or one of the 
meanings, as used by Herodotus and other ancient writers." To organize these 
materials he makes use of many concepts and ideas or categories, many of which 
he may have inherited, and some of which he may have invented or created him- 
self. Among these some ofthe most obvious are the terms used to divide chrono- 
logically different periods of the human past, such as «Ancient History», the 
«Middle Ages», the «Renaissance», and «Modernity ». Others may denote 
intellectual movements such as «Idealism», «Romanticism», «Modernism». 
All such terms represent a certain level of abstraction from the historical data, 
some more than others. All form part of the human subjective contribution to 
historical knowledge. All such ideas and concepts have their own history, some 
of which await writing, and all are in need of critical historical evaluation. All 
reflect particular temporal or ideological (intellectual positions) points of view. 
Some notable projects of historical critical evaluation at this level have already 
been carried out, such as the Geschichtliche Grundbegriffe. Historisches Lexikon 
zur politisch-sozialen Sprache in Deutschland.” 

It is to this level of criticism, what might be called an intermediate and prac- 
tical level, in the reconstruction of the past, at least that part of the past called 
the history of Christian theology, that I would like to turn now. Unfortunately 
the limitations of space prevent us from digressing on the boundaries of the con- 





25 KELLEY, Fortunes, 344 et passim. 
26 KELLEY, Fortunes, 344. 


27  R.KOSELLECK, «Geschichte, Historie», in Geschichtliche Grundbegriffe. Historisches Le- 
xikon zur politisch-sozialen Sprache in Deutschland 2, Stuttgart 1979, 593-717. 


28 O. BRUNNER - R. KOSELLECK - W. Cowzz, Geschichtliche Grundbegriffe. Historisches 
Lexikon zur politisch-sozialen Sprache in Deutschland 1-7, Stuttgart 1972-1997. For ear- 
lier developments in the history of ideas, see: A.O. LOVEJOY, «Reflections on the History 
of Ideas», Journal of the History of Ideas 1 (1940) 3-23, and Dictionary of the History of 
Ideas 1-5, ed. P. Wiener, New York 1973-1974. 
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cepts «theology» and «history of theology», an exercise that is theoretically 
necessary in order to reveal some of the presuppositions of this inquiry. Never- 
theless, I would like to mention and reflect critically on certain terms and ideas 
that are commonly used in theology and in the history of theology. Christian 
theology, especially in the modern period, tends to be grounded in or seeks to 
ground its concepts in its own history. Sometimes this produces concepts that 
will not resist critical evaluation. 


THE CONCEPT OF «TYPOLOGY» 


A concrete case of this is the notion of «typology», which has generated a con- 
siderable body of literature in the last seventy years. In 1939 Leonhard Goppelt 
published a book entitled: TYPOS. The Typological Interpretation of the Old Tes- 
tament in the New, in which he attempted to define «typology» and «allegory» 
as mutually exclusive phenomena. According to Goppelt, only historical facts 
are material for typological interpretation. Things are interpreted typologically 
«only if they are considered to be divinely ordained representations or types of 
future realities that will be greater and even more complete ».” On the contrary, 
«neither facts nor the literal sense of a passage taken as a whole is material for al- 
legorical interpretation, but the ideas and phrases are». When Goppelt came to 
treat the passage where Paul describes the story of Sarah and Hagar as an allegory 
(Gal 4:24), he was forced by his own logic to declare that Paul's «exposition was 
entirely confined to a typological exposition of the historical facts». The inter- 
pretation, he states, «is not allegorical, in the proper sense of the word; rather, it 
is typological throughout» .?! Paul, it would seem, did not understand the mean- 
ing of the words he was using. Goppelt published numerous other articles on this 
distinction, including some in influential reference works such as Religion in Ge- 
schichte und Gegenwart and the Theologisches Worterbuch zum Neuen Testament, 
and his book «Typos» was published in English translation in 1982, a sign of its 
enduring or increasing influence, at least in certain circles.” 





29  L.Gorrzrr, TYPOS. The Typological Interpretation of the Old Testament in the New, tr. 
D.H. Madwig, Grand Rapids 1983, 18. 


30 GoprE LT, TYPOS, 139. 
3] Goprett, TYPOS, 140. 


32 L. GopPELT, «runog», in Theologisches Wörterbuch zum Neuen Testament 8, Stuttgart 
1969, 246-260; L. GOPPELT, «Allegorie», in Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart 1, 
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Under the influence of Goppelt, this sharp distinction between typology 
and allegory was promoted in Catholic circles and carried over into the study 
of patristic exegesis, above all by Jean Daniélou. Examining the interpretation 
of Isaac in patristic authors, for example, Daniélou observed the influence of 
Philo on writers such as Origen and Ambrose, and, although he noted how they 
had given a Christian turn to the stream of interpretation coming from Philo, 
he observed that this leads to an approach which finds a spiritual sense in every 
text of Scripture. This, he stated, «is quite contrary to the true spirit of typol- 
ogy, which is content to find types of the New Testment only in those events in 
which the divine action outlines as it were what will later receive its fulfillment 
in Christ».? It was inevitable that the two exegetical traditions of Alexandria 
and Antioch would become involved in this interpretation. Danielou saw the 
Antiochean tradition as stemming from the Jewish exegetical tradition rather 
than the pagan Hellenistic one that would have inspired the Alexandrians.** 

The sharp distinction of allegory and typology was criticised already in 1947 
by Henri de Lubac, who argued that the distinction was neither scriptural nor 
traditional and that early Christian authors did not distinguish them.” He also 
asserted that the Antiochean distinction between typos and allegory could not 
be taken as the basis for a modern reading of the history of ancient exegesis. 
This criticism did not halt the progress of the idea of typology once it had been 
introduced. Books by Lampe and Hanson continued the interpretation intro- 
duced by Goppelt. Hanson in particular is severe in his judgement on Origens 
use of allegory, accusing him of «extravagance», «theological fantasy », and 
a «spiritualizing exposition which has no legitimate ground in historical real- 





33 J. DANIÉLOU, From Shadows to Reality: Studies in the Biblical Typology of the Fathers, 
Westminster, MD 1960, 149. The original French edition was published in 1950. The 


number of references to Goppelt book shows clearly its influence. 


34 The origins of the Antiochean exegetical tradition remain somewhat obscure, but few 
take seriously a Jewish origin. For various views see: C. SCHAUBLIN, Untersuchungen zu 
Methode und Herkunft der antiochenischen Exegese (Theophaneia 23), Köln-Bonn 1974; 
M. SIMONETTI, Lettera e/o Allegoria. Un contributo alla storia dellesegesi patristica, Roma 
1985; G. RINALDI, «Diodoro di Tarso, Antiochia e le ragioni della polemica antialle- 
gorista», Augustinianum 33 (1993), 407-430; A. VICIANO, «Das formale Verfahren der 
antiochenischen Schriftauslegugng: ein Forschungsüberblick», in Jabrbuch für Antike 
und Christentum, Ergänzungsband 23 (1996) 370-405; F. YOUNG, «The Fourth Century 
Reaction against Allegory», in Studia Patristica 30, Leuven 1997, 120-128; R.C. HILL, 
Reading the Old Testament in Antioch (Bible in Ancient Christianity 5), Leiden 2005. 
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ity». According to him, Origen’s underestimation of historicity is the basis of 
the problem.’ Not surprisingly, he had earlier accused Philo of not wanting to 
take history seriously.*” 

More recent studies of ancient exegesis, including those by Crouzel, Pépin, 
Louth, Simonetti, Dawson, and Clark, have cast doubt on the concept of ty- 
pology and whether or not it constitutes a procedure essentially different from 
allegory.” Nevertheless, the notion of «typology» seems to have entered per- 
manently into the vocabulary used to describe the history of interpretation and 
can now be found in the indices of all recent histories of patristic exegesis. A full 
history of this concept has yet to be written, but the following observations may 
be made. First of all, the very fact that the word «typology» cannot be found in 
all of ancient literature, Greek or Latin, should be a cause for suspicion for the 
historical critic. In addition, it is not possible even to find a clear distinction in 
the use of the Greek words «typos» and «allegoria» before the time of Dio- 
dorus of Tarsus, who did in fact insist on an essential difference between what he 
calls «Greek» allegory and the use of the term by Paul. Diodorus attempted to 
restrict the meaning of the word «allegory» to moral or cosmological allegory 
where the historical referent is not seen as essential. According to him, what 
Paul is really doing is not allegory but «theoria ».? It would be highly anachro- 
nistic to read this distinction back into a period three hundred years earlier and 
yet this is precisely what appears to have occurred and to have been uncritically 
accepted by many modern writers. The real difference, it may be argued, is not 
one of procedure (allegory), but one of reference or hermeneutical key. From 
this point of view typology would at best be a subspecies of allegory.“ For Philo, 
the key to interpreting Moses was the Greek philosophical tradition because 


36  R.P.C. Hanson, Allegory and Event. A Study of the Sources and Significance of Origen’ 
Interpretation of Scripture, London 1959, 283. 


37  R.P.C. Hanson, Allegory and Event, 83. 


38 H.Crouzet, «La distinction de la “typologie” et de l“allegorie”», Bulletin de la littéra- 
ture ecclésiastique 65 (1964) 161-174; J. PÉPIN, Mythe et Allégorie. Les origines grecques et 
les contestations judéo-chrétiennes (Etudes Augustiniennes), Paris 71976, 247-275; A. LE 
Bourruzc, «De Paul à Origéne: continuité ou divergence?», in Alexandrie Antique et 
Chretienne. Clement et Origene (Etudes Augustiniennes, Série Antiquité 178), ed. C.G. 
Conticello, Paris 2006, 415-435; PW. MARTENS, «Revisiting the Allegory/Typology 
Distinction: The Case of Origen», Journal of Early Christian Studies 16 (2008) 283-317. 
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he saw Moses as king and philosopher (a concept obviously borrowed from 
Plato), temporally antecedent to the Greek philosophers and from whom they 
had borrowed. For Paul, the key to interpreting Moses is Jesus Christ, although 
Paul is not immune to the temptation of moralising allegory as 1 Cor 9:8-10 
shows. The most recent entry for «Typologie» in the Lexikon für Theologie und 
Kirche suggests that the concept of «typology » was developed in the context of 
eighteenth century protestant theology and belongs to the category of «biblical 
theology ».*' In fact, since at least the time of Luther there has prevailed in the 
west a very negative attitude toward the use of allegorical interpretation.” This 
has led to attempts to exculpate Paul from the fault of allegorical interpretation 
by distinguishing between typological interpretation and allegorical interpreta- 
tion. Paul would have engaged in the former, which consists in seeing a corre- 
spondence between historical facts and figures of the Old Testament and their 
fulfillment in the Christ-event. 

What may we conclude from the examination of this concept? The notion of 
typology may be anachronistic and therefore distorting when applied to ancient 
exegesis, but it may be important for understanding aspects of modern theology. 
It appears to be related to some other ideas, historical and theological, which 
have had considerable currency in modern times, such as the notion that linear 
history is a Judeo-Christian innovation in contrast to the supposed pagan cycli- 
cal view of history and the notion that the difference between the Alexandrian 
and Antiochean schools of thought lay chiefly in an attitude toward history and 
the historical sense of the Scriptures. These notions have also been sharply con- 
tested in recent times.“ 





view, typology is simply a certain kind of allegorical reading promoted as nonallegorical 
for specific theological and rhetorical reasons». 
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THE CONCEPT OF «SALVATION HISTORY» 


Another related idea is the notion of salvation history, which began its career as 
«Heilsgeschichte» with the publication of J.C.K. von Hofmann’s Weissagung 
und Erfüllung (1841-44).* From the point of view of the increasing awareness 
of the historically conditioned nature of the concepts used to organize and un- 
derstand historical and theological material, it is interesting to compare the ar- 
ticles on «Heilsgeschichte» in the third and fourth editions of Die Religion in 
Geschichte und Gegenwart. The former? begins simply with a description of the 
concept, examines its biblical foundations and then traces its presence in the 
history of theology in Irenaeus, Augustine, Joachim of Fiore, Coccejus, etc. The 
fourth edition“ includes instead a history of the «concept» beginning with 
von Hofmann and notes moreover that the presupposition for the introduc- 
tion of the concept lies in the development of the notion of history itself in the 
second half of the 18^ century (as a generally forward-moving meaningful pro- 
cess). A similar development may be observed in the second and third editions 
of the Lexikon für Theologie und Kirche.” 

Von Hofmanns approach combined three features of biblical faith, which 
have been taken up by three different schools of theology. His emphasis on 
the actual events of the history of Israel and the life of Christ as forming a single 
purposeful sequence of events is reflected in the publications of scholars such as 
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A second aspect of von Hofmann’s approach, his stress on the individual's 
personal appropriation of the salvation events, is reflected in the thoughts of 
R. Bultmann in his contributions to Essays on Old Testament Interpretation/ 
Hermeneutics ? and to The Old Testament and Christian Faith (ed. BW. Ander- 
son, 1964). The personal appropriation is the journey from promise or law to 
the experience of fulfillment or gospel. 

A third aspect of the «model» (= «Salvation History») is represented in 
the work of G. von Rad, * who stressed the Bible as the history of the proclama- 
tion of salvation. Von Rad, more aware than von Hofmann of the difficulty of 
establishing the events that lie behind the biblical narrative, proposed a theol- 
ogy of what Israel said about God's deeds rather than a study of the significance 
of the deeds themselves. 

In Roman Catholic theology, «Salvation History » became a key concept 
only after the middle of the twentieth century due in large part to renewed 
studies in biblical theology and patristics.? In the first phase (until Vatican II) 
Catholic theology was absorbed with taking over concepts from biblical theol- 
ogy. Ihe constitutions Dei Verbum (on Revelation) and Lumen Gentium (On 
the Church) manifest the results of the «Salvation History » approach, but do 
not yet try to come to terms with profane and universal history. In the many 
volume work on dogmatic theology Mysterium Salutis (1965-), subtitled Grun- 
driss Heilsgeschichtlicher Dogmatik, «Salvation History» is the overarching 
principle of organization.’ The term has even entered into the vocabulary of 
the Catechism of the Catholic Church: $332, 430, 280. 

In Catholic circles above all the concept of «Salvation History» has been 
employed extensively in the area of liturgy.” This has been seen as a work of 
«recuperation» in two phases, the first through the work of Odo Casel (1886- 
1948), and second through the promulgation of the constitution Sacrosanctum 
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Concilium (1963) of Vatican II, in which «revelation as salvation history» be- 
came the keystone of the entire liturgy.” In this perspective the liturgy is per- 
ceived as the celebration of the history of salvation in symbolic actions. 

For both Catholics and Protestants the «hermeneutic ghetto»? of a «Sal- 
vation History» oriented dogmatic theology was broken out of by two authors 
writing contemporaneously, K.Rahner (1976) and W. Pannenberg (1975), 
both of whom attempted to deal with the problems of general and particular 
«Salvation History» or the relationship between the biblically oriented con- 
cept and universal history. 

It has been observed that the concept has been introduced into both Prot- 
estant and Catholic theology in the sense of a counter idea in opposition to 
the dominance of a «truth in Revelation» theology, which had lost contact 
with the concrete history of the relationship between God and the world.° The 
expressly «Salvation History» perspective is oriented then toward recovering 
that which is thought to have been lost. 

The diverse uses for which the model has been employed have also generated 
confusion and have led to considerable criticism of the concept. In fact it has 
been criticised from the start.” It has been faulted for being unreflectively supra- 
naturalist, for oversimplifying the nature of Scripture, for falsifying the nature 
of Israel's distinctiveness, for understating the significance of word in relation to 
event in biblical faith, and for employing an idiosyncratic definition of history 
and a different conception of history from that found in the Bible.° Some have 
suggested that the model should be abandoned altogether.“ 

The concept of «Salvation History» has also been treated as a topic of, or in 
the context of, «Biblical Theology» and its history and fortunes are related to 
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the history of the latter concept. Although it has been asserted that the con- 
cept «Salvation History» is a modern term for ancient content, precisely this 
affirmation continues to be called in question, since the term as used by mod- 
ern writers does not correspond to specific ancient terminology or ideas, nota- 
bly that of «oikonomia ».° The notion of salvation history was in fact born in 
modern times as a theological organizing principle, but if applied to the history 
of ancient theology, it runs the risk of increasing misunderstanding. Although it 
is primarily a theological concept, it can deform the way history is viewed from 
a Christian perspective. 


IN THE BEGINNING THERE WAS HETERODOXY 


Another idea that has shaped the way the history of theology is told is that in the 
beginning there was no such thing as orthodoxy, but only heterodoxy. This idea 
was introduced by Walter Bauer in his well-known book, Rechtgläubigkeit und 
Ketzerei im ältesten Christentum, published in 1934. In this vision, orthodoxy 
would have been imposed gradually by authority. Although this basic thesis has 
been sharply criticised and refuted, it still serves as the basis or fundamental 
thesis for many research projects. The English translation was published in 1971 
and through it the Bauer hypothesis has gained great popularity in the English 
speaking world, especially in North America.” Through the publications of Pa- 
gels and Ehrman, the Bauer hypothesis has gained popularity in the mainstream 
media, which, needless to say, are not interested in the meticulously detailed 
refutations of serious scholars over many years. It has even been used to inter- 
pret the Nag Hammadi manuscripts (a heterogenous fourth century collection 
of Gnostic and other writings in Coptic found in Egypt in 1945) and to locate 
them in the context of Pachomian monasteries, suggesting that the monks were 
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not fully orthodox in the fourth century.“ More recently the Bauer hypothesis 
has been subjected to a penetrating analysis as a projection of liberal Protestant 
views of the the early twentieth century.” 

The critical historian is inevitably suspicious when he sees ideas, whether 
theological or historical, suddenly enter into currency and rapidly become 
very popular. Neither historical writing nor theology is immune to fashion and 
sometimes ideas seem to spread like viruses, biological or electronic. But it is 
not only new ideas that need to be subjected to criticism, but also ones that 
have been used for many centuries, such as the notions of Semipelagianism” or 
Monophysitism,”' both of which have been criticised in more recent research as 
being inaccurate or misleading designations. 

From what has been said, it will be apparent that one important aspect of the 
history of theology must be the history of concepts used to organize the recon- 
struction of the past. These guiding ideas need critical evaluation. It is not easy 
to escape anachronism, which is built into the knowing process. We inevitably 
and unconsciously view the past with our ideas, our language and the meanings 
we have given to words, regardless of what meanings they may have had in the 
past. Only unstinting critical vigilance can reduce an anachronistic reading of 
past events and ideas as we try to reconstruct and understand them. In this way 
critical history can also be an instrument for the theologian (who is not neces- 
sarily a different person from the historian), for it helps him to understand the 
origin and metamorphoses of the concepts that he uses. 
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A critical history of theology, to conclude with the deliberately provocative 
title of this lecture, is never finished. It is rather an activity that must be car- 
ried out continuously, an activity in which all the levels of «criticism» remain 
necessary. Philological criticism, with which we began, is not surpassed by the 
history of ideas but remains an integral part of historical criticism. It is essential 
for evaluating an idea used to reconstruct history such as «typology». Finally, 
it may be useful to note that history, the reconstruction of the human past, is a 
collective enterprise, diachronically and synchronically. We never begin again 
from the beginning, but always with the inheritance from the past. 
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